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PREFACE. 


Although  the  State  of  the  Wine  Trade, 
and  the  Revenue  which  is  derived  from  it, 
has  claimed  my  attention  for  very,  many 
years;  yet,  unaccustomed  to  address  the 
Public,  conscious  of  my  want  of  talent  to 
attract  notice,  and  also  despairing  that  any 
thing  so  humble  an  individual  could  urge, 
would  have  any  effect  towards  promoting 
a  change  from  our  present  Unproductive 
System  of.I'inance,  I  had  not  courage  to 
publish  my  observations.  But,  on  reading 
an  Essay  on  the  comparative  Productiveness 
of  High  and  Low  Taxes,  in  February  1822, 
it  occurred  to  me,  that  if  persons,  either  as 
individuals,  or  in  conjunction  with  others 
concerned  .jn  the  same  branch  of  Com- 
merce that  is  affected  by  an  unproductive 
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rate  of  Duty,  would  respectively  state  the 
Facts  of  its  operation  on  their  particular 
Trade,  of  which  it  m^y  be  supposed  that 
they  are  well  informed,— that  by  candid  and 
true  representations  from  such  authorities 
the  attention  and  investigation  of  Govern- 
ment would  be  obtained ;  and  no  doubt 
need  be  entertained  that  an  enHghtehed 
Ministry,  who  have  equal  interest  with  the 
rest  of  the  community,  would  be  happy  to 
improve  the  Revenue  by  the  reduction  of 
Duties : — especially  as  an  Honourable  Mem- 
ber of  his  Majesty's  Government  is  reported 
to  have  said,  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
in  the  debate  upon  the  Finance  of  the 
Country,  in  March  last—"  That  if  it  could 
"  be  shewn  that  Taxes,  by  a  direct  opera- 
"  tion,  tended  to  diminish  Cbnsumption,  then 
"  it  might  be  time  to  see  what  reduction 
"  ought  to  be  made  in  them/' 

With  this  impression  upon  my  nrind^ 
and  upon  these  principles,  I  overcome  my 
scruples,  and  presume  to  appear  before 
the  public  in  print; — ^not,  however,  without 
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considerable  apprehension;  nor  would  I 
venture  at  all,  but  under  the  shield  and 
strong  protection  of  figures,  for  they  speak 
for  themselves  more  efficiently  than  any 
argument  which  I  can  advance.  I  place  my 
reliance  upon  their  correctness,  which  I 
plead  in  excuse  of  any  defects  of  language 
in  their  arrangement  or  the  illustration  of 
their  effects. 
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TO  THE  RIGBT  HONOURABLE 

THE  PRESIDENT  AND   MEMBERS 

OF 

THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 


Right  Honourable  Sirs, 

With  the  highest  respect,  I  humbly 
submit  to  your  consideration  the  following 
statement,  principally  extracted  from  official 
documents,  proving  from  their  evidence  the 
injurious,  improvident,  and  impolitic  effects 
of  excessive  Taxation  on  the  Revenue  and 
Commerce  of  the  Empire;  to  which  I  beg 
leave  to  add,  with  yet  greater  deferencie  to 
your  judgment,  my  observations  thereon, 
with  propositions  of  the  means  of  increasing 
the  Revenue,  relieving  the  Public,  and  ex- 
tending the  Commerce  of  the  Country. 

Though  my  profession  is  that  of  a  general 
Merchant,  the  line  of  business  I  have  pursued 
has  been  principally  the  Portugal  and  Brazil 
Trade,  and  I  am  also  an  Importer  of  Wines 
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from  other  countries :  in  these  trades  I  have 
been  engaged  very  nearly  half  a  century ;  and 
(as  was  my  duty)  have  not  been  an  inatteptive 
observer  of  such  political  and  commercial 
events  as  tended  to  pjroipote  their  prosperity 
or  cause  their  decline.  Although  there  may  be 
other  articles  also  which,  by  a  reduction  of 
duty,  would  produce  an  increase-  of  revenue, 
I  shall  confine  my  observations  chiefly  to  the 
business  with  which  I  have  been  connected 
and  acquainted. 

I  will  avoid  partial  or  exaggerated  reprer 
sentation^^,  and  will  not  select  singlie  years  for 
comparison  of  the-  prosperity  or  adversity  of  the 
revenue  and  trade,  for,  were  I  to  avail  myself 
of  such  a  mode  of  argument,  it  might  b^ 
inferred  that  I  write  in  the  spirit  of  party : 
although,'  if  it  were  necessary,  I  can  prove 
that  in  the  year  1817  the  reveaue  of  the 
Empire  from  Wine  was  642,0.52/1  sterling 
less,  at  the  present  high  duties,  than  it  was 
at  formjer  much  lower  duties. 

I  ground  my   pretensions   to .  y^ur  conde* 
scending  attention,  upon  an  u^EiadQrned.etale- 
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ment  of  facts,  made  by  a  fair  com^rison  of 
the  produce  of  the  revenue  and  trade,  as 
taken  on  an  average  of  three  years ;  confi* 
dently  relying  that  truth  and  good  policy  will 
prevail  over  prejudice  and  error. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  beg  kave  to  premise 
my  acknowledgment,  that  wine  is  a  fair 
object  from  which  revenue  should  be  derived, 
especially  in  the  present  times,  when  every 
one  is  overburthened  and  oppressed  by  ex- 
cessive taxation,  even  upon  the  very  necessaries 
of  life.  On  a  proposal  for  the  reduction  of 
tbe  duties  on  wine,  the  first  impulse  will  na* 
turally  be,  that  it  is  one  of  the  last  articles 
that  should  be  exonerated:  with  this  feeling 
I  entirely  coincide ;  wine  is,  no  doubt^  one  of 
the  articles  that  should  be  taxed  in  preference 
to  many  others,  and  the  duties  should  be  to 
tbe  utm<^t  extent  that  would  be  productive  of 
revenue,**-but  no  further. 

Duties  are  imposed  with  reference,  either 
1st,  To  the  prohibition  of  the  article : 
2dly,  To  the  protection   of  home  produce, 
or  ihs^t  oi  a  favoured  nation  :  or 
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3dly,   To  revenue. 

In  every  case  they  should  be  efficient  to 
their  respective  object. 

Prohibitory  and  protecting  duties  are  easily 
devised,  and  seldom  fail  of  their  intended 
effect ;  but  those  for  revenue  {and  for  which 
the  duties  on  wine  avowedly  are)  require  the 
greatest  skill  of  the  financier,  in  order  that 
their  excess  may  not  (as  very  frequently 
happens)  produce  reaction,  and  turn  the 
balance  against  him,  and  the  increase  of  duty 
cause  a  decrease  of  revenue.  That  such  is  the 
effect  of  the  present  rate  of  duties  on  wine,  is 
undeniable,  and  to  an  extent  which  is  not 
easily  to  be  calculated  or  believed. 

The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wine,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  be  considered,  merely  as  a 
boon,  but  as  a  financial  arrangement  essential 
to  the  increase  of  the  revenue,  in  order  that 
other  taxes  may  be  abolished,  or  the  public 
be  better  enabled  to  pay  them ;  for  be  it  re- 
membered, that  relief  fronj  one  expense  as- 
sists towards  the  payment  of  others. 

The  state  of  the  wine  trade  having  for  so 
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many  years  claimed  my  attention,  the  Report 
of  the  Lords  Committee  upon  the  Foreign 
Trade  of  the  Country  could  not  fail  of  attract- 
in?  my  special  notice ;  and  more  particularly^ 
as  I  could  not  wish  for  higher  authority,  to 
establish  and  prove  the  truth  of  my  statements, 
than  such  as  is  founded  upon  the  same  au- 
thentic records. 

Without  meaning  the  slightest  disrespect 
to  the  gentlemen  examined  at  their  Lordships* 
Bar,  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  from  them 
in  opinion,  in  many  instances :  in  fact,  they 
appear  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  prepared 
to  answer  certain  of  their  Lordships'  questions. 
They,  however,  all  concur  in  one  opinion, — 
that  the  excess  of  duty  is  the  principal  cause 
of  the  diminished  consumption. 

That  you  may  the  more  easily  trace  the 
effect  of  duties  on  consumption  and  trade,  I 
beg  to  submit  to  you  an  account  of  the  Import 
and  Export  of  Wines*  from  the  year  1786, 
when  a  reduction  of  duty  took  place ;  specifying 

♦  Appendix  A.  and  B. 
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the  annual  average  consumption,  ivhen  any 
alteration  took  place  in  the  duties,  distin-- 
guishing  the  time  whether  of  war  or  peace. 
Permit  me,  however,  first  to  draw  your  at- 
tention to  die  state  of  the  trade  previously 
to  1786. 

The  document  Appendix  C.  was  laid  be-* 
fore  Parliament  in  April  1791>  by  the  late 
Right  Honourable  William  Pitt,  being  an  ac- 
count of  the  Wines  imported  into  Great  Bri- 
tain in  the  years  1784,  1785,  1786,  com- 
pared with  the  years  1788,  1789,  1790,  being 
the .  periods  prior  and  posterior  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  in  1786.* 

The  duties  in  the  first  period  were, 
On  French   wine  99/.    8^.   9^.^  per  tun,  or 

7^.  lOd.^o  per  gallon. 
On  Portugal,  and  nearly   the  same  on  other 
wines,  49/.  14^.   1^.^  per  tun,  or  about 
4fS.  6d.  per  gallon. 

In  the  year  1786,  a  reduction  took  place 
of  48/.  12^.  3d.  on  French  wine,  and  of 
26/.  17^.  Sd.  per  tun  on  Portugal  wine,  &c. 

*  Sect  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vol.  46,  p.  51  i. 
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Wine  was  placed  partly  under'  the  controul 
of  the  Excise  from  the  5th  of  July,  when  the 
duties  to  the  Excise  and  Customs  together 
amounted  to 

About  4s.  O^d.  per  gallon,  or  50/.  16$.  6d. 
per  tun,  on  French  wine. 

About  2^.  6^d.  per  gallon,  or  33/.  l6s^ 
per  tun,  on  Portugal  and  other  wines. 

The  annual  average  of  Import  was  of  tuna 
15^953. 


French. 

Portugal. 

RbenUb. 

SpMiidi. 

T»ul 

of 
Import. 

^n  at  High, 

TnD8. 

463 

12,390 

TUM. 

148 

Tons. 

2952 

Too*. 
15,963 

^TflReducedi 

1790/  i>"*y  ^ 

1225 

21.384 

127 

4512 

27^46. 

Increase  of  Im-^ 

port  at  the  re-  > 

.    duced  Duty   J 

762 

H994 

— 

1660 

11.392: 

And    also    an    Increase    in    the   Revenue  of 
88,556/.  per  annum. 

The  investigation  of  figures  is  in  itself  so 
dull  a  process,  and,  unavoidably,  I  shall  have 
to  trespass  so  greatly  on  the  patience  of  your 
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Right  Honourable  Board,  that  I  must  thus 
early  crave  your  indulgence ;  but  the  preceding 
result,  in  consequence  of  a  reduction  of  the 
duties,  is  so  important,  that  I  humbly  pray 
your  attention  thereto.  For  so  instantaneous 
was  the  effect,  that  even  in  the  first  year 
it  took  place,  there  was  an  increase  of 
nearly  10,000  tuns;  and  by  the  import  in  the 
very  short  period  of  four  years,  the  commerce 
of  the  country  in  wine  was  increased  three- 
fourths,  and*  the  revenue  improved  in  the  ratio 
of  14  per  centum. 

If  you  will  be  pleased  to  compare  this 
statement  with  that  in  Appendix  G.  you 
will,  at  one  view,  see  exhibited  the  effect  of 
high  and  low  duties. 

From  the  Schedule  A.  you  will  perceive 
that  the  increase  of  the  revenue  and  com- 
merce was  progressive  from  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  in  1786  until  the  yiear  1794,  when 
the  import  had  reached  30,290  tuns ;  so  that 
the  consumption  of  wine  in  the  short  space 
of  eight  years  was  doubled.  So  generally  had 
the   use   of   wine   been   introduced,    that   an 
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additional  duty  of  20/.  per  tun  upon  Portugal 
and  other  wines  did  not  afiect  their  consump* 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  the  import  of  1795 
was  35,608  tuns,  of  which  33,297  were  left 
for  home  consumption.  Unfortunately  for 
the  revenue  and  trade,  it  was  presumed 
that  the  use  of  wine  had  become  so  habitual, 
that  it  would  not  be  relinquished  at  any  rate 
of  duty ;  and,  therefore,  in  1796,  additional 
duties  were  imposed  of  30/.  on  French,  and 
20/.  on  Portugal  and  other  wines. 

The  Ministry,  however,  were  greatly  de- 
ceived; because  the  trite  adage,  in  political 
arithmetic,  that  two  and  two  do  not  produce 
four,  was  forgotten,  and  if  I  may  so  venture 
to  speak,  the  goose  was  killed — the  golden 
egg  lost. 

The  public  could  not  afford,  or  were  un- 
willing, to  pay  the  increased  rate  of  duty ;  so 
that  the  average  import  of  the  three  next 
years  declined  to  20,961  tuns,*  of  which  only 
18,104  tuns  of  wine-f-  (not  French)  were  left 

•  Appendix  A. 
t  In  their  Lordships'  Report  D. 
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for  home  consumption.  As  to  French  wine, 
it  was  reduced  to  only  162  tuns  per  annum ; 
and  the  average  for  the  next  five  years  was 
only  215  tins,  instead  of  870^*  the  former 
consumption  of  French  wine. 

In  the  year  1798  political  convulsions  took 
place  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  from  that 
period  until  the  Peace  in  1815^  a  great  variety 
of  events  occurred  that  unhinged  the  course 
of  the  wine  .trade,  and  produced  occasional, 
but  temporary  increase,  the  causes  of  which  I 
crave  your  permission  to  explain  hereafter* 

From  the  documents  of  their  Lordships' 
Committee,  and  the  annual  Finance  Report 
presented  to  Parliament,  the  subjoined  ac- 
counts are  formed : 

l.-f-  An  account  of  the  net  produce  of 
the  Revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  derived 
from  Wine  in  1801  to  1803,  compared  with 
the  period  of  1819  to  1821,  both  inclusive; 
shewing  a  diminution  in  the  latter  period  of 
1,061,538/.  sterling. 

•  Appendix  A,  t  Appendix  E. 
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2.*  An  account  of  tiie  number  of  tuns  of 
Foreign  Wine  imported  in  the  same  periods ; 
shewing  a  decrease  in  the  latter  of  60,41 9  tuns. 

S.'f  Ah  account  of  the  net  produce  of 
the  annual  average  with  the  rate  of  duties  at 
the  respective  periods,  with  *the  average  quan- 
tity of  tuns  of  Wine  imported  in  the  re- 
spective triennials;  shewing  the  annual  de- 
crease of  revenue  and  trade  at  the  increased 
rate  of  duty. 

From  which  it  appears,  that  the  increase  in 
the  rate  of  duty  is  in  the  following  ratio :— - 
30  per  centum  on  all  wines  in  Great  Britain. 
120  per  centum  on  French       ^ 
130  ditto,  on  an  average,  on  >  in  Ireland. 
Portugal  and  other  winesJ 

That  the  diminution  in  the  revenue  is  to 
the  large  amount  of  upwards  of  1,000,000/. 
sterling;  or,  on  an  average,  upwards  of 
350,000/.  per  annum. 

The  decrease  in  the  trade,  more  than  60,000 
tuns,  being  an  annual  loss  to  the  navigation 
of  upwards  of  20,000  tuns. 

•  Appendix  F^  t  Appendix  G. 
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The  corollary   to   this  statement  is,    that, 

at  the  present  high  duties. 

The  revenue  has  received  less  than  at 
the  former  lower  duties  by  (per 
annum) ^353,846 

The  shipping  interest  has  lost  by  di- 
minution of  freightage,  at  2/.  per 
tun,  the  present  customary  freight, 
(formerly  3/.)        40,280 

The  loss  (or  diminution  in  the  means 
of  earning)  by  individuals  imme- 
diately concerned  in  the  trade,  such 
as  fees  of  office,  bonds,  stamps, 
labourers  for  landing,  housing, 
cartage,  coopers'  warehouse,  rents, 
merchants'  profits,  &c.  taking  the 
whole  at  the  low  estimate  of  12/, 
per  tun,  is  upwards  of  ...     .     240,000 


Loss  to  the  Revenue  and  Trade 
per  annum        •     .     •     . 


I     £634,126 


Besides  this  direct  loss  of  upwards  of  600,000/, 
per  annum,  sustained  by  the  revenue  and  trade 
of  the   Country,   or   upwards  of  1,800,000/. 
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sterling  in  the  short  period  of  the  last  three 
years,  is  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
the  certain,  though  more  indirect  loss  the 
Country  has  suffered  by  the  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  returns  to  the  foreign  merchant, 
who  is  deprived  of  the  funds,  which,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  that  great  and  enlightened 
minister  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  as  expressed  in  his 
celebrated  speech  on  the  Commercial  Treaty 
(May  5,  1806),  "  would  be  invested  in  the 
produce  of  our  industry  and  manufactures/' 

The  invoice  value  of  a  tun  of  wine,  at  a 
very  moderate  calculation,  may  be  estimated 
on  an  average  at  50/.,  though  on  French  wine 
it  is  nearly  four  times  that  sum. 

The  amount  of  returns  to  be  made  for 
20,140  tuns  at  50/.  is  1,007,000/.  sterling,— 
or  say  in  round  numbers,  a  million  sterling 
per  annum ;  that  is,  by  so  much  less  expended 
in  our  manufactures,  or  circulated  in  our  ge- 
neral commerce. 

This  is  not  a  garbled  or  exaggerated  state- 
ment; it  can  be  established  as  fact  at  the 
Bar  of  your  Right  Honourable  Board* 
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1  ought  to  apologize,  and  I  do  pray  your 
pardon,  if,  in  the  course  of  my  humble  me* 
morial,  I  may  have  used  strong  epithets;  but 
I  could  not  otherwise  express  my  feelings  as 
to  the  present  system  of  Finance,  which  is 
proved  to  be 
Injurious, 

Because  the  Revenue  is  diminished  up* 
wards  of  350,000/.  per  annum. 
Improvident, 

Because  the  Public  pay  on  French 
ll5.  5f€?.,  and  7s.  7d.  per  gallon  on 
other  wines ;  although  4^.  per  gallon 
01^  the  former  importation  would  be 
more,  productive  to  the  revenue. 
Impolitic, 

Because  the  Commerce  of  the  Country 

is  deprived  of  the  circulation  of  more 

than  1,300,000/*  per  annum. 

Perhaps,  I  ought  not  to  trespass  further  upon 

the  time  of  your  Right   Honourable   Board; 

but  rest  the  claim--I  itiay  say,  the  right  of  the 

pmblic^  to   a  reduction  of  the  excess  of^the 

present  uiipro<)uctive  rate  df  duties  upon  winb, 
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upon  the  foregoing  simple  statement.  It  is 
founded  upon  stubborn  figures :  if  they  are  cor- 
rect (and  I  declare  there  is  not  ainy  intentional 
error),  they  speak  for  themselves, — no  argu- 
ment c£m  improve  their  evidence. 

Before  I  submit  to  your  Right  Honourable 
Bodrd  my  humble  opinion  on  the  means  of  in- 
creasing the  revenue,  relieving  the  public,  and 
promoting  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and 
also  state  the  grounds  on  which  my  opinion  is 
founded,  I  pray  your  indulgence  to  give  an 
epitome  o£  the  history  of  the  Wine  Trade,  and 
the  general  effect  of  duties  and  price  on  the 
revenue  and  commierce  thereof.  My  calcular 
tions  are  not  founded  on  fanciful  estimates, 
but  upon  the  data  of  experience!,  upon  the  re- 
sult of  pastev^ts,  confident  that  ^milar  effects 
wild  ever  succeed  similar  caused.  I  adopt  the 
principles  and  opinion  of  that  great  master 
of  finance  and  political  (economy,  the  late 
Right  Honourable  William  Pitt ;  for  though 
there  may  be  some  difference  in  opinion  upon 
his  general  policy,  there  can  be  none  upon  his 
financial  abilities. 
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The  rate  of  duty  upon  foreign  commodities 
has  (as  before  observed)  reference  to 
1st,  Prohibition. 
2dly,    Protection   of  home   produce,   or 

that  of  favoured  nations ;  or^ 
3dly,  Revenue. 

Prohibitory  duties  have  seldom  failed  of 
their  intended  object;  for  instance,  that  of 
25/.  per  tun  on  French  wine,  in  1697>  had  im- 
mediate effect*;  for  the  import  was  reduced 
to  only  two  tuns  and  a  quarter ;  nor  did  the 
import  materially  increase  until  the  years  I7OI 
and  1702  -f-,  when  an  import  of  about  3000 
tuns  took  place,  in  anticipation  of  the  impend- 
ing Methuen  Treaty  of  1704,  whereby  Portu- 
gal wines  were  favoured  (and  subsequently, 
Spanish  also)  by  paying  one-third  less  duty 
than  French.  The  French  trade,  however,  had 
received  a  death-wound;  for  the  annual  ave- 
rage of  the  succeeding  ten  years  was  only  193 
tuns.     In  1713,  about  the  time  of  the  Peace 


*  7th  and  8th  King  William,  chap.  27. 

t  Parliamentary  Reports,  March  50,  1786,  and  Appendix  N. 
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of  Utrecht,  ttie  trade  in  French  wine  took  a 
start,  and  2550  tuns  were  imported,  and  the 
annual  average  of  the  succeeding  twenty  years 
was  about  1210  tuns;  but  from  that  period, 
1733  to  1785,  the  trade  again  declined,  and 
the  annual  average  was  only  about  500  tuns. 

The  prohibitory  duty  in  Ireland  in  1785,* 
though  it  continued  in  force  only  a  few 
months,  not  only  had  its  effect  in  stopping 
the  import  of  Portugal  wine,  but  reversed  the 
course  of  the  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

In  1782,  the  import  of  Portugal  wine  was 
1857  tuns  ;  of  Spanish,  309  tuns. 

In  1783,  2013  tuns  of  Portugal;  and  of 
Spanish^  only  74. 

Whereas,  in  1811,  so  great  a  change  had 
taken  place,  that  only  798  tuns  of  Portugal, 
and  1008  tuns  of  Spanish,  were  imported. 

In  1812,  3038  tuns  of  Spanish,  and  only 
1826  tuns  of  Portugal. 

These  examples  of  the  influence  of  protect- 
ing duties  on  trade  deserve  the  serious  consi- 
deration of  Governments,  generally  speaking. 


♦  25th  George  III. 
C 
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before  they  impose  either  prohibitory  or  €x^ 
cessive  duties  on  foreign  commodities;  but 
they  particularly  refer  to  those  of  Spain  and 
Portugal : — to  Spain,  on  account  of  her  pro- 
hibitions of  our  produce  and  manufacture; 
and  to  Poiftugal,  because,  by  antircommercia} 
regulations,  she  surreptitiously  raises  the  price 
of  her  indigenous  produce,  her  principal  article 
of  export,  for  which  Great  Britain  not  pnly  is 
her  l)est,  hut  nearly  her  sole  customer.*  This 
circumstance  shews,  that  England  can  be  sup- 
plied with  win^  from  other  countries,  which 
she  may  favour  by  a  reduction  of  drUti^Sp 

We  may  here  remark,  that  additional  duties, 
when  imposed  with  a  view  to  revenue,  have 
ireduced  the  consumption,  with  the  exception 
of  two  instances  only,  viz,  1763  and  1795^ 
(as  before-mentioned),  which  did  not  diminish, 
the  trade ;  and  that  th^  additaonal  dpty  bad 
not  that  effect  in  1763  may  b^  attributed  ta 
the  restoration  of  p^ace  at  th^^t  period,  when 
tlje  Nation  was  fUishe4  with  victory. 

But  a  similar  amount  of  duty  (8/.  on  French, 


♦  Appendix  M. 
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a»d  41.  c»  other  wines)  in  1745  recliioed  the 
imjHiFt  from  169034  tuns  to  19,205;  conse* 
qiienttj  the  rovemie  was  diminished  22,454/. 
sta^Hng^  ijaj9t^d  of  being  increased. 

In  1778,.  and  in  the  succeeding  four  years, 
additional  duties  were  imposed,  amountii^  on 
Portugal  wine^  &c.  to  I6L  14«.  llfc^M  which 
was  estimated  to  produce  an. annual  increas^^ 
of  reyenua  €^  242,844/.;  but  die  import  de- 
clined from  14,^7  tu^s  to  9450  of  Portugal 
wiae,  so  that  the  increase  of  refvenue  was  only 
6311/.^  whkh  a  duty  of  &&.  7 id.  per  tun  on  the 
former  import  would  have  effected:  the  public, 
therefore,  were  hurthened  with  the  pa3nnent  of 
an  unproductive  duty  of  I6I.  6s.  A^d.  per  tun. 

iUthdugh  so  many  years  are  past,  I  remem- 
ber hfaviag  several  commiuBications  with  the^ 
members,  of  adhiinistratum ;  and,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollectton,  it  was  with  Mr.  Brummdl, 
Seenetacy  to^  Lord  Norths  with  whom  I  princi- 
pally communicated,  and  to  whom  I  presented 
a  Mejpaortal,  of  which  the  annexed  Appendix  H. 
is  aUr  extract.   I  also  remember  the  observation 

c  2 
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then  made,  "That  they  did  not  perceive  any 
more  ostensible  article  than  Wine  for  taxation/' 

Perhaps  "  valeat  quantum  valere  potest''  was 
the  motto  of  the  financier :  he  did  not  refer  to 
the  effect  which  the  additional  duty  might  have 
on  the  commerce  of  the  country,  nor  to  the  op- 
pression of  the  public  by  the  imposition  of  an 
improducti ve  tax.*  The  estimate  of  its  produce 
was  formed  upon  the  Report  of  Excise  Accounts : 
they  were  the  basis  of  his  calculation;  and  if 
the  estimate  were  not  realized,  the  deficiency 
was  made  good  from  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

Although  I  will  not  venture  to  assert  that 
the  Memorials  then  presented  by  me  to  minis- 
ters influenced  the  late  Right  Honourable  Mr. 
Pitt  in  his  subsequent  reduction  of  the  duty; 
yet  from  the  correspondence  that  took  place 
with  Mr.  Walpole,  the  Envoy  at  Lisbon,  and  the 
late  Mr«  Fawkener,  who  went  on  a  mission  to 
the  Court  of  Lisbon  iij  1785,  for  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  trade  between  this  country 
and  Portugal,  (and  my  having  been  principally 

'  *  See  the  late  Right  Honourable  George  Rose  on  the  Reve- 
nue of  the  Country. 
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employed  on  that  occasion  by  my  late  uncle, 
Mr«  Whitehead,  then   Consul,  in  the   corre- 
spondence and  in  drawing  up  the  state  of  the 
trade   at  Oporto,)    I  have   reason   to  flatter 
mysielf  that  it  is  possible   they   might  have 
iallen  into  his  hands,  and  attracted  his  notice. 
The  year  1786  is  the  grand  epoch  in  the 
Wine  trade,  when  Mr.  Pitt,  with  the  boldness 
that  marked  his  character,  and  with  the  fore- 
sight of  an  able  financier,  reduced  the  duties  tO 
increase  the  revenue  and  extend  the  commerce 
of  the  Country,  as  he  emphatically  observed  in 
his  memorable  speech  the  5th  of  May,  1786.  * 
"  A  reduction  of  the  duty  would  increase  the 
*'  consumption  of  wine,  and,  in  return,  afford 
an  opportunity  of  circulating  o^r  various  fa- 
brics, in  which  the  industry,  the  capital,  the 
navigation  of  the  Country,  were  employed ; 
"  and  of  disposing  of  our  woollens,  our  cottons, 
"our  hardware,  &c.,  and  also  of  improving 
"  our  revenue/'. 

The  almost  instantaneous   increase   in    the 
trade  proved  the  good  policy  of  his  measures; 

*  Parliamentary  Debates. 
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for  in  the  year  1791  he  laid  the  account  be- 
fore Parliament  *,  of  which  I  have  already  had 
the  honour  to  give  your  Right  Honourable 
Board  an  extract,  shewing  the  increase  in  the 
revenue  and  trade.  A  progressive  annual  in- 
crease continued  until  the  year  1795,  when 
tlie  Import  amounted  to  35,608  tuns  in  Great 
Britain  only. 

The  effect  of  the  impolitic  duty  in  1796  I 
have  already  shewn ;  it  is  an  instance  that  even 
those  who  possess  the  greatest  talents  do  not 
always  exercise  dound  judgment.  The  war  was 
then  particularly  oppressive,  and  ready  money 
was  much  wanted ;  so  that,  perhaps^  the 
minister  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
360,000/.  *hich  the  duty  on  stock  in  hand 
placed  at^is  command. 

In  the  years  1797  and  1798,  Portugal  was 
threatened  with  invasion  by  Spain,  which,  in- 
deed, took  place  partially ;  when  the  merchants 
in  Portugal  removed  their  property,  and  a 
forced  import  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  wines 
was  the  consequence.     Their  quality  was  infe- 


•  Appendix  C. 
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rior.  The  expense  of  warehouse-rent,  the 
charges  of  keeping  them,  and  the  quantity  be- 
coming thus  disproportionate  to  the  demand, 
compelled  the  holders  to  make  very  great 
sacrifices ;  and  wines  were  forced  off  at  a  re- 
duction of  price  greater  than  the  increased 
rate  of  duty  of  1796.  As  wines  thus  became 
cheaper,  the  consumption  was  restored,  and 
was  progressively  increasing ;  so  that  in  1803 
it  was  of  French  wine  910  tuns,  and  bf  other 
wines  30,619 :  when  a  fetal  mistake  was  again 
committed  ;  the  effect  of  the  increase  of  duty 
in  1796  V^a^  not  referred  to;  Excise  Reports, 
not  the  experience  and  opinion  of  merchants, 
were  consulted,  either  on  the  state  of  the  trade, 
or  the  cause  of  revived  consumption. 

In  1803  additional  duties  were  imposed, 
notwithstanding  my  Answer  to  the  question  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then  did  me  the 
hbnour  to  put — **  What  increase  of  duty  wine 
"  would  bear  V  I  respectfully  gave  my  opinion, 
that  an  increase  of  duty  would  cause  a  decrease 
of  revenue.  The  neglect  of  that  humble  opinion 
not  only  again  reduced  the  consumption  of 
wine  (for  the  average  entry  for  bome,consuir 
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ti(m  was  reduced  from  30,600  tuns,  ta  18,14& 
per  annum),  but  it  was  also  fatal  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Portugal  merchants,  several  of  whom 
sustained,  to  my  knowledge,  losses  to  a  \ery 
great  amount ;  some  were  absolutely  ruined,  and 
the  course  of  the  trade  was  destroyed.  Wines 
were  unsaleable  at  any  price  beyond  the  amount 
of  the  duties.  The  disbursements  for  freight, 
warehouse-rent,  and.  charges,  exceeded  the 
amount  of  first  cost.  The  importers  of  wine  at 
that  period  were  similarly  situated  to  the  holders 
of  an  undisposable  article  at  the  present* 

In  1808-9f  the  invasion  of  Portugal  took 
place  in  earnest..  The  French  occupied  the 
country;  British  residents  were  compelled  to 
remove  their  wines  and  property ;  a  forced  and 
generally  destructive  export  of  wines  took  place. 
Fortunately  J  the  quality  of  the  wine  was  good. 
A  general  opinion  prevailed,  that  the  French, 
adopting  their  too  frequent  unrelenting  policy 
in  the  countries  they  conquered,  would  destroy 
the  vineyards  that  produced  wine,  because  they 
rivalled  the  consumption  of  their  own  in  this 
country;  and  evjery  body  here^  who  could  af- 
ford  it,,  supplied   their  cellars.     Happily  for 
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Portugal,  and,  I  hope  I  may  say,  for  this 
Country,  the  enemy  had  Hot  time  to  execute 
that  nefarious  purpose,  if  it  had  ever  been 
contemplated ;  for  our  brave  and  invincible 
army  dispossessed  the  usurpers  of  the  do- 
minions of  our  old  and  faithful  allies.  But, 
though  the  enemy  was  driven  out,  the  occupa** 
tion  of  the  country  by  our  numerous  armies 
gave  reason  to  expect,  and  in  fact  did  occa- 
sion, the  exhaustion  of  the  stock  of  wine  in 
the  country.  The  apprehension  of  scarcity 
promoted  the  demand  and  sale ;  Bud  in  the 
years  1809,  1810,  and  1811,  the  trade  and 
the  revenue  flourished. 

In  the  year  1815,  the  appearance  of  the 
revenue  again  deceived  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer;  and,  without  reference  to  the  cause 
of  its  increase  in  the  few  preceding  years,  he 
contemplated  an  additional  duty.  Had  it 
taken  effect,  the  consequences  would  have 
been  ruinous.  I  respectfully  entreated  him 
to  desist;  and  submitted  to  his  considera- 
tion   the    Memorial   I^*     demonstrating   my 

prediction  in   1803,    that  a  decrease  in  the 

*'"*■'  '-•  >  '     ■'■'■ " 

•  Appendix  I. 
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revenue  would  ensue  from  the  increase  of  the 
duty.  This  prediction  had  been  fully  verified ; 
for  the  revenue  was  kss  by  192,034/.  in  the 
year  18^13,  than  it  had  been  in  1803. 

Although  I  had  not,  at  that  time,  a  com- 
plete series  of  official  documents,  my  Memo- 
rial was  founded  upon  such  as  I  could  collect 
at  casual  opportunities,  and  my  observations 
on  the  general  circumstances  of  the  trade.  I 
flatter  myself  that,  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
ferences I  had  the  honour  of  holding  with 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  his  opinion 
4ipon  the  policy  of  the  additional  duty  was 
shaken  ;  as  he  proposed  to  separate  the  measure 
from  a  Bill  he  was  then  introducing  respect- 
ing other  branches  of  the  revenue,  and  suspend 
that  part  referring  to  wine,— ^and  to  give  me 
time  to  ihvestigate  the  necessary  official  do- 
cumehts,  to  refute  or  confirm  my  statement. 
Free  access  was  allowed  me  to  inspect  the 
documents,  which  completely  established  my 
facts.  Previously,  however,  to  my  having  the 
necessary  time  to  arrange  them,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  Wine  Bill  was  read  the 
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fiecand  time  in  the  House ;  and  I  immediately 
waited  upon  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman, 
and  delivered  the  Memorial  K.* 

Although  I  must  necessarily  enter  into  some 
d^tail^  in  fairness  I  ought  to  state  what  oc- 
curred at  that  time-.  The  Portuguese  Ambas- 
sador,  upon  the  first  introduction  of  the  Bill, 
was  much  alarmed  ;  for  if  the  additional  duty 
should  take  place,  the  destruction  of  the  trade 
would,  obviously,  ensue :  he,  therefore,  renewed 
his  negotiations  Mrith  this  Government  upon  the 
subject  of  the  powers  and  exclusive  privileges 
of  the  Monopoly  Wine  Company,  and  the 
numerous  anti-commercial  regulations  and 
restrictions  on  the  trade,  which  were  (and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say^  yet  are)  strictly  enforced  under 
the  severest  penalties;  all  tending  to  enhance 
and  surreptitiously  keep  up  the  price  of  wine, 
by  restricting  the  quantity  pennitted  to  be 
sold,  and  confining  the  purchases  to  a  limited 
and  partial  district,  from  which  only,  wines 
are  allowed  to  be  exported  to  Great  Britain. 
Against  these  oppressions,    numerous  rem<m- 

t  0 

*  Appendix  K. 
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strances  and  complaints  had  been  repeatedly 
made  by  our  Government  without  effect ;  sd 
much  so,  that  in  the  preceding  February,  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  declared  in  the  House,  that  he 
had  doubts  whether  prohibitory  duties  would 
not  be  necessary  to    obtain  the  redress  this 
Coilntry  was  entitled  to.     The  alarm  of  the 
Portuguese  Ambassador,  on  learning  that  the 
Additional  Duty  Bill  had  been  read  a  second 
time,  naturally  increased  ;    for  he  concluded 
that  the  threat  of  February  would  be  realized. 
I  was  acquainted  with  the  state  of  His  Excel- 
lency's mind,    and    also    that    he   had   had 
powers   from  his  Court   to  negotiate  for  the 
redress  of  the  grievances  complained  of,  but 
had  omitted  to  exiercise  them.      A  change  of 
ministry  had,    however,    taken  place  in   the 
Cabinet  of  Brazil ;  a  new  ambassador  was  just 
arrived  here  to  supersede  him,  who  was  on  the 
very  eve  of  delivering  his  credentials.    Time 
pressed  ;  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost ;  for  if 
tlie  Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  the  trade  would 
be  reduced  to  a  mere  nothing.    His  only  hope 
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rested  on  giving  assurances  that  he  would 
recommend  it  t6  his  government  to  redress  the 
grievance,  if  the  new  duty  should  be  sus- 
pended. He  accordingly  addressed  an  official 
paper  to  that  effect ;  which  was  received  on 
the  very  day  appointed  for  the  third  reading 
of  the  Bill,  and  to  which  the  Chancellor  of 
Ae  Exchequer  referred  when  he  moved  for 
the  third  reading  to  be  postponed  to  that 
day  three  months.  Although  I  do  not  pre» 
sume  to  claim  the  whole  merit  of  having 
stopped  a  Tax  Bill  after  it  had  been  twice 
read  in  the  House,  I  hope  I  may  without 
imputation  of  vanity  flatter  myself  I  was  in 
a  humble  degree  instrumental  in  preserving 
the  Commerce  of  the  Country :— I  very  truly 
regret  that  I  was  not  then  so  fortunate  as 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  reduce  the  duties,  and 
thereby  extend  and  improve  it.  That  the  re- 
istrictions  upon  the  trade  in  Portugal  were  jiot 
removed,  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Portuguese 
Ambassador;  his  powers  to  arrange  the  business 
here  had  ceased  : — it  is  to  be  attributed  to  a 
baneful  influence  reported  (it  is  ta  be  hoped 
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not  truly)  to  have  prevailed  at  the  Court 
of  Brazil  at  tljiat  period — an  influence  that  too 
frequently  pollutes  the  course  of  justice  in 
despotic  governments. 

Having  now  had  the  honour  to  submit  to* 
your  Right  Honourable  Board  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  the  effect  of  duties  and  price  on  the 
consumption  of  wine,  during  the  eventful^ 
fluctuations  of  our  long-protracted  war^  soc 
gloriously  terminated  in  1815 ;  I  have  only^ 
to  a<Jd,  that,  although  a  variety  of  events 
occvLrre4  which  affected  commerce,  the  general 
priiM^iple  that  influenci^s  consumption  (ther 
pr^ce  of  the  article)  steadily  gojvemed;  and 
as  wine  was  cheap  or  d^ar,  the  deinand  in* 
cr^a^d  or  decreased* 

Duriqg  such  fluctuations  in  the  supply  of 
^n  article,^  it  is  not  e£^sy  to  foresee  what 
wojuld  have  be^n  the  state  of  th»  txe^^  yfhm 
tfe^y  qeased.  35Mt  now  th^-t  we.hav:e  had  se\!efi 
years  of  pea(>?  and  the  trade  has  returned: 
i9^  itsj  natural  course^  a^d  the  charges  and 
^xp^nses  of  bringing  the  commodity  tp  niarkeC 
are. ascertained,:  we  may  form  a  conrect  estinaate 
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for  succeeding  years,  not  only  by  wi  average 
of  the  preceding,  but  also  by  observing' 
whether  the  annua}  consumption  has  a  ten-^ 
dency  to  a  progressive  increase  or  decrease.- 
I  regret  to  observe,  by  tbe  Appendix  F, 
giving  an  account  of  the  Importation  and 
Revenue  for  the  last  three  years,  that  it  is 
annually  declining ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  add,- 
that  though  the  present  semeetre  is  not  com*- 
plete  (I  am  writing  the  15th  of  June),  non 
the  official  accounts  made  up,  I  calculate,  from* 
the  consumption  since  January,  that  the  re- 
venue in  wine  in  this  year  (1822)  will  be  less 
than  in  1821. 

The  importation  of  wiije  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  year  1821,  ending  the  5th 
January  last,  was  reduced  to  20,504  tuns ;  in 
tjhe  year  1803  it  was  45,292  tuns.. 

The  late  Mr.  Pitt,  in>  l^s  luminous  speech 
May  5th,  1786,  already  referred  to,  stated 
also,^  '*  That  t^ere  were  great  an^  extensive 
"  frauds  cqmmitted  in   the  wine  trade,    no 

gentleman  C9uld  doi^t,  who  was   informi^ 

that  the  legal  importjation  of  wine  at  present 
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**  was  very  considerably  less  than  it  had  been 
*'  thirty-six  years  ago,  and  at  the  same  time 
**  considered  that  the  actual  consumption  was 
"  in  reality  prodigiously  increased/^  He 
stated  the  amount  of  the  importation  on  an 
average  taken  at  several  different  times;  by 
which  it  appeared,  "  that,  admitting  the  con- 
"  sumption  at  present  (1786)  to  be  only 
*^  equal  to  what  it  was  thirty-six  years  ago 
"  (in  1750),  the  revenue  lost  upwards  of 
"  280,000/.  annually  by  the  frauds  which 
**  it  suffered/' 

But,  had  Almighty  God  spared  the*invaluable 
life  of  that  great  statesman  to  his  Country  unto 
this  time,  how  great  would  be  his  surprise  to 
find  that  the  trade,  which  by  his  prompt,  wise, 
and  energetic  measures,  he  had  raised,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  years,  from  16,000 
ttms  per  annum  to  35,000  tuns!  was  now 
(1822)  reduced  not  only  below  what  he 
stated  to  Parliament  it  was  in  the  year  1750, 
but  that  the  consumption  of  wine,  in  all  Great 
Britain^  upon  a  comparison  of  the  average 
of  the  past  three  years  (to  the  5th  of  January 
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last,)  with  that  of  the  nearly  corresponding 
periods  in  last  century,*  viz.  1721,  1722, 
1723,  was  then  greater  in  England  alone, 
by  upwards  of  4000  tuns  per  annum;  not- 
withstanding the  prodigious  increase  of  our 
population  and  affluence.  Such  is  the  effect 
of  high  duty  and  price  on  the  public. 

His  representation,  that  there  were  then 
great  frauds,  is  now  in  a  great  measure  pre- 
vented;  for  as  to.  smuggling  wine,  the  bulk 
of  the  casks  and  the  precautions  taken  on 
the  coast  render  it  impossible  that  it  should 
be  to  any  extent,  if  at  all ;  and  wine  being 
now  under  the  supervision  of  the  Excise, 
renders  the  detection  of  adulteration  or  mix- 
ture  so  easy,    that   I    do   not   believe  adul* 

Tuns  Imported. 

•  1721   25,263 

1722 25,470 

1728 22,415 

3;  78,148 
Average 24,882 

Vide  Parliamentary  Reports,  1786. 
D 
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teration  ia  now  practised;  certainly  ndt  by 
the  Jrespecijable  dealers,  of  whom  no  suspicion 
ought  to  be  Entertained*  Whedier  aa  oc- 
casional mixture  of  cheap  Cape  wines,  dither 
to  improve  them^  or  increase  the  quantity  x>f 
foreign  wine^  may  be  practised  by  those  in 
a  small  way  of  business,  I  am  not  informed.; 
but  to  avoid  adultwadon,  and  to  be  sure 
that  the  wine  is  neat  as  imported,  any  indi- 
vidual can  9  for  himself,  or  jointly  with  o^rs, 
in  the  present  altered  state  of  the  trade,  buy 
even  a  single  cask  of  any  wine  at  the  London 
Docks,  where  no  mixture  is  permitted^  so 
that  he  is  then  certain  it  is  as  imported: 

The  diminished  state  of  the  coasumption, 
^ind  consequently  of  i?evenaje,  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  frauds  of  smuggling  or  adultera- 
tion. As  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  some 
people,  that  wine  is  gone  out  of  fashion, 
that  our  haUts  are  changed,  that  soda  water 
and  ginger  beer  are  now  our  only  drink,  it  is 
a  mistake;  it  is  the  price^  not  inclination, 
that   compels   abstinence*      Most  true   it  is, 
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that  there  are  some  unfortunate  individuals^ 
with  disorganized  stomachs^  who  cannot  drink 
wine  I  others  are  under  the  influence  of  water* 
prescribing  doctors,  who  fiatnoy  they  gain  ce^- 
lebrity  by  die  singularity  of  their  prescript 
tions;  doctors,  however,  frequently  instruct 
by  precept  rather  than  by  example.  I  remera-* 
ber  when  tar-water  was  all  the  fashion :  health 
could  not  be  preserved  unless  the  stomach 
was  as  wdl  saturated  with  tar  as  the  hold 
of  a  ship. 

In  proof  that  the  consumption  of  wine  will 
again  increase,  if  the  price  is  reduced,  I  refer 
to  the  account,  Appendix  C,  which  shews 
that  the  additional  duties  from  1778;  to  1782 
had  reduced  the  consuinptioB  to  16,000  tuns 
per  annum.  Wine  might  then  be  supposed 
to  have  gone  more  out  of  fashion  than  at 
present,  but  on  reference  to  that  account 
it  will  be  seen,  tlat  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  in  1786  had  immediate  effect,  for  the 
consumption  the  very  nest  year  increa3ed 
nearly  10,000  tuns,  oar  about  half  roc>re  than 
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it  was  ;  and,  moreover,  annually  progressively 
increased,  so  that  in  a  very  short  time  it 
amounted  to  upwards  of  35,000  tuns  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  would,  perhaps,  now  (taking 
our  very  great  increase  of  population  into 
consideration)  have  been  double  that  quan- 
tity, had  it  not  been  checked  by  the  im* 
politic  duties  imposed.    - 

That  the  present  state  of  society  is  much 
improved,  is  not  denied  :  happily,  inebriety 
is  not  the  vice  of  the  age.  It  is  not,  however, 
those  who  indulge  in  occasional  debauch,  nor 
your  three-bottle  men,  that  afiect  the  general 
consumption  of  wine,  for  they  are  but  few  in 
number ;  it  is  the  daily,  though  perhaps  small 
•consumption  of  the  middling  classes  of  society, 
the  coffee  and  chop  house  frequenters,  that  pro- 
motes the  revenue.  They  cannot,  or  will  not, 
pay  six  shillings,  and  at  some  houses  sevei;! 
,  shillings,  for  a  bottle  of  wine  *.:  but,  let  the  price 
of  wine  be  reduced  to  three  shillings  for  a 
bottle  of  Port,  and,  provided  the  price  is 
not   surreptitiously   kept    up   in   Portugal  by 
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means  which  I  have  already  stated,  but  the 
fair  and  natural  course  of  trade  be  permitted, 
I  know  that,  upon  the  reduction  of  duty  I 
shall  propose.  Port  wine  might  or  ought  to 
be  sold  at  that  price,  and  afibrd  ample  re- 
muneration to  the  farmer,  the  exporter,  the 
merchant,  and  retailer, .  and  that  a  pipe  of 
Port  might  be  laid  in  at  a  much  lower  rate, 
— no  doubt  need  be  entertained  that  the 
consumption  would  be  equal  to  what  it  was 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  year 
1803.  If  wine  was  restored  to.  nearly  the 
price  it  was  at  that  period,  it  would  not 
want  customers : — we  should  no  longer  hear 
that,  at  a  celebrated  and  highly  distinguished 
society,  a  field-officer  stints  himself  to  a 
single  glass  of  Port  or  Sherry,  though  he  re- 
members that  his  allowance,  when  an  ensign, 
was  the  third  of  a  bottle!— we  should  no 
longer  see  a  miserable  bottle  no  bigger  than 
a  vinegar-cruet  disgrace  the  table  of  a  coffee- 
house ! 
.    From  the  accounts  before  the  Lords  Corn- 
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mittee  it  is  proved,  that  the  average  produce  of 
the  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  duty  of 

11^.  5|rf.  on  French  1  .   ^        ^  .    . 

>  m  Great  Britain, 
T$.  7d.    on  other  wines  ) 

&  Ws.  Sid.  6n  French  1  •    ,    ,     ^ 

>  m  Ireland, 
7.^.  lid.  on  other  wines  J 

was  only  1,95S,944/.     It  is  also  proved  that 

the  average  of  the  three  years  ending  1803, 

was,  at  a  duty  of 

8s.  9id.  on  French  ^  .   '  ^  .    • 

,  >  in  Great  Bntam, 

5s.  9|o.  on  other  wines  ) 

4«.  9i^-  on  French 

3^.  Hd.  on  other  wines 
2,307,794/.  sterling ; — ^that  the  importation  was 
on  an  average  43,397  tuns. 

I  have  already  submitted  my  opinion,  and 
in  which,  I  trust,  ydur  Right'  Honourable 
Board  will  do  me  the  honour  to  concur,  diiat, 
oonailering  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
has  increased  one-third  in  the  course  of  the 
last  twenty  years  (of  the  increase  of  that  in 
Ireland  I  am  not  informed),  and  also  the  gene-*- 
ral  iiicrease  of  riches  of  the  country,  (though  I 
lament  that  the  affluence  of  the  agricultural  part 
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of  the  community  may  not  be  improved  in  the 
same  degree^)  it  may  ifairly  be  assumed,  that 
there  is  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  class 
of  persons  who  could  afibrd  to  buy  wine, 
provided  the  price  was  reduced  to  nearly  the 
same  rate  as.  1803.  The  importation  of  that 
year,  with  a  t^dency  to  increase,  was  45^292 
tuns ;  but,  for  round  numbers,  let  us  grant  the 
five  thousand  odd  hundreds  to  be  re-exported 
and  only  benefit  the  navigation  and  trade, 
and  that  40,000  tuns  would  again  he  the 
annual  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
a  duty  of  4s.  per  gallon  would  produce  a 
greater  revenue  by  62,0567.  than  has  been 
received  upon  the  average  of  the  last  three 
years  at  the  present  duties. 
,  The  reduction  of  the  duty  to  4*.  per  gallon 
on  all  wines,  would^  no  doubts  accelerate  the 
restoration  of  the  tride  mid  consumption ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  for  your  consideration,  if 
with  that  .view  you  will  be  pleased  to  recom- 
mtfod  that  the  reduction  would  be  expedient 
for  four  or  five  years,  or  until  the  trade  shall  be 
revived.     But,  ds  I  have  before  stated,  wine 
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should  be  taxed  to  the  utmost  that  would  be 
productive :  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  bear 
5^.  per  gallon,  or  63/.  per  tun,  which  would 
amount  to  2,520,000/.  or  an  increase  of 
revenue  of  566,052/.  per  annum  above  the 
average  of  the  last  three  years.  A  farther 
improvement  of  the  revenue  may  be  effected  : 
-=-as  wine  is  already  partly  under  the  controul 
of  the  Excise,  I  see  no  objection  to  its  being 
so  entirely :  which,  consequently,  by  the  dis- 
missal of  all  Custom-house  officers  employed  in 
that  department,  would  cause  a  great  saving  ; 
but  to  what  extent  I  have  no  data  to  ascertain. 

A  less  reduction  of  duty  than  that  proposed, 
will  be  of  no  general  benefit  to  the  public  or 
to  the  revenue,  for  it  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
dealers;  as  it  has  happened  on  other  occasions, 
on  a  small  reduction  of  duty. 

The  reduction  must  be  of  a  marked  charac- 
ter ^  that  the  public  generaUy  may  know  that 
the  duty  upon  a  gallon  of  wine  is  5s.  ^  and 
upon  a  pipe  of  Port  about  35/. ;  consequently, 
that  a  person  buying  a  pipe  of  Port  iii  bond  at 
the  London  Docks  at  35/.  to  40  guineas  a  ppe. 
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and  where  it  may  lay  transferred  to  his  order, 
guaranteed  from  all  lesJcage  or  damage,  for 
three  years,  without  payment  of  the  duties, 
his  wine  will  stand  him  in  about  28s.  to  30f  • 
per  dozen.  ^ 

To  establish  the  truth,  that  a  reduction  of 
duty  will  cause  an  increase  of  revenue  and 
trade,  is  the  object  of  my  labours,  and  may 
plead  an  apology  for  the  extreme  length  of 
my  details. 

My  grand  desideratum  will  be  attained,  by 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  to  5s.  per  gallon 
upon  the  wines  of  all  countries  that  will  re- 
ceive ouf  produce  and  manufactures  upon  the 
same  terms  as  Portugal  did  by  her  Treaty  of 
1810;  for  the  basis  of  all  trade  should  be,  re- 
ciprocity of  advantage  in  the  interchange  of 
the  suq)lus  of  their  respective  commodities. 

It  is  upon  experience  of  the  result^  and 
prompt  effect,  of  the  principle  adopted  by  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  in  the  Act  of  the  25th 
Geo.  III.  that  I  humbly  suggest  the  good 
policy  of  a  similar  measure:  viz.  to  promul- 
gate, mthout  delay,  to  the  whole  workl,  the 
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conditions  upon  which:  the  winea  of  all  coontrie^ 
will  be  admitted,  upc«t  equal  duties ;— conse- 
quently,, it  would  be  at  the  option  of  the  Go- 
vernments of  those  countries,  either  that 
their  duties  should  continue  as  at  present^ 
or  be  reduced. 

.  Our  conditions  being:  thus  made  known, 
would  render  the  details  and  procrastination 
€^  diplomatic  negotiations  unneces3ary ;  and 
the  spirit  of  free  trade  would  be  adopted)  by 
offering  equal  advantages  to  all ;  fpr  our  duties 
should  he  reduced  imtanter  upon  an  official 
notification  from  any  country  of  its  acceding 
to  our  propositions.  France  might  hesitate 
for  a  time,  but  I  have  no  doubt  all  other  coun- 
tries, wbhld  gladly  accept  the  boon.*       : 

The  United  Empire  of  Portugal  and  Brazil 
(though,  siEM^  last  year,  a  grand  schism  has 
occurred  in  the  union  of  that  empire^  which 
forebodes  ultimate  separation,)    hitherto  re- 

*  I  am  aware  of  the  stipulations  in  the  Methuen  Treaty ; 
but  when  France  (the  only  country  whose  wines  are  referred 
to)  acceeds  to  our  propositions,  arrangements  may  then  be 
made  with  Portugal. 
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ceives  every  article  of  our  produce  and  ma^ 
nuiacture  at  15  per  cent,  duty,  and  the 
amount  of  our  export  is  about  four  millions 
sterling  per  annum.  It  is  not,  therefore,  fair 
(and  of  this^  Portugal  greatly  complains)  that 
we  should  admit  the  wines  and  produce  of 
Spain  and  of  other  countries  upon  equal  terms 
with  hers* 

In  our  Treaty  with  Spain  of  the  14th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1809,  by  Article  the  3d,  it  is  stipulated , 

**  To  proceed  to  a  negotiation  of  treaty  and 
^^  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain^ 
'*  as  soon  as  it  should  be  practicable  so  to  do,i 
"  and  the  two  high  contracting  parties,  desirous 
"  mutually  to  protect  and  extend  the  com* 
"  merce  between  their  respective  subjects,  ta. 
**  proceed,  without  delay,  to  the  formation  of 
^  a  definitive  arrangement  of  commerce/' 

Notwithstanding  tMs  solemn  assurance,  on 
her  part,  to  promote  a  mutual  trade  between 
Ae  two  countries,  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
arrangement  having  been  made  for  that  de- 
sirable purpose;  on  the  contrary,  it  appears 
that  the  amount  of  our  exports,  in  the  year 
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1815,  was  2,981,205/. ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  prohibitions  that  have  taken  place  there, 
our  trade  has  rapidly  and  annually  decreased, 
so  th^^t  in  the  year  1819  it  was  only  518,845/. 
—I  have  not  a  series  of  the  documents  by  me, 
but  I  believe  they  amounted  to  less  last  year. 

The  export  of  wines  is  of  such  vital  import- 
ance to  Spain,  forming  (as  it  does  in  Portugal) 
the  chief  article  of  her  export  commerce,  that 
I  have  no  doubt,  if  an  intimation  on  our  part 
were  made  that  we  should  retaliate  if  their 
prohibitions  were  continued,  it  would  have  its 
effect. 

With  regard  to  Portugal  continuing  in  a 
great  measure  her  erroneous  system  of  re- 
straints upon  her  wine  trade,  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  tenor  of  a  Report 
made  by  a  Committee  of  a  respectable  body 
of  Merchants,  to  whom* the  question  was  re- 
ferred by  the  Cortes,  (in  fact,  with  the  offer 
of  a  reduction  in  duties  on  hpr  wines,  I  have  no 
doubt)  that  a  convention  might  now  be  made 
that  would  effectually  redress  all  complaints ; 
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and  at  the  same  time  a  revision  of  oiir  com- 
mercial Treaty  of  1810,  which  by  stipulation  is 
to  be  revised  in  the  year  1825,  might  also  be 
taken  into  consideration ;  and  I  need  only  refer 
your  Right  Honourable  Board  to  the  stipulations 
of  that  treaty  for  its  importance  to  the  com- 
merce of  both  countri^.  It  may  be  supposed^  by 
many  persons  unacquainted  with  the  extent  of 
the  produce  of  wmes  in  that  country,  that  they 
would  not  have  sufficient  for  our  supply;  but 
I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  an  account  of  the 
produce  in  the  district  allotted  for  the  export  to 
Great  Britain.*  There  are,  moreover,  eighteen 
parishes  in  the  vicinity  and  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  district,  which  produce  wines 
not  only  of  equal,  but  superior  quality,  as  ap- 
pears by  an  official  Report  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Lisbon  by  one  of  its  naembers,  em- 
ployed upon  a  topographical  survey  of  the 
wine  country.  Exclusively  of  those  he  men- 
tions, the  provinces  of  Beira  and  Traslos 
Montes  abound  in  an  infinite  variety  of  wines. 


Appendix  L. 
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whose  flavour  and  quality  would  compete  with 
those  of  any  other  country,  as  many  officers 
of  our  army  who  served  in  that  part  of  the 
Peninsula  can  testify ;  particulariy  those  cwi  the 
margins  of  the  river  Tu^,  and  neighbourhood 
of  Bragan^^,  although  all  these  wines  are  now 
strictly  prohibited  from  being  exported  to 
Great  Britain. 

A  Noble  Lord*  can  also  witness,  that  wines 
can  be  made  in  the  Alto  Douro,  of  exquisite 
flavour  and  quality ;  for  his  Lordship,  though 
many  yiears  ago,  was  present  at  their  vintage^ 
No  apprehensions,  therefore,  need  be  enter^ 
tained  of  an  ample  supply  from  Portugal. 

In  the  event,  however,  that  Portugal  should 
be  blind  to  her  own  interest,  and  to  the  fir^t  prin- 
ciples of  political  (Bconomy,  that  **  every  one 
should  retain  the  power  to  dispose  and  sell  to 
the  best  advantage  his  own  property  and  indi- 
genous produce,  without  the  intervention  and 
annoying  interference  of  interested  and  partial 
instruments   of  government''— or  should  con- 


*  Lord  Lynedock. 
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timie  the  prac^tice  of  enhancing  the  price  of  her 
wines  by  unfair  and  improper  regulations—it 
may  be  necessary  to  refer  her  to  what  has  been 
stated  on  the  effect  of  protecting!  daties;  and 
also  to  the  annexed  Schedule,  Appendi^c  M, 
being  an  Account  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Export  from  Oporto  in  l678,  shewing  from 
what  small  beginnings  the  trade  was  created. 

It  may  be  also  necessary  to  remind,  and  un- 
deceive  Portugal  as  to  a  presumed  fact,  that 
no  other  country  can  supply  wines  to  the  taste 
and  general  consumption  of  this  Country,  by 
referring  her  to  the  effect  of  the  prohibitory 
duty  in  Ireland  in  1785,  and  of  the  protecting 
duty  on  Cape  wine,  although  a  wine  that  per- 
haps never  has  appeared  at  the  table  of  any 
of  the  members  of  your  Right  Honourable 
Board;  nevertheless,  the  reduced  duty  has 
caused  an  increased  consumption  of  from  about 
40  tuns  to  an  annual  average  of  more  than 
2000  tuns.  And  also,  that  though  Medoc  does 
not  produce  a  sufficiency  of  superior  clarets, 
there  are  vineyards  in   the  south  of  France, 
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the  wines  of  which,  if  England  encouraged 
the  importation  by  a  reduction  of  duty,  can 
be  improved  so  as  to  meet  the  palates  and 
taste  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Empire. 
With  the  highest  respect, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Right  Honourable  Sirs, 

Your  most  obedient 

Humble  servant, 

James  Warre. 
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POSTSCRIPT, 


I  HAVB  now  concluded  my  Jabottrs  ;  fmd 
although  they  have  only  consisted  in  the  mere 
compilatioii  of  facts,  yet,  scattered  as  thQ^e 
facts  were,  the  collecting  them,  and  v^nfying 
their  authenticity,  has  not  l>eeQ  without  tipu- 
hle  and  anxiety.  But,  at  the  vpry  moment  of 
going  to  press  with  the  feelings  of  awe  and 
appnehension  incident  to  a  first  appear$mce  in 
a  new,  <cbaradter,  my  spirits  itre  cheered,  njy 
hopes  of  relief  confirmed,  on  receiving  an  acr 
count  of  what  passed  in  the  House  of  Copir 
mons  last  night,  upon  the  in|:roduction  pf  the 
Bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  Oiistom-liousp 
Rates. 


B 
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I  have  not  yet  seen  the  Schedule  ;  that, 
however,  will  only  present  the  details  of  the 
measure. 

But  the  principles  avowed  on  that  occasion, 
— the  sound,  liberal  policy  promulgated,  which 
will  promote  economy  of  time,  labour  and 
expense,  to  Government  and  to  the  Public, 
by  simplifying  the  receipt  and  payment 
of  the  just  dues  to  Government — these 
great  objects  iedll  fofdi  my  admiration;  for 
to  their  practi^l  operation  I  lotik.  ftnrw^rd 
wkh  gi^a/t  i^tisfkction  for  ike  iaiproveilieiit  of 
the  r^^v^u^,  and  the  ease  and  conyeraencfe  t£ 
lkte  rmtthh^U  From  this  impttyved  syetein 
of  *ttaif>o^  I  "^nfjoy  in  s^nticipation,  the  deliglit 
4  Wtixit  very  soon  actually  to  expeirence ;  for  I 
'^kti  tilmb^  ^^npt^d  to  piredict  that  it  wiU  begin 
t^  be  reaHi^ed  on  the  very  next  Budget,  when,- 
i%f  c6(i^eq|iSi6nce  df  the  Induction,  of  the  Duties 
i»tt  Wine,  sudi  an  Increase  in  thte  IteviBniie  wiil 
h»ve  tslkdA  pliace,  thot  the  Cbanoellor  ^f  iBae  Ehc^ 
che<|uear  will  be^nabled  t6  idd  to  his  already 
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well-merited  popdwily,  md  be  eni;itled  to  the 
increased  gratitude  of  the  public,  by  proposing 
to  resciud  sorne^  and  reduce  others,  of  the  un- 
dermentioned Taxes.  I  eannot  refraia  from 
indulging  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Joy  he 
will  thereby  diffuse  throughout  the  Nation; — 
nor  from  forming  a  schedule  of  those  TaiKes 
which  I  should  select  for  abolition,  with  the 
rjsasOns  why  I  consider  sUch  a  measure  woiild 
be  particularly  acceptable  to  the  public. 

I  do  not!  despair  but  that  it  may  please  God 
that  I  tnay  yet  liv^  to  witness  such  an  increase 
in  the  revenue,  M  to  justify  the  taking  off  soniie 
shillings  per  bushel  on  Malt,  though  solely 
upon  that  used  in  brewing  Porter  and  Beer^ 
— a  measure  which,  paradoxical  a&  the  effect 
may  appear,  would  promote  the  consumption 
of  Wine,  and  benefit  the  Wine  trade  ;  for,  the 
cheaper  the  Ale  in  the  servants*  hall,  the  bet- 
ter will  the  master  be  able  to  pay  for  his 
Wine  in  the  parlour. 

The  cheaper  and  better  Beer  is  made,  the 
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greater  qtiaptity  will  be  ponsumed, — the  teve- 
nuei  arising  from  it  will  be  |)roportionably 
increased, — aiid  the  health,  strength,  com- 
forts, and  also  the  morals  of  the  people  im- 
proved, by  weaning  them  from  the  deleterious 
effects  of  that  slew  but  certain  poison — Spirits* 
Upon  the  latter  article  I  pray  for  Prohibitory 
Duties. 

It  is  also  a  problem  difficult  of  solution, 
though  deserving  of  investigation,  whether 
reducing  the  priced  and  improving  the  quality 
of  Beer  would  not  be  the  cheapest  and  most 
effectual  preventative  against  Smuggling* 


13,  Austin  Friars^ 
May  16,  192S. 
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An  estimate  of  the  Amo<mt  of  TAXES  its  they 
stood  on  the  6th  January  1822,  which  by  a  Reduction 
of  the  Duty  on  Wine  may  hereafter  be  abolished. 


Articles  to 
b6  relieved. 


Net  receipt  at 
the  Exchequer. 

V / 


GrOM 
Payment. 


Reasons  for  Repeal. 


Total  on 

Hops £221,373  . . 

Cyder   ....       34,119  .  . 


Starch 54,197  . 

20  per  Cent.") 

reduction  >  .  193,986  . . 

on  Soap.  J 


Total  on 
Wire .  .  . 


.  .    10,401 
£514,076  . 


£241,303  )  Because  on  Hops  it 
38,722  3  would  tend  to  reduce 
the  price  of  Beer  (  but 
especially  because  this 
Tax  is  invidioUSi  all 
other  produce  of  the 
land  being  exempt 
from  it :  moi'eoyer,  the 
cultivation  of  Hops  b 
very  expensive,  the 
crop  and  remunera- 
tion to  the  planter  pre* 
carious. 

62,909^     Because    it    would 
(promote     cleanliness, 
.    209,937  ^increase    the   health* 
J  and    comfort    of  the 
poor,  also  benefit  the 
farmer  by  an  increased 
consumption  of  Wheat 
in  Starch,  and  of  Tal- 
low in  Soap. 


1 1 ,  72  J^^     Because  it  is  of  small 
-  >  advantage  to  the  Reve- 


.£564,593  J  nue,  the  charge  of  col- 
lecting above  11  per 
Cent.,  and  the  rescind- 
ing it  would  promote 
the  manufacture. 


*  See  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  on  the  Diseases  and^Health  of  the  Navy. 
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By  the  forgoing  Esthnate  it  appears,  tiiat*. 
the  Government  would  forego  a  Revenue  6f 
514,076/. ;  but  the  public  would  be  relieved 
564,593/.  or  about  10  per  Cent,  more  than 
Government  would  have  rcilinquished* 

There  are  also  two  articles  that  require 
regulation  and  would  probably  diminish  the 
revenue,  not  by  the  Repeal^  but  by  increasing 
the  Duties  fourfold.     The  articles  are. 

Mead  and  Sweets,  producing  .  •  .    £3,726. 
Stone  Bottles 2,567. 

Sweets  are  too  much  adapted,  and  arc 
reported  to  be  used,  for  the  adulteration  of 
Wine. 

Stone  Bottles  are  manufactured  principally 
for  Soda  Water  and  Ginger  Beer, — beverages 
now  become  fashionable,  but,  as  they  interfere 
with  the  consumption  of  beer,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  revenue,  it  is  therefore  just  that 
the  revenue  should  be  remunerated  by  a  tax  on 
the  bottles. 
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People  are  not  aware  of  the  expense  at- 
tending the  general  use  of  these  articles  in  a 
family ;  they  do  not  calculate,  that  at  3d.  a 
glass,  it  is  50/.  sterling  per  tun,  which  should 
pay  the  duty  upon  a  pipe  of  Port,  and  of  a 
hogshead  of  Madeira  or  Sherry. 
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APPENDIX    A. 


An  Account  of  the  Import  and  Export  of  Por- 
tugal, Spanish,  French,  Madeira,  Rhenish, 
Canary,  Gape,  and  all  other  Wines,  from  the 
year  1786,  when  a  Reduction  of  Duty  took 
place,  and  Wine  was  put  under  the  Excise; 
with  an  Account  of  the  estimated  annual  Con- 
sumption [not  having  Official  Documents  of 
the  Quantity  that  paid  Duty,  but,  deducting 
the  gross  amount  of  the  Export  from  that  of 
the  Import,  the  remainder  shows  nearly  the 
annual  Consumption]  at  the  different  periods 
when  any  Alteration  took  place  in  the  Duty. 
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IMPORT  AND  EXPORT 


PORTUGAL  WINE. 

Yw, 

ImportAd. 
Tuns. 

16087 
18039 
19839 
21431 
23606 
26938 
15629 
22229 

Ksported. 
Taut. 

Uti  for  llon«« 

Con^umplion. 

Tuni. 

Rate  of  Duty.         J 
£32.  16a.  6(/.¥^Tun.    | 

1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 

8; 

484 
476 
441 
565 
583 
611 
569 
795 

t)educt  Export ^ . .  . 

163798 
4524 

4524 

•  •  •  •  • 
.  709 ; 

159274 

Home  ConsuiTiDtioii .  • « • . 

19909 

19909 

179^ 

£20  additional  Duty . . . . 
T)f»tfliirt  ISxDort     ....... 

25286 
709 

1796 

1160 

24577 

24577 

£20  additional  Duty  .  . . . 
Dpdnct  EiXDort 

15017 
1160 

1797 
1798 
K799 
1800 
1801 
1802 

V  .  •  •  •  . 

..d35 
1095 
1157 
1054 
1344 
1382 

13857 

13857 

RateofDutv.         j 
£72.  16*.  6r/.          < 

12420 

16956 
24300 
20738 
28669 

22023 

Deduct  Export 

125106 
6917 

6917 

1803 

938 

118189 

19698 

19698 

£12  additional  Duty    .  .  . 
Deduct   ExDort  ....... 

27682 
938 

digitized  by 
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PORTUGAL  WINE. 

Y«ir. 

Imported. 
Tuns. 

Ekported. 

TUU8. 

Lrrt  lor  Hunio 
I'uns. 

£  7.  1 9s.  additional  Duty 
Deduct  Bimovt  .-«    .  . 

1804 

9849 
1175 

1175 

1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 

8674 

8674 

1076 
1322 
862 
95H 
1494 
1635 
1294 
1464 

1746 

Invasion  of  Portugal,  j 
forced  Export.          j 

Rate  of  Dut]^ 
£^.  lbs,  6rf. 

2.  15.    6.  ConsbUd.  Djuty. 

20003 
19848 
23914 
22093 
20578 
27960 
9260 
15007 

15498 

;e95.  n.    0.  per  Tun. 

Dpi! net  Exnort....    -  -...-. 

'  ■ 

173561 
11851 

11851 

9J 

1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 

1307 

1102 

878 

836 

823 

1005 

161710 

17967 

17967 

Peace*  ••••••••••••••«  •••••••/ 

16913 
8215 
14125 
17944 
10311 
10599 

Duty  £95.  11*.  1?  Tun.y 

Deduct  ExDort.... • 

78107 
5951 

5951 

S) 

72156 

f 

12026 

12026 

, 

. 
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IMPORT  AND  EXPORT 


SPANISH  WINE. 

Tw. 

I»porud. 
iHino. 

export«d. 
Tuiu. 

Tuo*. 

War  with  France. < 

1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 

8>) 

4216 
4701 
3999 
4868 
6519 
5395 
4363 
6160 

905 
535 
454 
619 
1177 
170 
795 
466 

Deduct  Es^rt... 

40221 
51^ 

5121 

35100 

Avenupe  ^•.•••••.••..•♦•tMt.* 

4387 

4387 

1795 
1796 

420 

Additional  Duty  £20 

8088 
420 

7668* 

7668 

743 

£20  additional  Duty 

Deduct  ElxDorL^. ....••• 

6092 
743 

1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 

...  .i*^*  • .  • 
1803 

5349 

5349 

246 
426 
347 
501 
333 
410 

2259 
3571 
6676 
1354 
6335 
5825 

Deduct  Export*..* 

32520 
2263 

2263 

30257 

5042 

5042 

590 

£12  additional  Duty 

Deiiiirt  Kitnnrt.. 

6871 
590 

6281 

6281 
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SPANISH  WINE. 

Year. 

Imported. 

TUDS. 

Tun». 

f-rft  for  Home 
Tan«. 

£7.  19*.  additional  Duty  . 
Deduct  Export ..,....• 

1804 

6646 

515 

515 

1805 

6131 

6131 

510 

9393 

1806 

8264 

1767 

1807 

7640 

11342 

1808 

11986 

1163 

1809 

10939 

2109 

laio 

10168 

1404 

1811 

4541 

1126 

• 

1812 

8068 

3890 

Destroved  bv  Fire..^..^.. 

1813 
1814 

5635 

1687 

Defluct  Exnort... 

76634 
1549a 

15498 

V 

1815 
1816 

1281 
865 

'      .     ■' 

61136 

6792 

679JJ 

Peace  «#..,•••••*••;»••  ••••••••• 

5148 
3392 

f 

1817 

4796 

676 

1818 

6935 

702 

1819 

4363 

749 

1820 

4802 

993 

28936 
5266 

5266 

6; 

23670 

Average  Ann,  Consumpt. 

■5 

3945 

3945 

. 
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IMPORT  AND   EXPORT 


FRENCH   WINE. 

Tw. 

ImportMl. 
Tmn%, 

Ksf»rt«l. 
Tuna. 

PMldDoty. 
Tnn». 

Expert. 
mTwM 

ofDvtjr. 

AmmI 

•VtflWg* 

Cm»- 
n«pui. 

Peace    

1786 
1787 

475 
«15?7. 

222 

.257 

'*850 

56 

1788 

1445 

344 

2138 

324 

1789 

1114 

622 

1025 

295 

1790 

1101 

255 

933 

229 

1791 

1137 

300 

894 

240 

1792 

1617 

337 

1290 

801 

War J 

1793 

1590 

512 

1090 

229 

1794 

757 

1136S 

S453 

604 
3453 

598 

279 

8813 
1953 

1953 

1795 
1796 

8; 

1029 

159 
563 

7910 

6'8()0 

878; 

S^7i 

8571 

Addit.Duty£30.  !?^TuD 
Deduct  Export    .....«..• 

1347 
10^9  . 

617 
159 

1439 

318 

458 

458 

Adda.  Duty  £30.  V^  Tun 

1809 
1439 

725 
563 

1797 

723 

503 

370 

,    162 

162 

■v.. 

850 

435 

1798 

1577 

1319 

496 

343 

1799 

1662 

1481 

533 

371 

1800 

2078 

1857 

720 

440 

1801 

2506 

1778 

1097 

56$ 
2220 

DpHiirf  Kvimrt .--  . 

8673 
7158 

7158 

3281 
2220 

5; 

1802 

5J 
729 

549 

... 

1515 

1061 

•    ' 

303 

212 

212 

Peace  of  Amiens 

1236 
729 

1028 
549 

Deduct  Export..* 

OO^^ 

507 

479 

'ii79 
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FRENCH  wmE. 

Yeair, 

Imported. 
Tuiit. 

Es  ported. 
Tuon. 

PrfidDutv- 
Tuu». 

B»p*rt- 
»4witM 

uroLiy. 

AllN«»l 

*€•••* 

War  and  additional  Duty 
Deduct  Export  • .  ^ . . . . 

1809 

> 

1804 

1445 
890 

890 

910 
265 

265 

1387 

805 

1 

555 

645 

645 

Additional  Duty  

1425 
1387 

382" 
305 

Flpdiirt  E'xnnri'         ....... 

1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 

1466 
5273 
5294 
6380 
9481 
5636 
.2P61 
2770 

460 
457 
404 
347 
403 
367 
388 
295 

38 

77 

77 

Destroyed  by,Fire  - 

2593 
5893 
5438 
7838 
13105 
4117 
3441 
5100 

683 
1043 

992 
1037 

852 
1094 
.  638 

566 

3902 

6026 

525 

447 

Deduct  Exnort..... 

50927 
44387 

44387 

7430 
3532 

3532 

'379 
391 
249 
219 
212 
248 

1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 

9J 

1354 

1210 

717 

527 

482 
459 

6540 

3898 

726 

433 

433 

Peace 

2116 
1612 
802 
1798 
1543 
!  1090 

1554 

915 

650 

1018 

1052 

979 

Deduct  Exnort    ...i 

8961 
4749 

4749 

6168 
1698 

1698 

.6; 

6J 

4212 

4470 

■               \ 

1    702 

.    745 

745 
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IMPORT   AND   EXPORT 


MADEIRA  WINE. 

Year. 

Imported. 
Tuus. 

Exported. 
TuM. 

Left  for  Home 
Tuns. 

- 

1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 

578 
1074 
1174 
1464 
1623 
1252 
1007 

783 

52 
167 
105 
153 
224 
301 
.    143 
334 

8955 
1479 

1479 

jLFcaucc  riXport    •»•••••••••• 

8; 

1795 

116 

7476 

934 

934 

Addit.  Duty  £20.  V  Tun.. 

699 
116 

1796 

128 

583 

583 

AddiuDuty  £20.VTun.. 

501 
128 

i^eciuct  EiXport    •••••••••••• 

1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 

79 
52 
64 
62 
88 
118 

373 

873 

•  ' 

287 
659 
671 
967 
1177 
1497 

5258 
•      463 

463 

ueciuct  JCixport   •••••• 

■ 
1803 

82 

* 

4795 

799 

799 

Addit.  Duty  £l2.V  Tun.. 

1564 
82 

JJeauct  rixport 

••.I.. 

digitized  by 
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1482 
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MADEIRA  WINE. 

Yw. 

Imported. 
Tunt. 

Bxport«d. 
Tuiu. 

Left  for  HooM 
Taat. 

Addit.  Duty  £7.19*.  V  Tun 
Deduct  Export    

1804 

1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 

9) 

iai5 

1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 

6>) 

1075 
186 

186 

66 
124 
210 
494 
568 
427 
383 
373 

"489 

889 

889 

War  .0 • 

1101 
1605 
1981 
2790 
2902 
2353 
1518 
2035 

2018 

Deduct  Export    ••••^•. 

18303 
3134 

3134 

324 
276 
248 
277 
426 
624 

15169 

1685 

1685 

Peace 

1826 
1512 
1270 
2316 
2922 
2617 

Deduct  Export    

12463 
2175 

2175 

10288 

1714 

1714 
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IMPORT   AND   EXPORT 


RHENISH  WINE. 

Year. 

Imported. 
Tuos. 

Exported. 
Tuns. 

Left  for  Home 
Tuns. 

War  with  France........ 

{ 

1787 
1738 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 

177 
138 
117 
122 
128 
139 
110 
129 

24 
36 
30 
24 
15 
73 
33 
29 

Deduct  ExDort 

1060 
264 

264 

. ... 
. ... 

8; 

1795 

••••V* 

31 

796 

99 

99 

£20  additional  Duty ... 
Deduct  Exoort 

36 
31 

1796 

5 

5 

* 

52 

£20  additional  Duty  .. 
Deduct  Export 

54 
52 

{ 

1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 

1803 

2 

2 

27 
37 
45 
47 
41 
35 

Peace  of  Amiens 

48 

61 

92 

119 

105 

114 

539 

232 

232 

307 

51 

51 

21 

£12  additional  Duty  ... 

58 
21 

37 

S7 
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RHENISH  WINE. 

Year. 

ImportMl. 
Tun». 

Esportea. 
Tuns. 

L<ftforHom« 
Tan». 

£7.  19*.  additional  Duty.. 
Deduct  Exnort ...-—. 

1804 

84 
28 

28 

1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1818 
1814 

6 

6 

41 
88 
81 
14 
6 
21 
33 
28 

Documents  destroyed  ...... 

121 
108 

44 
6 

43 
183 

10 

23 

126 

17 

Dpflurf  EicTiorf           .,  -.--^ 

609 
224 

224 

V 

1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 

885 

48 

43 

27 
23 
25 
40 
10 
10 

Peace  ••..•*..  ••.••••.••»•••••• 

140 
121 
85 
153 
120 
130 

Dpdiirt  ExTiort 

749 
135 

135 

6; 

....M.....* 

' 

614 

102 

102 
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IMPORT   AND    EXPORT 


CANARY  WINE. 

Year. 

Imported, 
llios. 

Exfwrted. 

TUDS. 

Left  for  Home 

Consumption. 

Tons. 

1787 

83 

6 

1788 

118 

1 

1789 

27 

8 

1790 

159 

10 

1791 

77 

4 

1792 

158 

11 

1793 

57 

20 

1794 

186 

6 

Deduct  Eiknort 

845 
66 

66 

8; 

1795 

3 

779 

97 

97 

£9.0  additional  Dutv 

186 
8 

Deduct  E'5tr>oirt  .'........■....••• 

1796 
1797 

133 

133 

0.3 

£^0  additinnal  Dutv 

122 

121 

1 

3 

1798 

434 

,, 

1799 

••••v* 

,^ 

1800 

55 

,, 

1801 

S7 

22 

1802 

137 

7 

Deduct  Export ••., 

664 
32 

32 

6J 
1808 

- 

632 

105 

105 

2 

£12  additional  Duty 

Deduct  Export 

113 

2 

1804 

111 

111 

34 

£7.  I9s.  additional  Duty... 
Deduct  Export 

199 
34 

165 

165 
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CANARY  WINE. 

Year. 

Importeii. 

Exported. 

Loft  for  Home 
CousumpUoD. 

Tant. 

Tuns. 

Tuiit. 

1805 

229 

16 

1806 

587 

136 

1807 

608 

233 

1808 

1683 

420 

1809 

1659 

661 

1810 

1563 

535 

1811 

1139 

247 

181^2 

2266 

244 

1814* 

2039 

"641* 

11723 

3133 

1815 

3133 

8590 

954 

954 

842 

2327 

1816 

835 

667 

1817 

1132 

707 

1818 

1762 

420 

1819 

1578 

442 

1820 

1071 

602 

8705 

3680 

Deduct  Flxnort  .  ..........  . 

3680 

■HH^^^ 

'A^CV&UVli     lJJVV|f\/al>    ••••••••••••••• 

6J 

5025 

837 

837 
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IMPORT  AND   EXPORT 


ALL  OTHER  WINES. 


Deduct  Export. 


£20.  additional  Duty . 

£20.  additional  Duty . 
Deduct  Export 


N.B.  971  Tuns  appear 
to  be  exported  more, 
than  were  imported 


jtey 


Deduct  Import 


£  12.  additional  Duty  . 
Deduct  Export  


£7. 195.  additional  Duty 
100  Tuns  exported  more 
than  imported. 


Year. 


1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1798 
1794 


8; 

1795 
1796 


1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 


1808 


1804 


Imported. 
Thus. 


54 
42 
27 
15 
22 
24 
30 
12 


226 
16 


210 


26 


18 


95 
8 


87 


37 
27 
16 
18 
60 
71 


229 


177 
11 


166 


188 


Exported 
Tun$. 


16 


Left  for  Home 
Consumptioo. 
Tuiu. 


84 
9 

148 

586 

411 

17 


1200 
229 


971 


11 


288 
188 


100 

"7igiTize3ffi; 


26 
18 

87 


166 


Google 
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ALL  OTHER  WINES. 

Year. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Left  for  Home 
Consumplion. 

Tuns. 

Tun*. 

Tuns. 

1805 

20 

127 

1806 

156 

83 

1807 

161 

18 

1808 

746 

155 

1809 

5S5 

178 

1810 

1362 

582 

1811 

874 

497 

1812 

2539 

714 

1813 

1814 

1894 

l'21*6 

8287 
3570 

3570 

8; 

1815 
1816 

4717 

589 

589 

674 
817 

Peace     ••••••••.••• •••••• 

889 
897 

1817 

641 

721 

1818 

1204 

651 

1819 

919 

578 

1820 

1044 

582 

5594  * 
4023 

4023 

6) 

1571 

262 

262 
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LMPORT  AND  EXPORT  OF  CAPE  WINE. 


CAPE  WINE. 

Tew. 

X 

Imported. 
Tuns. 

Exported 

TuilB. 

Left  for  Home 
Coiuucnpaon. 

TUM. 

1812 

1813 
1814 

40 

40 

Documents  destroyed  by") 

Fire C 

Reduction  of  Duty  

349 

13 

Deduct  Export 

349 
13 

13 

1815 

1816 
1517 
1818 
1819 
1820 

336 

168 

168 

41 

199 
483 
566 
329 
344 

Peace  and  the  Reduction^ 
of  Duty  had  time  to  > 
have  effect , j 

1512 

1631 
4218 
3648 
1648 
1925 

Deduct  Export  ...... ....»,^., 

14582 
1962 

1962 

ej 

12620 

2103 

2103 

N.  B.  Previous  to  the  Reduction  of  the  Duty  from  7s.  7d. 
per  gallon  to  2*.  6d.  no  return  is  made. 
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APPENDIX   D. 


An  Account  of  the  Annual  Consumption  of  every  species 
of  Wine  in  Great  Britain,  upon  an  average  of  Six 
Years,  (1816  to  1820) ;  with  an  Estimate  of  the  Num. 
ber  of  Bottles  daily  drunk:  shewing  how  very  few 
persons  participate  in  that  comfort,  if  it  may  not  be 
termed  necessary,  of  life. 

Tuns  per  Ann.    Bottles  per  Day. 

French  Wine  of  all  sorts   745  2,570 

Portugal,  including  Port^  Lisbon,  &c.  12,006  41,445 

Spanish,  Sherry,  &c 3,945  13,610 

Canary,  Vidonia,  Teneriffe,  &c 837  ^ 2,890 

Madeira 1,714  5,915 

Rhenish  102  350 

All  other  Wines,  except  Cape 262  904 


Total  Tuns  per  Annum.........  19,611  67,684 

Of  Cape  Wine    2,103  ......     7,260 


Note. — Four  Bottles,  by  Law,  should  contain  One  Gallon ; 
but  at  present,  even  of  what  are  calledyaiV  Bottles,  it  requires 
five,  at  which  the  Estimate  is  made. 
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An  Account  of  the  Daily  Consumption  of  Wine  in 
England,  upon  an  avera^  of  the'  last  three  Years, 
ending  6th  July,  1822. 

French ^,310  Bottles  per  Day 

Not  French  54,490 


56,800 


Cape  ••••••••••••••••••     6,9/i5 

Note. — The  Average  Daily  Consumption  in  Great  Britain  of 
the  last  three  years,  is  leas  than  the  average  of  the  six  Years 
ending  in  18^0,  by  25  Bottles  per  Day  of  French  Wine,  and 
6579  Bottles  of  Wine  not  French,  and  150  Bottles  per  Day 
of  Cape  Wine  : — which  proves  a  progressive  Annual  Decrease 
in  the  Consumption  of  Wine. 


An  Account  of  the  Daily  Consumption  of  Wine  in 
Ireland,  upon  an  average  of  the  last  four  Years  to 
5th  January,  1823. 

French 335  Bottles  per  Day. 

Port 3,555 

Madeira ••      230 

Spanish • 1,970 

Other  sorts  •••.        ^5 

Cape V***     985 

Rhenish    10 


An  Account  of  the  Daily  Consumption  of  Wine  in  Scot- 
land, upon  an  average  of  three  Years  to  the  6th  July, 
1822. 


French  Wine 245  Bottles  per  Day. 

Not  French,  such  as  Port,")  ^  ^ ,  ^ 
Madeira,  Sherry,  &c.  y     ' 

Cape  Wine , 185 
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APPENDIX   H. 

Extract  of  a  Memorial  presented  to  Lord 
North,  when  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  about 
the  Year  1783  or  1784. 

The  average  Quantity  of  Portugal  Wine  Imported  in 
the  four  Years  previous  to  any  additional  Duty  in  the 
Y^ar  1778,  was  :— 

58670  Tuns  : — on  an  Average,  14,667  Tuns  per  Annum. 
At  £29.  4*.  lid.,  the  Duty  at  that  time  produced  £428,888 

Additional  Duties  were  imposed,  viz  : — 

In  the  Year  1778  £4     0  0  per  Tun. 

1779  1  17  5 

1780  4     4  0 

1781  4  11  10| 

1782  2     1  8 

£16  14  llf 

The  Average  Import  of  the  last  two  Years,  since  the  whole 
additicmal  Duty  has  operated,  is  only 

9,450  Tuns,  which  at  about  £  46,  the  present  Duty,  is  £434,700 
The  former  Import,  at  £29.  4*.  Id.,  was  428,383 

Being  an  Increase  of  only  ....• £6,316 

•  Though  estimated  to  produce     £242,844 
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APPENDIX    I. 

Extract  of  a  Memorial  to  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

30,  George  Street,  Hanover  Square, 

13th  March,  1815. 
Sir, 

I  EESPECTFULLY  beg  leavc  to  recall  to  your  recollec- 
tion, that  in  the  year  1803,  in  reply  to  a  question  which 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  then  did  me  the  honour  to 
propose,  viz. 

"  What  Increase  of  Duty  Wine  would  bear  ?" 
I  respectfully  replied  that,  in  my  opinion,  any  Increase  of 
Duty  would  cause  a  Decrease  of  Revenue. 

My  opinion  was  not  then  regarded,  for  heavy  additional 
Duties  were  imposed  in  the  years  1803  and  1804. 

I  have  now  the  honour  to  enclose  an  account  of  the 
actual  produce  of  the  Revenue  for  the  three  years  preced- 
ing those  additional  Duties,  and  for  the  three  years  ending 
6th  January,  1814,  being  a  period  of  ten  years,  for  expe- 
rience of  the  efiTect  of  the  additional  Duty. 

The  account  proves,  by  that  true  criterion  (the  actual 
receipt  at  the  Exchequer),  that  the  Revenue  in  1803  at 
the  old  Duty,  exceeded  that  of  1813  with  the  new  Duty 
by  £192,034  sterlmg. 

So  that,  although  the  pubhc  paid  in  the  latter  period 
increased  Duties  more  than  in  the  former  by  £32.  Is.  6d. 
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per  Tun  on  French,  and  £22.  14*.  6d.  per  Tun  on  Portu- 
gal  and  other  Wines,  the  Revenue  actually  lost,  or  was 
deficient  to  the  amount  of  the  above-mentioned  sum  of 
£192,034  sterling. 

Thb  plain  Fact 
I  consider  sufficient  to  prove  that  my  opinion  in  1 803  was 
well  grounded. 

I  trust,  therefore,  you  will  have  that  degree  of  jconfi- 
dence  in  my  present  opinion,  which  is  fimmded  upon  analogy 
of  the  past,  combined  with  my  knowledge  of  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  Trade.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  a 
similar  result  will  ensue  from  any  increase  of  Duty  at 
present;  and  consequently »  that  you  will  be  induced  to,  at 
}eait,.  postpone  your  additional  Duty  on  Wine,  until  the 
Trade  and  genend  Consumption  of  Wine  is  revived  and 
returned  to  its  former  state. 
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APPENDIX    K. 

ExTiiACT  of  a  Memorial  to  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

30,  George  Streej^  Hanover  Square, 
1st  April,  1815. 
SlE, 

I  have  already  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  you  at 

statement,  proving  that  the  additional  Duties  of  1803  and 

1804,  so  far  from  being  productive  of  an  increased  Revenue 

of  £600,000  per  aimum,  as  was  estimated  when  they  were 

proposed,   had  occasioned  a  real  deficit;  for  the   actual 

produce  of  the  Btevenue  of  1813  (when  those  Duties  had 

had  their  effect   ten  years)    was  less  than  in   1803,   by 

£192,034. 

I  have  now  the  honour  to  enclose  two  Accounts,  ex- 
tracted from  Official  Returns  of  the  Customs  and  Excise. 
No.  1,  is  founded  upon  the  authority  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able Greorge  Rose,  ih  his  examination  of  the  Increase  of 
the  Revenue. 

That  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  states,  that  the 
average  Consumption  of  Wine  of  six  years  to  1795,  when 
the  first  additional  Duty  of  £20  per  Tun  took  place,  was 
27,208  Tuns.  He  admits  that  in  1798  it  was  only  19,648, 
or  a  decrease  of  7,660  Tuns  of  former  average. 

Nevertheless,  from  Excise  surveys,  he  was  persuaded 
the  Consumption  was  not  falling  off. 
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The  result  of  experience,  however,  shews  that  persuasion 
was  ill-founded ;  for,  assuming  his  own  data, 

^7,208  Tuns,  the  former  average  Consumption,  at*) 

,,  >£«<599,724 

the  present  Duty  would  be i 

Whereas  the  average  produce  of  the  Revenue  for^ 

•  >    1,940,598 
three  years  ending  5th  January  1814,  was  only  i 


Deficit  of  Estimate £659,126 

That  Wine  is  a  fair  object  of  Taxation  is  acknowledged ; 
the  public  has  readily  submitted  to  heavy  additional  Du- 
ties, even  to  nearly  three  times  their  former  amount. 

In  1795  they  were  £S2.  I6s.  per  Tun. 
They  are  now £95.  11*.  ditto. 

The  public,  however,  has  a  just  right  to  claiip  from 
Parliament  not  to  impose  heavier  Duties  than  shall  be  pro- 
ductive of  a  proportionate  Increase  of  Revenue. 

By  the  foregoing  it  is  proved  that,  though  additional 
Duties  have  been  imposed  since  1795,  amounting  to 
£62.  14s.  6rf.,  an  additional  Duty  of  only  £38  per  Tun 
would  have  produced  on  the  former  acknowledged  average 
Consumption  ah  amount  of  Revenue  equal  to  the 
average  Receipt  at  the  Exchequer  for  three  years  ending 
5th  January,  1814. 


V 
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APPENDIX    L. 

Aw  AccouiJT  of  the  Number  of  Pipes  ol  Wine  produced 
in  the  IXstrict,  in  the  Alto  Douro^  to  which  British 
Subjects  are  restricted  for  the  Purchase  of  Wines  de- 
nominated Port,  from  the  Year  1772,  being  the  first 
in  which  a  j^egister  was  kept 


Years.  Pipes. 

1772  86,407 

1773 23,745 

1774  2»,066 

1775  55,911 

1776  29,627 

1777 27,210 

1778  32,856 

1779 38,684 

1780  34,483 

1781 26,780 

1782. 27,221 

1783  33,279 

1784  25,425 

1785  ....«•..  38,481 

1786  31,479 

1787  32,187 

*^^.®  \ 53,800 

1789  ...• 44,673 

1790  41,223 

1791    48,119 


Years.  Pipes. 

1792  58,99i^ 

1793  56,523 

1794  68,844 

1795 66,103 

1796  68,274 

1797  t*  56,271 

1798  55,716 

1799  64,251 

1800  72,484 

1801  71,658 

1802  *. 46,26a 

1803  73,430 

1804  l^fiS5 

1805  76,550 

1806  57,869 

1807  54,707 

1808 56,524 

1809 38,633 

1810  36,250 

1811  42,663 

1812 55,913 
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APPENDIX    M. 

An  Account  of  the  Export  of  Wines  from  Oporto,  firom 
the  Year  1678 ;  being  the  first  that  is  on  record :  for 
though  Portugal  Wines  were  used  in  this  Country, 
they  were  Exported  from  Vianna,  Figueira,  and  other 
places ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fit)m  Figueira, 
they  have  long  ceased  to  Export  Wines. 


Yew. 

Pipes. 

Teiir. 

Pipe. 

Year. 

Pipe. 

167S 

408 

1708 

7567 

1728 

25870 

1679 

1010 

1704 

10078 

1729 

22071 

1680 

716 

1705 

6188 

1730 

13710 

1681 

142 

♦1706 

57Si 

1731 

20808 

168^ 

700 

♦1707 

10706 

1732 

15702 

1688 

1251 

1708 

7419 

1733 

16625 

1684 

538 

1709 

8406 

1784 

17771 

1685 

893 

1710 

8994 

1735 

19584 

1686 

253 

1711 

9072 

1736 

18370 

1687 

315 

1712 

6949 

1737 

21830 

1688 

1096 

1713 

11705 

1738 

17429 

1689 

1730 

1714 

10757 

1739 

17163 

1690 

4988 

1715 

8807 

1740 

13852 

1691 

4712 

1716 

13990 

1741 

23571 

1692 

12465 

1717 

10345 

1742 

20491 

1698 

13011 

1718 

19218 

1743 

24529 

1694 

10514 

1719 

15605 

1744 

19521 

1695 

9221 

1720 

\5557 

tl745 

11994 

1606 

10295 

1721 

19540 

1746 

17593 

♦1697 

8650 

1722 

18397 

1747 

19420 

♦1698 

8003 

1723 

17321 

1748 

19337 

1699 

6254 

1724 

21333 

1749 

22738 

1700 

7287 

1725 

21805 

1750 

14587 

1701 

6144 

1726 

10153 

1751 

17296 

1702 

3930 

'  1727 

17999 

*  Additional  Duty,     t  i^*4.  Additional  Duty. 
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Year. 

Quklity  of  ViuUgni. 

Pip«. 

1752 

Excellent 

13224 

The  Monopoly'^ 
Wine  Company  f 
of  Porto  insti-  ( 
tuted  1755  ...) 

1753 

1754 
1755 
1756 
1757 

No  Record    - 

21107 
1^820 
12869 
12211 
12488 

1758 

- 

17327 

1759 

Very  fine 

19485 

* 

1760 

- 

21290 

1761 

- 

18281 

£4.  Additional^  > 
Duty ^' 

1762 
1763 
1764 

Good    . 

27085 
12242 
17186 

1765 

Excellent      • 

19534 

1766 

Ordinary 

21272 

.1767 

Ditto 

20212 

1768 

Some  good 

22471 

The  Compiler^ 
of  these    Me-/ 
moranda  com-  V 
menced     busi- 1 

1769 
'  1770 

1771 

Very  fine 

Ordinary 

(        .     Ditto,      -      \ 

\  Some  high  flavour.  ) 

22922 
164^9 

22363 

npco                             f 

1772 

Ditto     .          .          - 

20358 

llcaSf    •••••••••   %%J 

1773 

Good     - 

20129 

1774 

Ordinary 

23214 

1775 

Very  fine 

24013 

1776 

Light 

22620 

1777 

Very  bad 

C  Ordinary,     some  ") 

26833 

1778  ^ 

<              good.             > 
(^  Additional  Duty.  J 

22890 

1779 

(    Ordinary,     some  ' 
\         high  flavour. 

29575 

1780 

("  Additional  Duty, 
\          Ordinary.           \ 

27716 

1781 

Some  very  good  -      - 
TGood,    though    not^ 

21059 

1782 

<          generally.           > 
(^  Additional  Duty,  j 

2592S. 

'  ^ 

1783 

(          Middling,          ^ 
(   Some  high  flavour  ) 

19741 

1784  . 

Ordinary     - 

21795 

• 

1785 

Ordinary     - 

24567 
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Year. 

Quality  of  VinUgeii. 

Pipe.. 

1786 

C ,           Duty  reduced, 
\          Good,  some  fine. 

23555 

1787 

Ordinary         - 

• 

84017 

1788 

Middling 

36608 

1789 

-         Ditto^ 

[          Some  very  fine. 

) 

39645 

1790 

Some  good 

46808 

1791 

Great  variety    *    - 

- 

45396 

1792 

Middling     - 

• 

55U3 

1793 

Some  good 

- 

31113 

1794 

Middling 

r         Additional  Duty. 

^ 

52654 

1795 

<   Ordinary,  though  some 

} 

53392 

1796 

C          .        Good.       .. 
I         Additional  Duty. 

\ 

3S5S4 

1797 

Very  bad,  lawny 
r         -         Ditto, 

^ 

28757 

1798 

<    Threatened  Invasion  of 
(^              Portugal. 

} 

64402 

1799 

Ditto,  ditto,  though  better 

56699 

1800 

Ditto,  ditto,  ditto 

- 

55S96 

1801 

Ditto,  ditto,  some  good 

- 

66629 

1802     ") 

Good. 

C     38632 

V 

Peace  of  Amiens. 

- 

j 

1803     ^ 

(         .         Good.      - 
{          Additional  Duty. 

•• 

1 

^     54350 

1804 

(          -         Good. 

{          Additional  Duty. 

.1 

29851 

1805 

Middling 

36320 

1806 

Very  good 

- 

39984 

1807        ' 

J"                Ordinary. 

(      Invasion  of  Portugal. 

.1 

42201 

1808 

Middling 
r         .         Ditto. 

-V 

36916 

1809 

<     Some  good  and  high 
i                 flavour. 
r         -        Ditto. 

1 

43951 

1810 

<      Some  good  and   full 
(^    flavour,  but  light  body. 

} 

42115 

1811 

Ditto,  ditto 
r       -         Good. 

> 

21208 

1812 

<    Some  fine  and  very  full 
i                  body. 

} 

23801 
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Yftu-. 


Greiit  BriUin.     Countiies. 


Qiuditjr  «itd  ViaUfea. 


Pipm. 


Pipes. 


Toul. 


Pipes. 


ISIS 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 

\S22 


Ordinary 

Ordinary  ., ., 

Very  good.«\ »«*«^ 

Middling    f »••• 

Ordinary    -m 

Middling,  fionie  good    ••« 
C  Middluig,  some  high  ) 

(  .  flaroured ) 

Very  good ••••.. 

Ditto ..M— 

^Bad  weather,  not  ex-'^ 
J  pected  good,  ex-  f 
j  cept  those  first  vin-  f 
V     taged t. J 


211^5 

31641 
15527 
26389 
32465 

19135 

22055 
23333 


27470 


1000 
1070 
1434 
2^345 
730 
378 

427 

1954 
1312 


288 


22195 
22507 
33075 
17872 
27119 
32843 

1^562 

24009 
24645 

27758 


243647 


10938 


254585 


From  the  preceding  it  appears,  that  the  Export  of  Wines 
from  Oporto  upon  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years 
was.*..,***** ^ f*  25,458  Pipes  per  Annum. 

Of  which  to  Great  Britain...  24364 

To  Gibraltar  •••••  ^^ 

Newfoundland 60 

Guernsey  ••••.•••••••  10 

Ships  of  War  7 

92 

rXotal  Annual  Average  to 

24456  <      Great  Britain  and   its 

(^     dominions. 

Russia ^....,340 

North  America. 138 

AH  other  Countries  524  ^  *         i    *  *^   ^ii 
I  ^^^  J  Annual  Average  to  allr 

■~"_^|      the  rest  of  the  World. 
25458 
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e  Countries  from  which  they  came,  from  the 
Tuns  omitted. 


lion. 


Rhenish. 


•2     8i 


16^.    «.     fi- 

169 

169 

170 

ira 

170 

170* 

170^ 

170i 

170< 

1701 

1701 

170( 

17U 

1711 

17U 

1713 

1714 

171fl 

1716 

1717 

1718 

1719 

1720 

1721 

1722 

1723 

1724 

1725 

1726 

1727 

1728 

1729 

1730 

1731 

1732; 

1733  1 

1734 

1735  3 

1736  3     6* 

1737  3  10* 

1738  I      - 

1739  I  4  4^ 


3     H 


4i 


PkirtttgAl. 


Tuiit. 


16559 
15270 
16611 

8028 
15209 
11450 
13490 
11820 
13470 

9050 
10188 
10132 
12815 
10036 
11022 

7841 
11066 
10826 
11669 
10986 

9622 
12995 
12936 
13046 
13506 
13135 
12619 
14311 
13760 
11919 
12396 
11957 
11847 
13773 
12658 
12755 
14482 
11871 
10127 
17107 
10963 

8063 

in90A 


Tun*. 


249 
759 
527 
1471 
461 
505 
682 
2706 
7344 
5714 
3878 
2918 
5175 
4168 
4657 
3669 
2461 
4613 
S233 
3843 
4244 
2611 
3504 
3720 
3854 
4633 
3697 
3649 
3970 
4194 
3777 
3012 
3965 
3532 
4419 
3416 
2982 
3764 
2180 
2902 
1875 
1051 
214.9 


French. 


Tuns. 


165 
435 
310 
557 
140 

86 
206 
414 
464 
418 
461 
407 
623 
559 
650 
554 
350 
274 
338 
377 
546 
303 
441 
446 
540 
497 
545 
441 
460 
468 
535 
475 
494 
560 
497 
434 
602 
595 
363 
376 
378 
456 

370 


Tuns. 


204 
250 
205 
219 
162 
16^ 
180 
193 
275 
272 
260 
249 
242 
219 
213 
198 
171 
182 
163 
219 
189 
186 
199 
176 
230 
205 
225 
176 
179 
140 
164 
151 
125 
125 
160 
126 
151 
111 

88 
128 

94 
219 
196 


ToImI  of  all 
soru. 


Tuns. 


17178 

16715 

17655 

10276 

16034 

12205 

14560 

15135 

21555 

15456 

14788 

13708 

18857 

14982 

16544 

12264 

14050 

15896 

15405 

15427 

14602 

16097 

17082 

17390- 

18132 

18472 

17087 

18580 

18371 

16724 

16874 

15597 

16431 

17992 

17736 

1G754 

18217 

16343 

12760 

20514 

13311 

9791  [e 
13624 


ag  the  Countries  from  which  they  came,  from  the 
EUts  of  Tuns  omitted. 


C-pe. 

All  other  M>rU. 

Total  of  aU  torts. 

Tuns. 

Tans. 

62 

16287 

- 

73 

16242 

^ 

54 

23324. 

- 

42 

25560 

. 

27 

«6299 

. 

15 

29144 

. 

22 

33115 

« 

24 

35525 

. 

30 

22788 

• 

12 

30259 

• 

13 

35608 

, 

95 

23693 

. 

37 

15904 

• 

27 

232S7 

• 

16 

33419\ 

- 

18 

f  f  !a!  ^Threatened  Invasion 

" 

60 
71 

IZrC      ^^^-^"«*^- 

. 

177 

37913^ 

- 

188 

19419 

. 

20 

33463 

. 

156 

35910 

^ 

161 

39789^ 

^ 

746 

47143  (French  Licences,  and 

. 

ass 

49762  r  Invasion  of  Portugal. 

. 

1362 

47058J 

. 

874 

20787^ 

40 

2539 

35082  f  Our  Occupation  of 
C           Portugal. 

349- 

1894 

814653 

1512 

889 

30874.,^ 

1631 

897 

18218) 

4218 

641 

S?S['- 

3648 
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THE 


REVENUE  MAY  BE  SO  INCREASED 


BY  A 


LARGE  REDUCTION  OF  TAXATION, 

AS  TO 

ENABLE  THE  CHANCELLOR  OP  THE  EXCHEQUER  TO  REPEAL 
MANY  OBNOXIOUS  TAXES  WITHOUT  REQUIRING  ANY 
OTHERS'  IN  SUBSTITUTION^^ 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  TAX-PAYERS  OF  THE  UiMTED  KINGDOM. 
By  E.  E.  T.    . 


Mr.  Pitt  said  on  the  5th  May,  1786 :— "  A  reduction  of  the  duty  would  inoMfese  the 
"  oensomption  of  Wines,  and  in  return. afford  an  opportnni^  of  circulating  our 
"various  fabrics,  in  which  the  industry,  the  capital,  the  navigation  of  the  country 
"  are  'employed ;  and  of  disposing  of  our  woollens,  oar  cottons,  oar  hardware,  and 
"  also  of  improving  our  revenue."  The  result  was  as  follows :— At  the  hif  h  daty,  the 
anntial  importation  averaged  from  1784  to  1780,  3.350,130  gallons,  and  mmi  #788  to 
1790, 5,742.660  gallons ;  shewing  an  increase  of  2,302,530  gallons,  apd  £88,656  revenue. 


LONDON:   HOULSTON  AND  STONEMAN,  PATERNOSTER  ROW; 

AND  MAY  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS ; 
PRICE  TWOPENCE,  OR  ONE  SHILLING  AND  SIXPENCE  PER  DOZEN. 

1860. 
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THE  DUTY  ON  WINE. 


While  Financial  Reformers  are  at  fault,  and  great  difficulty  appears  to  exist 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  the  surplus  revenue,  a  voice  from  common 
sense  appealing  to  experience,  suggests  a  clue  to  a  safe  unravelling  of  this 
mysterious  and  important  subject,  which  appears  to  be  overlooked  by  every 
other  writer. 

The  present  state  of  the  Wine  trade,  when  its  statistics  are  fully  considered^ 
with  a  view  to  see  how  far  a  totally  different  management  of  it  ou  the  part  of 
government  might  furnish  a  "  means  whereby**  various  taxes  might  be  totally 
abrogated  and  others  materially  reduced,  will  be  found  to  point  out  the  way 
by  which  that  end  may  be  obtained. 

The  subject  must  be  divided  into  the  following  heads  : — ^First.  The  insig- 
nificancy of  the  revenue  derived  from  Wine,  compared  to  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Secondly.  The  vast  and  important  considerations  which  are  involved  in  a 
fuller  developement  of  the  trade,  in  its  bearings  and  applieation  to  an  exten* 
,  sion  of  commerce  directly,  and  to  the  attainment  of  collateral  advantages, 
indirectly. 

Thirdly.  The  facility  with  which  a  total  change  may  be  brought  about,  and 
the  urgent  desirableness  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  bringing  'the  conduct 
of  it  into  a  state  of  perfect  harmony  with  the  free  trade  movements  taking 
place  with  regard  to  other  branches  of  trade. 

Fourthly.  The  impolicy  of  keeping  up  the  present  discrepancy  of  price 
between  Wine  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  non-producing  wine  countries 
of  Europe,  by  persisting  in  a  luxury  rate  of  tax,  whereby  the  British  exchequer, 
as  regards  this  article,  is  robbed  of  three-fourths  of  its  dues. 

In  offering  the  few  remarks  that  I  am  about  to  submit  to  the  public,  on  a 
subject  that  has  been  one  of  deep  reflection  to  me  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  I  shall  be  as  concise  as  possible.  I  will  briefly  premise  that  when  I 
first  mentioned  my  views  to  the  late  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  then  a  bench  officer 
at  the  Customs,  with  a  view  to  the  obtaining  the  remission  of  some  of  the 
useless  and  vexatious  restrictions  which  existed,  and  which  in  part  were  soon 
after  done  away,  and  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  reform  in  the  wine  trade,  his 
reply  to  me  was : — "  I  am  with  you ;  but  I  am  alone ;  all  here  are  against  me ; 
I  am  like  a  cat  in  hell  without  claws."  I  come  then  to  the  subject  after 
something  like,  what  may  be  admitted  to  be,  mature  reflection.  I  am  no 
mere  theorist  in  what  I  advocate.  I  wish  to  see  those  great  practical  changes 
adopted  here,  which  have  been  proved  to  work  well  in  Holland  and  Belgium, 
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wliere,  by  the  more  liberal  mode  of  treating  the  article  of  wine,  it  is  found  to 
be  participated  in  to  a  tenfold  extent  to  what  it  is  here,  and  is  counted  there, 
as  it  rationally  ought  to  be,  a  necessary  aliment  for  the  sustenance  of  human 
life,  and  one  which  forms  no  mean  item  in  the  catalogue  of  those  desiderated 
cheap  comforts  which  lead  our  countrymen  abroad. 

With  regard  to  the  first  division  of  the  subject — the  insignificancy  of  the 
revenue  compared  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  I  have  only  to  state,  that,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second,  when  our  population  was  only  five  millions,  we  took, 
of  all  kinds  of  wine,  90,000  pipes  (40,000  of  which  were  French),  whereas 
now,  we  take  of  all  kinds,  with  a  population  of  29  millions,  60,000  pipes !  of 
which  the  proportion  of  French  in  1847  was  only  equal  to  4359  pipes! 
Whence  this  great  change  ?  Some  will  pretend  to  attribute  it  to  a  change  in 
the  habits  of  the  people,  and  to  the  introduction  of  tea  and  coffee.  To  a 
certain  extent  this  must  be  admitted  to  be  the  fact ;  but,  that  it  arises  from 
our  not  being  "  a  wine  consuming  people,"  is  a  most  unwarrantable  assump- 
tion, and  one  that  can  only  be  tolerated  out  of  the  mouth  of  one  of  those 
present  monopolizers  of  prestige  in  the  market,  who,  in  the  event  of  the  trade 
being  thrown  open,  dreads  the  necessarily  resulting  effect,  the  increased  com- 
petition. No  :  I  believe  the  true  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  effect  of  the 
differential  duty  consequent  on  the  Methuen  treaty — ^that  "  cejebrated"  pact, 
whatever  fancied  good  it  might  have  procured  to  this  country  in  one  shape 
or  other,  it  would  not,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  demonstrate,  was  productive 
of  much  evil  fiscally,  as  it  was  the  means  of  corrupting  the  taste  of  the 
countey,  and  thereby  of  depriving  the  Treasury  of,  perhaps,  more  than 
i6100,000,Q00,  in  loss  of  revenue  on  wine  alone ! 

It  is  now  nineteen  years  since  the  duty  was  equalised,  and  in  1847  the 
total  quantity  of  French  wiae  imported  was  only  equal  to  4359  pipes ;  shew- 
ing clearly  that  the  luxury  rate  of  duty  that  has  been  levied  on  wines  from 
the  year  1786,  has,  from  a  motive  of  economy — a  motive  of  prime  urgency 
with  the  many — ^mduced  a  preference  for  the  heavy  brandied  wines,  of  which 
few  can  take  much  without  intoxication,  to  the  lighter,  more  wholesome,  and 
more  agreeable  wines,  which  would  be  preferred  during  eight  months  of  the 
year,  could  they  be  obtained  at  those  cheap  rates  at  which  they  might  be 
procured  if  we  changed  our  system  in  the  management  of  the  trade.  To  the 
objection  that  the  heaviness  of  our  atmosphere  requires  the  stronger  wines,  I 
have  only  to  observe  that  in  Holland,  the  North  of  Germany,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  where  the  winter  is  of  longer  duration  and  the  climate  worse  than 
our  own,  light  wines  obtain  nine-tenths  of  the  consumption,  and  are  the  rule, 
and  strong  wines  the  exception. 

Secondly.  The  vast  and  important  considerations  which  are  involved  in 
a  fuller  developement  of  the  trade  in  its  bearings  and  application  to  an  exten- 
sion of  conunerce  directly,  and  to  the  attainment  of  collateral  advantages 
indirectly. 

At  present  our  supplies  of  wine  are,  by  reason  mainly  of  the  prestige 
obtained  by  Portuguese  and  Spanish  wines,  limited  to  a  very  few  localities ; 
it  being  a  matter  of  far  too  much  risk,  at  the  present  high  rate  of  duty,  to 
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attempt  to  introduce  other  descriptions ;  whereas,  many,  very  many,  excellent 
Wines  might  be  imported  at  very  moderate  prices,  were  the  rate  of  duty 
reduced  to  28.  per  gallon,  i.  e.,  to  4d.  per  bottle.  But  prestige  has  so  warped 
and  prejudiced  our  judgments,  that  we,  at  present,  positively  refuse  even  io 
taste  Wines  entered  from  other  than  the  accustomed  ports  of  export,  as  being 
utterly  unlikely  to  be  "Jit  for  duty"  To  illustrate  this  assertion,  I  have 
been  informed,  that  some  fine  Hungarian  Wines  were  sold  in  one  of  the 
rummage  or  clearance  sales,  in  Jan.,  1849,  after  having  been  in  bond  about 
five  years,  at  70s.  per  pipe.  The  fact  was,  that  no  one  but  the  buyer  had 
tasted  them ;  and  I  believe  that  this  is  most  commonly  the  case.  Were  the 
trade  thrown  open  by  the  large  reduction  I  advocate,  a  vast  exchange  of  our 
industrial  productions  would  necessarily  take  place  for  Wines  along  all  the 
coasts  of  Southern  Europe,  and  at  marvellously  cheap  rates,  to  the  collateral 
advantage  of  our  manufacturers,  and  to  the  enrichment  of  the  exchequer.  I 
know  it  will  be  stated  by  my  opponents  that  these  Wines  are  not  suited  to 
this  country,  and  that  they  will  not  bear  removal.  To  this  I  answer,  if  they 
will  bear  removal  to  other  countries,  and  even  to  countries  beyond  the  line, 
they  will  bear  removal  to  this.  The  increased  trade  brought  about  hereby 
will  be  productive  of  the  immense  collateral  advantage  of  not  only  rendaing 
the  chances  of  future  wars  much  fewer,  but  of  furnishing  employment  to  many 
thousands  of  our  people. 

Thirdly.  The  facility  with  which  a  total  change  may  be  brought  about,  and 
the  urgent  desirableness  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  bringing  the  conduct 
of  it  into  a  state  of  perfect  harmony  with  the  Free-Trade  movements  taking 
place  with  regard  to  other  branches  of  trade,  is,  perhaps,  not  apparent  at  first 
glance,  seeing  that  it  apparently  involves  a  diminution  of  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  present  revenue — say,  £1,200,000.  Taking,  however,  analogy  for  our 
guide,  as  far  as  heavy  reductions  of  duty  or  price  have  taken  place,  (and  this 
after  all  is  the  rational  test  whereby  our  judgment  ought  to  be  guided,)  I 
submit  that  the  present  appears  a  most  opportune  moment  when  the  experi- 
*ment  is  justified,  seeing  the  efl^ect  that  has  universally  obtained;  to  wit,  as  to 
Coffee,  when  it  paid  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  and  2s.  6d.  per  lb.,' yielded  j8324,000  to  the 
revenue  ;  but  since  it  has  been  reduced  to  4d.  and  6d.,  it  has  produced  nearly 
£750,000.  The  steamers  on  the  Thames,  that  plied  between  Westminster 
and  London  bridges  for  4d.,  were  found  scarcely  worth  continuing;  but 
when  the  fare  was  reduced  to  Id.,  they  became  one  of  the  most  profitable 
speculations  of  the  day.  Locomotion  by  railways,  and  by  omnibuses,  oSer  a 
further  proof;  and  such  has  been  the  case  invariably  when  the  millions  are 
made  the  customers. 

Wine,  at  present,  is  prohibited  to  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
who,  by  their  circumstances,  are  entitled  to  enjoy  the  use  of  it.  This  may^ 
at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  a  startling  assertion ;  but  when  the  quantity  used 
180  years  ago,  when  the  population  was  only  five  millions,  is  compared  tathat 
used' now,  when  it  is  nearly  29  millions — viz.,  90,000  pipes  in  1669,  and 
60,000  now — ^the  real  fact  of  the  case  is  only  too  truly  stated.  Why  should 
this  be  ?     Why  should  the  people  of  this  country  be  the  only  people  on  the 
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fiice  of  tlie  earth  to  be  deprived  oi  the  use  of  the  leading  Steele  of  all 
Southern  Europe  ?  How  can  we  expect  to  exchange  our  industrial  produc- 
tions for  their  redundant  Wines,  when  we  tax  them  at  a  rate  that  entirely 
prev^ts  their  entry  into  consumption  ?  That  it  is  desirable  to  import  at  the 
TniniTniiim  oost  rather  than  at  the  maximum,  is  too  self-evident  a  proposition 
to  require  argument,  seeing  that  the  necessary  manipulation  of  the  article 
irom  youth  to  maturity  affords  an  extensive  base  of  human  employment  which 
ought  to  be  reserved  for  our  own  redundant  population,  rather  than  thrown 
away  ineonsideratdy  as  at  present.  How,  it  will  be  asked,  is  this  to  be  done? 
I  answer,  by  simply  adoptmg  the  plan  now  in  use  in  Holland  and  Belgium. 
This  done,  and  the  duty  reduced  to  4d.  per  bottle,  the  discrepancy  of  prices 
will,  in  a  short  time,  cease  to  exist. 

Fourthly.  The  impolicy  of  keeping  up  the  present  discrepancy  of  price 
between  Wine  in  the  united  kingdom  and  other  non-producing  Wine  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  by  persisting  in  a  luxury  rate  of  tax,  whereby  the  British 
exchequer,  as  regards  this  artide,  is  robbed  of  three-fourUis  of  its  dues,  is 
made  manifest  when  the  evils  of  the  present  system  are  enumerated.  They 
are  as  follow : — 

First.  A  large  loss  of  revaiae,  seeing  that,  at  present,  People,  by  reason  of 
the  vicious  premium  offered,  for  economy*s  sake,  are  induced  to  use  Wines 
that,  having  80  per  cent,  of  alcohol  in  them,  they  cannot  consume  much  of; 
whereas,  if  such  did  not  exist,  and  light  wines  were  brought  within  the  reach 
of  the  million,  the  present  revenue  would  very  soon  be  quadrupled,  if  not 
quintupled. 

Second.  An  inducement,  among  others,  for  the  easy  in  drcumstanoes  to 
reside  on  the  Continent,  where  luxuries  are  cheap. 

Third.  A  loss  of  labour  to,  perhaps,  200,000  people— coopers,  hoop- 
makers,  nail-makers,  &c.,  &c.,  who  would  be  employed  by  the  domestic 
manipulation  of  Wine. 

Fourth.  An  unnecessary  enhancement  in  the  price  of  Wine,  the  mo^  part 
of  which  is  now  lost  to  tim  country, 

Fiftk  The  tax  on  the  export  of  Port  Wine  levied  upon  us  by  the  Vorta- 
goese  govoimieQt,  amounts,  in  its  modus  operandi,  to  about  £6  per  pipe — 
a  disgraceful  impost,  whidi  reflects  great  discredit  on  our  rulers,  and  which 
would  cease  to  exist  were  the  duty  lowered  to  2s.  pw  gallon. 

N.B.  The  export  duty  is  about  £S  10s. ;  the  remainder  of  the  £6  arises 
<rat  of  the  permit  system.  On  the  Portuguese  government  oflering  recently 
to  equalize  the  duty  on  all  Port  Wines  exported,  a  partus  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  English  Arms  got  up  and  assured  the  c(Hnmi8sion,  that  the  English 
people  did  not  desire  a  diminution  of  the  duty  t  In  this  spirit  all  the  mag- 
nates in  the  trade  in  this  country,  whether  interested  in  foreign  establishments 
or  »>t,  generally  concur. 

Thai  there  are  difficulties  in  the  question  of  a  large  reduction  of  duty  no 
one  can  deny ;  but,  when  it  can  be  demcmstrated,  as,  I  think  satisfactorily  it 
catn  be,  that  very  great  Advantages  would  accrue,  as  the  result  of  the  change  ad- 
vocated,—^vantages  neith^  more  nor  less  l^an  the  means  afforded  whereby 
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other  obnoxious  taxes,  such  as  the  Window  Tax,  the  Hop  Tax,  the  Soap  Tax, 
and  the  Paper  Tax,  may  be  in  the  course  of  ^Ye  or  six  years  wholly  abroga- 
ted— a  desideratum  that  can  be  said  of  a  change  in  no  other  tax, — ^it  appears 
highly  desirable  that  the  Gordian  knot  were  cut  immediately,  while  there  is 
every  prospect  of  a  surplus  of  two  millions  in  the  next  year's  income.  The 
present  moment,  therefore,  seems  the  most  opportune  and  propitious  for  the 
change  that  could  ever  be  expected,  and  the  landed  proprietors,  who  are  com- 
plaining of  Free  Trade,  have  a  right  to  demahd  it. 

The  present  income  from  Wine  amounts  to  about  £1,800,000,  at  a  duty  erf 
5s.  9d.  on  all  sorts  except  Cape,  and  of  2s.  10^.  on  Cape.  If,  in  1825, 
when  the  duties  were  reduced  nearly  one-half,  there  was  an  increase  of 
2,979,451  gallons  paid  upon — and  then  they  were  still  at  a  luxury  rate — 
surely,  it  is  fair  to  calculate,  that,  when  the  duty  is  lowered  to  a  stimulating 
rate,  viz.,  to  2s.  per  gallon,  or  4d.  per  bottle,  there  will  be  a  much  larger 
quantity  cleared  for  home  consumption.  But,  assuming  that  the  same  quan- 
tity only  were  paid  duty  on  in  the  Jirst  year  of  reduction,  as  in  1825,  this 
would  make  the  whole  income  from  Wine  at  2s.  per  gallon  about  £911,599, 
say  one-half  what  it  was  the  year  preceding.  With  a  two  million  surplus  in 
hand,  this,  the  worst  estimate  that  can  be  made,  where  is  the  insuperabk 
difficulty?  But,  if  we  may  reason  from  experience,  and  in  the  way  that 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  did,  when  he  bioldly  recast  the  tariff,  as  far  as  he  dared 
in  1842,  allowing  for  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population  since  1825, 
it  may  not  be  too  sanguine  an  estimate  to  calculate  on  the  first  year's 
produce  from  Wine  amounting  to  £1,209,544,  i.  e.  to  double  the  ina*ease  it 
did  at  that  time.  It  was  then  still  an  article  reserved  for  the  rich ;  it  would 
now  be  an  article  within  the  reach  of  the  million — ^the  short  price  of  the  <dd 
prestigers — ^Port,  Sherry,  Madeira,  8cc.,  would  succumb  to  the  competition 
they  would  be  exposed  to  from  the  arrival  of  delicious  Wines  from  many  other 
localities — Porto  duties  would  cease,  or  the  consumption  of  Port  Wine  would 
decrease  one-half,  and  in  the  course  of  the  second  year  excellent  Wine  would 
be  purchasable  at  from  15s.  to  18s.  per  dozen ;  and  at  a  lower  rate  to  those 
who  bought  it  in  wood.  The  amount  of  duty  then  on  a  pipe  of  Wine  would 
be  no  object  to  the  many,  to  whom  now  the  article  is,  by  reason  of  its  price, 
prohibited.  This  calculation  I  believe  to  be  much  more  unfavourably  stated 
against  my  argument  than  would  actually  be  the  case.  But,  in  doing  this,  I 
wish  to  state  my  case  as  unfavourably  as  possible  against  myself,  and  thereby  to 
shew  that  the  difficulty  to  be  coped  with  is  not  of  such  a  magnitude  as  ought 
to  deter  the  most  prudent  Minister  from  running  the  risk,  seeing  the  vast  ad- 
vantages that  would  be  the  result  of  its  success. 

The  first  year  got  over,  the  worst  is  past — ^the  consumption  may  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  the  same  course  that  has  prevailed  in  eveiy  other  article  that 
has  been  equally  largely  reduced  in  price ;  and  in  the  course  of  five  or  six 
years  a  revenue  from  Wine  alone  may  most  certainly  be  obtained  of  six  or 
seven  millions,  great  part  of  which  would  be  paid  by  people  who  now  use  none. 
The  present  revenue  being  only  £1,800,000,  the  diifference  may  enable  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  abolish  the  taxes  enumerated  above. 
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If  the  drawback  is  supposed  to  be  a  difficulty,  seeing  that  above  a  milliou 
would  be  required  to  pay  it,  I  would  suggest  that  seals  were  simultaneously 
placed  on  all  stocks  in  the  united  kingdom  until  a  survey  should  be  taken ; 
each  claimant  should  be  paid  in  an  Exchequer  bill,  issued  by  Parliamentary 
order  for  this  express  object,  bearing  interest,  and  payable  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  when  the  increased  receipts  from  the  article  would  be  available  for  their 
redemption.  The  money  part  of  the  difficulty  is  hereby  overcome.  By  this 
course,  no  fraud  worth  fearing  could  be  perjpetrated,  and  a  great  and  happy 
deliverance  from  a  most  unwisely  heavy  and  impolitic  duty  would  be  achieved, 
whereby  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  millions  would  be  increased.  I  calcu- 
late that  a  large  portion  of  the  revenue  arising  from  Wine  would  be  receivable 
from  a  large  dass  who  now  do  not  use  either  beer  or  spirits,  and  who  would 
use  Wines — light  wines — ^if  they  could  get  them  at  light  prices — at  rates  that 
they  could  affi)rd  to  pay  for  their  dmly  consumption. 

Assuming  that  there  are  29  millions  of  people  in  the  united  kingdom,  and 
that  five  mHlions  of  them  only,  or  one  million  of  families,  consumed  at  least 
one  bottle  a  day,  out  of  which  the  government,  at  2s.  per  gallon,  would  get 
4d.,  this  would  produce  a  revenue  of  iB6,083,333  from  a  quantity  about  ten 
times  that  which  is  now  consumed.  Now  the  quantity  consumed  annually  is 
about  60,000  pipes  of  all  kinds  !  then  it  would  be  about  531,000  pipes !  and 
this  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  very  understated  and  moderate  calculs^on. 

A  glance  at  the  synoptical  table  below,  shewing  the  rates  of  duties  levied 
from  ]  786  to  the  present  time,  the  quantities  of  French  Wine  consumed,  the 
total  quantities  and  accounts  of  revenue,  and  the  population  at  the  different 
censuses,  will  shew  the  impolicy  of  continuing  a  luxury  rate  of  duty,  seeing 
how  entirely  it  has  failed  of  its  object — ^the  consumption  of  Wine,  instead 
of  having  increased  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population,  having 
actually  decreased  in  an  inverse  ratio  ! 
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To  the  argument,  that  Wine  if  rendered  so  accessible  an  article,  would 
displace  beer  and  spirits,  and  that  thereby  the  revenue  would  be  injured,  I 
answer  that,  if  such  results  as  I  have  shewn  would  take  place,  in  conceding  24 
out  of  29  millions  of  the  people,  I  am  making  a  most  Hberal  concession,  and 
one  by  which  is  furnished  an  irresistible  reason  in  favour  of  the  change,  and 
a  positive  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  any  such  objection. 

In  all  the  financial  reforms  yet  mooted,  that  which  advocates  a  large  reduc- 
tion of  duty  on  Wine  appears  to  be  the  most  rational,  because  it  offers  the 
strongest  inducements  as  to  advantageous  results,  and  to  be  attended  with 
absolutely  the  very  least  risk ;  and  why  the  enormous  powers  of  consumption 
of  this  great  and  wealthy  country  shoidd  be  held  in  abeyance  and  not  be  fully 
developed  in  the  article  of  Wine,  by  the  application  of  Peel's  fiscal  arithmetic,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  All  other  articles,  when  relieved  of  a  heavy  superin- 
cumbency  of  tax,  have  proved  that  the  only  sure  legislation  that  will  enrich  the 
public  exchequer,  is  that  which  invokes  the  aid  of  the  millions  rather  than 
that  of  the  thousands;  is  that  which,  by  spreading  the  tax  over  a  vast  sur- 
face, renders  it  comparatively  imperceptible ;  and  which,  by  so  doing,  cheapens 
the  luxuries  of  life  to  such  an  extent  as  to  place  them  within  even  the  occa- 
sional reach  of  the  very  humblest  of  our  feUow  subjects. 

Wine  has  hitherto  (from  1786)  been  fiscally  treated  most  «Toneously  as  a 
luxury ;  and  as  a  luxury,  consequently,  "  as  a  fit  subject  for  taxation."  But 
a  very  little  reflection  will  shew  that  this  can  only  properly  apply  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  largest  revenue  obtainable  from  this  article.  That  it  is  a 
necessary  as  well  as  a  luxury ,  is  an  admitted  fact  by  every  civilized  govern- 
ment except  our  own,  from  the  moderate  tax  they  impose  upon  it ;  and  /tere, 
the  strongest  evidence  of  its  being  one  of  primary  consideration,  is  apparent 
from  its  extensive  use  in  our  hospitals  and  our  unions. 

But  we  envelope  the  article  with  a  degree  of  mystery,  arising  from  our 
extraordinary  ignorance  of  the  subject,  which  is  truly  marvellous,  and  which 
is  inconceivable  to  the  growers  in  other  than  the  favoured  localities  which 
monopolise  the  market  of  this  country.  When  I  assert,  which  I  do  fearlessly, 
that  good,  wholesome,  and  agreeable  Wines,  suitable  for  this  country,  are  in 
such  abundance  in  all  Southern  Europe,  as  to  be,  in  fact,  comparatively  value- 
less for  want  of  a  market ;  and  that  year  by  year,  after  average  vintages,  they  are 
spoiling  in  large  quantities  because  there  is  no  sale  for  them ;  the  objection 
suggested,  that  time  is  an  element  of  change  necessarily  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration before  we  opened  our  markets  to  the  at  present  excluded  localities, 
lest  supplies  should  be  wanting,  is  wholly  supererogatory,  for  no  such  necessity 
exists  for  delay.  The  very  idea  shews  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  statistics 
of  the  subject.  We  believe,  with  a  correspondent  in  the  Times,  of  the  6th 
Feb.,  1849,  that  were  the  duty  reduced  to  2s.  per  gallon,  we  should  imme- 
diately see  such  an  increase  in  the  consumption  as  would,  in  the  first  year,  go 
very  far  to  make  up  the  present  paltry  amount  of  revenue  received  from  the 
article.  And  when  we  consider  that  at  this  rate  the  tax  will  amount  to  100 
per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  the  average  price  of  those  descriptions  that  would 
obtain  the  largest  currency  with  the  many,  we  do  think  that  the  most  fastidious 
ought  to  be  satisfied. 
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Providence  seems  to  point  out  Wine  as  a  natural  aliment  for  man,  be- 
stowing it  most  luxuriantly  on  the  precipitous  slopes  of  rocky  hills  and 
mountains,  where  no  other  food  of  man  wiU  grow.  In  refusing,  then,  the 
exchange  of  our  products  for  Wine,  and  in  converting  the  grain  raised  in  our 
plains  into  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors,  we  seem  to  be  pursuing  a  course 
entirely  opposed  to  that  pointed  out  by  our  all-wise  and  all-bountiful  Creator, 
who,  in  endowing  various  quarters  of  the  earth  with  various  productions, 
clearly  designed  thereby  an  intimate  interchange  of  commodities,  and  thence 
an  extended  base  for  the  superstructure  of  human  society. 

The  true  philosophy  of  the  thing  is,  to  levy  only  just  so  much  duty  on  Wine 
as  shall  ensure  the  entry  into  competition  in  our  market  of  the  growths  of  all 
othei:  localities  which  are  at  present  excluded  by  the  prestige  artificially  and 
surreptitiously  obtained  by  the  present  possessors  of  the  preference  of  the 
public ;  and  acting  consistently  with  Free-Trade  principles,  Cape  ought,  like 
all  other  Wines,  to  stand  upon  its  own  merits,  and  enjoy  no  exclusive  privilege, 
8-s  it  does  now,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  fair  trader. 

The  present  rate  of  5s.  9d.  per  gallon  is  really  felt  to  be  a  higher  duty  than 
was  that  at  9s.  IJd.  previous  to  1825,  by  reason  of  the  altered  value  of 
money,  by  the  change  from  a  paper  to  a  metallic  currency,  as  may  be  seen  by 
a  glance  at  the  synoptical  table,  and  when  the  increase  of  population  is  al- 
lowed for.     Another  strong  reason  in  favour  of  a  large  reduction. 

We  profess  to  have  repudiated  prohibition  duties.  How  can  such  be  proved 
to  be  the  case,  when  our  policy  as  to  Wine  is  fairly  considered  ?  Pity  'tis  for 
the  landowners,  and  all  affected  adversely  by  the  Free-Trade  changes  that  have 
taken  place,  that  that  master  mind  that  began  boldly  the  solution  of  this 
difficult  problem,  in  1842,  had  not  been  left  in  the  management  of  affairs  to 
work  it  out  to  completion  !  Things  would  have  been  better  for  them  if  he 
had.  The  many  have  confidence  in  him,  and  would  gladly  hail  his  return  to 
power,  that  he  might  be  able  to  prove  his  assertion  to  be  a  reality,  "  that  he 
did  not  see  why  the  united  kingdom  should  not  be  as  cheap  a  country  to  live 
in  as  any  other."  To  stop  where  we  are  is  a  sheer  impossibility ;  progress 
we  must  in  adjusting  our  proportions ;  the  laissezfaire  system  won't  do.  The 
landowners  and  farmers  who  are  obliged  to  sell  cheap  com  have  a  right  to  be 
able  to  buy  cheap  Wine.  The  vessel  of  the  state  is  lobsided,  with  half  Free- 
Trade  and  half  otherwise,  and  she  will  never  prosper  until  she  is  put  on  an 
even  keel,  and  aU  interests  are  fairly  dealt  with. 

Here,  then,  is  an  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
put  to  honourable  gentlemen  who  have  soaglit  a  repeal  of  any  particular  tax 
—With  what  other  tax  shall  1  be  able  ^  sustain  the  revenue  P  Here  is  the 
means  whereby  the  revenue  might  be  sustained  by  the  diminution  of  taxation. 
Until  the  validity  of  the  propositions  herein  made  is  disproved,  this  pamphlet 
will  be  a  testimony  of  their  acqpracy,  and  the  persistance  in  the  present 
prohibitory  duties  an  unjustifiable  continuance  in  wrong  to  the  injury  of  the 
JBritish  public. 


Bath :  Printed  by  John  and  James  Keene,  Kiogamead  Street. 
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TO    THE    EEADEE. 


Thb  importance  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Connnittee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  Wine  Duties,  its  con- 
tinued repetitions,  and  consequent  voluminous  character, 
suggested  the  present  abstract,  which  places  the  essential 
portion  within  the  reach  of  every  reader.  The  Tables  omitted 
are  principally  those  which  appear  annually  in  the  official  re- 
turns, and  are  familiar  to  the  merchant. 

Time  and  expense  are  saved  by  the  present  abstract,  and 
the  main  points  of  the  evidence  are  brought  more  prominently 
before  the  view.  Most  of  our  public  measures  are  founded 
upon  similar  enquiries  unfolding  the  results  of  experience  as 
guides  in  legislation.  The  public  will  readily  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  bearing  of  the  present  measure  when  it  is  thus 
freed  from  numerous  complex  questions  put  to  the  witnesses 
that  bear  upon  a  change  which  sooner  or  later  is  inevitable. 
The  merchant  in  his  property  and  the  consumer  of  wine  in 
his  pocket  have  continually  sustained  injury  from  the  capri- 
cious alterations  of  duties  levied  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  sound  principles.  These  have  placed  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  public  in  England  an  article  that  was  once  grown  here,  and 
was  not  overtaxed  until  the  most  unjustifiable  antipathies  to 
other  countries,  and  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  principles  of 
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commerce,  combined  not  only  to  shut  out  from  the  individual  of 
moderate  means  the  use  of  wine,  but  to  prescribe  under  the 
penalty  of  an  extravagant  outlay  the  species  that  should  be 
consumed.     In  all  civilised  lands,  ancient  and  modem,  but 
England,  the  use  of  wine  has  been  common  and  cheap,  being 
reckoned  a  necessity  rather  than  a  luxury.    The  consequence 
has  been  the  consumption  of  spirits  here  to  a  vast  extent 
injurious  to  health  and  morals,  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Exchequer.    Spirits  have  been  carefully  kept  in  consumption 
at  half  the  duties  levied  upon  wines.      Thus  the  people 
have  been  debarred  one  of  the  choicest  of  God's  gifts,  and  the 
commerce  in  wine,  as  may  be  perceived  from  the  drift  of  the 
various  evidence,  has  become  an  exception  to  that  of  other 
articles.    The  whole  trade  has  been  continually  kept  in  a 
delicate    if  not  unhealthy  state.      Frauds  have   been  en- 
couraged and  commercial  morality  set  at  nought.    What  but 
the  system  of  extravagant  duties  has  been  the  cause  of  all 
this? 

Free-trade  principles  must  go  forward.  The  monopolisers 
in  trade  are  always  the  opponents  of  honest  competition. 
The  welfare  of  the  public  is  of  little  concern  to  them,  still 
less  are  the  interests  of  those  merchants  who  while  they  do 
not  rise  to  a  colossal  altitude  in  capital,  are  the  soul  of  the 
branches  of  commerce  in  which  they  are  concerned.  The 
benefit  of  the  merchant  is  ever  coincident  with  that  of  the 
public.  Both  are  bound  up  together.  Any  view  of  the 
interests  of  the  one  separate  and  insulated  from  the  other  is 
false  in  principle,  however  now  and  then  an  individual  may 
profit  by  it.  Some  say  the  wine  trade  is  sensitive,  but 
wherefore,  except  it  be  from  the  same  cause  as  nervoussness 
in  the  human  frame,  the  want  of  stamina,  or  a  consciousness 
of  its  own  sickliness.  The  remedy  is  to  infuse  health  into 
the  system. 

The  present  duties  on  wine  are  not  to  be  judged  solely  by 
their  extravagant  amount.    They  lock  up  and  keep  idle  a 
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large  amount  of  capital  and  labour,  which  would  benefit  the 
public  and  the  revenue  too,  if  they  were  in  full  activity.  If 
the  consumption  of  wine  were  increased  to  thirty  millions  of 
gallons  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  would  be,  there 
would  be  required  no  less  than  six  hundred  vessels  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  each,  to  bring  the  wine  home,  in  place 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty.  These  vessels  must  take  out 
fipeights,  so  that  the  advantage  to  the  shipping  interest  would 
be  very  considerable.  Manufactures  or  industrial  produce 
of  some  kind  must  be  exchanged  for  those  wines  to  no  small 
amount.  As  to  the  handicraft  class,  such  as  the  glass  manu- 
facturers, and  a  variety  of  other  trades,  the  employment 
would  be  very  great  indeed,  of  all  which  the  coimtry  is  now 
debarred. 

In  the  course  of  his  evidence  an  eminent  wine-merchant 
stated  "  that  he  had  always  considered  the  wine  duties  as  a 
property  to  be  sold  to  the  wine  countries  in  return  for 
commercial  facilities,  and  that  any  very  considerable  reduc- 
tion (of  duty)  would  deprive  us  of  that  power."  This  state- 
ment was,  no  doubt,  sincerely  believed,  but  it  was  at  war  with 
every  sound  commercial  and  political  principle.  It  was 
tlie  Methuen  treaty  in  substance,  that  lasting  record  of  the 
ignorance  that  concedes  a  privilege  in  trade  to  one  country 
over  another  for  an  advantage  purely  imaginary.  Wherever 
we  procure  wines  our  produce  must  be  exchanged  for  them. 
The  fruit  of  such  a  treaty  may  be  seen  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Portugal  trade ;  in  barefaced  and  insulting  regulations 
which  act  oppressively  upon  our  merchants  trading  with 
Oporto,  fleecing  them,  and  keeping  up  the  prices  of  their 
wines,  by  an  injurious  monopoly.  If  we  sow  folly,  we  must 
expect  to  reap  thorns.  Nor  is  this  all;  for  if  the  wine  trade 
was  once  ^'a  property  to  be  sold,"  by  a  minister  in  the  way  of 
another  Methuen  treaty,  we  should  demand  the  right  of  a 
minister  in  our  day  to  enter  into  such  a  bargain,  and  to  put 
the  taxation  of  the  public  to  market  for  a  benefit  in  which 
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the  public  can  have  no  share,  unless  it  be  the  unenviable 
privilege  of  paying  three  or  four  hundred  per  cent,  more 
than  it  is  just  it  should  pay.  The  measure  now  would  be  a 
sin,  against  light  and  knowledge. 

If  French  or  other  wines  once  suited  the  public  taste,  why 
should  they  not  do  so  again.  The  public  left  those  wines, 
because  of  the  double  duty  paid  upon  them.  The  Portugal 
wines  came  into  usage,  despite  the  native  taste.  They  must 
therefore  solely  and  for  ever  be  the  acceptable  wines,  accord- 
ing to  some  persons.  In  all  events  let  the  public  be  free.  It 
does  not  desire  to  be  led  any  longer  by  the  nose,  but  to  be 
treated  as  a  grown  man,  in  place  of  an  overgrown  boy.  Let 
the  duty  be  reduced,  and  the  public  will  drink  what  it 
chooses  to  select  without  asking  protection  against  bad  wine 
from  any  source  but  its  own  judgment.  It  wiU  consume 
wine  or  not  under  the  law  of  its  right  to  do  so.  Its  moral 
welfare  is  best  in  its  own  hands ;  it  has  the  instinct,  too,  of 
demanding  of  the  legislature  that  which  is  not  generally 
found  to  be  based  upon  injustice. 

The  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  has  been  urged  as  entitled  to  take 
precedence  of  wine.  This  tax  is  a  home  tax,  and  stimulates  no 
produce  or  manufacture.  It  is  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  at 
seven  farthings  a  gallon,  is  not  likely  to  be  rivalled  by 
wine  at  a  shilling  duty.  Malt  has  increased  in  consumption, 
twenty-two  and  a  half  per  cent.  Spirits  forty-eight  per  cent. 
Wine  has  diminishedforty-six  per  cent,  a  proof  of  its  being  too 
heavily  taxed.  For  wine  we  exchange  manufactures.  When 
barley  was  at  the  lowest  price  very  recently,  the  price  of  beer 
never  fell  because  the  amount  of  the  tax  was  so  small,  it  was 
not  felt  by  the  consumer.  Tea  has  its  claim,  but  while  it  is 
become  universal  in  usage,  it  has  no  sanitary  virtues,  but 
has'  induced  nervous  diseases.  It  is  paid  for  in  bullion 
or  in  opium,  our  manufactures  given  in  exchange  being 
limited  in  extent.  Tobacco  has  no  claim  to  a  reduction  of 
duty  at  all,  it  being  altogether  a  superfluity  and  a  luxury. 
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The  prevention  of  smuggling  is  the  only  argument  in  favour 
of  diminishing  the  tax  on  that  article.  Wine  has  been  a 
beverage  consumed  in  all  countries,  and  this  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  It  is  a  necessity  cruelly  withheld  from  thousands  of  our 
suffering  fellow-creatures  in  diseases  which  cut  off  the  poor 
more  particularly.  The  duty  alone  is  the  bar  to  the  applica- 
tion of  its  sanatory  virtues  to  the  suffering.  Its  deamess  has 
introduced  the  consumption  of  spirits  to  an  enormous  and 
pernicious  extent,  while  its  high  price  has  deprived  the 
country  of  a  large  source  of  profitable  commercial  inter- 
course. Humanity  and  morality  equally  demand  a  lowering 
of  these  duties ,  for  though  there  are  luxurious  wines,  they 
are  not  more  liable  to  the  charge  of  being  superfluous  than 
many  expensive  articles  of  clothing. 

When  the  income  tax  was  revived  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  articles  the  produce  of  our 
industry  from  rates  of  duty  that  prevented  the  enlargement 
of  their  consumption.  The  revenue  lost  would,  it  was  pre- 
sumed, in  time  come  round  again.  The  soundness  and  good 
policy  of  this  principle  cannot  be  disputed.  Her  Majesty's 
present  ministers,  having  before  undeviatingly  opposed  it, 
found  when  they  got  into  power  that  they  were  wrong,  and 
that  their  proper  course  was  to  follow  out  what  was  so  un- 
deniably conducive  to  the  national  welfare.  Without  alluding 
to  the  ameliorating  influence  of  an  extended  epistolary  inter- 
course among  the  people  of  this  country,  we  discover  an  ana- 
logous circumstance  to  the  present  in  the  post-office  reduction, 
though  there  it  was  far  beyond  what  is  proposed  in  the  case  of 
the  wine  duties.  Let  the  reduction  of  the  postage  be  supposed 
to  average  seven  parts  out  of  eight  of  the  preceding  charges, 
we  flnd  the  number  of  letters  already  increased  nearly  five- 
fold. The  wine  duty  reduced  to  Is.  would  be  only  a  reduction 
of  four  and  three-quarters  out  of  five  and  three-quarters, 
and  would  speedily  be  made  good  by  increased  consumption. 
The  principle  has  been  healthily  recognised  in  the  state  of 
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trade  generally,  as  far  as  the  removal  of  a  restrictive  system 
can  do  so.  The  comforts  of  the  people  have  been  augmented. 
The  vast  revenue  of  the  country  leaves  a  surplus  over  re- 
ceipts, and  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  the  continuance  of  the 
system  of  reduced  duties,  thus  happily  began,  is  the  impe- 
rious duty  of  the  government. 

It  is  not  needful  to  enquire  under  what  circumstances  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  wine  duties  was  conceded  by  minis- 
ters.  If  it  was  done  without  any  valid  object,  it  has  at  least 
aflForded  the  advantage  of  fixing  the  public  attention  upon 
a  branch  of  the  revenue,  which  has  been  notoriously  ill- 
managed  for  eightscore  years  past,  displaying  a  wanton  trifling 
with  an  important  commodity  in  regard  to  the  duties,  and 
the  virtual  deprivation  of  the  English  public  of  access  to  an 
article  from  which  no  other  country  has  excluded  its  popu- 
lation, by  such  monstrous  and  impolitic  fiscal  exactions. 

It  remains  with  the  British  Government  to  carry  out  as 
fully  as  possible  in  the  reduction  of  the  duties,  those  free-trade 
doctrines  which  have  been  found  so  beneficial  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  England,  and  they  are  the  primary  parties 
concerned  in  the  question.  We  must  have  no  stipulations 
with  other  countries  for  goods.  Nothing  to  operate  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Methuen  treaty,  that  reproach  to  our  annals, 
that  lasting  record  of  legislative  stolidity.  To  use  the  words 
of  the  lamented  Mr.  Porter,  whose  recent  evidence  may 
almost  be  styled  a  legacy  to  his  country,  for  it  was  his  last. 
*'  In  dealing  with  our  own  tariff  I  would  never  ask  if  a 
foreign  governTnent  would  do  it.  I  would  do  that  which  I 
thought  for  the  best  interests  of  this  country ^  and  leave  them 
to  do  the  best  that  they  could  for  the  interests  of  their  own 
country.'' 

The  French  Government  has  contemplated  proceeding 
by  municipal  legislation :  a  treaty,  after  past  experience, 
being  wholly  out  of  the  question.  Each  country  must  be 
left  to  its  own  independency.     Such  was  a  portion  of  the 
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evidence  given  to  the  Committee,  as  will  be  seen,  by  a 
foreigner  who  expressly  stated  that  the  French  Government 
intended  to  proceed  independently ;  there  cannot,  therefore, 
be  any  reciprocal  stipulations.  The  trade  must  be  free  and 
open,  not  only  as  i-egards  present  interests,  but  as  regards 
those  which  may  arise  out  of  the  earlier  developments  of  the 
newly  enlarged  traffic.  We  must  think  of  the  nation,  not  of 
the  views  of  the  few.  The  interest  of  commerce  and  those 
of  the  merchant,  the  interests  of  every  particular  trade  and 
of  all  its  branches,  are  bound  up  in  one,  however  much  any 
individual  may  fancy,  or  may  really,  through  a  false  position, 
find  his  interests  clash  with  those  of  the  community. 

The  history  of  the  exclusion  of  French  wines,  which  had 
been  in  consumption  here  for  ages,  exemplifies  a  fallacy  of 
judgment  or  a  selfishness  mistaking  its  own  interest.  There 
was  a  cry  heard  among  the  landed  proprietors  in  1675, 
that  rents  were  falling  and  the  value  of  land  decreasing. 
Commerce  was  rapidly  advancing  at  that  moment,  but  the 
Custom-house  books  showing  a  balance  of  French  imports 
against  England,  of  £965,128  in  1674,  this  became  a  sufficient 
argument  for  prohibiting  the  export  of  specie,  and  for  looking 
upon  French  commerce  with  jealousy.  Besides  wines  and 
brandies  we  imported  £800,000  in  silk  and  linen,  and  only 
exported  £85,000  in  woollen  goods  to  France :  woollen  goods 
in  those  days  standing  as  corn  recently  stood  with  some  of 
the  country  gentlemen.  The  non-exportation  of  specie  did 
not  cure  the  evil.  It  is  wonderful,  too,  the  enquiry  was  not 
made  how  the  balance  was  struck  without  specie  going 
out ;  but  it  would  appear  that  an  enquiry  of  this  nature  was 
then  beyond  the  limit  of  parliamentary  penetration  in  its 
ignorance  of  political  economy.  The  king,  in  the  face  of  the 
protectionists  of  his  day,  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with 
France,  our  commerce  at  that  moment  being  in  a  flourishing 
state.  This  treaty  produced  further  discontent  for  "rents 
had  fallen."     In  1677-8,  the  country  party  in  the  Commons 
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voted  ^'  that  the  trade  with  France  was  detrimental  to  this 
kingdom :"  this  notable  vote  was  made  in  the  face  of  the 
court,  by  the  Commons,  who  declared  that  "long  experience 
had  shown  that  French  wines,  brandies,  linen,  silk,  salts, 
paper,  and  other  commodities  of  the  growth,  product,  and 
manufacture  of  the  French  king,  hath  much  exhausted  the 
treasure  of  this  nation,  &c."  "  No  good  eflFects,"  says  Hume, 
"were  found  to  result  from  these  restraints,  and  in  James's 
reign  they  w^re  taken  off  by  parliament."  From  1678  to 
1685-6  inclusive,  therefore,  French  wines  were  prohibited. 
The  habits  of  long  ages  were  abolished  by  the  vote  of  the 
Commons  in  behalf  of  the  falling  value  of  land,  and  in  place 
of  16,000  pipes  a  year  of  French  wine  and  950  of  Portuguese 
coming  in,  the  average  for  seven  years  while  the  prohibition 
lasted,  was  only  eight  pipes  of  French  wine  altogether.  The 
annual  average  of  the  Portuguese  was  16,816  pipes,  forced 
into  popular  consumption.  In  1686,  the  trade  with  France 
was  re-opened,  and  for  four  years  the  average  of  French 
wine  imported  was  26,756  pipes  and  of  Portuguese  3280  pipes. 
The  taste  had  "  returned,"  anew  after  seven  years'  deprivation, 
"  to  its  first  love,"  with  more  intensity  than  before.  War  broke 
out  in  1689,  and  French  goods  were  prohibited.  In  1693,  at 
the  peace,  the  demand  for  French  wine  increased  again. 

The  importation  of  the  wine  of  Portugal  always  understood, 
with  the  fallacy,  that  the  woollen  goods  in  exchange  were  a  boon 
which,  in  the  case  of  France,  was  placed  against  a  dead  loss — 
those  wines  of  Portugal  continued  to  increase  in  consumption, 
under  restrictions  and  prohibitions  on  the  part  of  England 
untn  the  Methuen  treaty  in  1703.  That  treaty  fixed  the 
taste  of  England  by  the  virtual  declaration  it  embodied,  that 
England  should  drink  Port,  or  go  without  wine,  except  at  a 
very  serious  additional  expense;  In  1704,  during  the  war, 
great  restrictions  were  laid  on  French  productions  again. 
In  1701-2,  the  average  of  French  wine  introduced  was  still 
3600  pipes.    The  differential  duty  on  Portugal  wine  being  a 
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third  (and  more)  less  than  on  the  French,  determined  the 
choice  if  not  the  taste  of  the  people,  by  the  irresistible  appeal 
of  a  cheaper  article.  In  this  mode  was  Port  wine  forced 
into  consumption  at  first,  nntil  in  time  it  became  a  habit. 
There  was  no  peculiar  excellence  in  the  wine  itself,  though 
there  is  great  reason  for  thinking  it  had  at  first  a  finer 
quality  than  it  subsequently  possessed.  In  1756,  the  supply 
became  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  an  interested  company, 
that  procured  a  charter  firom  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  con- 
senting in  return  to  take  the  wines  off  his  estates,  under  the 
pretence  of  keeping  the  wine  unadulterated,  which  proved 
only  to  be  a  pretext.  From  that  period  the  prices  of  the  wine 
were  kept  up  to  a  monopoly  pitch.  The  company  was  dis- 
solved in  1834.  A  new  company  was  formed  in  1843,  and 
since  that  time  the  effects  of  the  power  of  the  company  and 
its  exactions  have  been  most  grievously  felt  by  the  British 
merchant.  The  annals  of  commerce  elsewhere  exhibit 
nothing  more  disgracefiil,  nor  more  oppressive  to  mercantile 
interests.  The  reduction  of  the  wine  duties  in  England 
would  force  the  company  to  break  up,  or  the  consumption  of 
the  wines  of  Oporto  would  rapidly  decline.  A  duty  of  Is.  or  2s. 
per  gallon,  as  proposed,  would  admit  at  a  profit  all  the  other 
wines  of  Portugal,  and  some  of  them  would  no  doubt  compete 
with  those  of  Oporto. 

In  England  the  wine-merchants  were,  until  recently,  placed 
under  the  inquisition  of  the  Excise.  They  were  thus  treated 
hardly  by  the  Government,  which  took  advantage  upon  every 
fresh  access  of  duty  for  taxing  the  stock  of  wines  in  bottle 
additionally,  because  the  wine  being  laid  up  to  ripen  out  of 
,  bond  was  so  much  dead  stock  until  it  was  fit  for  use,  and 
therefore  became  assailable.  In  the  report  of  the  Wine- 
merchants'  Committee  in  1842,  this  was  most  justly  com- 
mented upon.  In  the  case  of  coffee,  timber,  and  similar 
articles,  when  the  duty  was  paid,  it  was  not  liable  to  fresh 
exactions.     But    the  Government    took   advantage    of   the 
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merchant's  position.  It  taxed  his  dead  stock  upon  every 
additional  duty  on  similar  goods,  because  it  knew  the  mer- 
chant lay  in  its  power.  Hence  when  the  duties  were  reduced, 
the  minister  was  bound  to  pay  back  the  sum  of  the  difference 
between  the  reduction  and  the  previous  price.  The  difference 
of  eight  payments  on  one  side  or  the  other  upon  a  total  of 
£1,244,566  received  from  the  trade,  was  only  £85,959  in 
eight  years,  the  trade  having  received  £1,158,607  so  that  the 
trouble  and  grievance  to  the  merchant  was  hardly  compensated 
by  the  gain  of  the  Government  or  the  advantage  of  so  partial 
and  oppressive  a  system,  besides  that  it  bound  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  back,  in  case  of  future  reductions,  at  least  upon 
every  principle  of  honour  and  equity.  Fortunately  the 
Excise  system  is  continually  narrowing,  it  being  not  less 
prejudicial  to  the  common  interests  of  manufactures,  than  it  is 
opposed  to  the  free  trade  system,  and  to  political  liberty 
itself.  The  system  of  prohibitions  was  that  which  tended  to 
support  the  former  power  of  the  Excise,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  before  long  there  will  be  still  less  necessity  for  the 
interference  of  laws  so  objectionable  with  any  of  our  mercan- 
tile articles  that  can  be  sufficiently  checked  at  the  Custom- 
house. In  all  events  the  reduction  of  the  wine  duties  to  Is. 
or  2s.  would  save  the  Government  great  trouble  and  expense. 
Annexed  to  the  present  sheets  is  the  Draft  of  the  Report 
submitted  to  the  Wine  Committee,  but  for  some  reason  or 
another  not  assented  to  or  laid  in  due  course  before  Parlia- 
ment. It  appears  clearly  and  impartially  executed,  and,  as 
the  reader  will  perceive,  the  weight  of  evidence  is  most 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  reducticm  of  the  duties.  Such  a 
reduction  will  only  be  the  continuance  of  that  reform  in  our 
financial  department  which  has  been  long  called  for,  and  such 
as  recent  results  in  regard  to  trade  fiilly  justify.  There 
must  soon  be  no  duties  on  any  foreign  goods  for  which  we  can 
exchange  the  products  of  our  industry  beyond  ten  or  twelve 
per  cent.,  and  then  only  for  the  sake  of  revenue. 
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The  curious  minute  annexed  in  relation  to  the  ancient 
duties  on  wine  was  prepared  by  the  honourable  chairman  of 
the  Committee,  Mr.  Anstey.  It  is  a  new  and  most  interest- 
ing document  doing  great  credit  to  the  honourable  gentle- 
man's diligence  in  research.  It  contains  the  rates  per  tun 
of  duty  from  1660  to  1787  inclusive,  together  with  the 
"  priceage,"  "bottleage,"  and  ''one  per  cent,  inwards"  duties. 
From  this  document  the  exact  dates  of  the  changes  and  the 
amounts  in  the  early  duties  upon  all  the  imports  may  be 
seen,  with  the  diflferences  in  London  and  in  the  outports,  and 
the  various  acts  of  parliament  under  which  they  were 
collected. 
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MEMBEES  OF  PAELIAMENT  ON  THE  COM^nTTEE. 


Mb.  ANSTEY,  Youghal,   Chain»ian, 


Sir  John  "WiiLSH,  Badnorshire, 
Mr.  F.  Peel,  Leominster, 
Mr.ScHOLEFiELD,  Birmingham, 
Sir  Emebson   TENirairr,  Bel- 
fast, 
Mr.  MuLLiNGS,  Cirencester, 
The  Hon.  C.  P.  Villmbs,  Wol- 

yerhampton, 
Mr.  H.  Stuabt,  Bedford, 


The  Hon.  F.  Scott,  Berwick- 
shire, 
Mr.  Cabdwell,  Liverpool, 
Mr.  R.  HiLDTABD,  Whitehayen, 
Mr.  Edwabds,  Halifax, 
Mr.  Habdoastle,  Colchester, 
Mr.  Baibd,  Falkirk  Burghs, 
Mr.  jA0K80K,Newca8tle-imder- 
Lyne. 


INDIVIDTJALS  CALLED  IN. 


Wine  Merchants  and  Shippers : — Messrs.  Forrester,  Lancaster, 
Shaw,  Trower,  Barnes,  Selby,  Tuke,  Qassiot,  James,  Forster,  Prest- 
wich,  Carbonell,  Maire,  Laurie,  Maxwell,  G-orman,  Beaj,  Hart, 
Verdera,  Stephens,  Dover,  and  Sandell  of  London.  Messrs.  Bushel, 
Alanson,  and  Smith  of  Liverpool. 

Betail  Dealers : — ^Messrs.  Short  and  Poole. 

British  Wine  Makers : — ^Messrs.  A.  Walker  and  J.  Frith. 


INDIVIDIJALS  XJNCONNECTED  WITH  THE  TEADE. 


The  Hon.  F.  Scott,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Gheorge  Eichardson  Porter,  of 
the  Board  of  Trade;  Mr.  Benjamin  Oliviera;  the  Baron  du  Clu- 
zeau  de  Cl^rant ;  Mr.  Cyrus  Bedding. 

Custom  Souse. — ^Mr.  Alexander  Eoss,  Surveyor-General. 

London  Docks. — ^Mr.  Henry  Cole,  Comptroller;  Mr.  Thomas 
Fairfax  Bobson,  Accountant. 

St.  Katharine's  DocJcs. — ^Mr.  John  Wright ;  Mr.  Daniel  Clarke. 

Test  Office  for  Alcoholic  Liquids. — Mr.  George  Kdley. 
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EVIDENCE 


THE  WINE  DUTIES. 


MR.  JOSEPH  JAMES  FORRESTER. 
April  22nd  and  26th. 

Mb.  Fobbbsteb  was  the  first  individual  called  before  the  com- 
mittee. He  had  been  twenty-two  years  engaged  in  the  wine-trade, 
principally  in  connection  with  Portugal,  the  wine  country  of  which 
he  had  illustrated  with  an  elaborate  map.  The  Port  wines  intro- 
duced into  this  country  the  best  part  of  two  centuries  ago  were  un- 
brandied  wines  produced  in  a  district  which  was  afterwards  very 
much  extended,  and  besides  these  Portugal  produces  a  great  variety  of 
wines  imknown  in  this  country.  A  law  now  exists  in  Portugal 
which  forbids  wine  to  be  exported  to  England  that  does  not  possess 
certain  qualities  not  found  in  the  natural  wine, — deep  colour,  great 
body,  and  much  richness.  This  wine  is  called  "  Port "  in  Portugal, 
and  a  class  of  vine  is  planted  expressly  to  produce  it.  Ports  are 
only  distinguished  as  white  and  red.  The  export  wines  known  in 
Portugal  generally  besides  Port,  produced  more  south,  and  near  Lis- 
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bon,  are  Bucellas,  Carcavellos,  Termo,  Lavadrio,  Colares  and  Bucellas 
Hock,  with  dry  and  sweet  Lisbon.  He  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  present  duty  of  5s.  9d.  is  too  high,  being  300  per  cent,  on 
some  good  wines  that  at  a  low  duty  would  be  introduced  into  the 
English  market.  A  pipe  of  Port  in  its  crude  state  varies  in  price 
from  £5  to  £17,  on  which  the  duty  is  £33.  The  carriage  of  the 
wine  to  Oporto  into  the  merchants*  stores  would  raise  the  wine  to 
£20.  Wine  in  its  unsophisticated  state  is  not  permitted  to  come 
to  England  but  by  an  evasion  of  the  law.  This  is  effected  by  pur- 
chasing a  permit  for  the  sophisticated  wine  allowed  to  be  exported, 
and  substituting  the  better  wine  which  the  merchant  wishes  to  send, 
for  that  directed  exclusively  to  be  sent  by  law.  With  the  expenses 
incurred,  the  high-priced  wine  pays  at  present  a  cent,  per  cent,  duty, 
which  is  much  too  high  :  on  the  low-priced  wine  at  £11  or  £12  this 
duty  becomes  excessive.  The  low  wines  of  Portugal  cannot  come  to 
England  at  all,  though  of  most  delicious  quality.  Were  this  possible, 
consimiers  would  soon  be  found  for  these  wines  here.  The  high- 
priced  Port  consumption  has  diminished,  but  the  injury  is  not  so 
great  to  the  first  class  as  to  the  lower  wines.  The  Portuguese  affect 
to  believe  we  cannot  live  without  their  wine,  and  exact  from  us  ac- 
cordingly duties  which  England  pays  exclusively,  though  nominally 
they  are  levied  as  wine  exported  to  Europe,  while  England  is  the  only 
Port-consuming  country.  If  the  duty  here  were  reduced,  the  Portu- 
guese exactions  would  fall  of  themselves,  as  our  duty  is  the  excuse 
for  their  maintenance.  Our  duties  paralyse  the  export  of  the  best 
wines.  The  average  export  from  the  place  of  growth,  about  33,000 
pipes,  was  and  is  kept  to  that  standard  by  the  old  and  new  wine 
companies.  From  1757  to  1833,  during  seventy-seven  years,  under 
the  old  wine  company's  monopoly,  the  export  to  England  and  Ire- 
land was  2,151,246  pipes,  or  27,938  per  annum.  To  the  rest  of 
the  world  during  the  same  period  it  was  412,850  pipes,  or  5362  per 
annum,  being  in  all  2,564,096,  or  33,300  pipes  per  annum.  From 
1834  to  1842  there  were  exported  to  Great  Britain  233,469  pipes  in 
nine  years,  or  25,941  per  annum.  To  the  rest  of  Europe  11,980,  or 
1331  per  annum,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  41,600  pipes,  or  4622 
per  annum:  total  in  nine  years  287,049,  and  per  annum  31,894. 
In  the  nine  years  from  1843  to  1851,  there  were  exported  to  Eng- 
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land  205,746  pipes,  or  22,861  per  annum,  a  falling  off  of  8080  pipes. 
The  production  of  Port  wine  has  still  greatly  increased.  The 
average  product  from  1849  to  1851  was  82,365  pipes.  The  high 
duties  kept  a  taste  aHve  for  artificially-priced  wines,  and  encouraged 
the  Portuguese  to  maintain  the  export  duties  agamst  the  English 
merchants.  Mr.  Forrester  was  of  opinion  that  the  highest-priced 
wines  would  not  be  consumed  to  any  very  increased  extent,  but  that 
pure,  undeteriorated,  natural  wines  would  have  a  sevenfold  consump- 
tion if  the  tax  were  greatly  reduced.  Half  measures  would  do  no 
good.  The  revenue  would  lose  if  only  half  the  duty  were  taken  off, 
for  it  would  still  be  a  luxury  duty.  If  a  duty  of  one  shilling  per 
gallon  only  were  levied,  every  body  would  consume  wine.  The  Por- 
tuguese have  shaped  their  legislation  to  keep  up  a  monopoly  by 
means  of  our  high  duties  :  thus  they  levy  £3  8s.  4d.  on  all  wine  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  where  little  is  consumed. 
America,  Asia,  and  Africa  pay  but  6d.  export  duties.  £hlf  of  the 
sum  thus  levied  goes  to  support  the  wine  company's  monopoly.  The 
English  merchant  pays  above  £6  sterling.  This  is  levied  in  defiance 
of  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1842,  which  stipulates  that  no 
duties  or  restrictions  shall  be  so  exacted.  The  Portuguese  strain  a 
clause  in  the  15  th  article  of  the  treaty  as  an  excuse  for  their  right  of 
thus  burthening  our  trade. 

At  present,  the  farmer  cultivates  his  ground  without  any  restriction. 
The  merchant,  himself,  may  buy  the  grapes  and  make  wine,  of  the  qua- 
lity and  character  he  desires,  but  no  sooner  is  his  wine  housed,  than 
a  set  of  tasters  sent  up  to  the  Alto  Douro  by  the  company,  enter  his 
premises,  sample  his  vats,  and  number  the  samples :  half-a-crown,  as 
a  present,  would  achieve  the  change  of  any  of  the  samples.  These 
individuals  meet  in  a  large  room,  where  smoking  and  entertainments 
go  on,  and  there  they  test  the  samples  of  wine  only  a  few  weeks  old : 
many  of  them  are  utterly  destitute  of  judgment.  An  adulter- 
ating mixture  called  Jeropiga  is  made,  arranged,  and  tasted  with  these 
samples,  and  called  wine :  it  is  used  for  making  up  low  wines.  It  is 
composed  of  two-thirds  grape  juice,  one-third  spirit,  twenty  per  cent, 
above  proof,  sweetening  matter  and  elderberry  dye  being  added ;  and 
thus  sweet,  fruity,  high-coloured  Ports  are  made  up.  This  mixture  is 
sold  in  America  to  make  into  negus,  where  it  fetches  double  the 
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price  of  wine.  The  wines  are  classified  by  the  tasters.  The  first 
quality  must  possess  more  than  enough  in  itself  (^para  si  e  para  ou  para 
beneficiar  outros  orj.  In  other  words,  it  must  have  body,  flavour, 
colour,  and  richness  to  spare,  for  the  purpose  of  doctoring  other  wines : 
such  is  the  gist  of  the  law.  The  Portuguese  beheve  the  wine  is  not 
drank  as  Port  wine  in  England,  but  is  used  for  making  up  artificial 
wines.  The  second  class  of  wine  is  designated  as  wine  qtte  tern  para 
si,  s6:  this  must  be  a  fine,  pure,  unloaded  wine,  and  not  being  strong 
enough  to  mix  with  other  red  wines,  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  exported 
any  where.  The  third  quality  is  a  simple  light  wine,  que  nem  para  si 
tern,  or  not  enough  for  itself.  It  has  little  body  and  colour,  but  is  a 
good  table  wine,  and  may  be  cheaply  shipped  with  little  or  no  brandy. 
It  is  the  only  wine  used  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant  in  Portugal ; 
this  being  alone  permitted  to  be  used  for  home  consumption.  It  is  a 
fine  exhilarating  racy  wine.  If  the  restrictions  established  by  law  and 
monopoly  were  swept  away,  all  the  wines  might  be  exported.  There 
is  a  fourth  quality  called  refingo  or  refuse,  set  aside  for  distillation : 
thus  it  is  plain  that  no  pure  wine  is  allowed  to  be  exported  at  all. 
Those  who  export  pure  wine,  and  will  not  consent  to  the  company's 
system  of  adulteration,  literally  become  smugglers :  they  purchase  a 
permit  called  a  *'  bilhette/'  adding  £3  to  the  other  charges  imposed 
upon  the  British  merchant :  this  bilhette,  granted  for  the  export  of  the 
sophisticated  wine,  which  is  alone  permitted  to  go  out,  is  made  the 
passport  for  that  purer  kind,  which  the  merchant  desires  to  send  away; 
and  the  practice  is  so  open  and  notorious  of  the  sale  of  bilhettes, 
granted  for  a  specific  "  black,  strong,  and  sweet  wine,"  that  they  are 
sold  publicly  in  the  market ;  and  the  substitution  of  the  better  but 
prohibited  wine,  and  £3  additional  expense,  are  winked  at.  The  law 
or  will  of  the  company  classifies  and  limits  the  quantity  of  wine  to 
be  exported,  and  if  it  suits  their  object,  they  degrade  the  first  quality 
wine  to  second  quality,  or  vice  versd.  In  1851,  no  less  than  94, 123 J 
pipes  were  classified  by  the  tasters :  of  these,  41,403  were  set 
down  as  of  the  first  quality.  In  order  to  enhance  the  value,  only 
20,000  pipes  were  allowed  to  be  exported  "  to  Europe,"  and  21,403 
pipes  consequently  fell  into  the  second  quality,  in  addition  to  18,472 
pipes  rated  as  second  quality,  for  exportation  out  of  Europe.  Thus 
there  were  39,876  pipes  of  this  last  and  really  best  wine,  pretendingly 
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set  aside  for  ports  out  of  Ear  ope,  to  which,  only  5000  pipes  a  year, 
or  little  more,  had  been  sent  for  half  a  century,  llie  price  is  artifi- 
cially regulated :  the  bilhettes  are  issued  by  the  tasters,  who  receive 
nothing,  but  any  party  who  thus  receives  the  bilhettes  from  them, 
sells  the  permit  publicly,  as  a  railway  bond  would  be  sold  here,  the 
company  being  fully  cognisant  of  the  fact. 

The  qualities  of  genuine  Port  wine  are  not  those  of  which  the 
company  sanctions  the  export, — namely,  blackness,  sweetness  and 
strength.  Light  and  delicate  wines  are  grown  in  the  district  called  the 
Lower  Congo.  In  the  upper  country,  the  grapes  abound  in  sugar, 
and  are  deficient  in  the  aqueous  principle :  there  the  wine  is  deepest 
in  colour  and  strongest,  but  not  black  nor  strong,  although  with  a  full 
allowance  of  natural  alcohol.  The  law  states  that  the  wines  must 
have  qualities  which  nature  does  not  give  them :  the  exporter  must 
ship  imder  the  first  quality :  he  gets  a  bilhette  for  his  wine,  having 
coloured  it  with  twenty  shillings'  worth  of  elderberries  to  obtain  the 
document  by  deep  colour :  he  then  sells  the  bilhette  to  the  British 
shipper  for  £3,  thus  gaining  £2  upon  the  transaction,  and  the  shipper 
sends  ofi^  good  wine  in  place  of  that  designated  by  lew :  bilhettes  are 
therefore  objects  of  speculation.  This  state  of  things  has  driven  Bri- 
tish merchants  even  to  purchase  estates,  and  lease  farms  that  they  may 
as  much  as  possible  get  the  making  of  the  wines  into  their  own  hands, 
in  order  to  supply  a  pure  article,  or  else  they  are  forced  to  purchase 
the  grapes  of  the  farmers.  Colour  is  extracted  from  the  husk  of  the 
grape  under  fermentation ;  this  is  sufficient  for  any  purpose  in  the 
higher  country,  if  properly  carried  out,  demanding  no  adventitious 
matter.  In  order  to  sweeten  the  wine  they  check  the  fermentation, 
leaving  a  proportion  of  the  sugar  unconverted  into  alcohol,  the  residue 
remaining  suspended  in  the  wine ;  then  to  strengthen  the  wine,  and 
prevent  the  reaction  likely  to  ensue  under  such  circumstances,  they 
throw  into  the  wine,  thus  imperfect,  a  quantity  of  brandy.  In  the 
wine  of  the  company's  sanction  brandy  supplies  the  strength,  checked 
fermentation  the  sweetness,  and  elderberries  the  colour.  The 
quantity  of  brandy  added,  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  wine  re- 
quired ;  the  prime  black,  sweet,  and  strong,  is  mingled  with  Jeropiga, 
as  far  as  a  third,  if  it  be  required  for  wines  partaking  in  an  inferior 
degree  of  the  qualities  sought.     The  natural  alcohol  of  the  wine  dif- 
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fer8  according  to  the  character  of  the  grape,  or  of  the  season ;  the 
light  racy  wines  pelding  one  pipe  of  brandy,  twenty  per  cent,  above 
proof,  in  seven  and  a  half  or  eight  pipes  of  wine  distilled.  The  brandy 
used  for  mixing  and  adulterating  the  wine  is  of  fine  quality,  and 
when  distilled  from  the  ordinary  wine  of  the  country,  gives  one  part 
of  pure  spirit  in  nine,  its  price  depending  on  the  abundance  of  the  vin- 
tage or  otherwise.  In  abundant  years,  a  pipe  of  brandy  within  the 
district  has  sometimes  cost  less  than  one  of  the  company's  wine .  These 
bad  practices  are  entirely  the  fruit  of  the  Government  regulations.  No 
regard  is  had  to  the  brandy  added  to  the  wine ;  for  there  is  none  that 
has  less  thsm  three  gallons,  which  is  a  very  small  per  centage :  thus  the 
jeropiga  has  thirty-three  and  a  haK  per  cent.,  and  the  rich  brandied 
wines  contain,  none  of  them,  less  than  from  15  to  17  gallons,  to  a 
pipe  of  115  gallons  :  yet  the  third  class  wine  would  bear  a  voyage 
with  its  natural  alcohol  to  any  part  of  the  world.  The  taste  thus 
artificially  and  unnaturally  imparted,  is  peculiar,  and  the  wines  with- 
out it  would  probably  be  rejected.  Some  of  the  Portugal  draft  wines 
keep  two  or  three  years  in  their  own  country,  and  if  purified  and 
bottled,  would  keep  here  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  without 
brandy. 

The  same  gentleman  in  his  evidence  farther  stated,  that  while 
102  of  the  parishes  of  the  Alto  Douro  returned  him  public 
thanks,  and  sent  deputations  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  en- 
deavours to  rid  them  of  the  evils  from  which  they  were  suffering,  a 
number  of  farmers,  instigated  by  the  Wine  Company  and  by  the  Com- 
mercial Association,  with  several  English  exporters,  opposed  and 
reviled  him,  circulating  a  document,  avowing  that  ^*  all  the  assertions 
made  by  Mr.  Joseph  James  Forrester,  stating  that  adulterations  exist 
in  the  manipulations  of  Port  wines,  that  elderberry  and  similar  things 
are  used  in  these  adulterations,  are  false,  vague,  and  unfounded." 
Many  individuals  who  opposed  him  this  way  at  first,  afterwards  be- 
came convinced  of  their  error.  A  document,  with  the  names  of  his 
opponents,  now  exists  in  the  possession  of  both  the  English  and 
Portuguese  secretaries  of  state,  complaining  of  the  grievousness  of  the 
existing  burdens,  and  praying  redress.  It  appeared  that  no  English- 
man declared  in  favour  of  the  witness,  nor  took  part  with  the 
102   parishes  of  the  Alto  Douro  and  himself.     The  shipping  pure 
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wine  without  the  imposition  of  the  bilhette  mainly  prompted  the 
witness  in  his  conduct,  which  imposition  still  prevails.  His  ex- 
ertions dated  from  1844 :  the  date  of  the  documents  praying  for 
redress  on  the  part  of  his  former  opponents  is  1852,  it  taking  that 
time,  eight  years,  to  bring  them  round  to  his  opinion. 

In  regard  to  the  wines  which  might  be  shipped  in  their  earlier 
stage  (widiout  the  heavy  expenses  already  alluded  to  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  expenses  attached  to  the  finer  wines),  at  one  shilling 
per  gallon  duty,  they  might  be  sold  to  consumers  in  England,  so  as 
to  leave  a  profit  to  the  exporter,  and  a  handsome  additional  profit  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  all  the  different  channels  through  which  they 
might  pass,  for  fifteen  pence  a  bottle. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  whether  the  wines  were  not  to  be  truly 
estimated  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  value  the  Portuguese  set  upon 
them,  Mr.  Forrester  replied  that  the  second  quality  of  wine  for- 
bidden to  be  exported  from  Portugal,  and  set  apart  for  America,  was 
the  best  wine ;  he  shipped  this  by  means  of  false  permits  or  bilhettesy^ 
If  England  took  off  the  duties  to  the  extent  proposed,  and  Portugah"^ 
did  not,  he  thought  the  result,  as  regarded  Portugal  wines  would  be 
unfavourable  to  the  revenue ;  but,  as  he  had  before  stated,  if  the  duties 
were  reduced  here,  the  Portuguese  impositions  must  fall ;  they  would 
be  compelled  to  follow  our  example,  or  the  trade  would  be  ruined. 
In  the  reverse  case,  the  low  wines  of  Portugal  could  not  compete 
with  those  of  other  countries.  The  Port  wine  district  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  any  other  kind  of  cultivation  than  that  of  the  vine.  The 
wine  trade,  if  ruined,  would  cause  the  loss  of  much  British  capital. 
No  other  wines  could  be  supplied  to  supplant  those  of  Oporto ;  for  an 
established  taste  and  consumption  being  implied,  the  present  questicm 
seemed  to  be  as  to  the  increase  of  consumption.  The  Portugal  wine 
trade  was  not  improving,  being  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  a 
century  ago,  with  reference  to  the  population  of  the  day,  Tim  class 
of  consumers  has  changed,  nor  is  the  wine,  to  the  same  extent,  the 
really  fine  wine  it  was  in  past  times.  The  population  has  trebled, 
but  diere  is  no  parallel  consumption  of  Port  wine.  The  consumers 
of  high-priced  wines  might  not  increase,  but,  with  a  low  duty, 
those  of  other  wings  would  increase  to  a  great  extent.  In  1718  the 
exports  of  Port  wine  were  within  9010  pipes  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
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of  what  they  were  in  1851.*  The  Methuen  treaty  kept  up  a  taste 
already  established.  The  wine  changed  its  character  about  1820, 
that  year  giving  a  fine  vintage  with  much  body,  colour,  and  flavour ; 
everybody  desired  to  possess  a  similar  article,  and  the  quality  was  no 
doubt  procured  to  meet  the  desire.  The  witness  thought  that  adul- 
terations caused  the  establishment  of  the  Old  Wine  Company's  mo- 
nopoly by  the  Marquis  Pombal.  A  law  was  passed  to  make  punish- 
able as  felony  the  use  of  elderberries,  and  any  other  mixture  in  the 
wines.  This  company  continued  for  seventy-seven  years.  Some 
adulterations  seem  to  have  appeared  in  1820,  and  were  continued 
until  1833,  when  the  company  was  broken  up  by  Don  Pedro.  The 
present  company  was  established  in  1843,  ostensibly  to  prevent 
adulterations :  it  cautioned  the  farmers  not  to  use  elderberries,  which 
grow  luxuriantly  in  the  wine  district.  Mr.  Forrester  had  himself  cut 
them  down  on  his  own  property,  wherever  he  found  them  growing. 

It  appears  that  the  Oporto  Company  have  a  subsidy  of  £35,000, 
or  one-half  of  the  duties  levied  on  the  wines  exported  to  Europe,  or 
properly  to  England :  the  grant  took  place  about  1843,  at  the  date 
of  the  company's  charter.  The  Customs  levy  the  duty.  The  old  com  - 
pany  being  abolished  in  1833,  and  an  enormous  stock  of  wine  having 
been  destroyed  during  the  siege  of  Oporto,  the  company  demanded 
that  its  loss  should  be  made  good  by  the  public.  The  Government, 
in  lieu  of  paying  their  claims,  renewed  the  privileges  of  the  company 
in  1843,  and  gave  them  haK  the  sum  levied  on  the  exportation  of  the 
wines  to  Europe.  The  company  cannot  interfere  with  the  growth  of 
the  wines,  but  it  can  prevent  a  single  pipe  from  being  exported :  it 
is  styled  the  "  Companhia  de  Agricultura  das  Vinhas  do  Alto  Douro.'* 
It  has  the  power  of  the  old  company  as  to  the  wine  exports;  but  it  has 
no  power  to  make  bye-laws  or  ordinances  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  or  to  prevent  adulteration.  The  term  of  its  existence  by 
charter  is  for  twenty  years.  The  subsidy  of  £35,000  enables  the 
company  to  create  an  artificial  scarcity,  and  increase  the  cost  of  the 
wine  to  the  English  consumer.  Colares  and  other  wines  of  Portugal 
— some  unknown  here — are  not  excluded  from  coming  as  those  of 


*  For  Great  Britain  the  import  in  1717  was  20,680  pipes;  in  1851  it  was 
21,954  pipes  for  Home  Consimiption. — Ed. 
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Oporto  are :  but  under  the  existing  rates  of  duty  the  exportation  of  these 
wines  would  not  make  much  difference  in  the  way  of  profit.  The 
duty  of  5s.  9d.  on  Colares  wine  would  be  one  of  five  hundred  per 
cent.,  or  tantamount  to  a  prohibition  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
other  wines,  while  the  Lisbon  white  wines  cannot  compete  with  the 
inferior  Sherries,  nor  Lavadrio  nor  Termo  either.  Exported  wines  do 
not  enter  Lisbon  at  all,  but  are  shipped  without  the  barrier,  and  pay 
no  Octroi;  there  is  a  small  per  centage  on  the  embarkation ;  no  transit 
duty  is  paid  to  the  coast.  A  bottle  of  Colares,  of  which  there  are 
several  qualities,  costs  about  three  farthings ,  the  best  reaches  nearly 
to  threepence,  and  is  preferable,  in  the  opinion  of  many  Englishmen, 
to  Claret;  but  there  is  no  inducement  to  ship  it,  the  prejudice  being 
in  fevour  of  France .  This  wine  has  the  flavour  of  the  Port  grape .  The 
drawback  on  the  existing  stocks  here  might  be  easily  settled  by  deben- 
tures, in  case  of  the  reduction  of  duty  to  a  shilling, — in  fact,  by  a  sort  of 
exchequer  bill.  In  cases  of  the  re-exportation  of  wines  the  drawback  of 
the  shilling  duty  would  not  be  deemed  of  moment,  and  this  would  be 
a  great  saving  to  the  country.  A  duty  on  quality  is  not  practicable. 
A  shilling  a  gallon  would  be  twopence  per  bottle  duty.  Many  wines 
would  enter  the  market  in  consequence,  that  duty  and  expenses  paid, 
would  sell  for  a  shilling  or  fifteen  pence  per  bottle :  the  duty  would 
then  be  a  sixth  of  the  sum,  all  expenses  added.  A  shilling  duty 
would  cause  an  enormous  increase  of  consumption,  and  taking  it  in 
the  gross,  there  would  be  no  loss  of  revenue.  As  to  Poitugal,  the 
Portuguese  would  reduce  their  tariff  upon  our  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  if  we  reduced  the  wine  duties. 

Not  more  nor  as  much  of  the  white  wines  of  Portugal  reach  this 
country  as  2000  pipes.  The  wines  of  Sicily  are  imported  here 
cheaper  than  those  of  Portugal,  or  rather  of  Lisbon.  Both  in  Spain 
and  Sicily  the  trade  is  free,  and  so  it  is  at  Lisbon,  but  at  the  latter 
place  labour  is  probably  dearer.  Red  wines  are  made  in  the  south 
of  France,  and  at  Benicaiio,  in  Spain,  to  imitate  those  of  Portugal. 
There  are  wines  brought  in  from  some  quarter  or  another  that  displace 
Port  wine,  because  the  consumption  of  the  last  has  been  at  a  stand 
nearly  a  century,  while  the  population  has  been  tripled.  Such  wines 
most  probably  take  the  place  of  Port,  and  are  consumed  as  such  for 
the  purpose  of  mixing,  bemg  sold  under  the  name  of  Port  to  mak« 
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their  way.  The  reduction  of  duty,  as  regards  Port,  would  not  be 
desirable  unless  the  Portuguese  reduced  their  duties,  but,  in  any  ease, 
the  wine  would  come  to  England  if  the  monopoly  were  supported, 
which  the  present  Portuguese  ministry  would  not  support  under  a 
reduction  here ;  another  might  succeed  it  and  do  so.  Saldanha,  the 
present  minister,  was  quite  prepared  to  meet  England  liberally  upon 
the  subject,  and  the  differences  existing  between  the  two  countries, 
regarding  the  4th  and  15  th  articles  of  the  treaty  before  alluded  to, 
would  be  done  away  with. 

The  4th  article  of  the  treaty  of  July,  1842,  stipulates,  "That  no 
duty,  restriction,  or  prohibition  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  importation 
and  exportation  from  one  country  to  the  other  of  the  goods  and 
produce  of  each,  which  shall  not  be  imposed  upon  goods  of  the  same 
kind  while  imported  from  or  exported  to  any  other  country,"  This 
referred  to  duties. 

The  15th  article  referred  to  the  monopolies  and  privileges  of  sale 
specified  in  that  article,  and  not  at  all  to  duties,  restrictions,  or  prohi- 
bitions upon  imports  and  exports,  the  subject-matter  of  the  4th 
article.  The  15th  concludes :  "  But  it  is  distinctly  to  be  understood 
that  the  present  article  shall  not  be  interpreted  as  affecting  the  special 
regulations  now  in  force,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  enacted  with  a 
view  solely  for  the  encouragement  and  amelioration  of  the  Douro 
wine  trade."  The  Portuguese  Government  states  that  the  4th  article 
has  only  a  reference,  in  a  general  sense,  to  our  treaty  vtdth  this  country, 
and  that  the  15th  was  clearly  intended  to  form  the  exception  with 
regard  to  the  wine  company  and  its  monopoly,  though  the  people  do 
not  acknowledge  it.  The  article  expressly  states  that  it  shall  not 
affect  the  spirit  of  the  regulations  "  now  in  force." 

The  exportations  of  wii^e  from  Portugal  to  England,  by  way  of 
America,  exist  to  a  great  extent,  only  6d.  export  duty  being  paid 
out  of  Europe.  The  duty  of  £6  induced  exporters  to  send 
their  wines  round  by  America,  thus  evading  the  payment  of  the 
European  duties  and  of  the  bilhette.  The  Portuguese  Government 
then  declared  that  no  wines  should  go  by  that  channel ;  those  who 
sent  them  were  to  be  treated  as  contrabandists.  Mr.  Forrester  sent 
two  vessels  himself  without  permits  to  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick, 
and  to  New  York,  suffered  them  to  remain  four  months  to  be  acclima- 
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tized,  got  certificates  that  they  had  paid  the  duty  there,  and  then 
claiming  the  drawback,  shipped  them  to  Bngland.  The  expenses 
were  heavy,  but  it  proved  the  fact  that  the  wines  of  Portugal  could 
be  shipped  to  England  or  any  part  of  Europe  vid  America.  Others 
afterwards  followed  the  example.  A  new  trade  sprang  up,  and 
doubled  in  four  years.  The  average  exportations  to  all  countries  out 
of  Europe  seldom  exceeded  5000  pipes.  In  1848  no  less  than 
12,953  pipes  were  sent  to  countries  out  of  Europe,  and  above  8000 
foimd  their  way  to  this  coimtry.  The  cholera  in  Russia  in  1848  and 
1849  might  have  been  urged  as  the  reason  for  some  portion  of  this 
export  to  Europe;  but  in  1849  no  less  than  3671  pipes  were  shipped, 
paying  the  full  duty  to  Europe,  and  1300  had,  in  former  years,  been 
the  sum  total.  One-half  the  expense  of  shipping  direct,  or  the 
price  of  the  bilhette  is  thus  saved.  The  Portuguese  have  now  put 
restrictions  on  the  route ;  dieir  consuls  and  consular  agents  are  to 
trace  every  pipe  of  Port  wine  so  imported  and  exported.  They  are 
to  denounce  the  parties  so  doing  as  felons,  even  after  a  pipe  of  wine 
has  been  domiciled  four  months  in  America ;  for  they  are  then  to 
trace  it  to  any  port  in  Europe.  The  original  shippers  are  to  be 
fined,  and  dieir  property  confiscated.  The  matter  has  been  laid 
before  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  through  the 
Oporto  merchants.  The  trade  is  of  course  carried  on  in  American 
bottoms,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  British  commercial  marine. 

Surveys  of  the  districts  of  the  Alto  Douro,  exceedingly  well 
executed,  were  put  in  by  Mr.  Forrester,  the  wine  limits  being  marked 
by  dotted  lines.  The  Oporto  monopoly  in  no  way  affects  Colares, 
or  the  other  Portuguese  wines.  The  introduction  of  Benicarlo,  as 
Port,  affects  the  sale  of  the  genuine  wine,  but  the  Colares  does  not, 
from  the  quantity  introduced  being  insignificant.  The  Brazils  and 
Russia  take  off  a  large  quantity  of  wine  from  Portugal,  at  about  £10 
per  pipe.  In  speaking  of  the  high-priced  wine  of  Oporto,  the  term 
was  used  in  reference  to  its  enhancement  of  price  by  the  restrictions 
and  bilhettes.  The  Alto  Douro  Company  imagine,  but  without  found- 
ation, that  it  influences  the  English  taste ;  it  fully  operates  in  the 
wine  market,  but  does  not  regulate  the  quality  of  all  the  wine  sent 
to  England,  because  the  shippers  evade  the  export  of  the  legal  wines, 
and  substitute  a  purer  sort  by  means  of  those  permits  falsified  on 
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purpose.  The  wine,  by  the  company's  law,  must  be  adulterated  for 
England. 

Mr.  Forrester  here,  in  answer  to  a  question  respecting  the  memo- 
rial laid  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  explained  that  it  was  a 
requisition  for  redressing  certain  grievances  sent  by  Her  Majesty's  Con- 
sul to  the  Secretary  of  State  about  six  weeks  before.  He  also  pointed 
out  on  his  plan  or  survey  the  obstacles  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Douro,  the  geological  character  of  the  country,  and  his  overtures  to 
remove  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation  of  that  river,  so  as  to 
diminish  expense  of  carriage,  without  costs  to  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment, for  which  he  had  been  complimented  by  most  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe. 

It  appears  that  die  monopoly  of  die  Alto  Douro  Company  extends 
in  length  about  eight  leagues,  and  in  breadth  four,  commencing 
fifteen  leagues  from  Oporto.  The  company's  interest  is  not  to  extend 
the  consumption  of  Port  wine,  because  it  would  lose  its  subsidy  of 
£35,000,  which  is  its  only  revenue ;  thus,  of  course,  it  is  not  its 
interest  that  the  export  duty  should  be  withdrawn.  It  is  a  body 
distinct  in  every  sense  from  the  producers  of  the  wine. 

Mr.  Forrester,  in  continuation,  on  the  second  sitting  of  the  com- 
mittee, put  in  a  document  craving  redress  for  certain  grievances.  It 
was  given  in  as  "Grievances  No.  1,  and  complained  of  by  British 
merchants,  when  elderberry  and  jeropiga  were  strictly  prohibited  by 
law,  and  offenders  against  the  prohibition  severely  pimished."  On  the 
14th  of  October,  1824,  there  were  eleven  houses,  the  partners  of 
which,  members  of  the  British  Association,  then  signed  the  paper, 
and  addressed  a  petition  to  the  British  Government,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract :— "  The  wines  produced  in  the  factory  dis- 
trict are  tested  immediately  after  the  vintage  by  certain  officers,  who 
classify  them  according  to  quality,  and  invariably  approve  of  many 
which  cannot  be  sold,  and  reject  many  for  which  the  merchants  would 
vnllingly  pay  a  high  price, — thus  depriving  them  of  their  right  of 
choice,  and  enabling  the  company  to  obtain  possession  of  a  large 
quantity  of  the  finest  wines  at  low  prices.  But  even  if  this  were  not 
the  case,  and  the  tasters  fulfilled  honourably  the  duties  of  their  office, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  merchant  is  the  best  judge  of  the  article  in 
which  he  deals.     The  approving  only  of  a  few  thousand  pipes  of 
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ix]ferior  wine  may  thus  render  a  most  excellent  and  abundant  vintage 
scanty  and  indifferent  to  the  merchants,  while  a  short  and  inferior 
vintage  may  be  made  abundant  by  approving  of  the  whole  of  it.  The 
company  has  lately  adopted  the  system  of  approving  for  the  English 
market  a  small  quantity  of  wine  at  a  high  price,  and  of  separating  for 
other  markets,  which  consume  less,  a  much  larger  quantity  at  lower 
prices.  This  produces  the  immediate  effect  of  obliging  England  to 
pay  for  all  the  wine  it  consumes,  nearly  double  what  is  paid  by  other 
countries.  The  same  tonel  of  v^ne  is  often  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  intended  for  England  at  a  high  price,  and  the  other  intended  for 
general  commerce  at  a  low  price :  this  needs  no  comment : — Q.  Harris, 
sen.;  H.  Harris  &  Co.;  Offley,  Forrester,  Webber  &Co. ;  Hunt, 
Newman,  Boope  &  Co.;  Campbell,  Taylor  &  Co.;  Cockbum, 
Wauchope  &  Co.;  Knowsleys  &  Nassau ;  Gould,  J.  Campbell  &  Co.; 
Lambert,  Kingston  &  Egan ;  Page  &  Co. ;  J.  H.  Noble ;  J.  Bell  &  Co. ; 
Ormerod  Brothers  &  Co. ;  Smith,  Woodhouse  &  Co. ;  J.  Quillinan ; 
George  Sandeman  &  Co.;  T.  J.  Smith." 

The  above  is  extracted  from  the  circular  published  throughout 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  the  Oporto  Wine  Company,  under  date 
of  the  7th  September,  1844,  stating  that  Port  vmie  had  been 
subjected  to  adulterations  from  1804  to  1843 ;  that  the  consequences 
of  those  adulterations  had  been  most  injurious;  that  the  growers 
and  consumers  had  made  remonstrances  to  this  effect  to  H.  M.  F. 
Majesty's  Government,  and  that  H.  M.  F.  Majesty's  Government, 
taking  into  due  consideration  the  remonstrances  of  the  growers  and 
consumers,  had  re-established  the  company. 

The  second  document  produced  bore  date  February  and  March, 
1845,  and  showed  the  opposition  which  originated  on  that  occasion, 
with  the  names  of  the  corporations  and  individuals  who  opposed  any 
redress  being  granted  to  the  grievances  stated  in  the  first  document, 
and  denied  the  correctness  of  the  statements  in  the  above  document 
dated  1 824.  It  was  as  follows : — The  corporations  and  individuals 
who  denied  the  correctness  of  most  of  these  statements,  and  who  used 
their  influence  to  prevent  the  desired  redress  from  being  granted,  were 
"The  Oporto  Wine  Company,"  the  Commercial  Association  of 
Oporto,  a  self-elected  commission  of  farmers  connected  with  EngUsh 
houses,   and   the    following   British    exporters: — Q.   Harris,   sen.; 
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J.  D.  Harris,  &  Co.;  Hunt,  Roope,Teage  &  Co.;  Taylor,  Fladgate 
&  Co.;  Cockbum,  Grey  &  Dunlop;  George  Knowsley,  Gould, 
J.  Campbell  &  Co. ;  Lambert,  Kingston  &  Egan ;  C.  R.  Page  &  Co.; 
C.  H.  Noble  &  Murat ;  John  T.  Qi  illinan;  George  Sandeman  &  Co. ; 
Croft  &  Co.;  Warre  &  Co.;  Bailey,  Shorter  &  Co.;  Rocher,  Wigham 
&  Co.;  W.  G.  Roughton  &  R.  Reid ;  Butler,  Nephew  &  Co.,  W.  & 
J.  Graham  &  Co. :  F.  Tooke  &  Co. :  Martinez,  Gassiot  &  Co. ; 
Burmester  &  Co.;  J.  Dow  &  Co.  No  solid  arguments  were  produced 
by  these  parties  in  support  of  this  organised  and  powerful  opposition, 
one  and  all  made  or  published  statements  alleging  that  the  grievances 
of  which  Mr.  Forrester  complained,  and  for  which  he  sought  redress, 
were  vague,  unfounded,  and  inexact. 

The  witness  then  referred  to  the  documents  published  in  1845, 
and  handed  in  documents  marked  A,  B,  C  and  D,  dated  from  January 
to  March,  1852,  showing  the  strenuous  efforts  made  by  British  re- 
sidents in  Oporto  to  obtain  redress  for  the  grievances  under  which 
the  Port  wine  trade  had  so  long  laboured.  Some  were  in  Portuguese. 
The  important  part  of  that  marked  A,  translated,  is  as  follows  : — 

*'  Among  the  many  vexations  that  weigh  so  heavily  on  the  Port 
wine  trade,  the  principal  is  that  which  ordains  that  the  vrarehouses 
for  the  deposits  of  wines  of  first  and  those  of  second  quality  shall  be 
separated  by  the  waters  of  the  Douro. 

"A  pipe  of  wine  cannot  be  removed  from  one  warehouse  to 
another  without  it  being  accompanied  by  a  custom-house  officer. 

"  Consumo,  t.  e.  Reguzo  wine,  being  admitted  into  Villa  Nova 
(£ind  hence  second  quality  wines  are  excluded)  it  follows  that  where 
there  exists  a  desire  to  mix  or  adulterate  the  stocks,  such  mis^ture 
may  be  effected  with  the  Consumo  wines. 

''  It  must  ever  be  confessed  that  the  denomination  of  first  and 
second  quality  is  a  mere  farce,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  differential  duty  on  wines  sent  to  Burope,  and  thus  exported 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  a  well-known  feu^t,  that  billhettes 
(permits)  are  objects  of  trafiic,  subject  to  great  fluctuations  in  value  ; 
and  on  that  account  it  is  evident  that  in  the  Douro  any  wine  what- 
ever, even  that  grown  without  the  demarcation,  may  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  first  quality  stores,  if  it  be  accomplished  with  this  bilhette  ; 
and  so  chimerical  is  the  denomination  of  first  and  second  quality. 
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that  adulterated  wines  and  jeropigas  are  equally  qualified ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  determination  of  the  company  (b  corte  quantiiativo) 
from  one  and  the  same  vat,  part  of  the  wine  is  classified  in  first, 
and  the  remainder  in  second  quality. 

**  It  is  therefore  easy  to  imagine  what  is  the  perplexity  of  the 
farmer  in  determining  which  part  of  his  vat  he  shall  decide  upon 
warehousing  on  the  left,  and  which  part  on  the  right  of  the  Douro. 

"  All  these  obstacles  give  rise  to  heavy  expenses  over  and  above 
the  cost  of  the  wine,  and  tend  to  impede  cheap  shipments,  in  order 
to  meet  the  competition  of  other  wines  in  London  and  Liverpool, 
which  have  done  such  incalculable  mischief  to  port  wines. 

(Signed)  **  Hunt,  Roopb,  Tbaob,  &  Co., 

**  Tatlob,  Fladoatb,  &  Co., 

"  COCKBURK,  SmITHBRS  &  Co., 

*•  Gould,  Campbll  &  Co., 

"  C.  H.  NoBLB  &  MUBAT, 

"  Sakdbman  &  Co., 

"  Wabbe  &  Co., 

"  W.&J.Graham&Co., 

"  ROCHEB,  WiGHAM  &  Co., 

"  Manobl  db  Clamousb  Bbown, 
"  Bbuno,  Silva  &  Co., 
Porto,  January,  22nd,  1852. 

B. 

"  It  is  requisite  that  what  is  at  present  so  vexatious  and  oppressive 
in  the  restrictive  system  be  abandoned. 

"  That  the  best  remedy  of  all  for  the  evils  weighing  on  the  Douro 
farmers  and  merchants  would  be  to  revoke  all  the  imposts  levied  on 
both. 

"  That  on  account  of  the  excellent  quality  of  the  wines  of  the 
vintage  1851,  and  in  order  to  remedy  the  evil  already  done,  by  the 
inferior  wines  of  1850,  40,000  instead  of  20,000  pipes  of  the  former 
vintage  are  required  for  exportation  to  Europe. 

(Signed)  "  J.  R.  Thompson  (Sandeman  &  Co.) 

"  F.  d'O.  CHAM190  (Bruno,  Silva  &  Co.) 

Porto,  20th  Fehrmry,  1852. 
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•'  The  weight  of  imposts  to  which  the  wine  districts  of  the  Alto 
Douro  alone  are  subjected,  ought  to  be  equally  distributed  over  the 
whole  country. 

"  But  with  the  Douro  a  very  different  doctrine  has  been  applied. 
Instead  of  only  figuring  as  a  portion  of  the  nation,  it  is  condemned 
to  witness  the  23,000  or  25,000  pipes  of  wine  exported  to  Europe, 
burthened  with  the  enormous  exceptional  sum  of  300,000  to  400,000 
nulreis  per  annum. 

"  In  the  Douro  is  a  territorial  division  called  the  demarcation  of 
of  the  fectory,  and  within  this  precinct  "  good,  better,  and  best " 
wines  are  produced.  All  these,  from  the  simple  fact  of  being  grown 
within  the  divisional  line,  are  entitled  to  be  sent  to  the  qualifying 
jury,  by  whom  they  are  to  be  classified  as  first,  second,  and  third 
quality  or  refuse,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"The  wines  of  the  first  quality  are  destined  for  Europe,  and  pay 
an  exportation  duty  of  from  £3  to  £4  per  pipe ;  those  of  the  second 
quality,  for  ports  out  of  Europe,  at  a  nominal  duty ;  those  of  the 
third  quality  for  home  consumption,  and  a  fourth  or  refuse  for  dis- 
tillation. It  must  be  observed,  that  if  perchance  a  larger  quantity 
of  first  quality  wine  has  been  foimd  by  the  tasters  than  the  com- 
pany judges  expedient,  a  quantitative  '  corte'  or  lopping  off,  is 
effected,  one-third  or  one-half  being  reduced  to  second  quality,  and 
added  to  those  wines  which  from  the  first  were  set  aside  for  ports 
out  of  Europe. 

*'  Moreover,  it  being  an  established  rule  that  the  type  through 
which  a  billhette  of  first  quality  may  be  obtained,  is  that  the  wine 
possesses  qualities  enough  for  itself,  and  to  spare  for  mixing  with 
other  wines,  being  made  up  of  elderberry,  sugar,  brandy,  and  jeropiga, 
to  produce  body,  colour,  and  strength,  so  as  to  be  entitled  at  the 
provas  or  tastings  to  a  place  that  they  were  otherwise  denied  by 
nature  ;  and  as  all  these  falsifications  cannot  be  consumed  except  in 
Portugal  itself,  or  in  markets  out  of  Europe,  where  the  people 
are  less  scrupulous  in  their  selections,  the  really  fine  wines  that  have 
been  separated  by  the  corte,  or  are  in  second  quality,  may  be  brought 
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up  to  the  first  quality  by  the  payment  of  an  indirect  impost  of  about 
£4  a  pipe  for  the  purchase  of  the  billhette  of  qualification. 

"  Thus  a  low  confectioned  or  adulterated  wine  often  sells  for  more 
money  than  fine  genuine  wine  which  has  been  produced  at  such 
great  labour  and  cost  on  the  rugged  rocks  of  the  majestic  Douro. 

"  The  natural  consequence  of  this  vicious  legislation  has  been  the 
wonderful  augmentation  of  the  cultivation  of  ordinary  wines. 

**  The  aim  of  all  these  regulations  is  to  restrict  a  certain  quantity 
of  wine  for  Europe,  where  consumers,  it  is  supposed,  may  be  made 
to  pay  for  it  at  a  higher  price.  The  honourable  merchant  is  not 
allowed  to  select  such  wines  as  his  customers  require  of  him ;  but 
the  dishonest  trader  is  invested  with  full  liberty,  in  spite  of  all  fiscal 
vigilance,  to  change  or  move  the  di£ferent  qualities  at  pleasure,  re- 
sulting from  all  this  an  artificial  and  delusive  scarcity. 

"  This  circumstance  has  caused  many  wines  in  imitation  of  those 
of  Portugal  to  be  introduced  into  England,  where  being  sold  under  the 
pseudonyme  of  Port,  they  throw  discredit  upon  the  real  wine ;  and 
from  the  capricious  taste  of  the  human  palate,  the  culpable  perti- 
nacity of  the  Government  may  cause  a  complete  change  to  take  place 
in  the  taste  of  the  consumer,  which  to  us  may  be  fatal. 

"  But  the  evils  do  not  end  here. 

"  The  disparity  in  the  relative  prices  of  the  first  and  second  quality 
wines  is  merely  imaginary  or  in  name,  and  the  enormous  difiference 
in  the  exportation  duties  on  the  classes  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  ship- 
ping the  wines  classified  as  seconds  to  Europe  vid  America. 

"  If  the  Government  cannot  do  without  the  duties  raised  on  wine 
in  Europe,  let  the  amount  of  the  150,000  milreis,  paid  to  the  com- 
pany, be  distributed  in  just  and  equal  proportions  on  all  wine  pro- 
duced in  the  country. 

"  That  there  are  well-fo\mded  hopes  that  a  reduction  of  the  duties, 
the  removal  of  the  vexations  and  annoyances  which  are  a  curse  to 
the  trade,  would  efficiently  conduce  greatly  to  augment  the  exporta- 
tion of  Port  wine  to  European  markets,  and  others  who  seek  for 
wines  of  superior  quality,  but  which  are  saddled  with  a  duty  from  £3 
to  £4  a  pipe. 

"  That  they  have  good  reason  to  calculate  that  the  consumption  of 
wine  in  the  city  of  Oporto  is  30,000  pipes  per  annum,  and  that  it  is 
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a  matter  of  astoniBhment  that  seldom  more  than  18,000  pipes  pay 
the  Octroi  duty,  or  town  dues. 

(Signed)  "  Manoel  de  Clamouse  Brown. 

*•  J.  R.  Thompson  (Sandeman  &  Co.) 

*•  R.  WooDHousB  (Smith,  Woodhousb  &  Co.) 

•*  J.  Allen  (Allen,  Gubian  &  Co.) 

"  M.  J.  Ellis  (J.  &  W.  Graham  &  Co.) 

"  Bruno,  Silva  &  Co. 

'*  Porta,  1st  March,  1852." 

There  was  another  document  put  in  by  Mr.  Forrester,  being  a 
memorandum  of  a  requisition  made  by  the  British  merchants  at 
Oporto  to  Her  Majesty's  Consul  in  that  city,  praying  hinr^  to  take 
steps  to  obtain  relief  for  them  from  certain  grievances  in  respect  of 
the  Port  wine  trade. 

[In  this  document  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment is  abimdandy  displayed  in  cases  similar  to  those  above  alluded  to. 
The  misinterpretation  of  the  4th  and  15th  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
July,  1842,  is  complained  of,  and  the  right  to  a  just  interpretation 
insisted  upon.  The  export  duty  and  other  burdens  are  urged  as 
grievances,  being  a  penalty  of  £7  per  pipe.  Certificates  of  the  land- 
ing at  any  port  to  which  wine  is  sent  o\it  of  Europe,  and  that  it  has 
not  been  re-exported  from  such  port  to  Europe  within  four  months 
of  the  payment  of  the  consumption  duties  at  such  port  or  place  is 
justly  censured.  This  paper  is  signed  by  thirty-one  houses,  besides 
that  of  Mr.  Forrester,  some  of  the  names  of  which  are  appended  to 
the  second  document,  of  an  opposite  character  in  toto,  dated  in  1845.] 

The  witness  then  gave  some  explanation  regarding  the  map  of  the 
Douro  river  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  navigable  in  Spain,  with  the 
lines  of  demarcation,  the  upper  and  lower  Congo  districts  and  barrier. 
Some  numbered  phials  of  the  products  of  these  districts  were  laid 
before  the  committe,  together  with  a  specimen  of  the  adulterating 
mixture  called  Jeropiga.  Elderberry  juice  is  not  used,  but  the  husks 
are  kiln-dried  and  trodden  to  extract  their  colour.  This  liquid  pays 
only  6d.  duty  on  export  to  America,  but  it  now  pays  £6  10s.  per  pipe 
to  Europe  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrances  addressed  to  the  Com- 
pany, before  which  only  3s,  8d.  was  paid. .   A  permit  or  bilhette 
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must  now  accompany  it,  the  adulterating  mixture  being  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  wine. 

The  £6  duty  not  taken  oflf  the  export  of  wine  from  Oporto,  the 
revenue  here  would  be  injured,  for  whatever  change  otherwise  took 
place,  the  quantity  consumed  would  not  be  materially  increased.  But 
if  those  duties  and  imposts  were  removed,  good  wines  would  come  in 
at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  furnish  all  that  would  be  wanted,  time  being 
given.  The  consumption  of  spirits  would  not  be  affected,  that  of  ale 
might  be  slightly.  Port  wine  had  not  increased  nor  materially  dimin- 
ished, though  there  had  been  exceptions  in  some  years.  The  new 
wine  that  came  in,  if  the  duty  were  reduced,  would  not  be  for  the  old 
Port  drinkers,  but  for  a  new  class  of  consumers.  Portugal  could 
supply  the  wines  wanted  immediately  in  any  quantity — the  vdnes  the 
witness  aUuded  to ;  as  to  the  revenue,  time  must  be  allowed  for  the 
new  measure  to  operate.  The  new  wines  vyrould  be  red,  not  white. 
Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  Oporto  wine  during  the  present 
century.  A  diflferent  class  of  wine  had  been  created ;  an  additional 
wine  district  added,  and  wines  from  other  countries  imported  to  com- 
municate body  and  colour  to  it.  The  cost  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  per  cent,  over  the  price  of  the  vrine  the  witness  wished 
to  see  introduced  here.  Wines  too  may  cost  in  one  district  £10,  in 
another  £30.  Those  which  cost  £10  once  came  here,  and  now 
those  of  £30  value  come ;  the  cost,  therefore,  is  increased  to  the  pur- 
chaser more  than  double — the  wines  must  from  that  be  doubled  in 
value.  In  1780  the  production  in  Portugal  and  the  exportations 
were  about  34,000  pipes:  in  1851  the  production  was  threefold, 
yet  the  exportation  was  only  20,000  pipes.  Taking  the  exportation 
and  production  of  wine  in  1780  as  pretty  nearly  the  same,  the  rise  of 
the  price  with  enlarged  production  no  doubt  arose  from  there  being 
no  stocks  kept  then,  the  vrine  being  exported  when  not  twelve  months 
old.  They  did  not  require  the  same  treatment  as  the  fiill  heavy 
wines  of  the  present  day  require,  therefore  the  wine  was  grown  and 
shipped  cheaper.  New  vrines  are  kept  from  two  to  seven  years  in 
the  country,  with  expenses  of  money-interest,  rent,  and  leakage  to 
enhance  the  cost.  The  increased  consimiption  on  the  reduction  of 
duty  would  be  of  the  second  and  third  class  wine,  when  the  trade 
being  thrown  open,  the  monopoly  would  be  at  an  end.     The  prohibit 
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tion  of  the  e3cport  of  these  wines  was  to  favour  the  monopoly  of  the 
Oporto  Wine  Company,  and  when  that  is  dissolved,  all  prohibitions 
will  fall  with  it.  The  present  Government  of  Portugal  is  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  the  grievances  so  vexatious  at  Oporto,  and  to  meet  the 
British  Government  in  a  liberal  spirit  should  it  reduce  the  wine  duties 
here. 


MR.  GEORGE  BARNES, 
April  26th. 

Mb.  George  Barnes  is  a  London  wine  merchant,  of  nearly  sixty 
years*  standing,  engaged  with  most  of  the  European  wine  countries. 
He  had  directed  his  attention  to  the  wine  duties  as  regarded  the 
revenue.  He  did  not  think  they  could  be  better  fixed  than  at  pre- 
sent :  he  thought  them  fixed  at  the  point  at  which  the  greatest 
revenue  was  derived  without  injury  to  the  consumption.  The  con- 
sumption of  wine  had  decreased.  The  revenue  received  since  1840 
was  not  the  highest  revenue  received,  because  the  smallest  amount 
received  in  any  of  the  five  preceding  years  to  the  last  reduction  of 
duty  in  1 83 1 ,  was  somewhat  more  than  in  any  year  since.  He  did  not 
conceive  the  revenue  could  be  benefited  by  any  alteration.  The 
diflFerence  before  alluded  to  was  trifling,  not  produced  by  the  rate  of 
duty.  The  com  law  repeal  had  a  material  effect,  by  diminishing 
the  demand  from  the  landed  proprietors,  and  the  demand  for  wine 
relinquished  on  the  part  of  the  landed  proprietors  was  not  com- 
pensated by  an  increased  demand  among  the  other  wealthy  classes. 
The  great  landed  proprietors  do  not  call  upon  witness  as  often  as 
they  used  to  do ;  say  for  the  last  few  years,  three  or  four  years 
perhaps.  Witness  conceived  this  to  arise  from  their  reduced  in- 
comes. He  could  not  answer  what  proportion  the  landed  proprietors, 
his  customers,  bore  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  His  business  was 
a  very  general  one.  He  conceived  there  had  been  a  diminution, 
and  sees  it  more  than  he  feels  it.  There  had  been  a  considerable 
decline  in  French  wine,  since  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  among 
his  own  customers.  He  had  not  found  much  diffierence  in  other 
wines.     He  doubted  whether  French  wine  in  the  total  had  increased, 

n  1849,  and  had  not  seen  the  more 
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recent  statements.     There  was  au  increase  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1852,  of  103,483  gallons  of  French  wine;    and  a  decrease  upon  all 
other  wines  to  the  extent  of  233,720  gallons.     Witness  observed 
that  much  low-priced  French  wine  had  come  into  consumption.     His 
house  was  weU  known  for  French  wines,  and  he  imagined  the  low  wine 
introduced  had  caused  the  difference.     Cheapness  was  the  order  of 
the  day  in  everything.     He  conceived  that  if  French  wines  were  dear 
from  artificial  causes  and  rendered  cheaper,  as  a  general  rule  more 
would  be  consumed.     In  reply  to  the  question,  why  wine  should  be 
an  exception,  the  witness  replied,  he  did  not  see  how  an  ad  valorem 
duty  could  be  made,  and  therefore  a  fixed  duty  must  be  levied.     If 
the  object  was  to  increase  the  consumption  of  wine,  the  lower  the 
duty  the  better,  from  pressing  less  on  low-priced  wiue ;  but  he  did 
not  think  if  the  object  were  to  get  revenue,  that  it  could  be  got  in  the 
same  way.     The  duty  had  been  so  high  in  the  wine  trade,   that  it 
had  been  already  twice  reduced.     The  largest  revenue  received  since 
the  reduction  in  1825,  was  £1,922,545  in  1844.     It  had  never  been 
so  great  as  it  was  in  the  smallest  of  five  years  before  that  reduction. 
In  1792  there  were  622,494  gallons  of  French  wine  consumed, 
at  4s.  6d.  per  gallon ;  and  in  1849,  only  331,690  gallons,  at  a  duty  of 
5s.  9d. ;  the  population  being  in  one  case  twelve  millions  and  a  half, 
and  in  the  other  thirty  millions.     Witness  did  not  think  &o  much  of 
the  inferior  French  wine  was  consumed  formerly  as  now,  though,  at 
times,  the  consumption  was  greater  in  the  first  period  than  the  last ; 
it  was  nearly  double.     If  the  consumption  had  kept  pace  with  the 
population,  the  witness  admitted  that  in  place  of  331,690  gallons 
consumed  in  1849,  no  less  than  1,400,000  gallons  should  have  been 
consumed.     He  could  not  account  for  the  differences,  and  supposed 
they  arose  partly  from  fashion,   and  partly  from  the  introduction  of 
French  vmies  of  low  quality.     He  was  not  familiar  with  the  Haim- 
burgh  wine  trade,  and  did  not  see  that  anything  had  been  gained  by 
the  last  reduction  of  duty.     In  1825  the  reduction  was  from  9s.  1  Jd. 
to  4s.  9f  d.  or  4s.  lOd.     The  reduction  in  French  wines  was  from 
7s.  3d.  to  5s.  6d.     In  1819  the  duty  on  French  wines  was  13s.  9d  ; 
in  1825  it  was  reduced  to  7s.  2|d. ;  and  in   1826  to  7s.  3d, :  and 
Portuguese  the  same  year  to  4s.  lOd.     The  witness  did  not  see  that 
the  revenue  had  gained  anything  by  the  change  of  1825.     The  risq 
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had  been  uniform  since  the  year  of  reduction,  1825.     In  1831  the 
equalization  of  the  duties  took  place.     The  revenue  was  £1,955,709 
in  1825,  and  the  preceding  year  £2,153,112;  but  the  witness  did 
not  propose  any  addition  to  the  duty,  nor  any  return  to  high  duties 
by  which  the  revenue  must  lose.     The  witness  deemed  it  probable 
that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  reducing  an  uniform  duty, 
and  reducing  one  or  two  duties,  at  the  same  time  that  others  of  a 
large  amount  were  given  up,  as  fJEur  as  revenue  was  concerned ;  but 
he  considered  that  the  duties  had  been  formerly  regulated  with  a 
desire  to  favour  particular  countries,  because  it  had  been  actually 
done.     The  experience  of  this  was  in  the  last  reduction  which 
caused  a  diminution  of  the  revenue.     The  years  1820-1-2-3  and  4 
shewedarevenueof£l,987,818,£2,006,498,£l,982,882,£2,088,23I 
and  £2, 1 5  3,000.    The  largest  revenue  afterwards  was  in  1 844,  when 
the  return  was  £1,922,545,  or  less  than  the  lowest  of  any  of  the 
five  preceding  years.   From  1 820  to  1 824  the  revenue  was  £2,000,000 ; 
it  has  not  since  been  approached.     The  witness  was  not  for  returning 
to  the  differential  high  duties  of  1824.     It  depended  upon  circum- 
stances, whether  the  former  duties  were  better  or  not,  for  the  revenue 
to  get  as  much  as  possible.     The  question  was,  did  the  experience 
since  1825  to  the  present  period  give  reason  to  expect  less  revenue 
by  lowering  the  duties,  or  increasing  them  with  a  declining  con- 
sumption.    The  witness  could  not  conceive  the  revenue  would  be  in- 
creased by  adding  to  the  duties.     The  value  of  the  wine  should  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  the  duty.     That  value  had  been  constantiy 
increasing.    The  present  value  of  wines  in  relation  to  the  duty  it  was 
difficult  to  say.     Claret  was  advertised  at  twelve  shillings  a  dozen, 
the  duty  upon  which  was  a  large  amount  to  its  value,  while  a  Claret 
at  the  best  houses  would  be  four  guineas.    Mr.  Barnes  did  not  con- 
template any  material  increase  of  consumption  if  the  duties  were 
diminished.     Consumption  was  increased  by  the  reduction  of  prices, 
but  the  main  point  was  to  what  extent.     The  reduction,  he  agreedt 
must  be  large  enough  to  increase  the  class  of  consumers.    Thfere 
could  be  no  question,  upon  the  general  principle,  that  by  a  small  re- 
duction the  revenue  is  impaired ;  but  in  the  present  case,  upon  the 
facts,  it  was  a  question  whether  such  an  additional  class  of  con- 
'"^^rs  could  be  brought  in  as  would  indemnify  the  reduction.    It 
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did  not  appear  to  have  been  done  before.  Looking  at  the  dates 
from  1697  to  1744,  although  the  duties  were  but  2s.  a  gallon  on 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  wine,  the  price  of  wine  was  more  than  28. 
a  gallon  less  than  it  is  now :  so  that  the  experiment  seems  to  have 
been  tried  upon  no  duty  at  all,  and  yet  the  consumption  amounted 
only  to  3.000,000  gallons  or  2*917,000.  It  cannot  be  got  much 
lower  than  nothing.  The  duty  was  2s.,  and  the  difference  of  price  2s., 
80  that  in  fact  it  was  an  experiment  upon  no  duty  at  all.  He  spoke  of 
the  period  from  1 697  to  1744,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Warre. 
The  consumption  upon  the  average  of  the  entire  period  was  no  more 
than  3,833,000  gallons :  making  the  largest  allowance  for  increase  of 
population,  it  wiU  not  give  more  than  seven  or  eight  millions. 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  witness  knew,  had  stated  the  consumption  in  1786  to  be 
greater  than  it  had  been  before.  The  total  consumption  in  1 785  had 
been  14,807  tuns.  He  reduced  the  duties  in  1786,  and  23,00Q  tuns 
were  consumed,  a  considerable  increase.  In  the  year  1697,*  the 
oldest  the  witness  possessed,  the  duties  were  Is.  8d.  on  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  wine.  He  had  seen  nothing  older.  He  had  not  got  the 
returns  for  the  last  two  years,  although  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Wine  and  Spirit  Associaticm. 

A  duty  of  Is.  would  be  a  reduction  of  duty  of  500  per  cent.,  and 
he  did  not  conceive  the  6,000,000  of  gallons  now  consumed  would 
reach  30,000,000.  Mr.  Barnes  did  not  think  that  if  they  were  to 
appropriate  all  the  wine  exported  fom  all  the  wine  countries  in 
Europe  it  would  give  any  thing  like  the  quantity  required.f  A 
lettCT  m  the  Times  gave  90,000  pipes  or  10,850,000  gallons  as  the 
produce  of  the  district  of  Portugal  from  which  wines  are  at  present 
exported.  That  was  but  a  small  way  towards  30,000,000.  Witness 
thought  the  drawback  would  be  £4,500,000.  He  believed  the  largest 
supply  of  wine  to  be  got  any  where  would  be  from  the  south  (quaere 
S.  W.)  of  France,  from  Bordeaux,  say  a  supply  of  10,000,000  more, 
and  take  4,000,000  for  Spain,  4,000,000  for  Portugal,  and  2,000,000 

*  On  French  wines,  28.  ld.--ED. 

t  France  exports  commonly  42,500,000  gallons.  Spain  has  sent  20,000  pipes 
to  Holland  in  one  season,  and  300,000  to  her  colonies — without  mentioning  Por- 
tugal, Germany,  Italy,  Sicily,  Teneriffe,  the  Azores,  and  Madeira,— Ed. 
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for  the  Prussian  union, — in  all  20,000,000,  where  was  the  rest  to 
come  from,  taT<ing  all  the  present  exports  ?    These  countries  might 
cultivate  more,  but  it  would  take  time.     They  do  not  now  produce 
wine  to  be  thrown  away.     There  is  a  large  increasing  demand  for  wine 
in  the  world,  and  no  increased  supply  to  meet  it.     Prance,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  must  supply  the  principal  consumption.     He  knew  that  the 
capability  of  France  went  to  a  great  extent ;  but  he  did  not  think  that 
Champagne,  as  an  instance,  could  settle  any  question  of  the  present 
kind.     New  casks  were  not  always  to  be  got,  and  wine  might  have 
been  thrown  away,  when  casks  were  scarce,  rather  than  meet  the 
expense  of  new  ones.     He  did  not  think  we  had  ever  been  successful 
in  bringing  in  to  any  extent  the  low  wines  of  France.     They  have  not 
found  a  consumption  here  since  the  reduction  of  the  duties.     The 
attempt  was  made,  but  did  not  succeed.     Witness  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  low  wines  of  Portugal.     There  was  much  full  rich  wine  pro- 
duced in  France.     The  wines  of  Provence  and  Rousillon  were  full 
stout  wines.     It  is  not  only  the  quantity,  but  the  quality  of  the  wine 
that  must  be  considered,  and  what  can  be  spared  for  exportation 
beyond  thp  home  c  onsumption.     The  witness  did  not  think  that  the 
wines  used  in  distillation  could,  any  of  them,  be  exported  to  this 
country.     He  could  not  think  that  if  4,000,000  of  hectolitres  of  wine 
could  be  exported  from  Burgundy   and  Champagne  together,  and 
the  wines  would  do  for  other  countries,  as  Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia, 
and  the  North  of  Europe,  that  they  would  do  for  this  country,  or  that 
they  could  be  obtained  on  account  of  the  expense.     Champagne 
would  be  found  very  expensive  in   carriage  in  the  country.     The 
trade  to  the  United  States  had  become  a  most  important  one.     The 
consumption  there  nearly  equalled  that  of   England,    or  between 
5,000,000  and  G,000,000  of  gallons.     Witness  was  not  aware  that 
in  place  of  three  vessels  from  Cette  and  Port  Vendres  fifteen  now 
go  regularly  to  the  United  States   with  wine.     Witness  thought 
that  as  the  consumption  of  America  was  6,000,000  gallons,  it  would 
require  that  amount  of  wine  still,  if  our  duties  were  reduced  to  a 
shilling  per  gallon.     The  wine  consumed  in  America  was  understood 
to  be  all  foreign.     Witness  did  not  know  if  any  was  produced  there. 
The  lowest  French  wine  brought  in  here  would  be  worth  about  £5 
or  £6  the  hogshead.     He  was  not  able  to  state  at  what  j)roportion 
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of  duty  to  value,  wine  could  be  imported  without  risk  of  total  loss, 
nor  whether  300  per  cent,  duty,  or  what  different  amount,  would 
keep  it  out  of  the  market.  If  the  value  of  these  wines  is  so  low  as  to 
discourage  importation,  it  must  operate  to  prevent  their  being  made. 
If  an  additional  quantity  of  wine  is  wanted  from  the  different  French 
departments  to  any  considerable  amount,  he  conceived  it  must  be 
grown.  The  wine  now  stated  to  be  produced  is  no  proof  of  the 
incapacity  of  further  production.  New  vineyards  might  be  planted, 
but  there  must  be  time  given  to  receive  benefit  from  them.  It 
would  take  many  years  to  bring  in  a  new  vintage,  and  to  make 
an  alteration  of  the  public  taste,  and  a  million  or  a  million-and- 
a-half  of  revenue  would  be  affected  while  it  was  going  on. 
Witness  knew  nothing  of  the  surveys  going  on  in  the  Portugal 
wine  districts.  He  was  in  favour  of  a  uniform  duty.  The 
lower  duty  on  Cape  wine  had  not  brought  it  into  consumption. 
In  reply  as  to  whether  he  was  in  favour  of  a  differential  duty  or  not, 
the  witness  replied  that  he  considered  it  rather  a  political  than  a 
mercantile  question.  We  had,  before  now,  considered  the  wine  trade 
as  one  to  be  carried  to  market,  to  get  a  benefit  out  of  it  from  some 
one  of  the  wine  countries.  We  sold  the  traffic  to  Portugal  in  that 
way  in  1704,  and  eight  or  nine  years  ago  there  was  a  negotiation 
for  a  similar  sale  on  foot  with  the  same  country.  As  to  the  colonial 
wine,  the  witness  saw  no  objection  to  a  differential  duty,  if  it  would 
do  any  good.  It  had  done  no  good  yet.  The  witness  was  not  at 
all  aware  that  Cape  wine  was  used  for  the  adulteration  of  other 
wines.  It  had  been  mixed  and  exported  to  be  brought  back  to  this 
country  under  a  different  name.  He  did  not  think  this  had  been 
done  to  any  material  extent.  It  was  a  fact  communicated  to  the 
Government,  and  the  Government  took  no  step  to  prevent  it.  It 
was  on  so  small  a  scale,  perhaps  it  was  not  worth  while  for  the 
Government  to  interfere,  the  Cape  wine  imported  being  only  1925 
tuns.  We  have  considered  our  wine  duties,  continued  the  witness, 
as  a  property  to  be  sold  to  these  wine  countries  in  return  for  com- 
mercial facilities,  and  any  very  material  reduction  of  that  kind  would 
deprive  us  of  this  power.  A  negotiation  was  set  on  foot  a  few  years 
ago  with  reference  to  a  "sale"  of  that  kind,  and  though  the  negotia- 
tion was  not  completed,  the  witness  fancied  he  should  do   injusti^*** 
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to  our  Government,  if  he  did  not  suppose  it  would  appreciate  any 
opportunity  that  might  take  place  for  similar  arrangements  with  any 
of  the  wine  countries  to  turn  our  wine  trade  to  commercial  accounts 


MR.  H.  LANCASTER, 
April  26th. 

Mr.  Lancaster  had  heen  engaged  in  the  Wine-trade,  in  London, 
since  1818,  both  as  an  importer  and  dealer.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  A  means  whereby  the  Revenue  may  be  so  in- 
creased by  a  large  reduction  of  taxation,  as  to  enable  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  repeal  many  obnoxious  taxes,  without  requiring 
any  other  substitution."  He  deemed  the  wine  duties  too  high,  being 
at  a  luxury  in  place  of  a  rational  rate,  as  far  back  as  the  records  g6 
(1697).  Had  gone  for  a  2s.  duty  in  his  pamphlet,  believing  that  a 
stimulus  might  thus  be  ^ven  to  produce  the  effect  he  recommended. 
We  could  not  get  low  wine  then,  under  the  present  rate  of  duty. 
There  had  been  little  alteration  in  the  importation  for  home  consump- 
tion since  1793.*  (In  French  wine,  1793=376,000  gallons;  1850 
=340,748  gallons;  all  wine,  1793=6,610,701  gallons;  in  1850= 
6,437,222  gallons.)  Witness  thought  2s.  might  be  too  high.  Is.  6d. 
would  be  better,  and  Is.  would  enable  the  Grovemment  to  dispense 
with  the  whole  of  the  supervision  of  the  Customs,  as  the  duty 
would  be  paid  immediately,  and  being  so  small,  a  drawback  would  not 
be  needful.  Many  kinds  of  wine  do  not  come  here  on  account  of  the 
duty.  Speaking  of  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  he  vras  bordering  on  the  edge  of  the 
rate,  which  would  not  embrace  the  masses.  The  use  of  wine  gene- 
rally had  never  been  aimed  at,  it  having  been  excluded  from  all  but 
the  affluent :  2s.  was  a  change  he  only  proposed  on  account  of  the 
duties :  that  duty  which  would  render  wine  just  to  all  classes,  should 
be  the  Is.  duty.      An  ad  valorem  duty  was  impossible,  and  the  duty 

*  Ireland  alone  in  1790,  consnmed  428,929  old  gallons  of  wine;  in  1824, only 
564,529  gallons.  From  1785  to  1794,  there  were  three  and  a  half  bottles  ahead 
consumed.  From  li794  to  1814,  it  fell  to  three  bottles.  From  1814  to  1825,  to 
two  bottles,  and  since  to  one  and  a  quarter  bottle  and  one  and  one  fifth  bottle  for 
all  England.  Jn  Ireland,  with  a  quadrupled  duty,  the  consumption  from  1790  tQ 
1824  only  rose  from  i5135,529  to  i5185,158. — Ed. 
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istould  be  uniform :  it  should  be  calculated  at  the  minimum  value  of 
the  wine.  At  la.  on  the  lowest  class  of  French  wine,  that  would  bear 
transmission,  and  find  consumption  here;  Is.  would  be  two  hundred  per 
cent,  on  the  cost  price  in  the  country.  A  full  cask  of  good  wine  in 
some  countries  had  been  given  for  an  empty  one*  In  1 8 1 3,  in  the  Adri- 
atic, he  knew  of  a  wine  called  Bratza,  like  Medoc.  A  captain  of  a 
transport  disposed  of  an  empty  cask,  to  have  a  full  one  in  exchange : 
thatwine  brought  £32  in  England.  Wine  is  valueless  in  many  places* 
for  want  of  a  market :  and  wines  costing  as  low  as  6d.  or  Is.  per  gallon, 
would  enter  our  market  at  Is.  duty.  Such  wines  would  be  wholly  ex- 
cluded at  2s.  6d.  duty,  or  three  hundred  per  cent.,  that  being  above 
the  stimulating  rate,  needful  to  bring  in  a  large  revenue.  The  secret 
is  in  going  low  enough  to  secure  a  large  portion  of  the  present  water- 
drinkers,  who  will  not  touch  spirits  nor  strong  malt  liquors,  but 
would  take  light  pure  wines,  llius  consumption  would  be  greatly 
increased;  one  bottle  and  a  fifth  only  was  the  present  demand.  Ham- 
burgh consumes  216  bottles  per  head.  Mr.  Lancaster  calculated, 
that  should  1,000,000  families  consume  one  bottle  per  day,  the  other 
24,300,000  of  the  population  not  taking  wine  at  all,  that  at  a  Is. 
duty,  it  would  give  a  revenue  of  £3,040,000 ;  at  a  duty  of  2d.  per  bottle, 
increasing  the  consumption  from  60,000  pipes  to  531,000  pipes.  There 
is  an  increasing  taste  for  lighter  wines,  in  consequence  of  the  sweeten- 
ing processes  of  Port  wine,  which  are  deteriorating  it.  Old  wine- 
drinkers  continually  regret,  that  they  can  get  nothing  like  the  fine 
port  wine  of  past  days ;  it  is  exceedingly  dif&cult  now  to  procure  it. 
Those  who  are  affluent  consume  light  wines,  and  others  do  not  touch 
them ;  the  increase  is  slight.  Mr.  Lancaster  said  he  saw  this  increas- 
ing taste  most  when  he  was  abroad,  among  Englishmen,  travellers, 
and  otliers.  Wine  was  one  of  the  luxuries  that  people  go  abroad  to  get 
cheaply.  If  we  imported  and  laid  in  our  wines,  as  the  Dutch  and 
Germans  do,  ordinary  Hock  or  Claret  might  be  bought  at  low  rates^ 
say  at  18s.  the  dozen.  The  Palatinate  Hock,  directly  after  the  vin- 
tage, might  be  supplied  with  the  Is.  duty,  at  from  15s.  to  18s.  the 
dozen,  with  a  good  gain.  The  French  wines  the  same,  or  even 
lower,  if  laid  in  by  the  cask,  and  the  retail  dealer  still  make  a  good 
profit :  the  present  selling  price  is  from  28s.  to  30s.  for  the  French  j 
the  German  a  little  higher,  32s.  or  36s.,  but  little  of  that  is  taken. 
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because  the  capacity  for  consumption  exceeds  that  for  the  purchase. 
To  bring  the  two  into  juxtaposition  would  cause  a  large  consumption. 
The  Palatinate  alone  produces  70,000  stuchs  of  six  ohms  and  a  half. 
The  Rheingau  only  produces  7500  stuchs.  Mr.  Lancaster  did  not 
at  all  agree  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Barnes,  the  last  witness,  upon  the 
capabiUties  of  the  vine-growing  countries.  It  would  be  very  easy  to 
keep  up  the  30,000,000  of  gallons  required  for  our  home  consump- 
tion at  the  reduced  rate  of  duty,  and  the  supply  be  nearly  immediate. 
He  concurred  in  all  Mr.  Forrester  had  stated  respecting  Portugal. 
He  had  heard  that  an  amazing  area  there,  where  the  most  delicious 
wine  is  grown,  would  shortly  be  laid  open  by  a  railway,  to  the  extent 
of  a  million  of  acres,  the  wine  being  now  precluded  from  coming 
down  the  Douro,  from  beyond  the  limits  of  Portugal.  It  has  now 
no  market  at  all.  That  wine  could  come  here  immediately,  if  the 
duty  were  lowered  :  the  means  of  transport  in  Spain  are  as  yet  non- 
existent, that  is  the  only  obstacle.  There  are  numberless  localities 
where  an  abundance  of  wine  can  be  produced,  that  we  dare  not  touch 
at  present.  An  iron  prejudice  rules  over  wine.  New  wine  coming 
into  the  market,  will  not  be  tasted.  An  Hungarian  wine  alluded  to, 
being  a  case  in  point,  after  being  five  or  six  years  in  this  country, 
sold  for  70s.  a  pipe.!  He  thought  Spain  and  Portugal  could  now 
supply  us  with  the  wine  wanted,  and  it  was  the  same  as  regarded 
France  and  Germany.  He  might  not  say  separately,  but  easily  to- 
gether, in  their  due  proportions.  The  Hungarian  wine,  above  spoken 
of,  was  bought  at  a  rummage  sale  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  dock 
charges,  not  the  duty.  The  duty  at  the  Port  gauge  would  be  ^33  1  Os. 
to  70s.  the  price,  or  ^36  10s.  to  the  buyer  here,  over  the  priceof  the  wine. 
It  was  good  soimd  wine.  Suppose  it  was  worth  £25  a  pipe  here  : 
in  Hungary,  perhaps,  £1 5  or  £  1 8.  The  duty  at  1  s.  would  be  £5  1 5s. 
That  would  make  it  about  £30  or  ^31  the  pipe.  At  that  price 
a  purchaser  would  have  been  found.  Mr.  Lancaster  had  seen  none 
of  the  Adriatic  wines  in  the  market  for  thirty-three  years,  nor  of  those 
from  Greece.  Very  little  comes  from  Italy.  It  is  given  out  that 
many  of  these  wines  are  not  suitable  for  use  in  this  country — ^that 
something  in  the  air  of  the  Thames  is  fatal  to  them.  They  will  go 
roimd  Cape  Horn,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  get  consumed  in 
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Java,  but  yet  not  stand  coming  up  the  Thametr*  The  Adriatic  and 
Greek  wines  might  be  worth  importing  if  the  duty  were  lowered. 
The  Greek  wines  best  known  are  those  of  Zante,  Cephalonia,  Ithaca, 
and  Corfu.  Some  are  sweet  wines.  In  Ithaca  there  is  a  variety 
resembling  strong-bodied  Port.  The  Bratza»  in  the  Adriatic,  resem- 
bles Medoc.  The  Dutch  send  those  French  wines  to  Java  which  the 
trade  show  a  disinclination  to  introduce  here,  as  well  as  to  other  parts 
of  the  world,  by  which  means  we  lose  the  freight,  the  case-making, 
the  glass,  and  nail-msmufacturing.  The  wines  thus  sent  to  Holland 
are  principally  Bordeaux,  with  some  Languedoc  wines,  under  a  mode 
of  importation  not  now  understood  in  this  country.  The  result  is,  a 
very  palatable  vnne  drank  all  over  Holland  at  the  retail  price  of  28.  6d. 
The  Bordeaux  vdne  sent  here  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few 
houses,  and  has  been  sent  purely  as  a  luxury  ;  hence,  until  lately, 
only  the  exceedingly  high-priced  wine  was  sent.  A  lighter  priced 
wine  has  lately  come  in.  The  mode  in  Holland  is  to  import  the 
Medoc  wine  on  the  gross  lees,  at  the  minimum  rate  of  price.  They 
are  thus  enabled  to  buy  much  better  than  English  merchants,  who 
understand  nothing  of  that  kind  of  trade.  The  high  rate  of  duty 
here  prevents  this  knowledge,  as  the  wine  requires  manipulation.  In 
Holland  they  fill  up  every  six  weeks.  We  want  entrepdts  such  as 
they  have  in  Holland  for  this  work ;  ours  at  present  are  not  sufiicient. 
The  wine  houses  here  have  a  disinclination  to  any  change,  or  to  be 
interfered  with  by  fresh  competition.  There  are  sweets  in  monopoly 
of  which  all  have  heard,  and  the  present  monopoly  the  witness  attri- 
butes wholly  to  them,  for  they  would  prefer  that  the  higher  duty  should 
be  kept.  They  fancy  it  is  more  to  their  interest  to  pay  the  higher  duty. 
In  regard  to  the  drawbacks  on  lowering  the  duty,  these  would  be  less 
than  in  1825,  when  they  amounted  to  £1,021,044.  He  would  give 
exchequer  bills  for  the  amount  payable  in  five  years,  as  the  in- 
creased consumption  would  have  indemnified  the  exchequer,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  loss.  Mr.  Lancaster  thought  that  Mr.  Shaw  had 
immensely  exaggerated  the  drawback  in  his  pamphlet  at  £4,500,000. 
In  1825  the  stocks  were  larger  than  now,  and  the  honourable  Chairman 
had  moved  for  the  official  report,  which  was  then  only  £1,021,044, 

*  This  was  given  out  when  the  red  wine  of  Portugal  was  in  its  palmy  state, 
in  order  to  discourage  wine  importations  from  other  places. — Ed. 
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and  the  reductioiTwas^from  138.  9d.  on  French,  and  9s.  2d.  on  Poi*- 
tugal  wines«  to  4s.  lOd.,  so  that  there  could  be  very  little  difference. 
It  would  be  much  about  the  duty  of  4s.  9d.  proposed  now  to  be  re- 
duced. If  reduced  the  present  law  on  drawbacks  should  be  rescinded 
altogether,  with  all  its  items.  He  has  heard  that  Cape  wine  had 
been  attempted  to  be  passed  at  a  higher  paying  duty,  but  was  not 
cognisant  of  any  case  of  the  kind.  About  2400  pipes  are  imported 
annually,  and  it  all  goes  out  as  Port  and  Sherry,  coming  in  at  Cape 
duty.  Cape  is  not  heard  of  as  selling  bond  fide  for  Cape.  Constantia 
is  now  and  then  inquired  for.  The  differential  duty  is  a  premium 
upon  fraud — ^a  nuisance  and  grievance  to  the  fair  trader.  No  draw- 
back is  given  for  what  goes  from  bond ;  perhaps  half  exported  may 
go  that  way.  Merchants  prefer  to  export  from  their  own  stocks,  as 
it  can  be  done  more  economically  than  by  doing  it  in  dock.  It  goes 
to  all  our  own  colonies.  There  is  a  drawback  for  the  Navy,  which 
is  generally  supplied  from  the  wine  in  bond.  Merchant  vessels,  too, 
have  a  drawback  on  a  certain  quantity  according  to  the  crew,  number 
of  passengers,  and  voyage  they  are  going.  On  exportation  in  small 
quantities  the  price  of  the  stamp  falls  heavily,  but  that  is  all.  There 
is  a  stamp  on  delivering  the  drawback,  but  it  is  not  a  great  grievance. 
There  would  be  many  advantages  in  a  low  duty — the  Customs'  sur- 
veillance would  be  saved.  It  is  an  extended  question,  aU  the  points 
of  which  do  not  appear  on  the  sur&ce.  The  whole  margin  of  Southern 
Europe  has  five-eighths  of  surplus  wine,  and  if  we  do  not  take  it,  we 
cannot  exchange  our  industrial  productions — ^these  are  our  as  the 
wine  is  their  surplus.  There  are  large  quantities  of  wine  on  the 
Continent  which  are  next  to  valueless  for  want  of  a  market.  This 
applies  to  every  continental  district  except  those  of  Cadiz  and  the 
Douro.  The  wines  at  present  excluded  would,  undoubtedly,  find 
consumers  here  among  those,  too,  who  are  not  consumers  of  the 
classes  of  wine  most  taken  at  present.  The  wines  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  particularly,  which  do  not  now  come  in,  are  of  a  generous 
character,  both  red  and  white.  Lisbon  wine  is  from  £16  to  £18 
free  on  board  at  Lisbon.  The  average  may  be  from  £12to£18.  If 
the  duty  came  down  the  price  would  fall — ^prices  are  artificiaL  La- 
vadrio  and  Colares  are  cheap  wines.  He  was  not  acquainted  with 
Lavadrio,  but  a  friend  in  the  Lisbon  wine  trade  said  that  a  pipe  grown 
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near  the  lines  of  Torras  Veclras,  in  the  possession  of  an  old  peninsu- 
lar general,  was  so  fine  that  he  would  not  take  a  guinea  a  bottle  for 
it.    He  beUered  the  wine  could  be  put  on  board  for  £16  a  pipe.    He 
himself  thought  that  kind  of  wine  would  come  into  consumption  here 
at  15s.  or  18s.,  or  perhaps  lower,  by  the  dozen,  and  leave  the  re- 
tailer  a  dear  profit  of  twenty  per  cent.    There  is  so  little  of  the  wine 
now  that  the  price  can  hardly  be  stated.    Some  French  wines  brought 
in  through  the  high  price  of  Port,  as  Masdeu,  for  example,  or  Ron- 
sillon  wine  at  Is.  per  gallon  might  be  offered,  at  about  15s.  the 
dozen.    The  wines  of  that  class  now  want  a  prestige  in  their  farour  to 
compete  with  others.    Taste  and  fancy  at  present  have  a  strong 
rule.    A  man  would  be  mad  to  introduce  a  new  wine.     He  would 
have  to  go  and  lode  for  every  man  as  his  customer.    The  high  duty 
must  be  broken  down  to  do  any  good,  and  then  things  would  spring 
up  directly.     He  did  not  think  that  any  considerable  period  would 
elapse  before  the  revenue  would  be  replaced.    There  would  be  an 
enormous  stimulus  ^ven  at  once,  wMch  would  be  certain  to  indem- 
nify the  GK>vemment,  unless  a  change  in  the  Grovemmcnt  brought 
about  another  change  of  duty.    At  Is.  numbers  of  all  classes  would 
rush  at  once  to  fill  their  cellars.  Water-drinkers  for  example,  would 
derive  what  they  cannot  now  get.     It  is  a  mere  matter  of  ability  or 
non-ability  to  purchase.     Many  have  at  present  a  vicious  taste  in 
wine,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  break  down,  but  it  would  not  be 
equally  difficult  to  manage  a  taste  for  light  wines  amongst  those  who 
now  drink  no  wine  at  all.  The  taste  for  Port  wine  is  iq)on  the  decline, 
and  that  for  lighter  wine  increasing.     It  is  a  sickly  affair — ^this  year 
worse  than  the  last,  and  that  worse  than  the  preceding.     It  has  been 
gradually  going  back  for  some  years  past.  The  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
and  the  Income  Tax  may  have  affected  this  wine,  but  it  has  really  had 
little  effect  upon  the  grand  total  of  wine  consumed,  and  those  who 
take  Port  now  would  most  probably  take  it  at  a  higher  duty  still. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  little  perceptible  difference  since  1842,  but  while 
the  population  has  Increased  it  has  barely  kept  up.    It  appeared  to 
run  pretty  even  bdbre  1842,  from  1827,  uftxst  the  stimulus  of  the 
reduction  of  1825.     It  has  ruled  very  evenly,  the  total  quantities 
varying  but  little,  showing  a  languid  wretched  trade,  utterly  unfit  for 
this  great  country — the  richest  in  the  world.    Though  the  trade 
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might  have  s'ightly  declined  since  the  Income  Tax  and  Corn  Laws- 
were  enacted.  Mr.  Lancaster  believed  that  the  luxury  rate  of  duty  in 
place  of  a  rational  rate  had  had  most  to  do  with  it.  He  only  meant 
that  the  Income  Tax  and  Com  Laws  had  an  effect  to  a  small  extent. 
The  consumption,  which  ought  to  be  30,000,000  of  gallons,  was  only 
6,000,000  or  7,000,000.  It  was  puerile  to  talk  of  infinitesimal  dif- 
ferences. If  wine  were  put  in  the  same  tariff  as  coffee,  there  would 
be  a  similar  change  to  that  which  took  place  there.  The  diminution 
that  has  occurred  by  the  Corn  Laws  and  Income  Tax  is  not  of  any  real 
consequence  on  so  large  an  amount.  The  reductions  that  have  been 
effected  have  still  always  kept  up  the  luxury  rate,  and,  in  consequence, 
a  bad  revenue.  In  the  time  of  Charles  II.  with  5,000,000  of  popular 
tion,  we  took  90,000  pipes  of  wine,  of  which  40,000  were  French, 
and  now  we  only  consume  60,000  pipes  of  all  kinds.  In  1 847  only 
4359  pipes  were  French.  Mr.  Lancaster  did  not  think  that  an  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  wine  would  lead  to  any  important  decrease  of 
beer,  nor  would  it  much  lessen  our  spirit  consumption.  At  a  low  rate 
of  duty  wine  would  furnish  revenue  in  lieu  of  some  of  the  spirit  duty, 
which,  on  the  score  of  morality*  was  an  enormous  argument  in  fiivour 
of  the  change.  The  high  rate  of  duty  encouraged  adulterations. 
The  witness  thought  that  the  total  of  6,251,862  gallons  entered  for 
home  consumption  in  1849  was  the  exact  quantity  consumed,  or 
very  close  to  it.  The  adulterations  to  which  he  alluded,  had  relation 
to  Port  and  Sherry,  and  the  mingling  Cape  with  them.  Other  diffi- 
culties of  the  kind  had,  he  believed,  occurred,  but  he  was  not  aware 
of  them.  He  did  not  think  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  vintner  to 
practise  such  acts,  unless  he  fancied  his  interest  to  lie  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  he,  Mr.  Lancaster,  should  not  imagine  it  to  do  so,  but  it  was  the 
tendency  of  a  high  rate  to  encourage  fraud,  and  wine  was  so  limited  in 
use  that  he  would  not  get  it  used  at  all  if  he  spoiled  it.  This  may  still 
be  done  to  some  extent ;  but  it  had  not  come  under  his  notice.  He 
thought  the  deficiency  would  soon  be  made  up  by  the  payment  of 
the  duty  under  the  new  circumstances.  People  going  on  the  Conti- 
nent take  up  with  light  wines  from  preference,  and  the  easy  capa- 
bility of  payment.  He  did  not  think  people  of  good  means  when 
they  returned  home  ceased  to  drink  light  wines.  Those  wines  might 
.be  made  acceptable  to  the  people  here  by  the  same  process  as  \s 
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adopted  in  Holland.  He  should  think  the  public  would  sometimes 
prefer  light  wine  to  beer,  and  sometimes  not,  as  fancy  inclined.  In 
the  question  of  a  reduction  of  duty  there  were  involved  a  vast  number 
of  advantages  of  which  at  present  we  did  not  partake.  There  would 
be  a  large  saving  in  Customs'  ^'eights  in  and  out  to  our  colonies,  for 
what  is  now  carried  by  other  nations.  To  case-makers,  glass-makers, 
nail  and  hoop-makers,  candle-makers,  stove-makers,  and  agricultural 
people,  a  very  large  amount  of  laboin:  indeed  would  be  given  in  this 
country.  The  discrepancy  between  the  rates  at  which  wine  is  sold 
on  the  Continent  and  here,  would  be  obviated  by  adopting  the  me- 
thod practised  there,  or  importing  the  wine  at  the  minimum  in  place 
of  the  maximum  price,  the  last  for  the  most  part  being  done  here  now.  A 
large  portion  of  the  wine  imported  is  in  a  state  ready  for  use,  instead 
of  being  in  its  natural  state  of  youth,  and  lowest  price.  In  Holland 
the  reverse  system  is  pursued.  They  have  it  there  at  the  lowest 
price,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  vat.  The  consequence  is  that  they 
can  furnish  orders  for  Java  of  a  sound  wine,  that  will  go  twice 
across  the  line,  and  bear  the  climate  there,  at  eight  shillings  the 
dozen  bottles,  cases  included.  We  are  unacquainted  with  anything 
of  this  kind  in  England,  and  can  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  because  the 
enormous  rate,  duty,  and  our  custom-house  regulations  are  so  ex- 
cessively restrictive  even  now,  though  they  are  better  than  they  once 
were.  There  are  many  of  the  lower  growths  of  Medoc  which  might 
be  judiciously  cut  with  a  proportion  of  the  wines  of  the  Eastern  de . 
partments  They  thus  make  the  wine  more  palatable,  and  larger 
allowances  are  given  to  the  trade.  The  witness  then  produced  the 
Dutch  law,  where  the  allowances  for  the  different  kinds  of  wine  are 
enumerated. 
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MR.  JOHN  FORSTER  AND  MR.  JOHN  PETER  GASSIOT. 

Apbil  29th. 

Mb.  Gassiot  is  senior  partner  in  the  house  of  Martinez,  Gkis- 
siot  and  Co.  He  stated  that  they  had  establishments  in  Oporto 
and  Cadiz,  and  he  had  been  thirty-two  years  in  the  trade  altogether. 
The  name  of  Mr.  Forster*s  house  at  Oporto  is  Sandeman  and  Co., 
and  in  London,  Sandeman,  Forster  and  Co.  His  is  a  large  importing 
house  of  Port  wines.  Mr.  Gassiot  stated  that  he  had  prepared  an 
extract  from  the  tables  of  duties  and  importations  that  had  been  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  beginning  in  1814,  and  terminating 
in  1849.  It  included  the  rates  of  duty  from  13s.  9d.  on  French, 
lis.  3d.  on  Gennan,  9s.  Id.  on  other  wines,  and  3s.  on  Cape,  down  to 
the  duty  of  5s.  6d.  in  1831,  with  the  3d.  subsequently  added. 
From  1814  to  1824,  the  annual  average  duty  was  £2,125,000  upon 
4,800,000  gallons.  From  1825  to  1830,  the  lowest  average,  it  was 
£1,600,000  upon  an  increased  consumption  of  6,700,000  gallons. 
From  1831  to  1839,  when  there  was  a  small  increase  of  duty,  the 
revenue  had  increased  to  .£1,700,000,  but  the  consumption  de- 
creased from  about  6,700,000  gallons  to  6,497,550  gallons.  From 
1 840  to  1 849,  when  five  per  cent,  duty  was  added,  the  revenue  increased 
j^46,000,  but  the  consumption  diminished  260,000  gallons.  The 
average  duty  was  j^1,746,002  upon  6,238,044  gallons.  The  entire 
increase  had  taken  place  in  Spanish  and  Marsala  wine.  The  con- 
sumption of  French  wine  had  increased  from  177,000  gallons  to 
379,000  gallons,  between  1824  and  1849.  Portugal  wine  averaged 
between  1814  and  1824  just  2,657,000  gallons  per  annum.  The 
decrease  in  Port  wine  from  1824  to  1849  was  from  2,657,000  gallons 
to  2,456,000 ;  the  increase  on  Spanish  wine  was  from  986,000  gal- 
lons to  2,437,000 ;  that  of  Marsala  from  62,000  to  447,000  gallons. 
There  was  a  decrease  in  Madeira  and  Canary  wines,  and  an  increase 
of  32,000  in  Rhenish,  taking  from  1814  to  1849.  Spanish  wine 
increased  from  2,437,000  gallons  to  2,558,000  in  1850,  and  to 
2,587,000  in  1851.  The  consumption  of  red  wine  was  stationary. 
We  had  arrived  nearly  at  the  maximum  of  duty,  as  five  per  cent, 
increase  of  duty  had  not  brought  three  per  cent,  of  revenue  to  the 
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preceding  total.  A  diminutioii  of  duty  would  no  doubt  increase 
consumption,  but  decrease  the  revenue.  He  thought  it  was  a  mere 
matter  of  opinion  whether,  had  the  duties  still  remained  as  low  as 
they  were,  between  1825  and  1880,  when  Cape  was  charged  28.  3d, 
French  7s.  3d.,  Rhenish  4s.  2d.,  and  Portugal  4s.  lOd.,  they  would 
have  increased  in  consumption.  He  could  only  go  by  the  tables. 
Red  wine  had  been  stationary  throughout.  There  might  have  been 
a  trifling  increase  in  Spanish  and  Madeira,  if  the  duties  had  been  left 
alone.  He  believed  that  the  consumption  of  wine  had  been  mate- 
rially injured  by  one  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  after  another  in- 
tiering  with  the  duties.  A  large  capital  was  employed  in  the 
trade.  It  would  be  very  likely,  that  as  the  population  increased 
the  ratio  of  consumption  would  increase  also,  provided  the  duties 
had  been  left  at  a  low  price ;  but  the  consumption  had  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  constant  alteration  of  the  duties.  If  they  are  fixed, 
let  it  be  understood  there  is  no  chance  of  reduction ;  and  the  natural 
course  of  things  will  be,  that  year  by  year  a  gradual  increase  of 
consumption  will  take  place.'*' 

If  the  low  duties  had  been  left  as  they  existed  between  1825 
and  1830,  there  would  have  been  a  much  larger  revenue  and 
consumption  of  wine  at  present,  had  it  been  understood  there 
was  to  be  no  further  alteration.  The  witness  even  believed,  the 
duty  being  fixed  at  4s.  or  5s.  9d.,  if  it  was  to  be  understood  there 
was  to  be  no  future  alteration,  we  should  see  the  consumption  increase. 
The  agitation  of  the  duty  question  that  took  place  under  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  interfered  with  the  consumption  of  wine  the  same 
year  in  which  it  occurred.  It  was  a  very  important  element 
in  wine  consumption  in  this  country  not  to  discuss  the  duties. 
If  no  discussion  had  taken  place,  and  the  duties  had  remained 
stationary,  the  effect  must  be  as  he  described.  He  was  not  prepared 
to  say  that  an  increase  of  thirty  per  cent,  in  the  population  is 
indicative  of  an  increase  of  thirty  per  cent,  in  the  wine-drinking 
classes.  The  increase  must  be  in  the  ratio  of  the  larger 
numbers,  which  are  the  labouring  population.  If  the  reduction 
of  duty  was  carried  out,  there  must  be  an  increased  consumption 

*  There  was  no  reduction  from  1831  to  1852. 
1> 
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of  red  wine,  and  there  was  no  substitute  for  port.  The  wine 
district  of  Portugal  alone  could  be  looked  to  for  an  increased  sup- 
ply— ^he  differed  with  others  in  the  trade  upon  that  point.  Haying 
the  vintages  of  the  Alto  Douro  befoiie  him  from  1843  to  1851,  m 
classified  by  the  official  tasters  or  proTadoreSy  the  arerage  fuaatitj 
of  high  class  wine  is  25,957,  that  which  thejr  assume  to  be  of 
second  quality  is  to  the  amount  of  16,175  pipes,  and  Um  aTevage 
quantity  of  third  quality  is  21,456  pipes,  or  in  all  08,600  pipes, 
throwing  aside  the  reftise.  The  average  is  20,620  pipes.  The 
entire  production  is  84,200  pipes  in  the  Douro  wine  district.  The 
revise  is  the  common  beer  of  the  labourers,  and  will  not  bear  ex- 
portation. Twenty  per  cent,  is  deducted  for  leakage,  the  average, 
before  shipping  at  three  years  old,  being  four  per  cent,  per  annum, 
that  is  twelve,  and  the  other  eight  is  thrown  off.  This  84,000  pipes  ia 
the  whole  produce,  for  it  is  the  interest  g£  the  fiirmer  to  dedare 
as  much  wine  as  possible  to  get  his  share  c^  permits  or  bilhettes. 
The  annual  exportation  has  been  88,500  pipes,  leaving  18,000  for 
Portuguese  consumption.  The  average  quantity  to  Great  Britain 
was  24,777  of  115  gallons  each.  There  were  1917  pipes  to  other 
ports,  and  8792  out  of  Europe.  The  hi^est  possible  caicuhtien  of 
export,  besides,  would  be  18,000  or  20,000  of  refuse ;  no  more 
wine  is  made  in  the  district ;  it  would  not  meet  hoM  the  sis^idy 
demanded  of  the  extra  24,000,000  of  gallons  a  year.*  There  is 
no  restriction  iqxm  the  wine  export  above  the  AltoDoure  district^ 
but  that  wine  is  not  saleable  l^re.  He  could  ship  wine  by  way  of 
Aveiro  south,  or  Yianna  ncwth,  of  Oporto,  to  the  latter  place  fbr 
25s.,  and  to  the  former  for  85s.,  land  carriage^  and  escape  -ttte 
e:q>art  duty  of  £3  8s.  if  he  could  procure  wine  suitaUe  for  tiiis 
country,  and  seU  it.  Biere  were  no  wines  exported  that  way, 
exc^t  when  Oporto  was  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  charact^ 
out  of  the  wine  district  does  not  assimilate  to  Port  wine.  The 
wine  alluded  to  out  of  the  district  would  not  come  here  at  a 
shilling  duty.  He  recollected  the  reduction  of  duty  in  1825. 
The  same  argument  was  used  then  for  the  consumption  of  Mas- 

*  The  port  consumption  is  now  only  39.87  of  the  whole  qnantity  wanted,  say 
forty  per  cent,  or  two-fifths,  or  12,000,000  gallons  out  of  30,000,000,  if  the  last 
be  the  quantity  to  be  consumed. — En. 
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deu  IB  is  used  now.     It  waa  then  stated  that  if  the  wine  duty 
was  boldly  reduced^  not  6d.  nor  Is.  %  gallon,  but  ds.  or  ^s.,  say 
reduce  it  to  4s.y  the  consumption  would  increase,  and  wine  would  be 
called  in  &om  other  districts.    He  was  sanguine,  andlarieditfrom 
Erance,  Spain  and  Italy,  but  failed.    The  wine  was  as  near  Fort 
as  could  be  procured.    He  did  not  expect  to  get  wine  like  Fatt ; 
it  was  not  grown*    Bed  wine  of  Portugal ;  Lisbon  red  wine  or 
Oolaree;  wine  £rom  Barcelona,  a  Sicilian  red  wine — noneanswered. 
He  could  iH)t  import  Sicilian  red  wine^  and  Tend  it  as  F<»rt.    If 
the  taste  of  the  country  was  to  be  created,  it  must  be  created  by 
merchants  acting  a&eap  his  example.    If  a  new  market  opened,  he 
ayailed  himself  of  it.    If  it  flEuled,  he  dropped  it.    He  had  a  cask 
or  two  of  the  wine,  and  sent  samples  to  his  customers.    An  attempt 
was  made  some  years  ago  to  introduce  French  as  a  substitute  £» 
Port  wine.    Four  pipes  were  made  here,  sent  to  France  and  filled, 
and  Boldh^re  at  the  Port  wine  guage  in  place  of  the  Er^icL    The 
plan  at  one  time  appeared  feasible,  and  he  had  some  idea  it  might 
be  introduced  as  French  wine.    He  had  not  then  a  house  at 
Oporto.    He  now  felt  convinced  the  wine  could  not  be  introduced, 
and  sdd  to  any  extent.     Others  thought  differently.     Many 
bottling  houses  tried  it.    The  senicnr  parhier  oi  a  house  in  the 
counlay ,  who  was  in  London  a  day  or  two  ago,  on  his  opinion  being 
asked,  and  requested  to  put  it  in  writing,  wrote  aletter,  which  the 
witness  deliv^^d  in,  dated  three  days  before,  or  26th  April,  1852, 
to  tiie  elect  that,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  no  otiier  wine  could 
ever  come  into  competition  with  genuine  Port  wine,  that  if  the 
public  wants  a  cheap  wine,  it  must  be  Port.    No  substitute  could 
be  found  in  Portugal  for  the  wines  of  the  Port  wine  district.    He 
had  been  in  Porti^al,  but  not  in  the  wine  country,  he  spoke  only 
firom  his  corespondents.    He  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  wine  countries.    'None  of  his  eyidence  went  to 
show  that  the  existing  restrictions  had  not  interfered  with  Port 
wiie,  but  he  knew  of  no  restriction  that  prevented  vrines,  grovm 
out  oi  the  district,  &om  being  shipped  at  Av^o.    The  port  of 
Aveiro,  as  a  place  of  shipm^it,  inyolved  the  questicm  of  expense,  and 
is  not  convenient.    Wititess  had  not  visited  Yianna,  but  believed 
it  wall  thirty  leagues  distant  from  the  country  or  district  to  winch 
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he  had  alluded,  and  he  had  been  told  was  mountainous,  with 
wretched  roads.  He  did  not  know  how  many  days'  journey  it  was, 
but  could  give  the  cost  of  carriage  from  place  to  place.  He  did 
not  know  what  time  it  would  require  for  a  cart  drawn  by  oxen  to 
make  the  journey.  A  certain  part  he  supposed  must  be  by  water 
carriage.  The  witness  exhibited  the  particulars  of  the  cost  of 
carriage  from  the  Douro  to  Vianna,  and  from  the  Douro  to  Aveiro. 
The  first  was  seven  mil  four  reis  to  Vianna ;  to  Aveiro  five  mil 
three  reis.  There  was  no  estimate  for  leakage  or  frauds  on  the 
roads,  the  wine  being  worth  little  more  than  water,  A  cooperage 
and  warehouses  would  be  necessary  at  Vianna,  such  as  he  himself 
already  had  at  Oporto.  The  wine  district  is  forty  miles  distant 
from  the  latter  city,  the  mode  of  going  is  by  water.  It  would  be 
seven  mil  eight  reis  beyond  the  expense  incurred  by  carriage  to 
Vianna.  Not  including  the  bilhettes,  it  would  be  an  expense  of 
35s.,  of  course  without  the  fees.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  purchase 
wine  beyond  the  line  of  demarcation,  if  good  wine  could  be 
obtained,  and  shutting  up  his  house  at  Oporto  to  open  one  at 
Vianna,  rather  than  to  have  the  expense  of  the  bilhettes  and  the 
present  heavy  duty.  If  the  wines  out  of  the  district  were  allowed 
to  go  by  Oporto,  it  would  be  the  most  convenient  place  of  export. 
For  one  portion  of  the  district  spoken  of,  Vianna  would  be  most 
convenient,  for  another,  Aveiro.  The  witness  knew  the  Quinta  de 
VergeUas,  and  de  Silio  to  be  on  the  border  above  the  river,  and  that 
some  fine  wines  were  grown  there.  He  knew  the  Quinta  das 
Figuerras  by  report.  He  had  not  been  there,  but  should  know  it 
on  the  map ;  some  fine  wines  he  had  tasted  were  grown  on  the 
banks  of  the  Douro,  above  the  district.  Those  wines,  if  brought 
into  Oporto,  could  not  be  exported.  He  had  conformed  to  the 
signature  of  his  son  to  a  requisition  presented  in  the  month  of 
January,  1852,  to  the  British  consul  at  Oporto,  against  the 
Portuguese  exactions  and  monopoly  of  the  company  (see  also 
page  15.)  He  could  not  speak  too  strongly  against  the  restric- 
tions with  which  the  trade  was  burthened  at  Oporto,  in  consequence 
of  the  wine  company  that  was  holding  a  large  property  which  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  might  reduce  £5  or  £6  the  pipe.  The  consumer, 
pf  course,  -bore  all  the  additional  expenses.     There  must  be  a 
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commensurate  profit  upon  the  risk  run,  but  competition  would 
keep  it  down.  The  shippers  cannot  be  called  a  combination,  from 
their  number.  The  Oporto  restrictions,  as  before  observed,  only 
apply  to  wines  within  the  line  of  demarcation.  Other  wines  are 
prohibited  from  being  exported  by  way  of  Oporto,  but  they  might 
be  exported  elsewhere.  About  2000  or  3000  pipes  are  grown  out 
of  the  district,  fit  for  our  market — ^not  more.  They  are  all  Port 
wines  that  are  grown  within  the  district,  but  all  are  not  of  the 
same  quality. 

Mr,  Forster  stated  that  all  the  wines  grown  within  the  district 
would  be  recognised  in  Portugal  as  Port  wines.  If  the  duty  were 
taken  off,  all  the  classes  of  wines  would  be  recognised  for  exporta- 
tion as  Port  wine.  Very  great  varieties  of  red  wine  are  grown 
within  the  line  of  demarcation.  Some  might  partake  a  little  of 
the  character  of  Burgundy  in  reference  to  body,  but  if  not  pro- 
perly treated,  they  become  sour  and  unfit  for  consumption  in  this 
country.  He  had  never  met  with  any  wine  grown  within  the  line  of 
demarcation  that  partook  more  of  Claret  or  Burgundy,  or  other 
light  wines  than  Port.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  mode  in 
which  the  Portuguese  Government  classified  their  wines.  Many 
wines  were  improperly  set  down  in  the  third  class.  It  was  not 
done  on  a  fair  principle.  The  third  quality  may  be  as  good  as  the 
first,  or  better,  and  the  second  also.  This  has  been  a  great  complaint 
on  the  part  of  British  merchants.  He  knew  that  representations 
had  taken  place  on  the  part  of  growers  to  their  ovni  government, 
complaining  of  the  grievance.  His  name  had  not  been  affixed  to 
any  memorial  in  Portugal,  but  to  several  on  this  side  of  the 
water. 

Mr,  Gkissiot  then  stated  the  niunber  of  pipes  of  wine  submitted 
to  the  tasters  in  1851  to  be  94,123 J,  grov^m  within  the  wine  dis- 
trict. The  first  class,  41,403^  pipes :  the  second,  18,472^ :  the 
third,  19,257,  and  14,919J  of  refuse.  The  first  class,  as  above,  was 
all  fit  to  be  sent  to  this  country,  but  the  Portuguese  government 
permitted  only  20,000  to  be  sent  vdthout  reference  to  class,  except 
nominally  as  first.  The  business  of  witness  was  entirely  confined 
to  vnnes  shipped  to  this  country,  and  he  did  not  know  the  Portu- 
guese restrictions  upon  vnnes  to  other  countries.    The  restrictions 
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of  the  ocmipany  have  been  mo&t  injimous  in  their  effect  upon  expor- 
tation. On  January  1, 1843,  the  stock  of  wines  in  Villa  Nova  was 
158,000  pipes  qualified  for  exportation  to  Europe,  in  consequence 
of  the  limit  averaging,  from  1843  to  1851,  only  14,222  pipes  per 
annum.  The  qualification  of  the  present  stock  of  wines  is  reduced 
from  158,000  to  68,858,  and  a  point  has  arriyed  just  now  in  Portu- 
gal, which  is  of  great  importance,  because,  if  they  are  to  go  on 
keeping  the  same  minimum  of  14,000,  it  will  be  reduced  still  more. 
It  is  now  below  what  is  required  for  keeping  up  the  stocks  for 
our  annual  shipments,  and  the  price  has  advanced.  1^  stock  for 
the  different  years  was  then  put  in  by  Mr.  Giuisiot.  His  informa- 
tion came  from  his  son,  who  resides  on  the  spot,  not  frt)m  his  own 
personal  knowledge.  The  average  consumption  for  many  years 
past  has  been  about  25,000  pipes  of  115  gallons.  The  annual 
exportation  from  Oporto  is  83,500,  which  is  about  one-hal^  called 
of  the  first  and  second  qualities,  and  exclusive  of  the  third.  It  is 
the  interest  of  the  ffurmers  to  increase  the  growths  within  the  dis- 
trict to  obtain  the  bilhettes.  They  all  get  the  benefit  of  them.  It 
is  a  system  of  bribery.  The  farmer  obtains  th^n,  and  they  are 
sold  on  his  behalf.  K  witness  went  up  the  country  and  purchased 
2000  pipes  of  a  vintage  declared,  he  would  obtain  only  a  third 
qualified,  and  would  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  &rmers  who  have  bil- 
hettes, and  purchase  them.  The  restrictions,  Mr.  Forster  said, 
militated  much  against  the  quality  of  the  wine ;  and  Mr.  Gkissiot 
observed,  that  they  enhanced  the  value  artificially  of  all  vnnes 
grown  within  the  line  of  demarcation.  The  wine  of  the  third  class 
is  forbidden  to  be  exported,  but  part  of  it  finds  its  way  to  England 
notwithstanding.  This  is  done  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Gt}vem- 
ment,  which  is  quite  aware  how  the  system  works ;  there  is,  there- 
fore, no  evasion  of  the  law.  The  law  forbids  the  exportation,  but 
the  officials  derive  their  profit  from  conniving  at  its  breach.  The 
fSurmers  at  present  endeavour  to  increase  the  growth  as  much  as 
possible  within  the  district.  The  residue  of  the  wine  not  exported 
to  Europe  or  America  is  drunk  in  the*  country.  Good  wine  is 
exported  to  America,  and  then  brought  to  England,  the  expense, 
with  the  freight,  being  £4  or  £5  per  pipe.  There  is  a  preju- 
dice in  this  country  against  wines  that  come  through  America. 
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The  growth  within  the  limits  of  the  Alto  Douio  district  ii  about 
84,000  pipes;  34,000 being  exported  to  all  parts,  and  18,000  might 
be  added  to  such  aa  export  The  exports,  at  the  utmost,  could  not 
be  more  than  fifty  p^  cent  of  the  present  amount,  unless  the 
refuse  were  included,  which  is  about  the  same  in  quantity ;  so  that 
from  the  legal  district  only  a  supply  of  fifty  per  cent,  could  be 
obtained.  Wines  to  be  substituted  for  port  are  not  to  be  found 
of  the  quality  applicable  to  the  people  of  this  country,  speaking  of 
Port  wine  only.  If  the  grievanees  were  taken  ofi^  there  would  be 
a  limited  incsrease  of  wine  im  the  upper  part  of  the  Douro ;  but  the 
witness's  attention  had  principally  been  directed  only  to  the  vine- 
growing  districts.  The  18,000  pipes  alluded  to,  as  excluded,  ought 
to  be  receired  here.  If  the  trade  in  wine  were  free,  there  would 
be  a  larger  supply,  but  not  to  a  very  great  extent.  There  would  be 
nothing  80  mudito  theintacests  of  the  wine  merchants  and  shippers 
who  hare  wine  in  Portugal  aa  the  reduction  of  the  duty.  The 
former  reduction  laid  the  foundation  of  the  witness's  own  f(»rtune, 
and  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  be  persuaded  to 
reduce  the  duty  to  a  shilling,  others  would,  doubtless,  make  their 
fortunes  too.  Mr.  Ghtssiot  did  not  object  to  such  a  change,  but 
said  he  was  asked  only  if  the  revenue  would  be  injured.  He  gave 
no  evidence  that  the  reduction  was  not  advisable,  but  that  it  would 
injure  the  revenue.  Apart  from  the  revenue,  the  change  would  be 
desirable.  It  would  increase  the  consumption  of  Port  wine  10,000 
or  15,000  pipes,  of  which  he,  witness,  should  have  a  share,  and  also 
reduce  Hie  price  in  Portugal.  He  was  now  a  hold^  of  6000  pipes. 
It  wcHild  increase  thedr  value  £5  or  £10  per  pipe.  He  objected 
to  the  change  on  the  ground  of  revenue,  because  he  did  not  think 
the  revenue  surrendered  could  be  replaced.  He  wsa  engaged  in 
the  Spanish  wine  trade,  but  had  paid  little  attention  to  that,  as  it 
was  managed  by  his  Spanish  house.  Spanish  wines  might  be  in- 
creased with  the  growth  of  years.  They  had  ^ready  iuCTeased  in 
consimiption  here  from  986,000  gallons  to  2,600,000.  More  vine- 
yards were  planting.  The  consumption  of  Sherry  was  greatly 
augmented.  There  would  not,  in  case  of  a  reduced  duty,  be  a 
rapid  increase ;  prices  would  rise,  and  all  would  settle  down  gra- 
dually.    It  was  more  easy  to  substitute  white  than  red  wine — ^the 
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white  coBsuinptioii  had  increased,  owing  to  the  habits  of  the  pre- 
sent generation.     More  wine  is  now  drunk  at  table  and  less  after- 
wards.    Eed  wine  is  drunk  afterwards.     White  wine  is  more 
generally  introduced  among  the  middle  classes.     When  the  cork 
of  a  bottle  of  white  wine  is  drawn,  a  portion  is  drunk,  and  it  remains 
till  next  day  without  much  injury  to  its  quality.     Eed  wine  spoils 
if  not  drunk  at  once.     People  do  not  now  sit  down  and  drink  so 
much  at  once  as  they  used  to  do.   The  reduction  of  duty  introduced 
a  lower  class  of  wine  fix)m  Spain  and  Sicily,  and  this  wine  got  into 
consumption  as  was  anticipated.     There  could  be  no  increase  of 
the  wine  of  Spain  in  proportion  to  the  amoimt  of  the  reduction  of 
duty.    The  supply  must  be  sought  from  other  coimtries.    Marsala 
alone  approximates  in  quality  to  Sherry.   None  of  the  white  wines 
of  Portugal  have  gone  out  of  consumption,  and  the  white  wines  of 
France  and  Madeira  have  not  increased  in  consumption.     Cape  is 
a  long  way  behind  Sherry  with  half  the  duty,  but  is  so  inferior,  it 
cannot  be  brought  into  use.    People  must  have  a  clean  and  decent 
not  a  nauseous  wine.    If  clear,  they  do  not  care  how  light  it  is. 
Seduction  of  cost  would  not  lead  to  increased  consumption  unless 
the  wine  that  came  in  were  such  as  he  described.    The  witness  knew 
no  place  where  a  supply  of  such  wines  could  be  obtained.    Mr.  Gtes- 
siot  thought  that  a  proportion  of  spirits  and  ale  would  be  displaced 
by  low-priced  wiues  being  introduced.     Pale  Ale  was  now  brewed 
and  largely  consumed  here,  though  formerly  confined  to  India. 
People  would  not  abandon  their  taste  for  ale,  which  is  superior  to 
any  of  the  white  wines  of  France  we  are  in  the  habit  of  using,  in 
his  opinion.  Witness  thought  the  increase  of  French  wine  in  1851 
over  1850,  was  a  large  part  Champagne,  and  the  rest  red  wines, 
introduced  in  the  previous  year  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of 
Port  wine.     K  the  duty  were  reduced  4s.  9d.  per  gallon,  it  would 
not  abstract  any  considerable  portion  of  their  wine  from  the  Spanish 
consumers  at  home.  The  first  tendency  would  be  to  raise  the  price 
of  the  wine  in  Spain.     That  would  stimulate  production.     In 
answer  to  the  question.  How  long  it  would  take  to  produce  fresh 
vines,  the  witness  replied,  that  it  had  taken  twenty-seven  years  to 
increase  here  from  986,000  gallons  to  2,600,000  at  the  high  duty. 
The  increase,  at  a  shilling  duty,  might  be  at  the  same  ratio.     An 
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increased  supply  of  inferior  wine  might  be  exported  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  believed  the  Spanish  production  was  limited  by 
nature.  He  spoke  from  the  representations  of  his  partners.  Where 
a  ditch  divides,  one  side  might  give  wine  worth  £40  a  hogshead 
and  the  other  not  £5.  High-classed  Spanish  wines  have  increased 
in  value  of  late  years,  from  the  demand  having  increased.  The  in- 
crease of  population  is  the  cause,  and  it  is  principally  confined  to 
the  wiaes  of  the  peninsula.  The  demand  has  acted  as  a  stimulant 
to  production.  The  price  of  the  higher  classes  of  wine  is  greater 
now  than  it  ever  was  before ;  but  there  is  also  a  large  qiiantity  of 
low  wine  never  before  known.  Sherry  may  be  bought  at  £10  a 
butt  from  Cadiz.  Sherry  wine  had  been  sold  by  the  witness  at 
£200  the  butt  to  the  trade.  He  thinks  the  quantity  of  fine  wine 
limited  by  nature  in  every  place.  He  has  had  no  experience  of  the 
French  trade.  Nature  has  placed  limits  in  Spain  to  the  quantity 
of  wine,  and  the  government  in  Portugal  has  done  the  same. 
There  might  be  an  increase  in  Portugal,  but  not  to  the  extent  of 
five  hundred  per  cent.  Mr.  Forster  concurred  in  that  opinion,  and 
so  did  his  own  house  of  Sandeman  and  Co.  Mr.  Forster  agreed 
with  Mr.  Gbssiot,  that  changes  in  the  duties  tend  to  disturb  the 
trade.  This  witness  too  thought  that  any  alteration  of  duty,  or 
agitation  of  the  question,  tended  to  unsettle  the  trade  and  injure 
the  revenue. 


ME.  WILLIAM  E.  TUKE, 
Apbil  29th. 

Me.  Tttkb  is  a  sworn  wine-broker,  and  has  known  the  wine  trade 
since  1809.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  trade.  He  has  visited  all 
the  wine  countries  except  Portugal.  Kjiows  Spain,  France,  G-er- 
many,  and  Sicily,  the  shipping  prices  of  wines,  and  the  general 
power  of  production  of  those  countries.  He  had  also  turned  his 
attention  to  the  existing  duties.  He  believes  the  consumption  and 
sale  of  wine  depends  entirely  upon  the  price.  Any  reduction  would 
be  followed  by  a  large  increase  of  consumption.   A  reduction  of  the 
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duty,  to  anj  exteut,  would  be  a  great  benefit,  seeing  the  reduction 
of  1825,  leaving  still  a  high  duty,  produced  an  izusrease  of  sixty  per 
cent.  The  witness  thought  if  the  duties  were  reduced  one  half^  the 
present  consumption  would  be  doubled,  and  the  revalue  would  not 
suffer.  If  the  duty  were  lowered  to  Is.,  a  much  larger  amount  of 
revenue  ihan  the  present  would  accrue  in  three  years.  Witness 
was  not  personally  acquainted  with  Portugal,  but  thought  it  could 
easily  provide  us  100,000  pipes  of  red  wine.  Spam  could  produce 
100,000  pipes  of  white  wine,  not  all  Sherry.  This  is  a  wine  of  slow 
development  where  it  is  real.  Witness  did  not  believe  that  fine 
Sherry  could  be  procured  in  much  larger  quantities  than  now,  yet 
the  whole  south  of  Spain  is  one  large  vineyard.  Qood  stout  whole- 
some wine  might  be  si^pUed  from  thence  at  from  £10  to  £15  per 
butt,  or  from  4d.  to  fid.  the  bottle.  Such  wines  might  be  retailed 
here  at  Is.,  and  would  cause  an  enormous  consumption.  Witness 
did  not  know  the  capabilities  of  producticm  in  Sicily,  but  he  knew 
the  prices.  Sicily  could  produce  much  red  wine  at  from  £4  to  £5  a 
pipe,  Witness  had  made  a  contract  for  600  pipes,  at  £4  a  pipe  on 
board,  to  come  here.  Fart  was  going  into  ccmsumption  as  Sicilian 
red  wine  to  the  dealers.  It  would^  no  doubt,  re-a]^ear  as  F<^. 
We  must  look  to  France  for  a  great  supply  of  wine  if  reduced  to  a 
shilling  per  gallon.  He  had  resided  twenty  years  on  the  Continent, 
from  Norway  to  G-ibraltar,  and  his  experience  told  him  that  when 
wine  was  cheap  it  was  largely  consumed,  the  lighter  wiues  leading. 
There  was  no  possible  amount  of  wine  France  alone  could  not 
supply.  She  produced  17,000,000  of  hogsheads  annually.  He  had 
sold  red  wiue  from  Marseilles,  called  Bandole,  at  358.  the  hogshead. 
It  had,  no  doubt,  re-appeared  in  this  country  as  Port.  He  had 
contracted  for  wines  at  Marseilles,  2000  dozen  at  4s.,  including  cases, 
bottles,  and  corks,  that  is  4s.  per  dozen,  or  4d.  a  bottle,  destined 
for  African  consumption,  vid  Liverpo<d.  A  tsir  sound  wine.  The 
wines  which  re-appear  here  as  Port,  do  so  for  cheapness  sake.  Port 
wine  could  be  shipped,  if  there  were  no  Portuguese  restrictions,  at 
from  £10  to  £12  per  pipe,  the  price  of  1780.  There  w^e  wines 
from  Figueras  in  London  selling  at  £12  a  pipe.  The  artificial 
regulations  kept  up  the  prices  of  Portugal  wines,  by  limiting  the 
supply.  Of  41,000  pipes  in  1851,  permits  were  only  given  for  20,000. 
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In  coaeof  adiangeof  duty^  a  larger  supply  of  wine  would  come  in 
firom  the  Bouth-east  than  firom  the  west  coast  of  France.  Wines 
from  Cette  and  Fort  Yendres  would  suit  the  English  taste  better 
than  the  wines  of  the  Q^ronne ;  which  last  are  more  indined  to 
acidity.  There  is  a  growing  taste  for  wine  am<mg  the  middle  and 
better  class  of  artitans*  A  gill  ^ass  of  Port  or  Sherry  is  sold  for 
4d.  Moselle^  Hock,  aad  Champagne  at  6d.  the  glass.  All  classes 
of  small  tradesmen  and  respectable  artizans  would  take  wine,  who 
will  not  drink  ardent  spirits,  and  find  beer  too  washy  for  their 
stomachs.  At  least  2d.  of  each  glass  goes  to  the  rerenue.  If  the 
wine  could  be  sold  ai  2d.  a  glass,  a  pipe  a  day  would  be  drawn 
according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Barker,  of  Holbom,  who  draws 
a  pipe  and  a  half  a  week,  and  it  would  be  the  same  with  hundreds  of 
others  in  London.  Witness  supposed  that  about  a  million  of 
fiunilies  in  England  consimied  wine  yery  restrictedly .  If  the  duty 
were  reduced,  these  families  would  consume  a  bottle  a  day,  which 
would  be  600,000  pipes  a  year.  Now  they  only  open  a  bottle  on 
Sundays,  because  it  costs  4s.  When  light  wines  came  to  be  con- 
sumed, the  quantity  would  be  greater.  Port  and  Madeira  are  only 
consumed  in  the  north  of  Eurc^,  as  we  take  Pale  Brandy,  in  the 
way  of  a  liqueur.  The  consumption  in  some  places  of  the  north 
of  Europe  was  stated  by  the  witness  to  be,  for  the  Hanseatic  towns 
in  1847,  87,950  hogsheads,  of  which  18,120  were  f<H*  transit  into 
the  interior.  In  1847-48-49,  there  were  127,090  hogsheads  im- 
ported, of  which  42,650  were  for  transit,  leaving  28,147  hogsheads 
per  annum  for  the  consumption  of  220,000  persons.  Lubeck  con- 
sumed 8000  hogsheads  to  60,000  population.  About  55,000 
hogsheads  go  firom  Bordeaux  alone  to  the  Hanseatic  towns.  The 
consumpticm  of  beer  and  brandy  is  larger  in  Hamburg  than  in 
London,  and  we  consume  here  only  one  bottle  of  wine  per  head  to 
their  thirty  bottles.  Witness  does  not  believe  that  the  reduction 
of  duty  would  displace  one  pint  of  beer  or  gill  of  spirits.  The  re- 
duction of  the  coffee  duty,  and  enormous  increase  in  its  consump- 
tion, has  not  displaced  the  use  of  a  single  ounce  of  tea.  When 
Sir  E.  Peel  reduced  the  duty  on  brandy  to  158.  from  22s.  lOd.,  the 
increased  consumption  became  sixty  per  cent.  It  was  suppoBed 
this  reduction  would  diminish  the  consumption  of  rum  and  British 
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spirits.     It  has  not  been  so;  for  botli  these  the  demand  has 
increased.    Witness  believed  the  increased  consumption  of  wine 
would  have  a  similar  effect ;  being  also  an  additional  enjoyment  to 
the  people.    The  increase  on  colonial  spirits  had  been  from  2,257,147 
gallons  to  the  2,999,904.     That  of  British  spirits  from  20,865,148 
gallons  to  22,326,357.     The  witness  did  not  know  any  article  of 
commerce  that  would  give  so  much  employment  to  labour  as  an 
increased  importation  of  wine.    It  is  bidky,  and,  being  in  casks, 
would  require  a  great  number  of  ships  to  bring  it  over,  to  land  and 
store  it  on  the  quays  for  gauging,  to  convey  it  to  the  cellars,  to 
fine  and  to  bottle  it,  and  then  to  convey  it  away  when  sold.     A 
larger  quantity  of  cork-wood  must  be  imported  additionally,  which 
would  employ  many  vessels.    Bottles  must  be  manufectured,  as 
well  as  cases  and  baskets,  all  which  employs  manual  labour,  and 
could  not  be  done  by  machinery.    He  knew  that  the  French  would 
then  look  more  favourably  on  our  goods,  particularly  iron  and  coal. 
Eepresentations  had  been  made  on  the  subject  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  at  Bordeaux,  to  their  own  government,  with  the  want 
of  means  of  exchange.     The  vine-growers  considered  themselves 
sold  to  the  great  French  monopolists.     Had  no  doubt  that  Cette 
alone  could  send  50,000  pipes  of  wine  to  England  with  ease.   Port 
Vendres  could  send  10,000  well  fitted  for  the  market  of  this 
country.  If  ten  times  the  wine  now  made  were  demanded,  it  coidd 
be  produced  by  additional  cultivation.    Vast  tracks,  well  adapted 
for  this,  lie  waste.      At  Cette  they  make  wine  to  order;  that 
place  is  the  port  of  export.    The  wine  made  is  all  from-  France. 
If  the  duties  were  reduced  here,  no  regulations,  such  as  exist  in 
Portugal  adverse  to  us,  could  exist  for  three  months.     Compe- 
tition would  compel  the  abolition  immediately.     It  takes  a  certain 
time  before  a  change  is  well  established,  but  there  would  be  an 
enormous  outlay  for  wine  at  first,  as  every  one  would  say,  I  will 
have  a  pipe  of  wine  the  duty  being  only  £5.     Then  there  would 
be  some  reaction,  followed  by  a  steady  uninterrupted  demand  from 
the  middle  classes.     It  would  raise  the  price  of  wine  in  France 
and  Spain  for  a  time.    No  advantage  would  accrue  by  reducing 
the  duty  at  first  to  2s.  6d.,  and  then  to   Is.      People  would 
look  forward  to  the  Is.  duty,  and  be  small  buyers.    Holding  out  a 
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prospective  advantage  is  always  bad.  It  was  proved  in  1842, 
when  negotiations  were  going  on  with  Portugal.  In  1841  above 
6,000,000  gallons  paid  duty,  and  in  1842  only  4,815,000,  because 
every  body  was  waiting  to  get  a  pipe  of  Port  at  28  6d.  a  gallon. 
If  the  rate  of  duty  should  be  settled  at  once  at  2b.  6d.,  the  revenue 
would  immediately  be  covered ;  but  looking  at  the  question  as  a 
matter  of  commerce,  the  interest  of  the  country  demands  the 
Trn'tiiTmiTn  rate.  The  calculations  of  the  witness  had  always  been 
based  on  a  2s.  duty,  or  4d.  the  bottle,  which  is  the  customs'  rate 
in  Germany,  where  wine  consumption  is  very  great.  Bhenish  too 
is  a  Cherman  production  besides,  and  the  bottle  is  only  a  shilling, 
with  4d.  duty.  A  large  reduction  of  duty  always  raises  the  price 
of  an  article  for  the  moment,  until  increased  supplies  come  in. 
In  case  of  a  diminution  to  28.  6d.  the  gallon,  the  consumer  would 
have  a  greater  advantage  than  the  mere  duty.  Less  capital  being 
wanted  in  the  business,  by  the  increasing  competition  the  middle- 
man would  be  satisfied  with  a  smaller  rate  of  profit,  he  getting  it 
by  the  extra  quantity  he  sold.  The  reduction  to  Is.  would  give 
a  more  immediate  impulse,  and  settle  the  question  for  ever,  looking 
at  the  question  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  giving  more  employ- 
ment, and  also  more  enjoyment  to  the  people.  His  calculation 
had  been  based  on  the  reduction  amoimt  to  28.,  but  he  did  not 
think  this  would  settle  the  question  for  ever.  There  would  still 
be  an  agitation  to  reduce  it  to  the  miT^iTYniTn  amount.  There 
would  be  wines  upon  which  the  duty  would  still  bear  heavily, 
such  as  would  be  only  worth  6d.  per  gallon.  Fine  wines  are  only 
produced  in  limited  quantities.  As  in  Spain,  near  Xeres,  that 
which  we  call  the  fine  wine  is  produced.  No  other  part  of  Spain 
produces  such  wine,  except  a  small  district  near  Cordova,  called 
Montilla.  Gk)od  stout  Sherry,  which  would  be  in  use  here,  may 
be  produced  on  an  average  at  £15  a  butt,  or  6d.  the  bottle.  So 
it  is  in  France,  a  good  bottle  of  wine  may  be  had  for  lOd.,  but  for 
the  best  and  choicest  kind  12  francs  will  be  paid.  The  amount 
of  drawback  had  been  exaggerated ;  that  amount  would  be  under 
£1,000,000.  The  witness  did  not  hold,  that  in  any  fiscal  regula- 
tion of  the  present  nature,  there  was  an  existing  agreement  with 
the  Government  on  the  subject  of  drawbacks.      There  had  been  a 
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Treasury  minute,  that  on  all  red  wine  wldeh  had  paid  duty  within 
two  yean  of  any  change,  and  on  white  within  six  ssontiiB  of  any 
change,  a  drawback  should  be  allowed  in  case  Oov^nment  Altered 
into  a  treaty  of  redpfoeity.    There  would  he  a  difficulty  in  paying 
drawbacks,  because  there  was  no  Excise  sup^rision.    The  ques<3on 
is  complex.    The  GkKvenunent  did  not  put  the  fiv^  p^  cent,  duty 
in  1841  upon  stocks.    Stock  might  be  taken  and  ^bei^^uies  <xp 
exchequer  bills  be  issued,  payable  n&eat  a  certadn  time.    The 
difficulty  is  to  ascertain  what  the  stocks  are.    It  should  be  done 
suddenly.    An  order  should  be  giv^i  simultaneously  f&t  the 
Excise  to  tisit  all  the  stocks  at  the  same  time  cm  the  same  momii^. 
The  loss  to  the  holders  would  only  be  <m  the  beA  bottled  wines. 
Those  four  or  five  years  in  bottle  would  have  acquired  an  ad- 
ventitious value,    l^iis  would  apply  to  all  high-priced  wines. 
The  value  of  tiie  article  at  the  time  it  was  bottled  dbould  be  taken. 
The  drawbacks  on  exportation  should  be  wholly  discontinued. 
There  would  also  be  nnu^  trouble  and  expense  sav^  to  the 
country  at  the  custom-house.    The  lower  classes  have  no  ob- 
jection to  drink  wine,  when  they  can  get  it  cheap.    It  is  a  great 
boon  to  th6  side    Medical  men  and  maimgani  of  the  poor-law 
imions  state,  tiiat  half  the  complaints  that  ccnne  to  tiiem  on  the 
part  of  the  pocxr  require,  not  the  maieria  mediea,  but  good  wine, 
and  if  the  parishes  were  not  so  stingy,  they  would  be  glad  to 
prescribe  it  in  a  much  larger  way  than  tiiey  do.*    It  would  be  an 
immense  benefit  to  l^e  poot  ei  this  country,  if  t^ey  had  means  to 
avail  themsdves  <^  the  use  g£  wine  as  pocnr  pe<^le  have  in  Oon- 
tin^ital  counlaies.    The  mxxd  trade  had  been  ill  used  by  ihe 
Govemm^it  during  the  last  twenty-sev^  years.    In  1825  the 
duty  was  fixed  at  4a.  lOd.,  and  78.  8d.  I'reneh.    AH  was  going  on 
well  up  to  1830,  undeir  plea  of  equalizing  ihe  duty.     In  1831 
the  duties  on  IV^ich  wine  were  reduced  from  7s.  dd.  to  5s.  6d., 
a  wine  that  was  <mly  five  per  cent,  ci  ike  total  oonsumption^ 
while  8d.  a  gallon  additional  waa  put  on  all  d^r  wine,  making 
ninety  per  crait.  of  tiie  consumption,  giving  a  boon  of  Is.  9d.  upon 

*  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson  (Lord  Sydenham)  did  not  concur  in  the  hacknied 
and  interested  notion,  that  wine  was  only  a  luxury,— he  said,  it  was  a  "  nccesdty  " 
as  wen  as  "  a  luxury." — Ed. 
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five  per  cent.,  and  hnposing  fourteen  per  cent,  upon  ninety.  In 
18a2  the  trade  lost  by  tUs  £162,000.  So  it  has  continued  to 
loBe.  In  1841  an  additional  duty  of  five  per  cent,  was  laid  on, 
making  nineteen  p^  cent.  No  oiber  artide  besides  has  been 
in<a:-eased  nineteen  per  cent,  in  ^e  last  twenty-seven  years !  The 
wine  trade,  therefore,  has  a  just  daim  to  a  reducti^i.  The  licens- 
mg  system  is  a  great  burden  upon  the  trade,  in  addition,  being  ten 
guineas  for  a  merchant,  and  two  for  a  retail  dealer.  Shippers  of 
wine,  not  wine  merchants,  fellow  tiieir  wines  here  and  sell  in 
bond  without  a  licence.  Swarms  ei  sudi  petsons  come  over  from 
Germany  and  France  ev^  year,  not  to  deal  with  I3ie  trade. 
They  go  to  private  bouses  throughout  the  country,  hawking  a 
dozen  cases  of  wine  £rom  bond.  Custcmi-house  agents  dear  it. 
ThoBe  individuals  are  heard  no  more  of  until  April  comes  round 
again.  This  is  hard  on  those  who  pay  for  licences.  A  material 
alteraticm  should  be  made  in  the  system  ci  granting  licences  for 
retail  seUewi.  The  pubHc  pay  now  for  wine  much  high^  than 
they  ought,  because  of  the  monoply  thus  created.  Ifhe  price  in 
hotels  and  taverns  is  6s.  l%st  |»ice  ajx>se  duanng  the  war,  when 
the  duty  was  £54  and  the  wine  £65.  It  then  cost  4s.  a  bottle  to 
lay  down.  K%  per  cent,  was  not  thought  too  high  a  profit,  and 
6s.  was  given.  Now  wine  has  come  down  to  £30,  and  duty  £82, 
the  6s.  price  remains  kept  up  with  remarkable  pertinacity.  Any 
respectable  householder  on  paying  his  two  guineas  for  a  Ikence 
ought  to  be  able  to  retail  wine,  the  same  as  tobacco.  You  should 
have  wine  wherever  you  get  refreshment — at  pastry-cooks,  con- 
fectioners, and  eating  houses.  Where  you  eat,  you  should  be 
able  to  drink.  This  must  be  ccmsidered  in  the  question  of  con- 
sumption on  a  reduction  g£  duty.  There  would  not  be  the  great 
consumption  without  a  facility  for  disposing  of  it.  The  steady 
import  of  Spaaiish  and  Portuguese  wines  has  c^tinued  over  other 
sorts.  As  French  wines  became  dearer,  men  took  to  that  which 
would  go  fiirAest ;  a  bottle  of  Pbrt  in  more  pot^at  than  one  of 
Claret,  and  tiierefore  goes  ftirth^r.  [The  witness  here  put  in  a 
paper  showing  from  1669  to  the  present  time,  that  the  wine  trade 
had  flourished  or  declined  according  to  the  amount  of  duties  laid 
upon  it.]     To  notice  only  the  later  examples.    In  1786  the  French 
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wine  was  reduced  to  48.  6d.,  and  Portuguese  Sa.  In  four  years 
the  importations  nearly  doubled,  and  the  revenue  received  about 
£190,000  more  at  the  lower  duty  than  that  previously  paid  at  the 
higher.  In  1796  a  new  duty  was  imposed,  and  the  consumption 
fell  from  29,181  tuns  to  20,961.  The  war  expenditure  stimulated 
the  consumption  till  1803,  when  it  reached  81,529  tuns.  The 
next  year  a  fresh  duty  was  imposed,  and  the  consumption 
decreased  to  18,148  tuns,  and  several  hundred  thousand  pounds 
revenue  less  than  before.  From  1804  to  1824  other  duties 
were  laid  on,  and  the  consumption  of  8,000,000  gallons  in 
1803  fell  to  five  millions  and  a  half,  the  average  from  1819  to 
1824.  In  1825  the  duties  were  Ts.  3d.  French,  and  48.  lOd. 
other  kinds.  The  consumption  rose  at  once  to  what  it  was  in 
1803,  or  to  8,000,000  of  gallons.  In  1831,  the  duties  were  equal- 
ised at  5s.  6d.  The  consumption  declined  to  the  present  average 
of  about  6,000,000  of  gallons.  In  Ireland,  from  1797  to  1800,  at 
6s.  Ojd.  French,  and  3s.  35d.  Portuguese,  the  consumption  was 
1,238,512  gallons.  In  1807,  the  duty  was  raised,  and  the  con- 
sumption was  1,127,200.  In  1817,  the  duties  were  again  raised, 
and  the  consumption  was  373,776  gallons,  down  to  1826.  In 
1827,  the  duties  were  reduced,  and  the  consumption  rose  to 
806,079  in  1830.  On  the  equalisation  of  the  duties  in  1831-2,  it 
fell  to  757,527  gallons.  In  1792,  in  England,  we  consumed 
7,851,707  gallons ;  and  in  1851,  but  6,319,635.  To  introduce 
a  new  wine  is  difficult,  for,  however  low  the  price,  the  duty  is  a 
hindrance.  The  Sicilian  red  wine,  the  witness  had  before  alluded 
to,  as  coming  into  consumption  indirectly  as  Port,  arose  fix)m  the 
recent  advance  in  Oporto  wines,  in  the  preceding  eighteen  months. 
There  is  a  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  Port  and  Sherry ;  there- 
fore, the  first  supply  must  be  looked  for  from  the  Peninsula.  The 
difficulty  in  introducing  the  wines  mentioned  by  a  previous  wit- 
ness (Qflflsiot),  arose  from  the  system  of  high  duties.  At  a  low 
rate  of  duty  they  could  find  their  way  at  ^  shilling  a  bottle.  In 
introducing  Masdeu,  the  wine  was  started  at  too  high  a  value — 
too  near  the  price  of  Port.  If  it  had  been  introduced  as  a  cheap 
domestic  wine,  to  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  Marsala,  it  would  have 
maintained  now  a  large  sale  equal  to  Marsala.     In  1802,  about 
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35,000  gallons  Marsala  were  imported ;  in  1845,  the  amount  was 
700,000  gallons.  The  average  consumption  is  about  500,000  gal- 
lons ;  simply  because  it  is  a  good,  sound,  honest  wine,  sold  inva- 
riably by  an  understanding  in  the  trade  at  2s.  the  bottle.  If 
Masdeu  had  taken  the  same  position  as  a  wine  at  2s.,  it  would 
have  maintained  its  position  as  a  cheap  domestic  red  wine.  The 
price  is  the  great  introducer.  Cape  wine  possesses  no  de- 
sirable quality,  but  it  will  blend  with  Sherry.  It  is  earthy. 
"Wines  introduced  here  must  be  clean.  The  French  wines  he 
proposed  introducing,  would  not  approach  Sherry  or  Madeira 
in  quality.  It  would  take,  perhaps,  three  years  to  establish  a 
taste  for  such  wines.  Whenever  wine  is  cheap,  the  long  experience 
of  witness  told  him,  that  men  take  to  drinking  light  in  place  of 
heavy  wines.  The  dependance,  on  a  reduction  of  duty,  must  be 
first  upon  the  Peninsula  and  south  of  France  for  stout  wines.  The 
wines  witness  had  exported  at  4s.  per  dozen  were  for  Africa.  An  im- 
pulse must  be  given  by  low  prices — ^those  only  would  do :  unless  such 
wines  could  be  offered  at  Is.  retaQ,  the  system  of  licences  being 
reformed,  the  revenue  would  not  be  carried  out  to  its  present 
amount.  Price  will  in  the  end  overcome  all  prejudice.  Spain 
can  produce  an  immense  quantity  of  wine,  not  of  ftue  Sherry,  but 
of  wine  suitable  to  a  low-priced  demand.  The  demand  would 
create  no  scarcity,  and  we  might,  besides,  fall  back  upon  France, 
and  the  taste  created  for  light  wines.  Wines,  too,  would  spring 
up  from  quarters  not  now  dreamed  about.  The  wines  of  Hungary 
would  be  taken  up.  Spanish  white  wines  all  come  here  under  the 
name  of  Sherry.  They  are  not  easily  particularised.  The  Sherry 
district  is  limited.  There  is  the  Moguer  and  wines  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Seville.  We  could  get  a  large  quantity  from, 
Malaga.  Half  way  from  Malaga  to  Granada  the  hills  are  covered 
with  vines.  £7  a  butt  was  the  price,  when  witness  was  there,  in 
1850.  There  is  now  only  a  certain  demand  for  those  wines ;  the 
price  is  low,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  paying  duty  for  them.  Those 
who  drink  wine  know  something  of  its  value,  and  wish  it  of 
better  quality,  in  proportion  to  the  price.  Eeductions  of  duty 
carry  out  the  principle  of  the  extension  of  trade.  If  half  the 
duty  is  taken  off,  and  the  consumption  is  doubled,  the  revenue  is 

E 
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equal.  A  large  reduction  of  duty  baa  never  been  tried.  A  pecu- 
liar state  of  tbinga  will  stimulate  consumption,  aucb  as  that  during 
the  war.  With  the  monied  classes  the  rate  of  duty  does  not 
make  a  material  diiTeronce.  If  the  consumption  of  high-priced 
wines  remained  stationary,  although  the  duty  varied,  the  witness 
would  infer,  that  the  consumption  of  such  wines  was  by  the 
monied  classes.  Any  reduction  of  the  duty  should  be  large,  so  as 
to  create  a  sensation  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  who  had 
not  before  thought  of  consiuning  wine.  There  should  be  no 
difference  in  the  duties  on  Colonial  wines ;  it  holds  out  a  premium 
for  fraud.  The  witness  thought  the  adulteration  of  Foreign  wines, 
for  the  drawback,  was  not  carried  on  to  any  great  extent.  Ee- 
sponsible  houses  would  not  be  guilty  of  it ;  and  those  not  weU 
known  are  narrowly  watched.  Cape  wine  is  mixed  in  this  country 
with  Sherry,  to  bring  down  the  price,  and  also  with  the  low  Port. 
All  the  red  wines  of  Pontac,  go  into  red  wine,  and  come  out  as 
draught  Port.  When  good  Port  is  cheap,  and  the  duty  upon 
Cape  is  the  same  as  that  levied  on  other  wines,  the  frauds  wiU 
cease.  An  ad  valorem  duty  is  generally  thought  not  practicable. 
A  declaration  might  be  had  from  a  consul,  at  the  port  of  shipment 
and  a  declaration  of  value  on  arrival.  The  wines  to  be  branded 
first  and  second  class,  and  kept  separate;  but  it  is  always  de- 
sirable to  avoid  holding  out  any  premium  for  fraud,  which  it  would 
certainly  do.  The  duty  should  be  at  the  lowest  amount,  with 
the  view  of  relieving  the  pressure  upon  the  cheapest  wines  that 
could  come  into  the  market.  T^e  best  duty  is  Is.  the  gallon 
upon  all  wines.  In  the  years  from  1819  to  1824,  he  had  taken 
the  average  in  his  returns,  and  not  a  single  year.  K  the  re- 
duction of  duty  feU  to  Is.,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  Portugal  feU  into  our  views  or  not.  She  would  be  com- 
pelled to  relax  and  abrogate  her  restricticms.  Witness  had  seen 
the  statement,  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  to  Is.  would  require 
a  drawback  of  £4,600,000.  It  was  hypothesis.  The  writer  of 
a  letter  in  the  Times^  took  the  duty  of  three  years,  which 
amounted  to  £4,600,000.  It  was  incorrect,  because  it  assimied 
there  was  no  consmnption  for  those  three  years.  The  last  draw- 
back was  £1,020,000,  or  about  that.     Witness  thought  that,  the 
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foreign  visitors  to  England,  before  spoken  of,  who  came  like 
swallows  annually,  in  April,  had  not  broken  in  much  upon  the 
ia*ade.  But  it  was  a  hardship  to  subject  the  trade  to  ten  guinea 
licence,  suffering  the  foreigner  to  go  free.  The  witness  would 
not  object  to  a  small  sum  being  levied  for  liberty  to  sell  wines ; 
but  no  one  can  get  it  now  without  a  magistrate's  licence.  Such 
licences  should  be  obtainable  at  the  Excise,  as  tobacco  licences  are 
now. 


JOHN  JOSEPH  FOEEESTEE, 
(ftjbtheb  EXAMimsn). 

Ma.  JoHisr  Joseph  Foeebstee  being  called  in,  and  further  ex- 
amined, stated  that  he  had  overlooked  the  mention,  that  the  first 
Port  wine  introduced  into  this  coiintry  was  not  grown  on  the 
Douro,  nor  even  shipped  at  the  bar  of  Oporto.  It  was  a  Bur- 
gundy or  claretty  red  wine,  grown  in  the  province  of  Minho,  and 
shipped  at  the  port  of  Viaona,  a  delicious  wine  which  cost  little 
money.  It  might  be  increased  in  quantity,  and  would  be  a  fa- 
vorite wine  here.  Vianna  would  be  a  convenient  shipping  port 
for  some  portion  of  the  wine  production.  It  is  distant  nearly 
thirty  leagues  from  the  extreme  boundary  of  jthe  Port  wine  district. 
Vianna  could  not  be  made  a  convenient  port  of  shipment  for  the 
other  districts  of  the  Alto  Douro,  beyond  the  line  of  demarcation. 
The  wines  would  never  reach  their  destination  in  the  state  in 
which  they  were  sent  from  their  district.  If  they  did,  the  shipper 
could  save  the  shipment  expenses  at  Oporto,  the  bOhette  and 
duty ;  but  the  expenses  of  conveying  the  wines  from  that  district 
thirty  leagues,  even  supposing  the  carriage  half  by  water,  would 
be  so  great  from  the  extra  hands  employed  at  Vianna,  the  losses,  he 
must  sustain,  and  the  superintendence,  that  £6  would  be  consumed 
in  the  attempt  to  save  it.  Mention  had  been  made  of  a  property 
of  Mr.  Forster,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Douro,  a  magnificent  pro- 
perty, with  one  of  the  finest  vineyards  in  the  world.  It  was  leased 
to  Mr.  Forster,  who  had  made  the  observation,  that  he  was  not 
aware  the  property  was  leased  by  him.     It  produces  800  pipes  of 
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magnificent  wine ;  and  the  produce  could  be  increased  to  at  least 
to  2400.  Messrs.  Sandeman  pay  £2400  annually  for  bilhettes 
to  convey  under  these  false  permits  the  wines  to  Oporto,  the  pro- 
duce of  that  estate.  The  wines  are  equal  to  any  of  the  best  of 
the  acknowledged  districts,  and  from  that  quinta  to  the  yicinity  of 
Barca  d*Alva.  The  Quinta  do  Silio  was  mentioned,  where  not 
less  than  80,000  pipes  of  wine  might  be  grown,  in  addition  to  the 
present  produce,  within  the  space  of  three  years,  jfrom  the  present 
date.  A  plan  was  here  put  in  by  Mr.  Porrester,  showing  the 
line  of  the  Douro  from  the  frontier  of  Spain  to  the  sea,  and  where 
the  warehouses  for  the  wines  sent  in  and  out  of  Europe  are  placed^ 
with  the  wine  country  and  that  susceptible  of  increased  wine  pro- 
duction. 


ME.  THOMAS  QEOEGE  SHAW. 

Mb.  Shaw  had  been  a  wine-merchant  in  London  and  Manchester 

thirty  years.     He  had  dealt  principally  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and 

Prance,  and  written  two  or  three  published  letters  on  the  subject. 

He  thought  the  wine-duties  ought  to  be  immensely  reduced.     He 

would  equalize  the  foreign  and  colonial  duties,  and  make  the  whole 

one  shilling.     It  was  a  principle  now,  that  no  duty  should  be  more 

than  ten  per  cent.  on4he  value  of  the  article  imported.    The  duty 

of  one  shilling  would  be  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  some,  and 

twenty  per  cent,  on  wines  generally ;  that  is,  upon  good  fair  wines, 

on  the  bond  price  here.      He  thought  the  revenue  would  be 

increased  by  such  a  measure.     [  The  witness  then  read  a  letter 

in  relation  to  the  consumption  of  wine  in  Hamburgh.     Light 

Prench  wine  is  about  twenty  to  one  of  the  quantity  used  there : 

a  bottle  is  generally  placed  before  each  guest.      Many  import  a 

hogshead  at  a  time,  and  a  superior  table  wine  is  had  from  6d.  to 

Is.  4d.  per  bottle.     Few  partake  of  Madeira,  which  is  handed 

round :  the  strong  wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  neglected. 

The  consumption  is  thirty  bottles  per  head  per  annum :  we  drink 

one  bottle  three-tenths.     Those  who  suffer  from  rheumatism  dare 

not  drink  malt  liquors  there.     Wine,  people  cannot  afford  here, 

"    '        '    *     "     '   ne  of  England.      Hamburgh  is 
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colder  and  damper  tlian  England.]  Mr.  Shaw  had  been  in  Ham- 
burgh more  than  once,  in  France  and  Germany  also.  The  duty 
here  has  been  nearly  the  same  for  twenty  years.  The  revenue 
was  highest  during  the  war  from  1801  to  1810,  In  peace  it  was 
highest  between  1814  and  1824,  but  this  proved  nothing,  as  the 
duties  varied  so  much.  Erom  1824,  the  duty  had  not  varied  more 
than  £100,000.  He  attributed  the  decrease  since  1792  to  the 
enormously  high  duty,  and  the  same  cause  was  still  in  activity. 
A  particular  habit  of  drinking  has  ceased,  at  least  that,  when  se- 
venty-five per  cent,  of  Port  wine  was  drunk  after  dinner.  "Wit- 
ness thought  that  the  want  of  consumption  arose  fix)m  wine  being 
so  dear ;  few  people  drank  it,  and  that  an  immense  nimiber  here, 
would  take  it  if  it  were  cheaper.  In  1825  a  great  reduction  of 
duty  took  place,  and  afterwards,  a  difference  of  nearly  fifty  per 
cent,  in  the  quantity  drunk  took  place.  Port  wine  now  is  between 
£40  and  £50  the  pipe ;  the  price  previously  was  £20,  a  difference 
to  the  consumer  of  3s,  4d.  per  gallon.  Other  wines  were  cheaper 
except  fine  Sherry.  There  is  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  duty 
now  compared  to  1803 — 1810 :  but  wine-consumption  cannot  be 
judged  of  in  a  moment.  There  has  been  a  diminution  of  con- 
sumption going  on.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  two  bottles 
and  five-tenths  were  drank  per  head :  then  it  became  two  and  two- 
tenths,  and  one  and  five-tenths.  The  diminution  is  gradual :  peo- 
ple do  not  immediately  cease  putting  down  wine.  There  was  not 
nearly  such  a  consumption  of  wine  previous  to  1825,  as  there  has 
been  since.  Wine  was  enormously  high  before,  but  now  there  is 
more  drank,  for  the  duty  is  less,  and  revenue  nearly  the  same. 
The  previous  revenue  was  raised  on  a  smaller  class  of  consumers. 
The  reduction  of  duty  in  1825  increasing  the  consxmiption,  had 
not  quite  made  up  the  loss  of  revenue  from  that  reduction :  people 
cannot  afford  to  drink  wine.  The  old  revenue  would  certainly  be 
realised  at  one  shilling  per  gallon,  in  a  short  time,  but  it  is  now  an 
article  that  can  be  kept  by  the  rich  only.  The  witness  did  not 
think  the  consumption  of  beer  would  be  diminished.  The  relief 
of  duty  in  1825  and  1831  was  felt  both  by  the  richer  and  poorer 
classes ;  it  enabled  a  few  more  people  than  before  to  use  wine. 
The  cost  price  may  be  as  cheap  as  beer,   as  it  must  not  be 
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too  expensiye  for  the  generality  of  persons  to  take  it  from 
tumblers.    In  case  of  reduction,  there  would  be  an  increase  among 
those  who  now  consume  other  things,  and  new  consumers  would 
come  into  play.    The  richer  daases  principally  use  wine;  other 
classes  after  1825  and  1831  would  have  drunk  wine  also,  if  they 
oould,  but  it  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  luxury.    Witness  did  not 
think  beer  or  spirits  would  diminish.    It  woidd  be  some  time  be- 
fore the  class  that  drinks  spirits  would  drink  wine.     A  gallon  of 
spirits  a  head  is  now  consumed  here,  to  one  bottle  and  three- 
tenths  of  wine.    In  Hamburgh  thirty  bottles,  and  in  Paris  216  per 
head  of  wine  are  taken.     The  duty  is  a  franc  in  Paris,  within  the 
barriers,  which  is  analogous  to  one  shilling  duty  here.    The  witness 
read  part  of  a  memorial  fix)m  the  wine-merchants  of  Bordeaux, 
which  stated,  among  other  things,  that  England  in  1825  took  only 
1800  tuns  of  wine  for  28,000,000  of  people,  France  refusing  her 
produce.    The  Low  Countries  that  sent  France  more  commodities 
than  she  could  return,  for  6,000,000  of  population,  took  11,600 
tuns.    The  witness  here  read  some  letters  to  show  that  France 
could  do  much  to  meet  us  in  a  supply  of  wine  that  would  be 
agreeable.    In  the  South,  they  could  greatly  improve  their  wines, 
with  a  small  additional  outlay.    A  supply  of  400,000  or  500,000 
hogsheads  might  easily  be  raised  in  Southern  France,  in  no  long 
time,  if  not  immediately.    Another  letter  from  Montpellier  stated 
that  good  wine  might  be  laid  down  in  England,  from  thence,  at 
Is.  5d.  per  gallon :  the  expense  of  transport  to  any  port  of  Eng- 
land would  be  less  than  to  Paris.     The  wines  of  the  Var,  Grard, 
Herault,  Aude,  and  Eastern  Pyrenees,  are  full-bodied  and  well 
adapted  for  English  consumption:  9,000,000  hectolitres or4,500,000 
hogsheads  of  all  qualities  are  made  in  these  departments,  of  which 
5,000,000  hectolitres  are  distilled;*  the  remainder,  or  2,000,000 
hogsheads,  are  wines  of  export,  sent  principally  to  Sweden,  Bussia, 
Germany,  North  and  South  America,  and  the  north  of  France. 
At  Bordeaux  there  are  six  or  seyen  houses  with  never  less  than 
£100,000  worth  of  wine  in  their  cellars,  and  not  less  than  from 

'*'  The  wines  distilled  in  all  France  were  a  few  years  ago,  only  5,229,880  hecto- 
litres: they  have  been  since  given  as  141,000,000  gallons,  or  6,400,000  hectolitres. 
This  statement  must  be  erroneous. — En. 
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7,000,000  to  10,000,000  gallons  of  wine  lie  in  their  stocks.  Prance 
alone  would  enable  us  to  recover  our  present  revenue  as  to  quan- 
tity. The  shilling  duty  would  not  make  a  rise  of  five  per  cent,  in 
France,  perhaps  not  so  much,  if  .it  were  twenty  per  cent,  on  the 
cost  of  all  the  wine,  even  to  supply  766,000  hoghsheads,  so  enormous 
is  the  Erench  stock.  The  taste  for  fiery  wine  here  is  very  clear. 
The  witness  attributed  this  to  the  heavy  duties  on  French  wine. 
In  thirty  years,  these  were  raised  sixteen  hundred  per  cent.,  to  drive 
all  French  things  out  of  use.  This  began  in  1688 ;  then  came  the 
Methuen  treaty,  and  for  eighty-five  years  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  per  cent,  more  duty  was  levied  on  the  wines  of  France 
than  on  those  of  Portugal.  The  wines  of  France  could  not  fight 
against  this.  " I  remember,"  said  Mr.  Shaw,  "when  nothing  but 
Claret  was  drank  in  Scotland.  I  recollect  my  father  speaking  of 
it.  That  was  the  wine.  It  was  brought,  in  despite  of  government, 
— being  smuggled  in.  They  had  great  depots  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  sent  it  over  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  they  being  close  at  hand." 
At  the  present  duties,  a  bottle  of  strong  Port  will  often  be  suffi- 
cient for  four  men,  who,  if  they  sat  down  to  Claret,  would  each 
man  drink  his  bottle.  The  duties  are  one  hundred  or  two  hundred 
per  cent,  upon  the  larger  proportion  of  the  wines  now  drank, — ^it 
may  be  three  hundred.  At  a  shilling  a  gallon,  drawing  the  wine 
from  the  cask,  or  using  their  old  bottles,  people  may  drink  their 
wine  for  6d.  or  7d.  the  bottle,  paying  higher  according  to  circmn- 
stances,  judging  from  Hamburgh,  where  the  duty  is  6d.  a  gallon, 
or  Is.  the  dozen.  It  is  three-fourths  per  cent,  since  the  fire  there, 
with  seven-eighths  of  a  penny.  Each  householder  has  a  proper 
form,  and  puts  down  the  amoiint,  whether  100  or  1000  bottles 
have  been  drank.  It  is  supposed  he  puts  it  down  correctly. 
That  wine  would  sell  for  9d.  or  lOd.  here  at  a  Is.  duty,  or  higher, 
according  to  quality.  In  the  south  of  Europe  and  France,  English 
porter  is  expensive.  In  the  north  of  France  there  is  good  beer. 
The  trade  differ  about  the  rate  of  duty ;  some  have  spoken  of  2s. 
and  2s.  6d.,  and  Is.  6d.  The  wealthiest  class  of  traders  do  not 
want  the  duties  altered.  This  feeling  is  found  everywhere  among 
people  who  have  a  very  large  business.  They  fear  a  houleverse- 
ment :  and  such  have  a  practical  monopoly  in  the  trade.  Lower- 
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ing  tbe  duty  would  open  the  trade  much.    They  think  it  best  that 
well  should  be  let  alone.    Their  reasons  are  easily  comprehended. 
It  is  a  serious  consideration,  as  the  larger  the  house,  it  is  supposed 
the  stock  is  larger.    It  would  be  a  serious  matter  for  the  wine 
trade  if  they  did  not  get  the  duty  back.    But  no  one  knows, 
except  the  owner,  what  his  stock  is ;  and,  therefore,  there  are  such 
difficulties,  that  no  government  could  well  give  it.    Before  the 
abolition  of  the  excise  surveys,  there  woidd  have  been  no  difficulty. 
A  treasury  minute  was  issued,  when  a  supposed  treaty  with  Portu- 
gal was  about  to  take  place,  that  in  the  event  of  a  reduction  of 
duty  a  claim  should  lie  against  the  Government  for  two  years'  duty 
on  red,  and  six  months'  on  white  wines.    The  whole  matter  was  an 
absurdity  and  a  delusion.     The  witness  supposed  that  amount 
woidd  be  the  drawback  required  in  case  of  an  alteration.    It  is 
impossible  to  know  how  much  should  be  paid  in  the  way  of  draw- 
back after  the  minute,  which  expired  eight  or  ten  years  ago.    He 
would  have  certain  claims,  but  they  might  be  evaded ;  the  holder 
of  wine  could  be  entitled  to  no  drawback  on  wine  actually  sold, 
nor  in  respect  of  wine  exported :  he  could  only  be  entitled  to  a 
drawback  on  the  residue.  The  conditions  specified  in  the  Treasury 
minute  have  not  been  complied  with  by  one  in  two  of  the  traders. 
The  witness  stated  that  he  might  have  over-rated  the  amount 
claimable  against  the  Gt)vemment ;  but  whether  one  million  or  five 
millions,  the  trade  do  not  blind  themselves  to  the  &ct  that  they 
will  never  receive  a  penny  of  repayment.    The  duplicate  warrants 
given  by  the  Customs  in  1842  were  a  delusion.    Not  one  in  ten 
kept  them  up.    The  witness  replied  to  a  question  that  he  knew 
Masdeu  wine.    It  assimilated  a  great  deal  to  Port,  but  he  did  not 
himself  like  it.     It  was  first  brought  in  as  a  substitute  for  Port, 
in  consequence  of  the  enormous  price  of  the  latter.    There  are 
difierent  qualities ;  but  there  is  only  one  individual,  named  Durand, 
that  has  the  peculiar  wine.    Such  wines  once  came  in  with  other 
French  wines,  until  the  wine  of  that  country  was  driven  out  of 
consumption.    He  had  purchased  a  little,  and  had  imported  some 
light  French  wines,  in  1841,  unsuccessfully.     Such  wines  require 
to  be  properly  treated.    The  duty  is  so  enormous  upon  them,  they 
are  either  allowed  to  remain  in  the  docks  until  they  sell  or  spoil,  in 
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place  of  being  in  the  owner's  cellars  under  his  inspection.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  risk  so  much  money  as  the  duty  for  the  small  pro- 
portional value  of  the  wine.  They  were  admirable  wines,  bought 
in  the  south  of  France,  but  there  was  no  demand  for  them.  Such 
wines  ought  to  be  properly  attended  to ;  they  were  full-bodied  wines. 
Still  they  were  liable  to  fermentation,  but  were  in  every  other 
way  good.  The  same  capital  would  not  be  required  to  keep  up  the 
stock.  The  witness  admitted  his  over-rating  the  drawback  at 
£4,600,000.  It  would  be  best,  he  thought,  to  abandon  the  amount 
of  drawback — ^it  would  be  a  severe  loss  to  the  trade,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  it  could  be  taken.  The  reduction  to  Is.  would 
not  affect  beer  nor  spirits.  There  might  be  some  fall  in  the  spirit 
revenue  in  a  year  or  two.  At  first  there  would  be  no  change,  the 
existing  spirit  drinkers  would  continue  to  be  so.  The  wine  might 
gradually  displace  spirit.  In  regard  to  Port  wine  at  Is.  duty,  the 
Portuguese  must  do  away  with  their  restrictions,  then  the  wine 
itself  would  become  cheaper,  and  the  consumption  increase.  There 
are  Sherries  now  £10  a  butt  cheaper  than  they  were  twenty  years 
ago.  The  Sherries  which  have  risen  are  of  particular  qualities. 
Dear,  high-priced  Clarets  are  getting  out  of  the  market,  and 
cheaper  coming  in.  The  witness  still  adhered  to  an  increase  of 
quantity  under  a  reduced  duty,  in  place  of  the  diminished  con- 
sumption with  certain  existing  causes  which  have  operated  under 
a  high  duty.  It  will  not  be  an  increase  five  hundred-fold  that 
wiU  be  required  in  Port  only,  but  in  all  wines.  Port  is  nearly  a 
hundred  per  cent,  dearer  now  than  when  it  made  the  seventy-fifth 
part  of  all  the  wine  consumed.  Therefore,  Portugal  is  capable  of 
giving  us  wine  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  at  present.  They  now 
allow  only  25,000  pipes.  In  case  of  a  reduction  this  would  be 
changed.  "We  should  have  a  quantity  of  wine  of  a  less  costly 
character,  that  would  not  have  received  an  expensive  dose  of 
brandy — ^a  good,  natural,  full-bodied  wine.  There  would  be  less 
expensive  manipulations,  too.  We  have  paid  a  hundred  per  cent, 
too  much  for  our  wines.  The  taste  for  loaded  wines  is  falling  off. 
A  good  many  people  will  continue  to  drink  Port,  though  it  may 
be  gradually  getting  out  of  consumption.  Everybody  knows  the 
cause.  The  taste  for  the  fine  wines  of  France  has  increased,  though 
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Port  has  been  stationary  recently,  and  Sherry  has  come  in  largely. 
French  wines  are  now  enormously  expensive,  and  few  people  can 
drink  Claret.  It  is  a  thing  not  to  reason  upon.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  so  expensive  an  article  coming  into  consump- 
tion unless  it  be  made  as  cheap  as  in  other  countries.  If  it  is  to 
be  used  for  sipping  a  bottle  in  glasses  after  dinner,  no  great  con- 
sumption is  to  be  expected.  English  people  like  wine  as  well  as 
others,  but  make  no  progress  with  a  double  population.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  increasing  the  consumption  of  the  country. 
The  wines  of  moderate  price,  under  the  reduced  duty,  would  not 
require  to  be  bonded.  They  would  at  once  become  a  question  ol 
supply  and  consumption.  In  case  of  a  reduction,  wine  would  be 
drank  here,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  in  small  tumblers 
with  dinnOT  or  after  work.  If  Portugal  could  not  supply  us,  Sicily 
and  France  could  send  us  extra  supplies.  There  is  the  whole  of 
Italy,  too.  A  Sicilian  gentleman  stated  that  they  could  supply 
any  quantity.  In  places  where  wine  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  there 
the  people  consume  wine  and  not  spirits.  In  the  descriptions 
we  read  of  the  habits  of  the  people  of  our  own  country  in  history, 
we  find  nothing  about  spirits, — all  showing,  on  the  contrary,  that 
wine  was  abundant.  Any  diminished  consumption  of  spirits  or 
beer  would  be  made  up  after  three  years'  reduction  of  the  wine 
duties  to  the  revenue,  and  do  more  than  this.  Of  the  wines  con- 
sumed in  the  United  Kingdom,  Port  is  about  forty  per  cent.  The 
senior  surgeon  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  has  stated  the  great 
medical  value  of  wine,  its  healing  effects  being  more  visible  on  the 
poor  than  on  the  rich.  In  lingering  illnesses,  when  the  stomach 
can  scarcely  tolerate  food  or  medicine,  it  is  relied  on  principally 
for  the  preservation  of  life.  The  wine  merchant's  bill  is  always  a 
serious  item  in  hospital  expenses.  If  wine  were  cheaper,  it  would 
be  prescribed  more  frequently  in  lieu  of  porter  and  spirits.  Mr. 
Shaw  conceived  that  Portugal  alone  could  increase  her  wines  to 
meet  our  consumption,  even  to  18,000,000  of  gallons.  If  the  duty 
were  proportioned  to  the  cheap  wines  of  the  Continent,  they  would 
come  her&  in  a  large  quantity.  He  proposed  to  create  a  new  trade. 
The  sources  of  supply  would  be  various.  No  one  would  import 
Claret  at  4id.  a  bottle  to  pay  the  present  rate  of  duty ;  the  witness 
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meant  to  pay  the  low  duty.  There  were  wines  from  Champagne 
that  would  not  stand  above  a  year  or  two,  that  might  be  had  down 
by  the  railway  and  drank  out  of  the  cask.  A  taste  cannot  be  made 
in  a  moment — ^it  had  been  tried  with  the  wines  spoken  of.  A  new 
trade  entirely  would  be  created.  Wines  of  a  lighter  character  are 
palatable  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  climate  similar  to  ours,  where  such 
heavy  duties  are  not  paid.  People  study  economy ;  a  bottle  of  Port 
is  put  down  to  four  men  at  5s.,  and  it  may  do ;  but  with  Claret, 
each  man  would  drink  his  bottle.  It  was  difficult  to  answer, 
whether  the  consumption  of  Port  and  Sherry  was  owing  in  any 
degree  to  the  duty  bearing  a  smaller  proportion  to  the  entire  value 
than  wines  of  a  lighter  description.  It  was  the  price  had  driven 
out  the  Prench  wines.  It  was  a  specific  object  to  do  so  at  the 
begioning  of  the  last  century.  If  the  duty  were  equal,  he  thought 
both  the  strong  and  light  wines  might  be  used,  some  preferring 
one  and  some  the  other.  The  difference  of  duty  compelled  the 
greater  consumption  of  Portuguese  wines.  The  taste  of  the  coun- 
try is  regulated  by  the  price  of  the  wine.  Light  wines  were  pre- 
ferred prior  to  the  Methuen  Treaty.  That  taste  woidd  return  if 
the  duties  were  reduced.  The  cost  of  conveyance  of  wine  from 
Champagne  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  in  1825.  The  production 
of  wine  in  Prance  has  increased  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  and  less  attention  is  paid  to  the  quality.  There  has  been 
a  change  towards  temperance  here.  In  Hamburgh,  with  a  hospi- 
table people,  there  is  no  drunkenness.  There  is  only  a  nominal  duty 
there.  The  population  of  Hamburgh,  as  quoted,  is  a  town  popu- 
lation, and  that  of  England  is  not ;  but  without  comparing  them 
thus,  a  result  is  not  obtainable.  There  were  216  bottles  per  head* 
drank  in  Paris.  A  bottle  a  day  would  be  drank  here  by  many, 
were  it  not  for  the  duty.  At  one  bottle  per  day,  590,000  persons 
out  of  our  28,000,000,  woidd  replace  the  revenue  at  Is.  duty,  or  one 
in  forty-six,  at  a  bottle  per  day,  or  eight  bottles  per  head  in  place 
of  twenty-nine  or  thirty  per  head  as  at  Hamburgh,  The  foreigners 
who  came  to  the  Exhibition  consumed  little  or  no  wine  at  all,  on 
account  of  its  deamess.  The  novelty  of  drinking  porter  might  have 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  Novelty,  too,  would  stimulate  the 
wine  consximption  here.     Englishmen  cannot  endure  Port  wine 
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when  in  Prance,  for  Port  is  a  loaded  wine.  We  could  have  purer 
wines  from  Portugal  itself,  and  unbrandied  Port  might  suit  the 
taste  of  the  people  here.  Let  them  have  a  chance  of  drinking  pure 
wine.  Burgundy  wine,  imported  in  large  quantities  at  present, 
would  be  a  ticklish  wine ;  though  the  risk  of  bringing  it  is  not  great, 
but  the  wines  lie  exposed  in  bond  on  account  of  the  horrible  duty. 
An  ad  valorem  duty  is  not  practicable.  The  wines  exported  to 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Shaw  supposed,  might  be  similar  to  those 
brought  here.  It  is  utterly  out  of  the  power  of  poor  people  to 
drink  wine  in  this  country.  In  thirty  years,  from  1677  to  170  7» 
the  duty  on  French  wine  was  increased  sixteen  hundred  per  cent, 
from  4d.  to  5s.  3d.*  From  1697  to  1707,  there  was  a  difference  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  per  cent.  As  to  displacing  beer,  it  is 
a  different  class  of  consumers  who  drink  that.  It  is  now  seldom 
seen  at  gentlemen's  tables.  Ladies  would  take  the  light  wines  in 
tumblers,  who  can  now  only  take  a  couple  of  glasses  of  the  heavy 
wines.  The  light  wines  are  not  sipped  out  of  glasses.  They  might 
gradually  come  to  displace  beer  where  it  is  now  drank,  but  not 
directly.  The  witness  had  made  no  reference  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
port duties  of  other  countries.  Portugal  would  be  compelled  to 
alter  her  export  duties  in  case  of  an  alteration  here.  If  she  did  not, 
we  should  look  to  other  places  for  our  wine,  at  first,  paying  dearer 
for  Port.  We  were  once  not  indebted  to  Portugal  for  anything. 
If  a  gallon  of  wine,  paying  Is.,  displaced  a  gallon  of  beer  at  6d., 
the  revenue  would  gain ;  but  then  the  consumption  of  wine  must 
be  extended  greatly,  and  come  down  to  a  very  low  class  and  price 
indeed  to  displace  it. 

[A  statement  was  then  delivered  in  by  Mr.  Shaw,  showing  the 
rates  of  duty  on  the  wines  of  Prance,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  from 
1671  to  1851,  and  the  differential  charges  against  Prance.  The 
duties  were  equal  until  1693,  afber  which  they  were  altered  nineteen 
times.  The  highest  French  duty  was  19s.  8d.  per  gallon  in  1813, 
when  Portuguese  and  Spanish  were  9s.  Id.  The  lowest  on  all  three 
kinds  of  wine  was  4d.  down  to  1678.  The  greatest  difference  of 
duty  against  Prance  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  per  cent,  from 
1697  to  1707.] 

*  Quaere  to  4s.  lOd.  ?— Ed. 
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[The  copy  of  a  letter  inserted  in  the  l^mes  newspaper,  April  22, 
1852,  was  put  in  by  the  witness.] 

[Also,  a  table  of  the  average  nnmber  of  gallons,  the  reyenue, 
population,  consumption,  and  rates  of  duty,  firom  1787  to  1851.] 

[Also,  a  statement  of  the  French  shipments  from  Bordeaux  for 
ports  out  of  Europe  in  1851,  being  about  182,000  hogsheads; 
180,000  cases.  For  the  United  States  of  America  in  1850,  about 
2,323,080  gallons ;  and  in  1851,  2,484,900  gallons,  in  333  yessels.] 


ME.  CHAELES  WHITE, 
May  dsD. 

Mb.  White  had  been  an  importer  of  wines  for  thirty-eight 
years,  as  John  and  Charles  White,  of  lime  Street.  Their  cus- 
tomers are  of  every  class  in  and  out  of  England, — about  2500  in 
all.  Their  house  is  not  engaged  in  cheap  wines.  Their  largest 
stock  is  Portuguese  and  Spanish ;  their  other  wines  are  kept  for 
the  enquiry  of  friends.  Their  stock  is  large— duty  paid.  They  keep 
Port  wines  of  fdl  ages,  from  two  to  fourteen  years  in  bottle.  Sherries 
sell  quickest ;  their  high-priced  Sherries  are  kept  long.  The  house 
finds  its  friends  principally  in  Port  and  Sherry.  People  drink  less 
than  formerly,  but  tiie  manufacturing  districts  improve  in  their  con- 
sumption. Since  the  reduction  of  duty  in  1824,  a  gradual  im- 
provement had  arisen  by  extra  consumption  on  the  part  of  friends, 
as  well  as  by  some  extension  of  connection.  No  falling  off  is 
observed  among  merchants,  bankers,  or  in  the  manu&cturing  dis- 
tricts ;  but  with  other  classes  it  is  partially  observable.  The  time 
required  to  mature  wine  is  a  considerable  element  in  fixing  the 
price.  If  fine  wines  are  bought,  running  from  £34  to  £35,  by  the 
time  the  merchant  gets  them  into  his  cellar,  it  is  £50,  and  if  he 
has  £34  upon  that,  he  has  to  calculate  his  profit  upon  the  £34,  as 
well  as  upon  the  £50.  Thus,  £34  duty,  eight  or  ten  years  after- 
wards, becomes  a  material  ingredient,  much  beyond  the  £50. 
Witness  did  not  do  much  in  Claret,  except  in  the  high  class.  But 
when  his  house  had  a  very  moderate  class,  such  as  happened  when 
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the  late  King  of  France  had  his  property  relieved  from  the  confis- 
cation of  1848,  the  wine  was  purchased  through  Coutts  and  Co. 
The  witness's  house  bought  the  King's  lowest  and  highest  style,  and 
though  they  bought  largely,  they  had  to  buy  the  Medoc  wine, 
which  they  distributed  at  36s.  the  dozen.  If  such  wine  could  be 
obtamed  and  so  sold,  with  a  reduction  of  duty  to  make  it  less  in 
price,  there  would  be  a  liberal  distribution  of  that  kind  of  wine. 
Mr.  White  delivered  in  a  table  of  the  comparative  consumption  of 
wine  from  1814  to  1824,  with  the  same  duty  for  eleven  years ;  from 
1826  to  1830,  six  years ;  and  from  1831  to  1850,  twenty  years, — 
upon  the  hundred  parts.    In  the  three  periods. 

Port  was  64-94 4694 40*97 

Spanish 20-45 28-24 37*27 

Madeira   6-74 4-12 1-80 

French 3*69  ......    5-60 5-56 

Canary  and  Argons...     3*32 2-04 0-60 

Ehenish 0-46 1-18 0-80 

Cape 910 9-30 6-70 

Other  sorts 1-30 2-58 6-31 

Port  had  been  reduced,  and  Sherry  had  increased  wonderfully  in 
the  official  documents.  In  his  own  trade  Port  had  not  declined 
so  much  proportionately  as  in  the  official  returns.  His  consumption 
of  that  and  Sherry  were  now  nearly  the  same,  the  Sherry  having 
advanced.  The  Port  was  only  five  per  cent.,  Sherry  the  same, 
French  five  per  cent.,  Marsala  four,  Madeira  and  other  wines  one. 
The  witness  had  done  nothing  in  Cape  for  twenty  years.  The 
French  had  rather  increased.  The  Port  wine  consumption  had  fallen 
off,  most  among  their  custom  who  were  members  of  parliament 
and  landed  proprietors,  but  not  materially.  Their  general  demand 
for  Port  had  not  decreased,  but  in  the  general  official  statement 
there  had  been  a  gradual  reduction  of  consumption.  Port  seemed 
to  have  decreased  among  the  nobiHty,  and  those  who  were  not  in 
a  condition  to  consume  it — ^the  two  extremes.  With  the  middle 
classes  out  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  it  might  have  Mien  off 
a  little.  The  clergy  are  regular  in  their  consumption.  They  use 
a  different  class  of  Port  and  Sherry.     The  high  price  of  wines  has 
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a  material  influence  on  the  wealthy  dasaes  as  a  whole.  Purchasers 
have  gone  upon  the  principle,  that  as  every  thing  else  was  getting 
low,  and  there  was  still  the  same  price  for  Fort — how  was  it  ? 
There  had  not  been  a  reduction  for  twenty  years  at  Oporto  of 
above  £4  a  pipe.  One  year  they  got  much  higher,  after  the 
vintage  of  1834.  The  witness  gave  an  order  for  fifty  pipes  at 
£48  at  Oporto,  but  that  price  continued  only  for  a  short  period. 
It  cost  £50  and  £52  before  coming  here.  The  standing  price 
has  generally  been  for  young  wines  £34  to  £36 ;  older  £42,  £45 
and  £47;  fine  wines  cannot  be  got  for  less  than  £48  or  £50 
without  the  duty.  The  witness  thought  that  a  2s.  duty  woidd 
create  a  great  benefit  as  to  consumption  and  to  the  trade  on  malring 
it  a  fixed  unalterable  duty.  He  should  have  fears  about  the 
revenue  being  benefited.  He  could  fairly  see  a  calculation  of  a 
double  consumption,  but  two-thirds  are  taken  off,  and  he  should 
therefore  think  the  other  third  doubtful.  The  consumption  would 
fairly  be  double  on  all  wines.  The  duty  of  2s.  should  be  on  all 
wines  without  exception.  In  1825  their  house  lowered  their  wines  to 
the  full  extent  the  reduction  of  duty  allowed,  namely  8s.  on  old 
wines  per  dozen;  10s.  on  wine  recently  bottled;  15s.  on  all 
Erench  wines,  and  £25  per  pipe  on  Fort  wines.  Sherries,  Madeira, 
Teneriffe,  &c.  They  did  the  same  on  spirits.  On  a  reduction  of 
the  duiy  as  low  as  was  proposed,  there  would  be  a  new  dass  of 
consumers.  If  there  were  a  2s.  duiy  on  wine,  the  Oporto  duty  of  £6, 
which  is  £8  or  £9  to  the  consumer,  would  be  taken  at^  and  good 
wine  might  be  shipped  for  £28  the  pipe,  good  first  dass  wine  fit 
for  a  gentleman.  Sudi  wine,  a  young  wine,  with  all  expenses  a 
man  might  place  in  his  cellar  for  20s.  or  21s.  per  dozen ;  or  if 
distributed  in  quantities  it  might  be  done  for  2s.  a  bottle  well,  on 
the  fine  wines.  There  is  a  class  of  wine  at  Oporto  that  might  be 
shipped  at  £12  a  pipe,  and  distributed  at  about  14s.  the  dozen, 
assuming  the  Fortuguese  trade  is  made  just  and  right.  His  own 
inquiry  confirmed  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Forrester.  Witness 
thought  Fort  rather  than  Erench  wine  was  to  the  taste  here.  He 
could  not  be  so  decided  upon  the  wines  of  the  South  of  France. 
He  had  tried  Masdeu  and  some  other  vines  in  small  quantities, 
but  seldom  had  a  second  application  for  them.     He  did  not  think 
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there  would  be  any  thing  like  the  consumption  of  wines  in  this 
country  as  some  of  the  witnesses  reported  to  be  likely.  There 
would  be  an  increase  which  2s.  would  get  better  than  Is.  A  Is. 
duty  must  still  increase  the  wine  consumption.  As  to  the  quan- 
tity in  such  a  case,  France  alone  could  supply  enough  for  England 
and  America  together.  The  production  there  is  immense.  Witness 
should  not  dare  to  mention  it  but  for  the  official  accounts.  He 
could  not  give  a  favourable  opinion  as  far  as  a  Is.  duty,  acknowledg- 
ing he  had  no  data  but  the  Fort  consumption.  His  opinion  on 
the  sale  of  wines  in  which  he  has  not  been  engaged  was  founded 
upon  conjecture.  He  always  objected  to  blac^  dark  wine,  relying 
upon  a  fine  bouquet  and  ruby,  not  a  black  colour.  When  black,  it 
lies  in  the  bottle  and  '^  sleeps  "  there.  It  is  not  fit  for  the  table 
until  it  is  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old.  He  did  not  know  how 
the  blackness  is  produced,  but  he  always  avoided  that  class  of  wine. 
Lisbon  wines  cannot  be  got  as  low  as  those  of  Marsala.  They 
might  else  compete  with  it,because  Lisbon  is  good,wholesome,  sound 
wine,  and  at  one  time  was  a  favourite.  Has  long  known  Bucellas 
grown  from  the  hock  grape,  transplanted  to  Torres  Vedras.  A 
new  variety  called  Bucellas  hock  the  witness  did  not  know.  He 
knew  that  Colares,  Lisbon,  and  Bucellas  would  be  materially 
benefited  by  a  reduction  of  duty  to  2s.  If  to  Is.  they  would  be 
so  much  the  more  used.  The  Sicilian  wines,  the  witness  did  not 
think,  would  be  much  increased  by  the  reduction.  Marsala  is  a 
good  wine,  the  average  consumption  about  600,000  gallons.  There 
is  no  distinction  between  Bronte  and  Marsala  now  as  there  used  to 
be.  Eed  Sicilian  wine  had  not  come  under  his  notice.  Third 
class  Fortugal  wine  might  be  introduced  at  14s.  or  15s.,  and  so 
charged  distributed  by  the  merchant.  This  is  on  the  assumption 
that  the  billhettes  are  removed,  which,  with  the  duty,  makes 
£6 10s.  The  shipper  would  take  off  £7  or  £8  per  pipe,  because  he 
must  have  a  profit  on  that  £6  10s.  Taking  off  £8  from  £34,  the 
shipping  price,  and  adding  £2  for  shipping  expenses,  the  price  would 
be  £28,  duty  at  2s.  £11 ;  cartage  and  expenses  home  20s.,  and 
merchant's  profit  £10,  because  he  has  to  allow  £6  per  cent,  for 
cash.  At  this  rate  a  gentleman  would  have  his  stock  at  £1  Is. 
per  dozen  per  pipe,  of  the  finest  class  of  young  wine.     For  dis- 
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tribution  it  miglit  be  charged  by  the  merchant  24$.  The  con- 
Bumer's  wines  at  £12  in  the  dock  would  cost  12s.  the  dozen  by 
the  pipe,  or  distributed  in  six  or  ten  dozens  by  the  merchant  at 
148.  Claret  with  a  2s.  duty,  the  ordinaire  wine,  might  be  put  into 
a  gentleman's  cellar  by  the  hogshead  for  14s  a  dozen.  K  dis- 
tributed by  the  merchant,  the  cost  would  be  16s.  exclusiye  of 
bottles  as  usual.  The  difference  between  the  present  and  a  28. 
duty  would  be  on  a  pipe  of  Port  £22,  on  Sherry  per  butt  £20 10s. ; 
on  Madeira  £17  10s.,  and  on  Claret  the  hogshead  £9.  The 
Medoc  wine,  to  which  witness  had  before  alluded,  sold  in  three 
dozen  cases  at  d6s.  per  dozen;  and  another  wine  Eaiizan  at 
72s.  From  1788  to  1794,  a  period  of  peace,  French  wines  made 
8.25  of  the  consumption  at  4s.  6d  duty.  All  other  wines  91.76  at  Ss. 
and  4s.  6d.  duty.  During  the  war,  firom  1796  to  1812,  the  French 
wines  were  2.45  at  12s. 2d. duty, against  95. 79  at  8s. 2d.  (Mr.  Shaw's 
evidence,  p.  216,  gives  the  relative  proportions  in  the  subsequent 
years.)  The  witness  stated  that  the  drawback  in  future  on  any 
change  of  the  duties  will  not  reach  a  million.  Jn  1787  the 
Government  paid  the  wine  trade  £111,259;  in  1814  £26,304; 
and  in  1825  £1,021,044:  total  £1,158,607.  Government  re- 
ceived  from  the  trade  from  1787  to  1831,  inclusive,  1,244,566, 
namely  1795,  £322,036;  1796,  £383,788;  1803,  £250,133; 
1804,  £134,811 ;  and  in  1831  £153,798.  This  witness  considered 
the  Treasury  minute  of  1843  still  in  force,  which  Mr.  Shaw  treated 
as  of  no  moment.  He  had  acted  upon  it,  and  kept  his  accounts 
with  the  Excise,  but  thought  not  one  half  of  the  trade  had  done 
so.  [The  witness  exhibited  a  copy  of  the  Excise  office  order.] 
Mr.  White  declined  giving  an  opinion  as  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
from  the  drawback  who  had  not  complied  with  the  order.  He 
considered  that  the  present  enquiry  came  on  the  trade  by  surprise. 
They  were  not  aware  of  it.  The  apparent  decrease  in  this  year's 
entrances  of  wines  was  not  owing,  he  thought,  to  the  contemplated 
investigation,  and  could  have  no  effect  on  the  duty  paid  stock. 
There  had  been  a  stagnation  in  Mincing  Lane  in  every  kind  of 
merchandize  from  the  abundance.  He  had  not  made  any  enquiry 
on  the  subject  of  the  present  investigation. 
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ME.  BENJAMIN  OLIVEIEA. 
Mat  6th. 

Mb.  Oliyeiba  resided  in  London,  and  was  not  in  the  wine 
trade,  but  was  the  correspondent  of  Count  Tojal,  lately  dead,  the 
Portuguese  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  who  had  a  large  property  in 
Madeira,  and  also  at  Lisbon  and  BuceUas.     He  was  writing  an 
account  of  the  wines  of  Portugal,  under  the  administration  of  the 
Conde  de  Thomar,  not  yet  completed.     He  was  familiar  with  the 
fiscal  regulations  relative  to  wine,  and  with  the  varieties  of  wine 
grown  in  Portugal,  but  not  so  much  with  those  of  Oporto  as  the 
South.     He  was  acquainted  with  BuceUas,  Arinto,  Tojal,  Thomar, 
Termo,  Terra  Alta,  and  Carcavellos.     Lisbon  and  BuceUas  only 
come  to  this  country.    The  high  duty  prevents  them,  it  being  four 
hundred  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  wine.     The  witness  had  im- 
ported some  of  the  wines  for  his  own  use,  at  20s.  per  dozen.    An 
arrangement  was  made,  by  which  some  cases,  of  three  dozen,  were 
imported  at  £5  5s.,  and  they  returned  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  profit. 
The  wine  was  Tojal,  differing  from  BuceUas,  made  of  a  hock  grape. 
This  wine  was  commerciaUy  excluded.     1£  aa  ad  valorem  duty 
could  be  appUed,  one  hundred  per  cent,  would  be  high  enough  for 
a  maximum.     Only  Tojal  had  been  imported  for  commercial  pur- 
poses ;  the  other  wines  which  came  in  were  for  private  friends. 
The  witness  knew  BuceUas  and  BuceUas  Hock,  but  not  sparkling 
BuceUas.     Tojal  might  be  drank  here  at  30s.  the  dozen.    Mr.  OU- 
veira  imported  the  wine  for  himself  in  wood.    Madeira  wines  are 
dearer,  and  Lisbon  cheaper  than  Sherry.    The  deamess  of  Ma- 
deira is  owing  to  fiscal  causes  operating  here.    Wines  cannot  be 
grown  as  cheaply  in  Madeira  as  in  the  South  of  Portugal.     Good 
Sherry  may  be  sold  here  at  SOs.  per  dozen ;  Amontillado  at  SOs., 
perhaps  60s.  is  the  maximum  of  Madeira  with  the  existing  duties. 
The  witness  thought  Is.  a  gaUon  a  sufficient  duty.    It  would  let  in 
aU  the  wines  of  Portugal  now  excluded.    Those  wines  are  chiefly 
dry  and  generaUy  Ught,  and  might  be  sold  at  12s.  the  dozen. 
Wines  that  are  now  sold  at  30s.,  might  then  be  sold  for  12s.  or  14s.5 
and  the  same  with  Sherry.    The  higher  classes  of  Madeira  and 
Sherry  would  be  reduced  to  40s.  or  42s.     Palhatinho,  the  finest 
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Madeira,  would  sell  for  42s.  Eibeiro  Secco,  Bual,  and  Sercial  at 
the  same.  There  are  other  wines  in  Madeira,  approximating  to 
Portugal  wine,  that  woidd  come  in,  if  the  duty  were  reduced, 
suiting  the  English  palate.  Portugal  could  supply  us  with  wine 
to  any  extent;  and  Madeira  holds  a  considerable  stock.  The 
witness  finds  the  wines  he  imports  are  drank  at  his  own  table,  in 
preference  to  others.  He  has  estates  in  Madeira,  but  not  in  Por- 
tugal. He  has  been  agent  for  Count  Tojal  twelve  years.  His 
estates  are  all  in  the  south  of  Portugal.  The  Palhatinho  and  Ei- 
beiro  Secco  wines  are  grown  on  the  Tojal  estates,  in  Madeira. 
His  own  only  grow  lower  wines.  The  soil  of  Portugal  is  well  adapted 
to  the  grape ;  and  much  land,  now  differently  appropriated,  would 
be  applied  to  vine  culture ;  the  vine  delighting  in  a  sandy,  stoney 
soil,  which  is  the  character  of  that  of  Portugal.  "Witness  knew 
the  Duke  of  Saldanha  and  the  Conde  de  Thomar ;  and  stated,  that 
he  was  certain  the  Grovemment  of  Portugal  would  admit  English 
manufactured  goods  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty,  if  we  reduced  the 
duty  upon  wines  here, — ^at  least,  he  was  certain,  that  was  the 
Count  de  Thomar's  feeling.  The  witness  had  little  knowledge  erf 
the  Alto  Douro  district,  and  the  north  of  Portugal,  beyond  the  line 
of  demarcation.  "Witness  was  first  cousin  to  Count  Tojal,  and  had 
corresponded  with  Cadiz  eighteen  years.  He  imagined  the  Por- 
tuguese G-ovemment  would  reduce  their  duties  simultaneously 
with  ufl.  Witness  thought  the  Oporto  wine  duties  at  the  time 
they  were  first  levied  a  retaliation  for  our  claims.  Those  restrictions 
apply  only  to  Port  wine.  Witness  thought  that  the  Oporto  wines, 
in  the  event  of  a  reduction,  would  be  allowed  an  unrestricted  ex- 
port ;  but  that  the  present  limiting  the  export  quantity  at  Oporto 
was  an  understanding  between  the  merchants  and  growers  there  to 
keep  up  the  price.  The  field  being  open,  competition  would 
rectify  the  evil  in  the  end ;  and  not  put  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
into  the  pockets  of  the  parties  who  now  limit  the  market.  If  only 
a  certain  quantity  were  allowed  to  be  sent  to  this  country,  it 
would  aid  them  to  put  into  their  pockets  the  advantage  gained  by 
the  duty ;  but  the  Portuguese  Government  would,  he  imagined,  be 
prepared,  in  such  an  event,  to  stipulate  for  the  free  export  of  the 
wine.     He  had  already  mentioned  the  Conde  de  Thomar  before 
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Ms  fall,  and  his  inclinations.  The  Duke  de  Saldanha  he  knew 
personally ;  the  Duke  was  prepared  to  go  further  than  the  Conde 
de  Thomar ;  but  the  witness  did  not  know  whether  his  Gt)vem- 
ment  was  or  not.  If  the  amount  of  duty  were  reduced  in  this 
country,  and  the  Oporto  merchants  still  had  the  control  of  the 
market,  the  monopoly  would  be  struck  down.  They  would  lose 
their  power.  The  witness  could  procure  official  returns  of  the  wines 
produced  in  the  vicinity  of  Lisbon  and  the  Tagus.  He  belieyed 
that  sparkling  wine  would  be  generally  produced  by  stopping  fer- 
mentation ;  but  he  had  no  present  knowledge  of  the  fact.  Madeira 
varies  more  in  quality  than  the  wines  of  Portugal.  There  is  only 
one  small  valley  in  Madeira  where  the  finest  Malmsey  is  produced. 
The  best  wines  are  made  on  the  south  side,  as  an  advance  in 
elevation  is  attained,  the  wines  decrease  in  goodness.  The  Mahnsey 
vineyard  is  the  property  of  Count  Tojal.  The  consumption  of 
Madeira  here  had  diminished,  since  1825,  to  a  third  of  what  it 
was,  owing  to  the  acidity  of  the  bad  wines  sent  over,  and  to  arti- 
ficial treatment  by  great  heat.  The  wine  is  put  into  an  estofia  or 
hot-house,  when  new,  bricked  in,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
130  degrees  for  three  months.  It  there  loses  its  character,  and 
becomes  a  spirituous  compound,  which  is  then  mixed  with  the 
wines  shipped  as  fine  wines.  At  a  great  temperature  the  vinous 
acid  (tartar),  which  would  otherwise  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cask,  becomes  incorporated  with  the  wine.  About  30,000  pipes 
of  good  quality  are  produced,  20,000  of  which  go  to  Bussia,  and 
the  United  States.  Tinto  or  red  Madeira  is  as  strong  as  Burgundy. 
When  Madeira  comes  to  England  it  is  generally  sent  by  the  West 
Indies.  The  quantity  produced  could  not  be  much  increased. 
The  residents  in  hot  countries  keep  their  Madeira  at  the  tops  of 
their  houses.  The  heat  of  a  sea  voyage  in  a  hot  climate  matures 
the  wine  naturally,  and  does  that  rapidly  which  age  slowly 
effects.    Madeira  is  iced  for  use  in  the  island,  and  improved  by  it. 
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MR.  GEORGE  STONESTREET  TROWER, 
Mat  6th. 

Mb.  Tbowbb  had  been  twenty-five  years  a  London  wine  mer- 
chant. He  imports  wines  from  Spain,  Portugal,  Sicily,  and  France, 
the  latter  occasionally.  He  knew  the  Roussillon  wine  Masdeu. 
Had  imported  it  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  is  a  very  good  wine.  It 
had  been  approved  by  persons  competent  judges.  It  was  first  im- 
ported uinder  peculiar  circumstances  during  the  siege  of  Oporto ; 
when  merchants  were  glad  to  get  a  wine  assimilating  to  Port. 
The  best  wine  was  from  Port  Vendres,  but  he  had  shipped  wine 
from  Cette  and  Marseilles.  Port  Vendres  is  the  ordinary  place  of 
shipment  for  Masdeu,  which  is  a  superior  wine  to  those  of  Cette. 
The  wines  that  first  came  were  of  excellent  quality;  but  other 
wines  were  subsequently  supplied^  which  did  not  resemble  the 
wine  fix)m  Port  Vendres.  The  witness  knew  nothing  of  any 
wines  of  that  kind  imported  by  Mr.  Gassiot,  nor  that  he  was 
the  first  means  of  introducing  it.  The  wine,  he  thought,  had 
been  used  for  blending  purposes,  as  teas  are  blended.  It  is 
a  wine  much  resembling  Port ;  but  it  has  a  flavour  by  which  it 
is  distinguished  from  Port — a  high  aroma.  When  blended 
with  Port,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  it  from  pure  Port  wine, 
as  it  assimilates  better  than  any  wine  witness  had  ever  met 
with  besides.  He  had  seen  the  wine  when  blended,  and  knows  a 
house  in  the  west  where  the  wines  have  been  so  blended,  but  does 
not  know  to  what  extent  its  dealings  have  been  in  such  wine,  nor 
the  proportions  blended.  He  has  known  it  blended  half-and- 
hal£  The  witness  did  not  know  the  price  it  fetched.  The  house 
alluded  to  had  a  large  quantity.  The  wine  so  blended  was  highly 
approved  by  the  unsuspicious  public ;  such  wines  easily  passing  for 
Port.  There  had  been  a  lack  of  the  old  Masdeu,  and  time  was 
required  to  obtain  more  that  was  mature  and  suitable  for  the  palate. 
He  had  no  doubt  of  the  capability  of  France  to  supply  any  quan- 
tity of  wine  required,  though  the  witness  did  not  know  if  it  would 
suit  the  public  taste  here.  His  connection  was  principally  with 
the  Peninsula.  He  differed  with  Mr.  Oliveira  about  a  demand 
for  Sicilian  and  peninsular  wines.  Port  and  Sherry  were  the  pre- 
vailing taste.     The  effect  of  the  reduction  would  be  another  affair 
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as  to  new  wines  coming  in.     He  was  of  opinion,  that  if  the  Portu- 
guese restrictions  were  taken  off,  Portugal  could  readily  supply  all 
the  wines  wanted,  of  the  Oporto  character,  under  an  increased  con- 
siunption.   The  present  rate  of  duty  keeps  wine  out  of  the  market. 
He  would  reduce  the  duty  to  2s.,  as  the  minimum ;  but  any  reduc- 
tion would  be  hazardous  if  the  Portuguese  restrictions  were  kept 
up.    The  wines  now  excluded  would,  no  doubt,  be  sent  in  largely, 
such  as  the  original  Masdeu.     There  would  be  a  great  demand  for 
that,  and  wines  grown  higher  up  the  country.     Portuguese  and 
Spanish  wines,  the  former  beyond  the  line  of  demarcation,  would 
come  in  at  a  2s.  duty.     Thinks  a  wine  at  £10  would  bear  a  £10 
duty,  the  duty  to  be  uniform.     Some  lower  qualities  of  the  wine 
would  bear  a  cent,  per  cent,  duty,  but  some  would  not ;  a  wine  at 
£80  would  not.    He  should  not  advise  an  ad  valorem  duty,  because 
the  price  is  too  high.     There  would  be  a  great  consumption  of 
those  wines  which  would  bear  a  cent,  per  cent.  duty.     He  would 
proportion  the  duty  to  the  seUing  price  of  the  cheapest  wines.     If 
it  should  be  more  than  ten  per  cent.,  he  did  not  think  2s.  too 
high.     On  Sicilian  wine,  at  £4  the  hogshead,  such  a  duty,  he  ad- 
mitted, might  be  too  high.     Six  hundred  hogsheads  of  such  wine 
brought  in  here  could  not  have  been  sold  as  Port,  unless  it  were 
blended.     On  that  account  he  thought  such  wines  would  bear  2s 
duty,  because  the  wine  must  be  blended,  just  as  wines  are  in  all 
wine  countries.     He  did  not  think  2s.  on  such  cheap  wine  would 
be  too  much,  if  an  ai  valorem  duty  were  practicable.     He  formed 
his  opinion  as  to  the  duty  by  taking  the  minimnm  price  of  a  fair 
wine  here,  or  £10  and  £12.     There  might  be  wine  on  which  2s. 
would  be  more  than  cent,  per  cent,  as  an  exception.     He  would 
exclude  none  from  that  duty.    "Wine  may  be  deemed  an  exception 
to  other  articles.     In  comparing  wines,  persons  of  great  experi- 
ence have  not  been  able  to  arrive  within  a  considerable  per  centage 
of  their  real  values ;  thus  proving  an  ad  valorem  duty  impractica- 
ble.    "Wine  would  not  be  consumed  by  the  labouring  classes. 
Persons  of  £100  or  £200  a  year  are  now  debarred  from  taking  that 
which  is  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  clergymen  and  others. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  person  drinking  the  most  moderate  quantity 
of  wine  at  his  table  to  have  a  less  bill  than  £30  annually  for  wine. 
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Such  a  large  claas  of  persons  ought  not  to  be  debarred  from  the  ad- 
vantages Providence  allows  the  earth  so  bountiftdly.  If  the  labouring 
classes  are  looked  to  as  taking  wine  in  place  of  beer  or  cyder/then 
a  Is.  duty  would  benefit  the  revenue,  but  the  Exchequer  would  not 
be  much  enriched.  It  would  suffer,  he  thought,  from  lowering  the 
duties  to  Is.  The  witness  imagined  if  the  duty  were  reduced  im- 
mediately, before  there  was  an  unrestricted  export  from  Portugal, 
the  revenue  would  lose,  otherwise  not.  It  was  likely  a  number  of 
the  labouring  class  would  prefer  wine  to  beer,  if  got  at  6d.  or  8d. 
a  quart,  out  of  a  good  cask.  Wine  having,  in  that  case,  a  higher 
duty  than  beer,  the  revenue  would  be  benefited  that  way.  Sicilian 
red  wine  would  not  have  been  sold  here  under  its  own  name.  The 
Masdeu,  as  it  originally  came,  might,  but  spurious  imitations  of  it 
drove  the  wine  out  of  fiashion,  except  for  blending.  The  Masdeu 
is  a  wine  of  fair  character.  He  thought  the  Masdeu,  if  kept  in 
draught  here,  would  not  be  current  among  the  labouring  classes 
until  the  taste  had  undergone  a  change.  It  would  be  conferring  a 
benefit  on  the  middle  class  of  society  to  reduce  the  duties,  and  it 
would  be  a  boon  on  aU  classes.  The  higher  class  would  gain  by 
the  reduction  of  the  duties ;  the  middle  would  gain  the  power  to 
take  wine.  He  thought  beer  would  still  be  drunk  by  the  middle 
class  as  now,  but  he  had  doubts  whether  the  labouring  man  could 
afford  to  give  more  for  his  beer  than  his  wine ;  therefore,  he  doubted 
whether  any  wine  could  be  brought  so  low  as  to  be  available  for 
that  class.  Wine  is  cheaper  than  beer  in  Prance  and  Hungary,  he 
also  thought  it  was  so  in  Bavaria.  Artizans  and  mechanics,  from 
20s.  to  35s.  per  week,  would  be  consumers  of  a  palatable  wine  at 
8d.  or  Is.  Wine  would  be  more  a  substitute  for  spirits  than  for 
beer.  A  cask  of  wine  delivered  at  the  out-port  at  £4  the  pipe  of 
115  gallons,  might  be  sold  for  6d.  the  quart,  the  sixth  of  a  gaUon. 
He  thought  a  Is.  duty  would  be  a  loss  to  the  revenue,  but  not  at 
2s.  It  was  his  opinion  only.  The  best  Masdeu  might  be  brought 
in  at  £12  the  pipe.  The  restriction  of  licences  must  be  removed 
or  altered.  The  wines  of  the  Rhone  will  keep  as  long  as  Port.  A 
Roussillon  wine,  in  witness's  cellar,  had  been  bottled  thirty  years, 
and  at  twenty  years  old,  there  was  no  wine  to  compare  with  it. 
Some  of  the  Burgundy  wines  approach  Port,  and  are  very  valuable 
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ME.  EOBEET  SELBT, 

Mat  6th  aitd  10th. 

Mb.  Selbt  is  a  wine-mercliant  at  6,  Broad  Street  Buildings, 
London ;  liad  been  in  the  trade  thirty-five  years.    Had  first  his 
experience  in  a  broker's  office ;  had  been  a  private  wine-merchant, 
and  imported  the  Masdeu  wine  originally.    Has  since  been  an 
agent  for  Port  and  Sherry,  and  again  imported  Masdeu  wine  upon 
the  late  advances  in  price  of  Port.    "Witness  had  heard  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Gassiot.     He  had  tasted  the  wines  of  Prance,  bottled 
them,  watched  them  for  years,  and  in  the  way  of  checking  his 
own  judgment,  through  the  medium  of  a  Mend,  got  a  bottle  of  the 
wine  introduced  incoy.  before  the  manager  of  the  house  of  Car- 
bonell.     He  drank  it.    A  pipe  of  the  same  wine  was  placed  in  the 
cellars  of  the  agents  of  the  Oporto  Wine  Company,  by  fear  means, 
at  the  time  Don  Miguel  and  Don  Pedro  were  in  hostilities.    The 
wine  was  sent  in,  racked  into  a  fresh  emptied  T  and  G  Port  cask, 
the  value  of  which  was  well  known.    An  application  was  made 
to  purchase  a  cask  of  the  same  brand,  and  the  ceUarman,  by  mis- 
take, drew  the  Masdeu  as  the  finest  Portuguese  wine.    It  was 
Uked,  and  sold  for  eighty  guineas  cash  down.    For  years  he  had 
drank  that  wine  in  Lancashire,  where  he  knows  it  to  have  been 
kept  in  bottle  for  twenty-five  years,  and  he  had  offered  the  owner 
six  guineas  per  dozen  for  it.  He  adopted  a  special  name  for  the  wine 
in  1835,  in  consequence  of  the  spurious  imitations  alluded  to  by  the 
last  witness.    As  Masdeu,  this  wine  was  first  prominently  intro- 
duced in  1835,  by  Padget  and  Son,  of  the  Pantechnicon,  they  having 
purchased  the  wine  of  the  witness.    In  1836-7,  the  importations  of 
these  wines  equalled  the  whole  of  the  other  wines  derived  from 
Prance.    Fictitious  wines  were  introduced  to  supplant  Masdeu, 
and  they  gave  a  distaste  for  it  to  the  public.    The  wines  not  being 
demanded  in  consequence,  remained  in  the  merchants'  cellars  in 
many  cases,  and  where  this  occurred  they  were  thus  enabled  to 
ascertain  its  quality.    Pifby  wine  merchants  can  give  evidence  to 
the  high  quality  of  the  genuine  wine,  of  which  Mr.  Gassiot  spoke 
in  his  evidence.     It  was  perfectly  weU  known  to  Mr.  Gassiot  that 
^^    witness  was  the  sole  originator  and  introducer  of  the  Masdeu 
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wine,  Dfliicli  took  its  name  from  the  vinejard  belonging  exdusiyelj 
to  the  exporter,  producing  only  700  pipes ;  but  witness  never  con- 
templated restraining  his  operations  to  that  Boussillon  yinejard 
alone.  It  was  the  flag  under  which  his  operations  were  to  be  known. 
The  product  of  the  Boussillon  vineyards  at  present  nearly  equals 
that  of  the  Douro  district.  The  produce  last  year  was  80,000  pipes ; 
that  of  the  Alto  Douro  was  91,000.  The  wines  introduced  here  were 
the  first  wines  of  Boussillon.  The  witness  was  formerly  prepared  to 
ship  10,000  pipes  per  annum,  and  20,000  more  might  be  had  with- 
out difficulty  in  the  course  of  two  or  the  years.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  power  of  production  in  the  Boussillon  district.  France  is  equal 
to  any  demand  made  upon  her.  Gette,  Marseilles,  and  Fort  Yendres 
could  supply  any  quantity  wanted,  independently  of  Bordeaux. 
In  December  last,  witness  saw  at  Cette  seventy  or  eighty  vessels 
waiting  for  cargoes  of  wine.  The  wines  from  Port  Vendres  go  to 
the  Brazils,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  and  California.  Some  small 
quantities  go  to  our  colonies.  Masdeu  has  been  sent  to  New  South 
Wales,  kept  there  three  years,  after  its  return  been  in  bond  two, 
and  been  ten  since  in  bottle.  It  will  bear  comparison  with  any  Port 
wine.  Having  dropped  the  trade,  the  witness  resumed  it  in  1860, 
and  got  a  supply  of  1200  pipes  from  the  north  of  France,  which  are 
all  sold  here.  The  witness  has  a  cargo  at  present  on  the  sea  sold 
before  it  was  shipped,  and  has  orders  for  another  cargo  nearly  com- 
plete for  London.  The  wine  is  sold  to  the  merchants  for  what  it 
is,  and  witness  troubles  himself  no  further  about  it.  He  imagined 
it  was  generally  consumed  under  the  name  of  Port.  The  wine  has 
not  come  more  into  vogue  here,  because  the  duties  have  raised  a 
monopoly  in  the  trade,  which  no  obscure  individual  can  put  down. 
The  witness  would  not  be  a  judge  for  himself;  he  would  therefore 
state  that  at  a  dinner  of  twenty  associated  wine  merchants  in  1849, 
at  Mr.  Goldsmith^s,  of  Parliament  Street,  Westminster,  Port  and 
Masdeu  being  placed  upon  the  table,  the  Port  was  universally  put 
by  for  the  French  wine.  The  surreptitious  wines  hindered  the 
advance  of  the  article.  For  twelve  years  out  of  seventeen,  the  trade 
in  that  wine  was  suspended.  The  first  time  the  witness  visited 
Port  Vendres,  he  saw  some  very  extensive  warehouses  in  that  little 
port,  and  was  told  they  were  built  by  the  proprietor's  father,  in 
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oomieGtioii  with  an  Englishmaii,  a  Mr.  Ireland,  who  had  had  large 
transactions  in  wine  with  his  father.  He  wanted  fine  old  wine. 
On  returning  home,  the  witness  made  enquiry  of  an  aged  and  most 
respectable  merchant  here,  who  stated  he  recollected  that  a  Mr. 
Ireland  commenced  life  in  Bristol,  in  a  very  obscure  position,  and 
died  one  of  the  richest  men  there.  He  was  an  importer  of  red 
wines — Port  wines.  His  wines  were  all  of  the  highest  reputation 
as  Ports.  He  could  not  tell  why,  but  aU  at  once  the  house  sus- 
pended its  trade— it  could  get  no  more  wines  from  Port  Vendres 
when  the  war  broke  out.  The  taste  of  the  English  public  for  Port 
was  hardly  determined  in  1720-1.  Judging  from  old  ballads,  the 
witness  thought  red  Port  came  in  about  1693.  The  monopoly  of 
the  great  houses,  which  tends  to  keep  out  all  new  wine  that  may 
come  into  competition,  can  only  be  met  by  a  great  reduction  of  the 
duties — ^to  open  the  market  for  cheap  wines.  Cette  wines  may  be 
introduced  on  our  quays  for  £6  the  pipe  of  115  gallons.  "With  six 
hundred  or  seven  hundred  per  cent,  of  duty,  such  wines  cannot  be 
introduced  here.  The  witness  would  propose  a  reduction  to  Is., 
which  would  still  be  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  wines  alluded 
to.  The  duty  of  2s.  would  be  two  hundred  per  cent,  upon  the  bulk 
of  cheap  wines  that  would  come  into  the  market.  Within  three 
years,  from  information  he  had  received,  he  thought  the  revenue 
would  entirely  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  change  of  duty.  The 
opinion  he  formed  as  to  the  probability  of  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  causing  a  loss  to  the  revenue  for  three  years  before  it  was 
made  up,  was  founded  on  a  conversation  with  some  of  the  officers 
of  the  Customs,  who  stated  that  they  had  perceived  reductions 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  tibe  revenue  for  three  years,  but  that 
afterwards  the  revenue  gained  an  advantage,  and  they  did  not  see 
why  wine  should  be  an  exception.  Mr.  Boyd  and  Mr.  Boss,  sur- 
veyors-general,  were  the  parties  to  whom  he  alluded.  He  himself 
thought  that  the  loss  of  revenue  would  not  exceed  twenty-five  per 
cent,  the  first  year,  and  that  it  would  gradually  diminish  until  a 
higher  duty  was  received  than  was  now  obtained.  He  thought  that 
in  three  years  the  difference  would  disappear.  This  was  his  own 
opinion.  The  differences  between  Port  and  Masdeu  of  the  same  qua- 
lity are  frill  fifty  per  cent,  in  price.    He  knew  that  Catalonian  and 
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Valencian  wines  had  been  blended  with  Port,  being  three-fourtha 
cheaper.  [The  witness  here  quoted  Colonel  Napier's  History  of 
the  Peninsular  War,  to  show  the  vast  quantity  of  wine  hoarded  in 
some  places  in  Spain,  particularly  Bueda.]  Spanish  red,  Benicarlos, 
Tarragona,  and  Yalentia  wines  are  now  excluded  from  coming  in, 
owing  to  the  rate  of  duty,  except  for  blending  with  Port.  The 
Benicarlos,  introduced  for  that  purpose,  is  considerable,  but  the 
great  supply  is  checked.  The  duty  would  be  six  hundred  or  seren 
hundred  per  cent.  The  witness  did  not  believe  the  introduction  of 
an  ad  valorem  duty  impossible,  because  it  had  been  adopted  in 
America ;  but  the  benefit  of  the  revenue  and  of  trade  would  be 
better  consulted  by  levying  the  duty  upon  quantity.  Wines 
at  a  lower  duty  would  enter  into  consumption  sooner  than  at 
the  higher,  though  the  comparative  proportions  would  still  be  pre- 
served. If  £20,000  were  paid  in  Spanish  red  wines,  from  £130,000 
to  £150,000  would  be  wanted  to  get  them  into  the  market  with  the 
present  duty.  The  witijess  had  prepared  a  calculation  on  the  draw- 
back to  be  paid  by  Q-ovemment.  He  gave  the  duties  on  all  wines 
for  two  years,  from  January  5,  1850,  to  January  5, 1852,  which 
made  a  total  of  £3,598,382.  Of  this,  the  proportion  of  Portugal  red 
wine  at  forty  per  cent,  or  £1,440,000,  adding  French  red  £120,000, 
the  total  would  be  £1,560,000.  Of  white  wine,  on  the  last  year, 
sixty  per  cent,  or  £1,060,000,  half  of  which,  or  six  months,  or 
£530,000  added,  would  make  a  total  of  £2,090,000.  The  total 
which  could  at  the  utmost  be  claimed  of  the  Exchequer,  in  place 
of  the  sum  stated  by  Mr.  Shaw.  Of  this  £2,090,000,  one-third  of 
the  red  and  one-half  of  the  white  wine  should  be  deducted  for  con- 
sumption, leaving  to  be  repaid  £1,305,000.  From  this  a  further 
reduction  must  take  place  from  neglect  of  compliance  with  the 
Excise  and  Customs'  regulations.  All  claim  was  forfeited  without 
exact  compliance  with  the  minute.  This  amount  would  probably  be 
a  million,  leaving  only  £305,000,  and  not  £4,600,000,  as  Mr.  Shaw 
assumed,  to  be  repaid  by  Government.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
dealers  had  neglected  to  comply  with  the  regulations.  The  number 
of  licensed  dealers  who  have  maintained  their  accounts,  if  reckoned 
on  a  semi-official  statement  at  twenty-five  per  cent.,  would  make 
the  sum  £326,000  to  be  returned  for  duty.    Very  large  stocks,  it  i? 
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well  known,  are  unprotected  hj  Excise  accounts.  The  witness 
stated  that  spurious  wines  had  injured  the  Masdeu,  although  the 
spurious  Ports  and  Sherries  had  not  driven  these  wines  out  of  con- 
sumption, because  they  were  long  established  wines.  The  Masdeu, 
too,  was  new  and  green  in  some  cases,  and  the  monstrous  amount 
of  the  duties  prevented  a  stock  sufficiently  large  from  being  kept  to 
mature ;  1600  pipes  of  this  wine  being  consumed  here  in  one  year. 
Mr.  Durand  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Masdeu  vineyard.  He  has 
the  means  from  his  capital,  if  he  had  the  disposition  to  apply  it 
here,  to  pay  duty  but  witness  never  heard  that  he  had  shown  any 
such  intentions. 


ME.  WILLIAM  CHAELES  CAEBONELL, 
Mat  10th. 

Mb.  Gabboksll  had  been  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  en- 
gaged in  the  wine-trade,  and  had  connections  with  Portugal,  Madeira 
and  Erance.  This  witness  was  questioned  as  to  whether  he  had  any 
recollection  as  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Selby  (page  282), 
respecting  the  Masdeu  wine  being  placed  before  a  gentleman,  who 
had  the  management  of  his  house — ^whether  it  was  consistent  with 
his  recollection  of  the  incident.  The  witness  had  only  heard  of 
the  transaction  a  few  weeks  before,  from  Mr.  Selby  himself.  "Wit- 
ness did  not  know  that  such  a  circumstance  as  was  related  by  Mr. 
Selby  had  not  taken  place,  but  had  a  bottle  been  placed  before  him- 
self, at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend,  he  should  not  have  given  an 
opinion  as  to  its  quality.  It  had  never  been  mentioned  by  the 
gentleman,  then  manager,  and  now  a  partner  in  his  house.  He, 
witness,  had  paid  considerable  attention  to  Masdeu.  Mr.  Selby 
had  furnished  him  with  some  of  the  wine,  but  it  was  the  opinion 
of  his  house,  that  it  would  not  do  to  come  into  competition  with 
Port,  and  therefore  witness  declined  it.  Mr.  Selby  had  kindly 
given  them  samples  within  a  month  past,  but  they  had  no  inten- 
tion of  entering  into  the  speculation.  Mr.  Selby  would  not  take 
a  contract  for  5000  pipes  at  £5  a  pipe,  on  the  understanding  that 
it  was  to  be  paid  for  in  eighteen  months,  if  sound.  His  house  had 
never  been  of  opinion  that  the  wine  would  answer.     It  had  been 
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mentioned  on  two  occasions  to  the  witness's  customers, — ^in  one 
case,  three  bottles — in  another,  two  dozen — ^were  sent,  but  he  had 
no  more  applications  for  the  wine.  It  was  quite  correct,  that  the 
only  statement  made  by  Mr.  Selby,  in  which  the  name  of  the 
witness's  house  was  mentioned,  was  "  I  got  a  bottle  of  the  wine 
placed  through  the  medium  of  a  Mend  before  a  gentleman,  who 
had  the  management  of  the  highly  respectable  house  of  Messrs. 
Carbonell,  but  without  acquainting  him  with  the  character  of  the 
wine :  he  drank  it,  which  was  enough  for  me."  The  witness  admitted 
that  this  was  the  only  passage  in  Mr.  Selby's  eyidence  in  which 
his  own  name  was  mentioned,  but  that  he  did  not  wish  it  to  go 
that  it  was  under  his  sanction.  He  did  not  think  if  his  house  had 
approved  of  the  wine,  that  it  should  be  mentioned  there.  This 
witness  was  then  asked  if  it  had  not  be^i  distmctly  stated,  that 
his  house  was  not  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  wine,  how 
then  could  he  infer  that  it  was  intended  Ik)  convey  the  idea,  that 
his  house  had  sanctioned  it  ?  The  witness  replied  he  considered 
it  so.  The  impression  on  his  own  mind  was  that  it  was  Mr.  Sel- 
by's desire  to  convey  the  idea  to  the  Committee  that  the  house  had 
tried  the  wine  unconsciously  and  approved  of  it,  since  it  was  put 
before  a  member  of  the  firm  secretly.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Selby 
fancied,  he  believed  wrongly,  that  any  weight  was  given  by  the 
c^inion  of  his  house  upon  it.  His  house  had  never  considered  it 
would  come  into  competition  with  Port. 


MR.  P.  FEANCIS  MAIEE, 

May  10th. 

This  gentleman  was  a  French  shipper  of  wine,  resident  in  Lon- 
don. He  thought  the  question  before  him  was  a  problem  to  be 
solved  by  those  sitting  there.  He  had  strong  doubts  as  to  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  any  reduction  of  the  duties.  His  name 
he  admitted  had  appeared  to  a  letter  in  the  Daily  News^  dated 
February  10th,  1851,  containing  the  passage  "  There  is  one  tax, 
the  present  excess  in  weight  of  which  completely  realizes  our  pro- 
verb,— *  Q,ui  trop  embrasse,  mal  etreint  ;^ — I  mean  the  tax  on  foreign 
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wines  and  spirits.  I  am  convinced  that  a  reduction  of  duty  on  all 
wines  to  28.  per  gallon,  would  be  eminently  auxiliary  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  repeal  of  other  taxes."  Again :  "  That  if  a  reduction 
were  adopted,  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  years  the  revenue  on  the 
article  would  rise  above  five  or  six  millions."  Again :  "  That  if  the 
reduction  took  place  in  1851,  no  deficiency  in  the  receipts  from 
the  article  would  arise  in  this,  the  first  year  of  the  alteration,  if 
adopted  immediately ;  whereas,  there  is  no  light  wine  to  be  had 
here,  at  the  rate  strangers  are  used  to,  and  are  able  to  pay."  The 
witness  stated  that  he  had  read  a  pamphlet  by  a  gentleman  named 
Shaw.  In  the  face  of  the  Exhibition,  which  was  to  bring  over  so 
many  millions  of  foreigners,  his  former  convictions  were  shaken ; 
he  partook  in  the  illusion  of  other  wine-merchants,  and  expected  a 
large  concourse  of  foreigners,  that  would  not  only  drink  light 
French  wines,  if  they  could  get  them,  but  introduce  the  feshion 
among  the  EngHsh.  He  anticipated  that  a  reduction  of  duty  made 
instantly,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  iucreaae  of  consumption,  would 
most  likely  make  up  the  revenue  at  once.  Before  this  time  witness 
thought,  with  a  reduced  duty,  the  consumption  of  the  fine  wines  of 
France  might  be  expected  to  increase  to  a  great  extent.  Now,  if 
the  duty  were  reduced  to  2s.,  he  did  not  think  the  increase  would 
be  to  any  important  extent.  Witness  supposed  he  had  included 
brandies  when  he  spoke  of  a  revenue  of  five  or  six  millions  in  as 
many  years,  but  the  words  clearly  alluded  to  wine  alone.  Like 
others,  the  witness  supposed  he  must  have  been  mistaken  in  con- 
sequence of  the  expected  influx  of  foreigners,  and. the  fSi^hion  they 
would  give  to  the  English.  He  believed  the  calculation  of  £6,000,000 
was  Mr.  Lancaster's  and  not  his  own.  The  letter  was  written  by 
himself  and  signed,  but  Mr.  Lanca^er  made  a  draft  of  it.  It  was 
sent  to  the  Times  and  refused,  and  a  copy  was  then  sent  to  the 
Daih/  N^ews.  He  would  take  the  responsibility  of  his  own  acts, 
for  he  could  not  extricate  himself  from  the  position  of  a  very  foolish 
man  to  have  signed  a  letter  with  calculations  he  could  not  support. 
He  had  once  held  the  opinions  in  the  letter.  He  had  thought  that 
no  French  minister  dare  recommend  to  his  Government  a  more 
liberal  policy  towards  British  produce,  while  wines  and  brandies 
were  taxed  here  three  hundred  and  five  hundred  per  cent.     That 
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was  the  ground  on  which  he  thought,  in  1851,  the  duty  should  h^ 
reduced  to  2s.    Thinking  the  influx  of  foreigners  would  lead  to  a 
consumption  of  light  wines,  he  had  imported  them  in  1851,  but  no 
increase  of  consumption  occurred  ;  less  was  drunk  than  befcnre. 
The  result  undeceived  him.    The  witness  did  not  admit  that,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  the  duties  were  to  be  reduced  to  2s.  per  gallon, 
as  expressed  in  the  letter  in  the  Daih/  News,  Witness  had  applied 
the  proverb,  "  Qui  trop  emhrassey  mal  Stretnt,**  to  the  tax  on  wine. 
Up  to  the  begioning  of  1851,  his  convictions  were  against  a  reduc- 
tion of  duty.    He  and  his  friends  subsequently  thought  that  the 
best  experiment  they  could  make  of  the  effect  of  the  duties  upon 
consumption  would  be  in  1851,  during  the  Exhibition,  and  that  to 
lower  the  duties  wotdd  be  to  increase  consumption.    The  object 
was  to  obtain  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  duty  to  2s.  per 
gallon.    He  did  not  himself  want  the  duties  lowered  to  make 
increased  investments.      The  witness  acknowledged  his  words 
in  the  letter  published  in  the  Daili/  News,  that  no  light  wine 
was  to  be  had  here  at  the  rate  strangers  were  accustomed  to  pay 
for  it.    He  did  not  increase  his  investments,  but  prepared  his 
stock  in  bond,  as  an  agent  for  a  large  consumption.    The  duty 
was  not  reduced,  the  price  being  the  same ;  strangers  could  not 
get  the  wine  here  as  cheap  as  in  France.     He  did  not  find  any 
more  consumption  of  wine  among  the  friends  he  received  in  1851, 
English  or  foreigners,  than  there  was  before.    All  wines  seemed 
neglected  by  them,  whether  fine  or  light.     He  did  not  see  any  im- 
pediment to  the  keeping  of  wines  generally  in  this  climate  more 
than  in  Holland.     But  certain  French  wines,  as  Burgundy,  keep 
better  in  northern  climates  than  here.     Burgundy  is  consumed 
in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany,  and  drinks  well  here.    He 
always  thought  any  relief  disposed  to  be  given  to  the  wine-growers 
of  France  here,  would  be  very  small,  and  that  the  French  Gh)vem- 
ment  would  not  be  warranted  or  willing  to  grant  corresponding 
advantages  to  British  produce  in  France,  because  he  did  not  think 
an  increased  consumption  of  such  wines  would  happen  here  in 
consequence.    The  witness  confessed  he  had  made  a  great  error  in 
giving  way  to  the  delusion  that  the  Exhibition  would  increase  the 
consumption  of  wine.     His  French  friends,  who  came  over,  drank 
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Madeira,  some  SHeny,  and  the  ladies  a  little  Fort.  Madeira  is 
well  known  in  France ;  witness  also  kept  Port  and  Sherry,  in  his 
house  in  France.  EngUsh  servants  object  to  the  French  Vm  Ordi- 
naire and  drink  brandy  in  France.  Clubs  consume  a  small  quantity 
of  light  French  wine.  It  is  introduced  in  some  families  out  of 
pride,  because  it  is  dear.  Witness  never  drank  anything  but  Cla- 
ret. Port  and  Sherry  are  the  cheapest  drinking  because  they  go 
further  from  their  strength.  If  the  duty  on  brandy  as  well  as 
wine  were  reduced,  it  would  alter  his  opinion  regarding  the  non-re- 
duction of  duties  on  British  produce  by  the  French  Government. 
The  strong  wines  he  thought  had  driven  the  light  ones  out  of  the 
market.  The  climate  would  not  drive  away  the  light  wines  with 
him,  but  that  and  the  popular  habits,  and  the  cost,  had  a  share. 
In  winter  time  and  in  hard  climates,  strong  wines  would  have  the 
better  chance.  He  and  his  correspondents  could  execute  orders 
to  any  extent.  They  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  even  to 
Archangel,  in  the  north,  not  the  light  but  the  good  French  wines, 
which  will  go  any  where.  Light  Burgundy  and  Claret  bear  the 
same  price.  A  bottle  of  light  Ordinaire  runs  from  7id.  to  16d. 
A  shilling  must  be  added  for  the  duty  here.  Tavern  keepers  here 
do  not  charge  according  to  the  fair  wine  price,  but  according  to 
their  other  expenses  and  establishment,  they  making  their  profit  out 
of  the  wine,  more  than  the  dinner.  A  charge  of  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  per  cent,  this  way  is  not  fair,  but  it  is  the  usage. 
He  does  not  think  it  deterred  the  foreigners  at  the  Exhibition 
from  consuming  wine.  He  found  they  drank  bitter  beer  here, 
and  he  had  sent  some  to  his  friends  for  their  consumption.  There 
is  good  beer  made  in  French  Flanders,  Strasburgh,  and  Alsace. 
Those  who  grow  wine,  if  poor,  take  it  in  preference,  those  who  do 
not,  take  beer.  He  could  not  then  say  the  gross  product  of  France. 
The  quantity  of  wine  produced  there  is  immense.  He  did  not 
think  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wine  suited  to  the  English  taste  was 
produced  so  as  to  procure  between  the  two  countries  a  great  in- 
crease of  trade.  Even  in  the  south  of  France  there  are  bad  vin- 
tages. The  exportation,  therefore,  is  more  or  less  uncertain.  The 
wines  exported  to  the  north  of  Europe  are  cheaper  than  those 
consumed  in  Prance.    The  Bordeaux  sent  to  Hamburgh  averages 
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from  £2  to  £6  the  Hogshead  at  Bordeaux.  In  Belgium,  Bur- 
gundy is  consumed  for  red,  and  the  Loire  wines  for  white.  The 
average  is  from  £3  to  £8  or  £10.  The  north  of  rrance  makes 
good  beer,  and  Normandy  excellent  cider ;  the  people  generally 
preferring  what  they  make  themselves.  Beyond  certain  places  in 
the  south,  beer  cannot  be  had  at  all ;  in  Paris  it  is  not  good. 
Witness  supposed  this  was  owing  to  the  climate.  Wines  will  keep 
as  well  here  as  in  the  north  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Bremen  or 
Dantzic.  Light  Burgundy  may  be  an  exception.  Beer  is  prefer- 
able to  most  bad  wines.  So  much  low  wine  cannot  be  grown  at 
the  price  supposed,  because  the  localities  where  it  might  be  grown 
are  too  far  from  a  shipping  port  or  are  not  in  the  vicinity  of  places  of 
large  consumption.  Fine  vintages  meet  a  ready  sale :  the  difficulty 
is  to  get  rid  of  the  product  of  bad  ones.  This  witness  expected  to 
do  by  lowering  the  duties  in  1851.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  as  in 
answer  to  a  previous  question  might  be  inferred,  that  though 
cheaper  it  would  not  be  so  favom^te  a1)everage  as  beer.  He  meant 
that  such  beer  was  brewed  here  as  would  keep  out  low  wines 
brought  here  at  a  very  low  figure.  He  had  made  a  great  mistake  in 
recommending  a  wine  reduction  before  taxes  on  windows  and  tea. 
He  had  thought  for  nineteen  years  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  French  wines  would  not  increase  the  consumption.  His  con- 
victions were  shaken  by  a  pamphlet  written  by  a  gentleman  named 
Shaw,  and  he  was  now  ashamed  of  his  error.  The  committee  might 
draw  their  own  conclusions  as  to  whether  he  made,  or  not,  a  still 
greater  mistake  in  1852  than  1851.  Prance  produces  red  wines 
which  have  an  analogy  with  Portuguese  and  Spanish  wines,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Masdeu.  A  small  quantity  might  come  into  con- 
sumption here,  not  as  a  substitute,  but  in  connection  with  Port,  for 
those  who  might  prefer  a  lighter  sort  of  that  wine.  The  witness 
did  not  belong  to  the  south  of  France,  which  is  most  favoured  by 
the  climate.  Thinks  the  quantity  of  EoussiUon  wine,  some  very 
fine  indeed,  would  be  large,  but  had  no  positive  data  to  render  on 
the  subject.  The  fiaier  class  of  Burgundy,  Champagne,  and  Claret 
could  not  be  increased.  The  French  wanted  to  find  a  market  for 
their  bad  wines,  and  a  reduction  of  duty  would  not  much  influence 
the  consumption  of  those  wines  in  this  country.    Provence  and 
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Languedoc  wines  were  of  a  sweet  acid.  "Witness  supposed  the  freight 
from  Port  Vendres  or  Marseilles  to  London  would  be  £2  per  pipe. 
The  wines  of  the  south  are  not  mixed  with  the  northern  wines  in 
IVanee,  only  with  very  low  wines.  The  hogshead  is  two  hectolitres 
or  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  litres  more.  The  gauge  of  Bordeaux 
is  228.  Vin  du  Commerce  meant  a  manufactured  wine.  The  freight 
from  Port  Vendres  to  London  might  be  20s.  if  you  freighted  a 
ship.  He  did  not  deal  in  Portugal  nor  peninsular  wines.  "Witness 
did  not  know  positively  the  amount  of  wine  exported  from  Prance. 
The  export  of  wine  to  Hamburgh,  where  beer  is  produced,  is  more 
per  head  from  Prance  than  from  Prance  to  England.  He  feared 
there  would  be  no  increased  importation  of  Prench  wines  unless 
they  had  a  sort  of  monopoly  to  keep  out  other  wines.  The  Prench 
ground  here  was  kept  now  tolerably  well,  but  without  an  increase ; 
while  a  large  increase  in  the  growth  of  the  fine  wines  of  Portugal, 
Cadiz,  and  Madeira  was  doubtful.  Knew  no  article  more  difficult 
to  deal  with  than  wine.  THbre  is  a  complete  manufactory  of  wine 
at  Cette  if  any  kind  is  desired,  it  may  be  had  at  notice.  "Winejs 
go  from  Cette  to  the  north  of  Germany,  the  Baltic,  the  North 
of  Prance,  and  to  all  the  world.  These  wines  would  sell  much 
better  here  in  the  natural  state.  They  manufiwjture  them  to  get  a 
better  price,  what  is  worth  sixpence  they  thus  get  a  shilling  for. 
"Wherever  science  has  come  to  the  aid  of  Burgundy  wine,  it  has 
done  harm.  To  coimt^ract  the  effect  of  the  seasons,  a  great  chemist 
advised  them  to  put  sugar  in  their  vats,  a  pound  to  a  hogshead  of 
^apes.  It  was  found  injurious,  and  ultimately  abandoned,  after 
getting  the  Burgundy  wine  an  ill  name.  Macon  is  a  nice  wine, 
and  finds  a  ready  sale  in  Prance,  though  it  has  not  the  elasticity 
and  quality  of  the  Burgundy  wines.  Of  those  wines  near  Dijon 
or  Nuits  there  are  some  from  20s,  to  £50  grown  at  such  a  short 
distance  from  each  other  as  from  that  house  to  "Westminster  bridge. 
There  is  good  red  wine  near  Saumur  on  the  Loire ;  the  principal 
export  thence  is  of  white  wine,  the  best  being  produced  at  Vivieres, 
near  Tours.  He  does  not  think  that  six  or  seven  houses  in  the 
trade  at  Bordeaux  have  as  much  as  £100,000  stock  of  wine  in  their 
vaults.  His  own  house  at  Bordeaux  had  from  4000  to  6000  tuns,  or 
from  20,000  to  24,000  hogsheads  on  the  average.    Bordeaux  can  ship 
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a  good  wine  at  £3  per  hogshead,  but  he  feared  the  quality  would 
not  sell  here.  He  now  thought  the  duty  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  consumption  of  French  wines  here,  nor  can  he  give  a  positive 
answer  that  it  would  be  better  to  maintain  the  existing  duty  or 
reduce  it  to  28.  The  wines  the  witness  shipped  were  generally 
expensive  wines.  It  would  require  a  large  capital  to  carry  on  the 
trade  in  either  case.  A  large  capital  is  required  for  fine  wines,  but 
not  annually.  Fine  wines  are  got  once  in  four  or  five  years.  If 
in  such  a  year  £100,000  were  sunk,  it  woidd  come  back  annually 
by  sales,  as  the  wine  is  shipped  at  two  or  three  years  old.  A  large 
trade  in  low  wines  requires  a  continual  employment  of  capital,  but 
it  must  be  constantly  replacing.  The  change  of  duty  would  not 
injure  the  stocks  abroad  or  at  home,  though  as  to  the  latter  he 
would  rather  decline  a  certain  opinion.  The  transit  of  Burgundy 
here,  even  in  bottles,  is  precarious.  It  requires  three  years  in  plant- 
ing a  vineyard  before  wine  is  made ;  at  five  it  is  in  full  produce* 
An  older  vineyard  is  always  best,  because  then  some  of  the  plants 
are  removed,  the  young  give  certain  qualities,  and  the  old  vines 
other  qualities,  which  are  mixed  to  form  fine  wine.  If  the  duty 
were  reduced  to  Is.  no  increase  of  production  for  exportation  could 
take  place  for  these  four  or  five  years.  The  Var,  Gard,  Herault, 
Aude,  and  Eastern  Pyrenees  produce  a  large  quantity  of  wine. 
The  statistics  may  be  had  of  the  Grovemment  officers.  The  owner 
may  consume  what  wine  he  pleases,  without  any  notice  from  the 
Excise  officer,  but  a  permit  must  be  had  as  soon  as  it  is  to  be  moved, 
even  into  the  owner's  house  in  the  town. 


ME.  JOSEPH  PEESTWICH. 
Mat  11th. 

Me.  Peestwioh  is  a  merchant  in  Mark  Lane,  London :  his  father 
and  himself  had  been  in  business  there  altogether  fi%  years.  His 
trade  was  formerly  considerable  with  France,  but  now  it  is  more 
general  with  Spain  and  Portugal.  He  had  visited  France,  and  other 
wine-producing  countries,  and  had  resided  some  months  together  in 
Champagne,  in  the  way  of  business.     The  subject  of  the  duties 
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had  occupied  hia  consideration  for  many  years.  He  is  acquainted 
with  the  capabilities  of  Prance,  and  thinks  the  duties  press  heavily 
upon  trade.  There  should  be  a  large  reduction,  in  order  to  bring 
the  wines  into  general  consumption ;  the  reduction  should  be  to 
Is.  the  gallon.  It  would  be  difficult  to  state  the  value  of  the  wines 
of  France,  they  vary  so  much.  The  average  has  been  given  at 
eleven  francs  the  hectolitre.  Still  there  would  be  wines  that  might 
be  imported  at  from  800  to  600  francs  the  tun  of  four  hogsheads. 
A  duty  of  la.  on  the  hogshead  of  forty-six  gallons,  would  be  46s. 
upon  the  value  of  £4  or  £5 ;  a  duty  of  about  half,  or  fifty  per  cent, 
no  the  average  of  the  wines  that  came  in ;  some  wines  would  come 
in  at  a  lower  rate.  He  had  tried  a  great  variety  of  wine,  some  of 
which  was  suitable  for  this  country,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  them  into  general  consumption,  and  the  want  of  at- 
tention, the  consumption  in  a  few  years  became  restricted  to 
Claret  and  Champagne.  The  Champagne  wines  of  the  south  of 
iVance ;  the  vrines  of  the  Ehone,  of  Burgundy,  and  of  the  Loire, 
retained  a  consumption  for  a  short  time.  The  wealthier  classes 
would  consume  French  wines  more  largely  with  less  duty.  The 
consumption  of  French  wines  would  not  for  some  years  predomi- 
nate over  those  of  the  Peninsula :  nor  would  the  consumption  of 
them,  he  thought,  at  first  be  great,  except  of  Champagne.  The 
witness  knows  the  wines  of  the  Pyrenees  much  resembling  those  of 
Portugal  and  Spain,  but  wanting  the  distinctive  character.  "Wit* 
ness  did  not  know  whether  Masdeu  passes  for  Port  in  any  case, 
but  much  of  it  finds  its  way  into  this  country,  and  is  sold ;  how  it 
is  used,  he  does  not  know.  To  a  certain  extent  that  wine  was 
sold  for  Port,  as  he  believed ;  but  the  character  of  Port  was  too 
distinctive  for  those  accustomed  to  its  use  to  be  deceived  in  it. 
It  is  probably  used  for  negus,  as  much  of  the  low  red  wines  of 
Spain  are  consumed.  "Witness  was  of  opinion,  that  wines  in  ge- 
neral should  be  viewed  on  their  own  merits,  and  not  as  substitutes 
for  Port,  or  any  other  wine.  Itoussillon  could  not  deceive  an  ex- 
perienced taste  in  Port ;  its  character  is  distinctive :  the  grape  m 
of  a  different  variety.  The  witness  thought  that  if  attention  had 
been  directed  solely  to  the  wiu^  in  the  case  before  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Selby,  the  mistake  could  not  have  occurred.    The  brand  on 
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tke  cask  would  be  like  the  mint  stamp  upon  gold :  it  might  mak« 
a  different  metal  pass  current,  where  the  wine  would  not  warrant 
its  position.  He  believed  the  wine  had  been  used  for  blending,  as 
the  two  assimilate  enough  for  that.  It  might  be  possible  to  blend 
them  half  and  half,  because  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  cheap  wine 
used  for  certain  classes  of  consumers,  whose  tastes  are  not  delicate 
enough  to  discriminate  the  difference.  The  Oriental  Pyrenees 
produce  300,000  hectolitres,  or  6,000,600  gallons,  about  70,000 
pipes.  With  care  and  cultivation  the  quantity  might  be  increased, 
but  that  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  southern  district  of 
France.  The  &ironde  district  produces  1,000,000  hogsheads 
anntially,  consisting  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  red  and  white  Bor- 
deaux, a  large  proportion  of  which  is  suited  for  the  English  market. 
The  produce  of  Champagne  is  10,000,000  gallons  annually — that  is 
the  department  of  the  Mame.  The  whole  of  the  wine  is  not 
that  known  as  Champagne,  which  is  limited  to  a  small  comparative 
area,  divided  into  the  river  and  mountain  wines.  The  red  wines 
have  given  way  to  the  making  of  the  white  sparkling  wines.  The 
ted.  wine  made  assimilates  to  Burgundy,  and  used  to  be  exported 
to  Belgium.  It  will  bear  a  sea  voyage  well.  The  total  produce 
of  France,  in  1847,  was  35,000,000  hectolitres,  or  800,000,000 
gallons.*  The  quantity  introduced  here  is  so  small,  that  the  pro- 
portion, 400,000  gallons,  is  only  one  to  eight  thousand  upon  the 
total  production  of  France ;  so  that  the  exact  proportion  suitable 
here,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  France  could  supply  the  wine 
wanted  by  herself  alone,  without  planting  another  stock.  Wit- 
ness thought  that  the  duty  would  lose  at  Is.  a  gallon  at  first;  and 
that  it  would  be  many  years  before  it  could  recover  itself.  It 
would  then  improve  the  revenue  considerably;  say,  in  eight  or 
ten  years.  The  deficiency  would  continue  until  the  wine  came 
into  general  use.  Mr.  Prestwich  did  not  think  that  the  increased 
consumption  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wines  would  be  such  as 
to  make  g^od  the  deficiency  before  the  French  wines  got  way  with 
the  public.     There  would  be  a  veiy  large  increase  of  consumption 

*  It  has  been  estimated  at  924,000,000  gallons,  valued  at  622,922,040 
francs,  of  which  the  towns  consumed  8,670,000  hectolitres,  and  the  country 
19,122,707.—Ed. 
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directly,  but,  he  thought,  not  qqual  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  to 
1b.  for  a  few  years.  He  thought  the  falling  off  would  be  to  half 
the  revenue,  but  it  would  be  gradually  bettering  after  the  first 
year,  until  it  reached  the  present  amount.  There  would  be  the 
drawback,  too,  to  be  added ;  therefore  a  large  deficiency  would 
accrue  the  first  year,  unless  it  were  spread  over  several  years.  A 
duty  of  2s.  would  lessen  the  deficiency,  and  this  sum  would  be 
better  for  the  revenue,  and  Is.  for  the  interest  of  the  trade; 
bringing  in  the  lower  wines.  Mr.  Prestwich  believed  a  Is.  duty 
would  ultimately  exceed  that  received  on  2s.  The  whole  would  be  a 
question  of  time,  in  a  great  degree ;  but  the  Is.  would  give  the  larger 
ultimate  revenue.  It  might  displace  some  spirits,  but  not  beer. 
The  French  consumption  of  wine  is  twenty  gallons  per  head. 
Paris  consumed  more  than  a  hectolitre,  or  twenty-two  gallons,  per 
head  in  1836.  There  are  many  capabilities  of  increasing  the 
export  of  wine  to  England.  Taking  the  wines  of  Prance  at 
800,000,000  gallons,  Lenoire  considers  a  sixth  good,  a  sixth  pass- 
able, a  sixth  drinkable,  three-sixths  vary  from  bad  to  indifferent. 
Therefore,  only  taking  the  first  two-sixths,  there  are  200,000,000 
gallons  fit  for  consumption  here.  The  wines  of  Bordeaux  and 
Champagne  being  wines  of  the  north,  would  come  more  generally 
into  consumption,  being  more  delicate  and  not  so  strong  as  those 
of  the  south.  The  latter  are  less  careftdly  cultivated.  The  wines 
of  Champagne  are  increasing  from  reduction  in  price,  freight,  and 
transport.  The  Champagne  made  has  kept  pace  with  the  demand, 
and,  if  anything,  is  rather  lower  than  it  used  to  be,  speaking  of  the 
middling  and  lower  classes,  Of  the  800,000,000  gallons  of  wine 
made,  three-sevenths  are  used  on  the  spot,  the  other  four-sevenths 
are  sent  to  other  districts  or  exported,  A  large  quantity  is  dis- 
tilled. The  overplus  of  great  vintages  and  bad  wine  are  distilled. 
It  is  often  much  more  profitable  to  distil  wine  on  account  of 
the  spirit  than  to  leave  it  as  wine.  The  distillation  gives 
5,000,000  of  hectolitres.  The  distillation  of  wine  is  much  ex- 
tended to  what  it  was ;  but  aay  statement  of  5,000,000  hec- 
tolitres in  five  departments  of  the  south  must  be  exaggerated. 
The  export  trade  of  the  south  of  Prance  has  much  increased 
of   late,    from  better  cultivation.     Corsica  produces  6,000,000 
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gallons  of  stout  wine,  like  that  of  the  south  of  France. 
Mr.  Prestwich  had  not  visited  Spain  nor  Portugal.  In  those 
countries  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  correctly,  as  in 
France,  the  quantity  grown.  Catalonia  had  been  stated  to  pro- 
duce alone,  in  good  years,  600,(X)0  pipes  of  wine.  In  the  Basque, 
Biscay,  and  Navarre  the  product  is  large ;  but  the  management 
defective.  Central  Spain  could  furnish  good  wines,  but  they 
would  hardly  come  here.  In  the  maritime  provinces,  he  believed, 
the  wine  resources  were  great — ^inexhaustible,  compared  with  the 
consumption  here.  Besides  Catalonia,  600,000  pipes,  Toledo  pro-, 
duces  5,000,000  gallons  annually,  and  Valencia  8,000,000  gallons. 
The  quantities  produced  elsewhere,  except  the  Sherry  district, 
have  not  been  ascertained;  of  the  last  the  witness  could  give  no  in- 
formation. The  capabilities  of  Spain  were  great ;  the  mode  of  culti- 
vation neglected,  and  with  bad  roads  they  were  still  undeveloped. 
The  wines  produced  in  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  are  large  in  quan- 
tity, and  might  be  all  improved  by  cultivation.  The  present  duties 
enhance  the  value  of  the  cheap  French  wines,  and  discourage 
importation  at  a  moderate  price.  It  is  now  more  economical  to 
consimie  peninsular  wines,  the  taste  for  which  has  arisen  from  the 
force  of  circumstances.  At  the  same  price,  the  fieiy  wine  would 
go  further  than  the  French.  Two  bottles  of  one  would  be  drank 
to  one  of  the  other.  There  would  be  an  inmiediate  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  those  who  took  French  wines,  having  been 
accustomed  to  them.  In  a  few  years  the  taste  would  become 
more  general  in  flavour  of  French  wines.  Those  who  consumed 
Port  and  Sherry  would  not,  many  of  them,  take  soon  to  French 
wines;  but  in  the  mean  while  a  new  generation  would  spring 
up,  and  this  would  not  fail  to  do  so ;  the  increasing  acquaintance 
with  the  Continent  would  tend  to  this  effect,  as  the  facilities 
for  continental  intercourse  increased.  The  deficiency  in  the 
revenue  would  rapidly  recover  itself.  The  increased  consump- 
tion of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wines,  as  well  as  of  French, 
would  have  a  tendency  to  do  this,  for  the  first  increase  would 
probably  fall  on  the  peninsular  wines.  He  should  increase  his 
investments  largely  in  such  a  case.  As  to  the  extent  of  con- 
sumption at  first,  it  must  be  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  now 
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but  he  should  look  for  a  large  increase,  and  invest  directly 
upon  a  reduction  of  duty.  He  should  expect  an  increased  con- 
sumption among  the  better  class  of  artizans,  the  working  and 
the  middle  classes.  The  labouring  classes  now  drink  beer ;  the 
class  above  them  beer  and  a  little  spirits;  those  above  them 
drink  spirits ;  and  next  come  the  opulent,  who  are  now  the  drinkers 
of  the  large  quantity  of  Erench  wines.  The  whole  is  a  question  of 
ways  and  means.  Something  is  to  be  attributed  to  habit.  The 
middle  classes,  for  the  most  part,  consume  Port  and  Sherry.  The 
use  of  Port  and  Sherry  would  be  introduced  largely  among  those 
who  are  now  consumers  of  a  little  of  both,  and  the  class  that  now  uses 
them  less  restrictedly  as  to  means,  would  try  French  wines  also, 
tempted  by  the  reduction  of  price.  He  would  look  to  taking  the 
Erench  wines,  as  abroad,  in  the  way  of  an  agreeable  beverage,  out 
of  tumblers.  The  change  to  such  a  habit  would  be  a  work  of  time, 
gradually  brought  about,  but  the  precise  time  could  not  be  stated. 
The  loss  to  the  revenue  must  be  purely  conjectural.  The  demand 
in  this  country  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  prosperity  of  a 
district.  Sometimes  wine  is  bought,  at  others  spirits.  As  circum- 
stances alter  this  way,  the  taste  is  transferred.  Among  farmers,  for 
example,  from  beer  and  spirits  to  wine,  and  vice  versd,  is  according 
to  circumstances.  The  present  spirit  consumed  here  would  be 
equal  in  strength  to  100,000,000  gallons  of  wine  drank  as  brandy 
and  water.  But  then  some  of  the  spirits  are  drank  raw,  so  that 
accurate  data  cannot  be  formed  any  way  to  ascertain  the  reduction 
of  consumption.  A  certain  quantity  of  spirits  might  be  superseded 
by  the  wine,  stiU  all  must  be  conjectural.  The  witness  would  look 
to  a  rapid  recovery  of  the  revenue.  The  loss  of  revenue  the  first 
year  must  much  depend  on  the  amount  of  drawback.  Eventually, 
the  witness  should  look  to  Erench  wines  to  increase  the  revenue. 
There  is  no  mode  of  estimating  the  average  prices  of  the  Erench 
wines  compared  with  those  of  the  Peniasula.  The  average  price  in 
Erance  is  15f.  61c.  the  hectolitre,  or  about  6d.  the  gallon  all  round. 
The  pressure  of  the  duty  upon  the  low  and  middle  wines  of  Erance 
has  interfered  with  the  consumption  of  the  more  expensive,  the 
export  of  which  is  large  ia  value,  but  small  in  amount.  The  Hmited 
export  of  Erance  to  4i2,500,000  gallons  for  aU  the  world  (six  times 
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the  quantity  of  all  the  wines  imported  into  England  from  every 
quarter),  shows  that  there  must  be  some  other  cause  to  limit  it — 
either  the  home  consumption,  or  no  demand  out  of  Prance,  and  the 
interference  of  foreign  duties.    Tet  42,500,000  is  a  large  export. 
Wine  might  possibly  displace  a  certain  quantity  of  beer  among  the 
present  consumers.     The  consumption  of  French  wines  would  not 
increase  at  first,  beyond  that  of  the  wines  of  Portugal  and  Spain ; 
the  tastes  would  change  by  time  to  some  extent.     The  same  thing 
would  apply  to  spirits  and  beer,  if  the  introduction  of  wine  took 
place.    Beer  must  retain  the  larger  share  of  consumption  of  the 
labouring  classes ;  but  if  the  change  were  only  to  two  or  three  out 
of  twenty  in  that  class  alone,  it  would  lead  to  an  increase  of  two  or 
three  times  the  present  consumption  of  wine.  Spread  over  a  number 
of  years,  at  a  Is.  duty,  the  revenue  would  not  be  replaced  in  less 
than  eight  or  ten  years.    The  rapid  recovery  the  witness  spoke  of, 
was  under  a  2s.  duty.    The  consumption  would  be  greater,  but 
would  stiU  run  upon  Ports  and  Sherries,  from  habit  having  made 
a  taste  for  them  under  the  high  prices.     This  arises  from  long 
usage  and  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  lighter  wines  of  France. 
Persons  in  the  country,  judging  from  local  experience,  think  there 
would  not  be  a  large  consumption  of  French  wines  on  a  reduction 
of  duty,  because  the  run  is  now  so  much  on  Port  and  Sherry.    Such 
persons  have  had  no  experience  of  light  cheap  wines.    They  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  wines  of  France.    How  the  present  con- 
sumption of  French  wines  is  distributed  cannot  be  known.    French 
wines  here  are  in  large  use  among  those  who  can  afford  to  buy 
them.     The  mean^i  of  affording  them  decreasing,  the  consumption 
decreases.  A  moderate  duty  would  tend  greatly  to  their  consump- 
tion, as  a  taste  for  them,  through  the  intercourse  with  the  Conti- 
nent, uapidly  increases.     The  consumption  of  peninsular  wines 
would  at  first  be  greater,  as  it  depends  upon  their  strength  making 
them  go  further,  and  being  therefore  more  economical.    The 
alcohol  or  strength  in  these  wines,  and  the  habituated  flavour,  tend 
to  retain  them  in  use,  in  their  distinctive  character.  The  consimip- 
tion  of  French  wines  would  fall  at  first  upon  those  best  known  here, 
now  consumed  by  the  wealthy ;  but  there  are  large  varieties  of 
wines  grown  in  France  at  present  wholly  unknown  here.    That 
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country  would  fumisli  large  supplies,  all  standing  on  their  own 
distinctive  merits.  In  tlie  south  of  Prance  there  are  strong  white 
and  red  wines  now  excluded  by  the  duty.  The  expense  and  risk  of 
which  it  would  not  answer  to  run.  There  has  been  an  increased  de- 
mand since  the  reduction  in  Champagne.  The  witness,  in  reply  to  one 
question  as  to  retail  sale  houses,  stated  that  he  readily  understood 
why  Champagne  should  be  drawn  and  served  to  the  lower  classes 
at  6d.  the  gill,  but  not  Moselle  and  Hock.  It  would  be  evidence 
of  a  change  of  taste.  A  pipe  a  week  so  consumed  would  indicate 
a  change  of  taste.  The  consumption  of  Prench  wines  had  been 
nearly  stationary  for  ten  years  past.  An  increased  demand  in  1825 
had  not  been  maintained.  This  decline  was  attributable  to  the 
high  duties.  The  consumption  of  Champagne  increased  when  the 
price  fell ;  that  of  other  Prench  wines,  at  the  usual  prices,  remaraed 
the  same.  The  middle  and  lower  classes  of  Champagne  had  fallen, 
not  the  best-  They  had  found,  which  they  did  not  suppose  before, 
that  such  wines  would  sell  here.  Marsala  was  a  new  wiue,  now 
well  established,  yet  unknown  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The  mer- 
chant now  fears  to  introduce  new  wines  on  account  of  the  duty. 
"Witness  would  introduce  many  new  wines  with  a  lower  duty,  which 
cannot  now  be  done.  "Were  the  duty  reduced,  the  stock  of  wine 
that  might  come  in  is  so  large,  that,  except  with  the  highest  priced 
Clarets,  it  would  have  no  effect  on  price.  If  the  demand  were  ten  or 
twenty  times  as  large  as  it  is,  the  proportion  it  would  bear  to  the 
Prench  produce  would  be  only  one-eighth  per  cent.  The  Prench 
distil  much  brandy  from  wine,  the  excess  of  their  produce,  in  a 
limited  sense.  This  would  cease  in  case  of  a  reduction  of  duty. 
The  witness  would  be  prepared  to  introduce  good  wine  immediately 
at  a  Is.  duty,  if  the  wine  were  free  here,  at  a  cost  of  80s.  It  would 
be  a  safe  speculation.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
about  the  change  of  duty  in  the  trade.  Some  are  very  well  satisfied 
it  should  remain  as  it  is,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  dealers 
demand  a  reduction  of  duty.  A  speedy  settlement  should  be  made 
upon  a  permanent  basis.  There  should  be  no  such  stagnation  again 
in  the  wine  trade  as  was  caused  by  the  negotiations  of  1843.  The 
question  ought  to  be  settled  finally.  Parliament  should  adopt  some 
new  method  in^  settling  this  point.     The  settlement  on  one  duty 
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iaa  never  been  made  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  fluctuation  has 
always  been  among  high-rate  duties.  The  trade  has  been  imsettled 
and  not  satisfied  in  consequence.  "  The  holders  of  large  stocks, 
in  consequence  of  the  large  siims  they  have  invested  in  duties, 
would  oppose  any  plan  for  an  immediate  reduction."  To  this  Mr. 
Prestwich  replied,  that  they  would  participate  largely  in  the  effect 
of  the  reduction,  and  would  have  the  largest  share  of  the  increased 
consumption.  Yet  many  of  them  think  it  better  that  the  duties 
were  left  as  they  are,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  draw- 
back on  any  reduction  of  duty.  The  unequal  character  of  the 
vintages  applies  principally  to  the  north  of  France,  and  to  Bordeaux. 
In  the  south  the  vintages  are  pretty  uniform.  The  witness  looked 
to  the  very  small  proportion  the  consumption  of  this  country  bears 
to  the  produce  of  Erance,  and  the  enormous  increase  that  might 
take  place  here  without  affecting  their  stocks.  It  is  only  in  a  few 
years  that  the  first  vintages  produce  wines  of  the  very  highest 
quality,  such  as  Chateau  Margaux  and  Lafitte.  In  years  when 
Port  wines  have  been  scarce  and  dear,  a  large  importation  of  that 
class  of  wines  has  occurred,  and  then  none  have  been  imported. 
They  were  designed  to  take  the  place  of  low  Port  wines,  and  partly 
to  be  sold  in  their  own  character.  How  they  go  into  consumption 
the  witness  did  not  know  from  personal  experience. 


ME.  JAMES  LAURIE, 
Mat  11th. 

Mb.  Latjbie  is  a  wine-merchant,  inBilliter  Street,  who  had  been 
twenty-one  years  in  business.  His  trausactions  were  with  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Madeira.  He  had  visited  all  three  countries  in  the 
course  of  his  business.  He  had  been  in  Andalusia,  Cadiz,  and  the 
bordering  country,  and  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Madeira 
shipping  house  of  Phelps  and  Laurie.*     He  thinks  the  present 

*  He  is  the  laborious  author  of  the  "  Universal  Exchange  Tables ;"  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  valuable  commercial  works  extant. — Ed. 
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duties  excessive,  considered  in  relation  to  the  cost,  carriage,  and 
value  of  the  wine.  An  ad  valorem  duty  is  not  practicable.  A 
uniform  duty  of  Is.  would  be  the  thing.  He  knows  that  in  the 
United  States  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  imposed.  He 
presented  the  committee  with  a  useful  table  of  the  duty  per  cent, 
so  paid  (niunbered  Table  4).  Thus,  a  pipe  of  wine,  at  £5  value, 
paid  there  £2  duty;  of  £10,  £4;  of  £15,  £6;  of  £20,  £8;  of 
£50,  £20  5  and  so  on  up  to  £100  value,  which  paid  £40.  Mr. 
Laurie  also  produced  a  statement  (Table  No.  1)  showing  the  pre- 
sent duty  per  cent,  here  upon  their  value.  Thus  at  £5  per  butt 
or  pipe,  according  to  the  wines  of  different  countries,  the  duty  is 
624,  664,  531,  266,  177,  363,  676,  606,  and  678  per  cent. ;  on 
wine  at  £10  value,  it  is  312,  332,  266,  133,  87,  269,  338,  303, 
and  289  per  cent. ;  on  wine  at  £20  value,  it  is  156,  166,  133, 
66, 43, 134, 169, 152,  and  144  per  cent. ;  and  so  on  up  to  wine  of 
£65  value,  on  which  it  is  48,  51,  and  41  per  cent.  The  above 
differences  depending  on  the  different  wines,  given  in  butts,  pipes, 
or  aums,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  witness  stated,  for  example,  that 
a  hogshead  of  French  wine  at  £6  is  equal  to  2s.  7id.  per  gallon, 
irrespective  of  duty  or  charges,  or  to  5Jd.  a  bottle  of  six  to  the 
gallon.  The  same  money  is  brought  out  for  a  butt  of  Sherry  at 
£14  per  108  gallons,  or  5id.  Madeira,  at  £12  per  pipe  of  92 
gallons,  the  same  sum  of  5Jd.  Lisbon,  at  £16,  is  5id.  the  bottle, 
of  117  gallons  to  the  pipe.  Mountain,  the  same,  at  £14  per  105 
gallons.  Marsala  comes  in  at  £12.  Teneriffe  between  £13  and 
£14  per  100  gallons.  [The  Table  No.  2  showed  the  state  of  the 
present  duties  on  wines  and  spirits.  "Wines  are  eighty  per  cent, 
in  strength  under  proof  spirits,  and  pay  a  duty  of  5s.  9d.  per  gallon 
and  five  per  cent.  English  Grin,  at  proof,  pays  Is.  3id.  per  bottle. 
The  drunkenness  of  the  poorer  population  is  no  longer  matter 
of  surprise.  Table  3  showed  the  duty  per  cent,  on  wine  at 
Is.  per  gallon.  This  duty  on  wine  of  £5  per  pipe  would  be  just 
100  per  cent. ;  on  £10,  50  per  cent. ;  on  £20,  25  per  cent. ;  on 
£30,  £16  13s.  4d.  per  cent. ;  on  £50,  10  per  cent. ;  and  on  £75, 
£6  13s.  4d.  per  cent.  Table  5  showed  the  cost  of  wiues  imported 
from  foreign  countries,  per  the  packages  of  those  countries ;  also,  of 
the  gaUon  and  bottle,  exclusive  of  duty,  bottling,  charges,  profits,  &c.] 
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The  present  rate  of  duty  excludes  a  great  number  of  parsons  from 
drinking  wine  who  only  possess  moderate  means.  Our  duties  are 
enormous,  and  the  surprise  of  every  foreigner,  as  they  range  from 
six  hundred  and  seventy-six  per  cent,  on  Lisbon,  to  twenty-two 
on  Claret  of  the  highest  price,  or  £60  the  hogshead,  with  a  duty 
of  £13  5s.  8d.  The  state  of  the  spirit  duties  too,  in  all  but 
brandy,  holds  out  every  temptation  to  spirit-drinking.  Wine  has 
never  been  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  alcoholic  qualities.  K  it  were 
of  twenty  per  cent,  alcohol,  the  duty  would  be  only  2id.  the 
bottle  in  place  of  ll^d.  Foreign  brandy  pays  2s.  6d.  per  bottle. 
English  Gin  7s.  lOd.  the  gallon,  or  Is.  SJd.  the  bottle.  Whiskey 
in  Scotland  only  7id.,  and  in  Ireland  only  5id.  the  bottle.  If 
the  duty  on  wine  was  Is.,  good  Sherry  might  be  had  for  9d,  or 
lOd.,  irrespective  of  profit  to  the  dealer.  The  people,  cannot  get 
wine,  and  they  drink  spirits.  The  reduction  would  tend  to  make 
people  more  moral,  and  be  equally  productive  to  the  exchequer. 
The  witness  was  convinced  that  if  the  duty  were  reduced  to 
Is.,  and  the  people  could  get  a  decent  bottle  of  Sherry  at  Is.  or 
Is.  2d.  a  bottle,  there  would  be  a  gain  to  the  revenue.  Por 
the  first  year  ihere  might  be  a  loss,  but  he  did  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Preetwich  that  the  loss  would  be  so  great.  At  the  end 
of  two  years  it  would  be  completely  recovered.  It  would  iur 
crease  above  its  present  amount  in  two  or  three  years.  He  did 
not  think  the  increase  would  be  as  high  as  Mr.  Shaw  stated, 
but  thought  it  would  be  500,000  or  000,000  gallons  in  the 
third  year,  and  go  on  for  ten  years  till  it  was  double  what  it  is 
now.  The  witness  did  not  think  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  work 
here  as  in  tbe  United  States,  The  object  there  is  to  admit  wines 
under  £20  value  of  our  money  at  medium  rates.  They  invoice 
the  wines  in  three  modes.  Thus  if  it  is  sent  frtmi  London  by  a 
party  speculating  here  to  an  agent  there,  he  marks  the  invoice  and 
takes  it  to  the  consul,  and  makes  a  declaration  that  it  is  true  as 
to  the  cost.  If  it  goes  to  his  agent  in  N'ew  York,  he  makes  a 
declaration  that  he  is  the  agent,  and  that  this  is  the  only  invoice 
he  has  received,  and  that  it  is  true.  It  thus  passes,  subject  to  a 
little  examination.  They  sometimes  find  fiiult  as  to  the  quality, 
and  a  bottle  is  sent  to  the  Customs'  offices.    If  they  find  it  much 
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under  valu«,  an  investigation  takes  place.  The  system  would  not 
do  here,  there  is  such  a  variety  and  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
qualities.  In  New  York,  the  wines  having  passed  the  Custom 
House,  are  placed  in  the  private  stores  of  the  merchants,  but 
under  the  lock  and  key  of  the  Customs  the  owner  has  daily  access 
to  them  to  see  into  their  condition.  Here  the  docks  get  fiUed, 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  wine  is  spoiled  from  the  detention 
in  dock  and  damp  places,  iu  consequence  of  om:  high  duties.  The 
time  in  America  is  limited  to  two  years  for  keeping  the  wine  in 
bond,  when  it  must  be  removed  or  duty  paid.  It  is  also  kept  in  pri- 
vate stores  in  Liverpool,  Hiill,  and  other  places,  but  not  in  London. 
Here  there  would  be  great  difficulticB  in  ad  valorem  duties.  The 
practice  gives  rise  to  parties,  not  over  scrupulous,  makiug  false 
declarations.  There  would  be  frauds.  On  the  United  States 
plan,  at  forty  per  cent.,  a  wine  of  £20  value  would  pay  £8  per 
pipe,  a  shiUiug  duty  would  be  exactly  £25.  A  one  shilling  duty 
would  settle  the  question  for  ever,  stiU  it  would  be  a  high  duty 
on  many  wines.  On  wines  of  a  low  rate  it  is  more  than  the 
United  States  duty:  on  wines  of  a  high  class  it  is  less.  The 
witness  thought  it  a  flair  arrangement.  Quantities  of  Cape  wine 
are  cleared  at  the  Custom  House  that  are  presumed  to  be  mixed 
with  Sherries.  A  kiud  of  wine  of  this  description  is  frequently 
seen  at  hotels,  and  never  any  where  else,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  is  certainly  Cape  wiue.  That  kind  of  wine  has  been  re- 
exported as  Sherry.  One  person  had  been  detected,  and  a  double 
duty  recovered.  Witness  thinks  the  differences  of  2s.  lOd.  and 
3s.  4d.  between  Cape  and  the  other  wines  is  a  premium  on  fraud, 
and  an  encouragement  to  the  slovenly  habits  of  the  Cape  people, 
who  can  send  good  wine  if  they  like,  for  very  feir  wine  is  grown 
there.  Some  of  the  Cape  wine  had  been  tasted  as  good  as  Sherry. 
The  wine  is  never  seen  at  any  table.  If  wine  were  Is.,  Is.  2d.,  or 
Is.  3d.  a  bottle,  many  people  would  now  drink  wine  who  cannot 
drink  beer,  and  do  not  or  will  not  drink  spirits,  and  are  thus 
totally  deprived  of  any  exhilarating  beverage.  "Witness  had  not 
been  at  any  of  the  retail  wine  vaults,  or  shades  as  they  are  called, 
•  for  years.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Short's  establishment,  of  that 
character,  consumed  two  pipes  per  week.     In  no  British  colony 
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is  there  anything  like  the  duty  on  wine  that  is  paid  here.  Among 
new  wines  Marsala  had  become  an  important  part  of  the  trade, 
displacing  Madeira.  It  is  a  good  and  wholesome  wine,  of  great 
importance  in  the  trade. 


ME.  WILLIAM  BOSVILLE  JAMES, 
Mat  11th. 

Me.  James  has  been  engaged  as  a  wine-merchant  twenty-four 
years.  He  stated  that  he  was  of  opinion  the  duties  should  be 
reduced  to  2s.  per  gallon,  with  a  view  of  protecting  the  revenue ; 
even  at  Is.  he  did  not  think  the  loss  to  the  revenue  would  be  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  the  first  year.  It  would  be  recovered 
in  two  years.  At  2s.  on  all  vdnes  he  did  not  imagine  there  would 
be  any  loss  at  all.  The  duty  should  be  uniform.  At  Is.  he 
thought  the  duty  would  improve  after  the  first  year.  In  the 
second  and  third  years  the  revenue  would  be  benefited,  but  that 
at  2s.  the  same  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  revenue  the  first  year. 
Mr.  James  had  drawn  out  a  table  which  led  him  to  that  conclusion. 
He  supposed  that  there  were  500,000  heads  of  families,  of  five 
persons  each,  capable  of  enjoying  wine.  This  number  he  took 
from  the  schedules  of  the  income  tax,  taking  schedules  D  and  E 
at  194,900,  and  A,  B,  C,  at  300,000.  The  quantity  of  wine  entered 
for  home  consumption,  say  the  average  6,600,000^  gallons,  would 
allow  each  of  the  2,500,000  to  enjoy  li  bottle  once  a  month. 
There  are  24,500,000  persons  besides  who  do  not  now  drink  wine 
at  all.  The  present  consimiption,  at  6,600,000,  would  be  increased, 
threefold,  to  the  present  consumers,  it  is  very  probable,  making 
13,200,000  more,  together  19,800,000.  Thus  their  consumption 
would  be  increased  to  one  bottle  per  week,  or  about  eight  gallons 
per  annum.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  population  who  do  not  now 
touch  wine,  or  out  of  24,500,000  of  the  population,  if  only  one 
in  twelve  touched  the  new  beverage,  say  2,000,000  persons,  and 
these  took  only  half  a  bottle  per  week,  the  consumption  would 
be  9,900,000  gallons  more.  Then  the  charitable  could  distribute 
wine  to  the  poor,  who  are  now  cruelly  excluded  from  its  necessary 
use  in  sickness ;  even  the  hospitals  and  workhouses  being  stinted. 
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suppose  1,000,000  of  gallons  are  consumed  this  way  by  2,000,000 
persons.  There  are  then  20,500,000  of  population  left — ^artizans, 
small  traders,  labourers  and  others ;  1,000,000  of  them  may  con- 
sume in  the  year  500,000  gallons.  Thus  7,500,000  of  the  population 
would  easily  be  supposed  to  consume  31,200,000  gallons,  which,  at 
2s.  duty,  would  yield  a  revenue  of  £3,120,000 ;  or  if  over  stated, 
and  take  off  a  third,  it  would  give  £2,080,000.  Mr.  James  sup- 
poses Sherry  and  Port  would  double,  or  give  7,680,080  gallons. 
That  Prench  and  Sicilian  wines  would  also  double,  giving  1,800,000 
gaHons.  That  Ehenish  would  be  what  it  was  in  1825,  or  100,000 
gallons.  Cape,  its  minimum,  300,000  gallons ;  and  Madeira  double 
its  minimum,  or  200,000  gallons.  Total  10,080,080  gallons. 
Witness  had  taken  his  returns  from  the  income  tax,  and 
the  persons  who  do  not  pay  he  had  omitted ;  and  it  would 
require  17,800,000  gallons  to  supply  them  at  only  one  bottle 
per  week.  Some  of  those  thus  enumerated  may  take  no  wine 
at  all,  and  some  of  them  take  wine  every  day,  but  only  a  small 
portion  is  allotted  to  each.  Many  in  the  favoured  classes  may  not 
touch  wine  at  aU.  In  the  clubs  of  London  individuals  do  not 
drink  wine  on  accoimt  of  the  expense.  People  sa:e  now  obliged  to 
pursue  a  system  of  economy.  Some  have  younger  members  of  their 
families  growing  up,  and  wine  forms  a  material  item  in  their 
expenses.  It  is  a  question  solely  of  poimds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
and  not  in  anything  connected  with  the  civilization  of  the  country. 
Intoxication  is  more  common  in  England  where  there  is  no  wine, 
than  in  Prance  where  so  much  more  wine  is  drunk.  High  duties 
upon  low  wines  make  ibhe  people  drink  spirits,  because  a  bottle  of 
spirits  will  go  further  than  four  bottles  of  wine,  and  they  get  the 
habit  of  takiug  more  and  more  to  intoxication.  Even  in  Scotland, 
at  six  gallons  of  spirits  a  head  per  annum,  it  is  not  a  large  quantity 
divided  up  in  daily  consumption ;  it  would  not  intoxicate.  Light 
wine  would  be  substituted  for  strong  if  the  duties  were  small,  and 
even  for  spirits  in  many  cases.  A  half-pint  of  one  wine  might 
contaia  as  much  alcohol  as  a  bottle  of  another.*    Port  wine  rose 


*  Tokay  has  only  9*88  of  alcohol ;  Port,  22*96,  average  of  seven  specimens  j 
Sherry,  19'2 ;  Claret,  14-08  per  cent. 
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in  1825  on  the  duty  being  reduced  from  9s.  to  4s.  lOd.  per  gallon, 
from  2,657,189  gallons  to  4,200,719.  The  average  period  of  that  duty 
was  six  years,  and  it  produced  in  consumption  3,182,552  gallons.  In 
1831  it  was  increased  to  5s.  6d.,  and  the  consumption  fell  to  2,707,734 
gallons.  In  1840  the  duty  was  iQcreased  to  5s.  9d.,  and  the  quantity 
diminished  to  2,668,534  gallons.  The  alteration  keeping  the  trade 
stagnant,  while  a  reduction  of  duty  increased  it.  The  averages  of 
1847  and  1848  about  equal  that  of  1841.  The  three  years  were 
nearly  equal.  The  effect  was  more  apparent  in  French  wines.  Mr. 
James  agreed  with  Mr.  Prestwich  as  to  the  capabilities  of  France  to 
supply  every  increased  demand,  if  aU  the  sources  besides  were  dried 
up.  The  high  duties  here  prevent  our  experience  of  the  quantity 
of  wine  we  can  get  from  any  country.  We  do  not  get  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  wines  now  produced.  The  stores  at  Oporto  and  in 
the  London  Docks  are  equal  to  another  year's  consumption.  Mr. 
James  was  not  acquainted  with  the  licensed  victuallers'  trade,  but 
had  heard  that  Mr.  Kislingbury,  of  Holbom,  had  been  successful 
in  opening  considerable  retail  establishments  for  the  supply  of  wine 
to  the  lower  and  middle  classes.  Mr.  James  has  found  a  taste  for 
wine  increasing  among  all  classes.  He  had  given  it  to  labourers 
and  gardeners  working  for  him,  and  found  they  always  preferred  it 
to  beer.  He  did  not  think  a  taste  for  it  would  take  long  to  form, 
nor  did  he  think  it  would  interfere  much  with  beer  and  spirits,  for, 
including  wine  the  consumption  was  now  but  a  fraction  of  a  pint 
a  day  for  each.  The  witness  concurred  in  the  truth  of  Mr.  Laurie's 
tables  laid  before  the  committee  that  day. 


MR.  WILLIAM  CHAELES  CAEBONELL, 
(Second  Examination,  Mat  11th). 

Mb.  Cabbonell*s  dealings  are  not  confined  to  French  wines,  but 
are  of  all  kinds,  and  with  all  countries.  He  considers  the  French 
trade  in  the  higher  class  of  wines  to  have  lately  fallen  off.  The 
French  is  not  a  large  portion  of  his  business.  He  had  been  in 
France,  at  Bordeaux,  about  1825  or  1826,  before  he  commenced 
business  in  London, — ^that  is,  when  he  was  young ;  he  had  not  been 

H 
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in  other  countries.  He  knows  only  the  Bordeaux  wine  district  ixi 
France.  He  thought  that  a  reduction  of  the  duties  would  lead  to 
a  large  loss  of  revenue.  He  does  not  consider  that  the  working 
classes  would  ever  take  any  thing  but  beer,  or  that  the  wealthy 
classes  would  ever  drink  more  than  they  do  now  if  the  duty  were 
taken  off.  Though  there  might  be  some  trifling  assistance  from 
the  middle  classes,  it  would  not  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the 
revenue.  He  knew  the  very  able  calculation  on  the  subject  put  in 
by  Mr.  James,  distinguishing  the  classes  who  make  returns  to  the 
income  tax.  The  witness  had  heard  of  the  reduction  proposed  of 
Is.  and  2s. ;  his  observations  applied  to  either  reduction.  He  had 
come  down  previous  to  the  summons  from  the  committee,  and  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  certain  observations  which  he  desired. 
(See  a  former  page.)  He  mentioned  that  the  committee  was 
kind  enough  to  inform  him  that  a  part  of  Mr.  Selby's  evidence, 
which  it  was  presumed  he  was  speaking  to,  was  expunged,  and  he 
was  not  to  allude  to  it.  He  was  kindly  warned  a  second  time  not 
to  do  so.  Afterwards,  when  examined  upon  the  point,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  his  reasons  for  wishing  to  make  the 
observations  which  he  was  told  were  out  of  order.  The  witness 
admitted  it  was  a  proper  admonition.  He  did  not  wish  to  say  dis- 
tinctly he  was  in  favour  of  the  existing  duties.  Any  thing  that 
encomraged  the  sale  of  wine  would  increase  his  trade.  He  only 
spoke  as  related  to  the  revenue,  which  would  be  diminished.  He 
did  not  wish  the  duties  enhanced.  No  reduction  would  make  an 
improvement  in  the  revenue,  but  would  lead  to  a  loss ;  nor  did  he 
think  an  increase  of  duty  would  increase  the  revenue ;  and,  there- 
fore, on  this  ground,  he  was  opposed  to  it.  The  witness  knew  the 
revenue  had  never  got  back  to  what  it  was.  He  could  not  find  a 
market  for  Masdeu.  "Witness  had  heard  of  M.  Durand,  of  Per- 
pignon,  but  did  not  know  him.  He  had  heard  that  he  had  offered 
to  advance  the  duties  payable  on  the  wines  in  this  country.  He 
had  himself  been  offered  that  wine  to  keep  in  his  cellar,  free  of 
all  cost,  except  rent,  which  he  declined.  He  knows  Sicilian  red 
wine.  It  is  not  saleable  under  its  own  name  to  consiuners.  It 
may  be  used  for  blending,  he  presumed,  but  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  feet.    He  had  some  evidence  to  offer  on  that  wine.    He  had 
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spoken  with  a  gentleman  who  had  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Tuke, 
namely,  that  he  had  shipped  600  pipes  at  £4  not  long  ago  for 
London.  Half  had  arrived.  Part  was  going  into  consumption  as 
Sicilian  red  wine  to  the  dealers,  to  re-appear,  he  had  no  doubt,  "  in 
the  shape  of  Port."  He  wished  to  remark  upon  that  evidence,  as 
his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  of  a  cheap  good  wine  for  the 
consumption  of  the  middle  or  aU  classes.  Sicilian  white  wine  does 
stand  upon  its  own  bottom ;  whereas  Masdeu  must  be  mixed  with 
something  else  to  get  into  consumption.  [The  witness  here  pro- 
duced a  letter  which  had  been  put  into  his  hand  by  a  gentleman  on 
the  subject,  giving  a  different  account  of  the  transaction  relating  to 
Sicilian  red  wine  from  that  given  by  Mr.  Tuke,  and  denying  his 
statement  as  to  the  quantity  sent,  pronouncing  the  wines  worthless, 
and  that  it  was  a  delu§ion  to  imagine  the  lower  or  middling  classes 
here  would  drink  the  common  wines  of  the  different  European 
wine-producing  countries,  and  giving  the  honourable  committee  to 
suppose  the  wine  was  to  be  imported  into  England  in  Port  casks. 
The  letter  was  unsigned.]  This  Sicilian  wine  was  to  be  imported 
ingeniously  in  Port  casks.  It  was  in  the  iirst  place  expected 
to  be  of  the  quality  of  Benicarlo  or  Sicilian  to  blend  with  Port,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  guaranteed  even  of  that  quality ;  so  that,  if 
not  exported,  the  wine  must  find  its  way  into  rummage  sales.  The 
witness  thought  that  even  those  of  the  higher  classes  were  changing 
their  habits  and  diminishing  the  use  of  the  wine  which  they  consumed. 
No  more  wine  would  be  drank  by  them  if  the  duty  were  reduced. 
The  middle  classes  might  increase  their  consumption.  The  taste 
for  Port  and  Sherry  is  stronger  in  the  middle  classes ;  more  Port 
and  Sherry  might  be  consimied.  The  reduction  would  be  a  boon 
to  the  higher  classes  in  cost,  and  to  the  middle  also,  but  not  to  any 
others ;  hence  the  loss  of  revenue.  At  a  Is.  duty,  a  rush  of  low 
wines  would  come  in,  but  would  not  be  continued.  The  rate  of 
duty  has  kept  out  no  wine  which  would  do  to  be  consumed  here. 
An  ad  valorem  duty  would  not  be  possible.  French  wine  of  high 
quality  is  a  Hmited  production,  and  cannot,  as  a  luxury,  be  much 
increased.  It  will  always  realize  a  high  price.  The  falling  off  has 
arisen  from  the  distress  of  the  landed  interest,  because,  when  gen- 
tlemen before  came  for  a  cask  of  Claret,  they  now  come  for  a  few 
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dozens,  and  plainly  state  their  difficulties  about  rents.  The  taste  of 
England  is  decidedly  for  the  peninsular  wines ;  Claret  is  consumed 
among  the  wealthy.  The  present  continuance  of  the  consumption 
of  French  wines  is  a  matter  of  taste.  A  reduction  of  duty  would 
lead  to  no  more  consumption  of  IVench  wines ;  and  wines  intro- 
duced would  stand  on  their  own  merits.  It  was  Mr.  Selby  who 
applied  to  him  to  receive  the  Masdeu  free  of  charges.  The  witness 
thinks  the  use  of  aU  wines  declining,  and  that  it  has  been  so  for  jBffcy 
years,  although  the  duties  have  not  been  reduced  to  Is.  or  2s.  the 
gallon.  It  would  not  be  prudent  to  reduce  the  duty  from  5s.  9d. 
on  the  revenue  account.  The  witness  thought  more  wine  was  con- 
simied  at  the  higher  than  the  lower  rate  of  duty.  When  the  duties 
were  4s.  6d.,  and  the  consumption  of  French  wine  was  larger  than 
it  has  been  since,  the  less  duty  had  not  led  to  consumption.  The 
witness  thought  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  taste  that  caused  the 
decrease.  Any  recent  increase  in  the  consumption  of  French  wines 
and  decrease  in  Port  would  not  shake  his  confidence  in  the  preva- 
lent taste  for  Port,  or  alter  his  opinions.  The  influx  of  strangers 
to  the  Exhibition  caused  an  increased  import  of  French  wines. 
Witness  had  no  French  wine  in  bond.  He  had  heard  from  Mr.  Selby 
that  great  quantities  of  red  wine  from  the  south  of  France  had 
come  in,  but  he  did  not  believe  it  had  gone  into  consumption  in  its 
own  name.  He  had  heard  of  its  being  blended  with  Port,  but  did  not 
think  it  had  competed  with  it.  Undoubtedly  these  wines  must  be 
considered  as  French  wines  entered  for  home  consumption,  and 
could  not  therefore  be  wines  introduced  with  a  view  to  the  visits 
of  the  foreigners  who  came  in  last  year.  The  French  wines  sub- 
stituted for,  or  blended  with  Port,  would  account  for  the  decrease 
in  that,  and  the  increase  in  the  home  consumption  of  the  French. 


ME.  PETEE  aASSIOT, 

(Second  Exahikation,  Mat  12th). 

Me.  GtASSiot  acknowledged  the  letter  put  in  by  Mr.  Carbonell 
relative  to  the  red  Sicilian  wine,  and  adhered  to  the  statements  it 
contained.      From  the  letter  it  appeared  that  Messrs.  Eeis  &  Co., 
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or  Mr.  Tuke  had  made  a  contract  on  a  representation  of  quality, 
at  variance  with  the  instructions  of  their  own  correspondent. 
Messrs,  "Beis  &  Co.  were  not  authorised  by  their  correspondent  to 
sell  wine  as  of  Port  or  Catalonian  character,  but  as  shipped  in 
Catalonian  or  Port  casks.  Mr.  Gassiot  thinks  Mr.  Tuke  was  not 
aware  of  the  variance  between  the  instructions.  There  was  nothing 
to  indicate  that :  it  was  a  mistake.  He  did  not  think  any  fraud 
was  intended,  and  said  nothing  about  "ingeniously"  in  his  letter. 
That  Sicily  could  produce  qualities  of  red  wine  at  £4  and  £5  a 
pipe,  and  that  Mr.  Tuke  had  made  a  contract  for  600  pipes,  had 
created  a  great  talk  in  the  City.  Mr.  Tuke  stated  that  300  pipes 
had  arrived,  and  these  pipes  were  in  progress  of  consumption  as 
Port  wine.  Witness  was  very  much  struck  with  this  and  went  to 
Mr.  Eenwick  and  got  his  information.  The  statement  of  Mr.Tuke 
was  incorrect.  The  witness's  statement  was  that  in  November, 
1850,  Mr.  Tuke  passed  a  contract  with  Ruck  &  Co.  the  buyers, 
and  Lewis  Eeis  &  Co.  of  London,  sellers,  as  agents  of  M.  Placido 
Vitalli  of  Messina,  for  600  pipes  of  red  wine  from  Melazzo,  300 
pipes  of  Catalonian  character  at  £4  per  pipe,  and  300  pipes  of 
Port  description  at  £4  10s. :  the  bills  to  be  accepted  on  the  wine 
being  found  equal  to  the  contract  stipulations.  ViteUi  writes  to 
Reis  &  Co,  expressing  his  gratification,  but  objects  that  the  mode 
of  payment  is  out  of  custom,  binding  himself  to  ship  only  red 
wine  of  Melazzo  or  Eepasto  of  the  first  quality  with  eight  per 
cent,  of  spirit,  and  his  contract  is  fulfilled.  The  wines  are  to  be 
shipped  in  Catalonian  and  Port-shaped  casks.  Not  to  be  wines  of 
Oporto  or  Catalonian  quality,  but  plainly  first  quality  of  Melazzo 
fortified  with  eight  per  cent,  of  spirit,  ViteUi  did  not  appear  to 
have  corresponded  directly  with  Mr.  Tuke.  He  therefore  thought 
Mr.  Eeis  authorised  Mr.  Tuke  to  make  a  statement  of  quality, 
quite  at  variance  with  the  instructions  of  his  own  correspondent, 
following  the  correspondence.  Of  the  600  pipes,  in  place  of  half 
the  quantity  having  been  shipped,  only  115^  pipes  had  been  shipped. 
The  wines  had  been  here  twelve  months,  and  were  worthless. 
[  Such  was  the  substance  of  the  contents  of  the  letter  as  acknow- 
ledged by  the  witness.]  Mr.  G-assiot  gave  a  distinct  contradiction 
as  to  the  quantity  of  wines  arrived  here,  and  of  their  having  gone 
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into  consumption.  He  had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  corre- 
spondence through  ]VIr.  Fenwick,  and  had  sent  a  clerk  down  to  see 
if  the  wines  were  in  the  dock.  The  committee  could  judge  if  the 
facts  were  or  not  within  Mr.  Tuke's  knowledge.  "Witness  meant 
to  contradict  Mr.  Tuke  as  to  the  wine  going  into  consumption, 
the  importation  of  the  wine,  and  the  quality.  The  witness  author- 
ised Mr.  Carbonell  to  give  in  the  information  to  the  committee. 
He  had  no  further  information  to  give.  The  letter  was  enclosed 
in  a  private  note  to  Mr.  CarboneU,  the  witness  not  being  sure  he 
should  be  able  to  attend.  IMr.  Tuke's  statement  was  read  over 
( questions  886  to  891 )  to  IMr.  Gassiot.  It  was  acknowledged 
correct,  except  an  expression  in  place  of  gone  into  consumption, 
is  going  into  consumption,  which  accounted  for  the  wine  being 
stiU  in  bond.  The  inference  was  that  300  pipes  of  the  wine  had 
been  imported,  and  was  going  into  consumption,  and  this  could  not 
be  without  witness's  hearing  of  it.  He  would  adhere  to  his  state- 
ment except  as  to  the  word  "  going  "  into  consumption,  and  where 
it  was  to  go  on  some  future  day  he  did  not  know,  to  re-appear  as 
Port.  He  did  not  charge  Messrs.  Eeis  with  a  dishonourable  act, 
but  thought  it  was  a  mistake.  M.  Vitelli  did  not  intend  to  ship 
the  wine  as  Portuguese  wines  sent  in  Portuguese  pipes.  Messrs. 
Eeis  thought  he  intended  it  to  be  shipped  as  Portuguese  wine  or 
they  would  not  have  autht)rised  Mr.  Tuke  to  make  the  contract. 
"Witness  was  surprised  at  Mr.  Tuke's  statement,  a  sworn  broker  of 
the  City  of  London.  He  had  given  information  that  led  the  com- 
mittee to  believe  that  300  pipes  of  Sicilian  red  wine  had  been  im- 
ported, and  were  in  progress  to  be  brought  into  consumption  as 
Port  wine.  Witness  had  tasted  the  wine,  and  after  thirty  years* 
active  and  constant  attention  to  business,  he  would  assert  that  no 
one  with  the  slightest  pretension  to  a  knowledge  of  vnne  would 
ever  state  that  that  wine  could  be  brought  into  consumption  as 
Port  wine.  It  was  worthless,  and  not  one  who  knew  it  would  pay 
duty  upon  it — ^no  one  in  the  trade.  It  was  impossible  to  appear 
as  Port  wine,  or  to  be  sold,  or  drunk,  or  thought  of  as  such.  It 
was  then  worthless  wine,  and  could  not  even  be  mixed  with  Port 
wine.  In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  chairman  the  witness 
stated  that  he  had  not  alleged  that  any  documents  were  suppressed 
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by  Mr.  Tuke,  but  that  Messrs.  Eeis  &  Co.  appear  to  have  been  in 
an  error  that  might  easily  arise.  He  judged  of  the  instructions 
by  the  contract  of  Mr.  Tuke.  The  instructions  not  attended  to 
were  those  which  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  letter  Mr.  Carbonell 
put  in.  It  must  have  been  a  mistake  or  error  on  the  part  of 
Messrs.  Eeis ;  he  made  no  charge  against  them.  The  wines  he 
admitted  were  to  be  shipped  in  Port-shaped  casks,  and  that  was 
to  bring  them  into  Port  consumption.  The  dealers  never  had 
bought,  nor  would  buy,  the  wine,  it  was  so  bad.  [  The  chairman 
here  read  from  the  short-hand  writer's  copy  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Tuke.  Mr.  Gassiot  declared  that  he  contradicted  it.  Mr.  Tuke 
must  have  known  it  could  not  re-appear  as  Port  wine :  it  would 
not  pay  duty,  or  come  into  consimiption  without  duty  at  alL]  Mr. 
Tuke's  evidence,  the  witness  proceeded,  would  lead  practical  men  to 
believe  the  wine  would  come  into  consiunption  as  Port,  It  was 
not  consimiable  in  this  country.  He  wrote  the  letter  to  place  the 
facts  before  the  committee.  He  did  not  cast  reflections  on  Mr. 
Tuke.  He  had  himself  vainly  endeavoured  to  iutroduce  light 
wines  into  consumption.  Mr.  Tuke  stated  that  he  had  introduced 
600  pipes,  half  of  which  had  arrived.  Mr.  Tuke  is  correct  in  his 
facts,  or  he,  the  witness,  is  incorrect  in  his  judgment.  Not  one 
cask  of  the  wiue  had  been  sold  out  of  the  docks. 


ME,  WILLIAM  E.  TUKE, 
(Secozstd  Exa-MIBTatiok,  Mat  12th). 

Mb.  Tuke  had  heard  the  letter  read  by  Mr.  Carbonell  and  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Gassiot.  He  explained  that  there  waa  no  mis- 
representation existing  at  all.  It  was  neither  stated  to  be  Cata- 
lonian  nor  Port  wiue,  but  of  Catalonian  character,  and  to  assimi- 
late to  Port  character,  but  to  be  wine  of  Melazzo,  a  well-known 
wine,  with  which  our  garrison  at  Malta  is  supplied,  in  fact  a  good 
sound  wine.  Mr.  Fenwick  knew  he  was  not  going  to  receive 
wine  of  Portugal  or  of  Catalonia,  but  that  which  was  to  assimilate 
to  the  two  characters.     The  contract  was  not  fulfilled  with 
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Mr.  Fenwick,  he  demanding  a  larger  number  of  small  casks  than 
the  shipper  could  send — so  much  for  the  quality  of  the  wine. 
In  regard  to  the  quantity  impugning  his  veracity,  the  statement 
of  Mr.  G-assiot  was  decidedly  incorrect.  There  had  not  been  two 
only,  but  three  ships.  E^eis  &  Co.  had  received  between  250  and 
300  pipes,  and  100  had  been  received  by  a  house  of  the  name  of 
Stebbing,  making  nearer  two-thirds  than  one  half  of  the  600  pipes. 
In  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  wine,  IVIr.  Grassiot's  representations 
were  calumnious.  His  firiends,  Messrs.  Eeis  &  Co.,  had  just  cause 
to  consider  it  libellous,  and  to  treat  it  so.  In  place  of  part  of  the 
wine  being  fortified,  it  is  all  fortified  by  him  with  a  gallon  of  spirits, 
fifty  per  cent,  over  proof  that  they  might  maintain  their  position.  It 
was  doubtful  if  Mr.  Grassiot  had  ever  seen  the  wine  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Eeis,  though  he  had  had  a  sample  from  that  under 
Messrs.  Stebbing.  It  was  good  sound  wine,  and  so  far  from  being 
only  fit  for  a  rummage  sale  as  Mr.  Carbonell  said,  speaking  of 
the  wine  under  Messrs.  Reis,  it  was  going  into  consumption.  It  was 
blended  in  certaia  quantities,  and  would  appear,  he  had  no  doubt, 
as  Port  wine.  It  was  as  good  as  some  of  the  wines  of  Portugal  sold 
in  the  London  market,  a  part  had  been  already  sold.  Witness 
had  not  yet  seen  the  100  pipes  in  Messrs.  Stebbing' s  hands,  but 
spoke  of  that  under  his  own  care.  The  short  price  was  £6.  It  was 
only  used  in  vats  mingled  in  small  proportions  with  other  wine,  as 
sweet  wine,  Jeropiga  from  Portugal,  low  Port  wine,  red  Cape, 
and  Pontac,  according  to  the  skill  of  the  artist,  and  sold  out  in 
retail  shops  as  Port  wine.  Whenever  wines  are  brought  here  they 
are  strengthened  with  some  strong  spirit  on  their  arrival ;  this  is 
the  case  with  nearly  all  that  come  in  to  maintain  their  integrity. 


ME.  DAYID  HAET, 
Mat  12th. 

Me.  Haet  resided  in  Penchurch  Street,  London,  and  imported 
wines  from  most  of  the  wine  countries.  He  was  not  favourable 
to  any  reduction  of  duty.  He  had  travelled  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  found  it  impossible  to  sell  low  class  French  or  Sicilian 
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wines.  It  was  not  practicable  to  introduce  a  new  class  of  wines ; 
tlie  people  would  not  drink  them,  however  palatable  to  those  who 
had  travelled  abroad.  He  would  not  increase  the  duty.  It  did 
an  injury  to  the  trade  that  the  question  should  be  mooted  at  all. 
"Whatever  the  duties  may  be,  he  would  not  interfere  with  them, 
for  interference  with  the  duties  had  injured  the  trade  before.  The 
consumption  was  declining,  and  the  taste  had  changed.  The 
witness  thought  if  the  duty  was  reduced,  the  benefit  would 
be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  French  and  Sicilians.  They 
would  advance  the  price  of  their  wines  in  the  ratio  of  the 
reduction  of  the  duty,  as  when  the  duties  on  brandy  were  reduced 
from  22s.  lOd.  to  15s.  a  gallon,  or  about  a  third;  the  French 
raised  their  price  in  the  same  proportion.  The  witness  objected 
to  any  reduction  or  interference  with  the  duties.  If  the  duty 
were  now  Is.  the  gallon,  and  it  was  proposed  to  raise  it,  the 
revenue  would  not  be  improved ;  there  would  only  be  so  much  less 
consumed.  There  is  rather  a  decline  than  an  increased  taste  for 
wine,  but  the  witness  did  not  think  a  high  price  the  best  stimulus 
for  a  declining  taste  in  wine.  Brandy  had  increased  the  last  few 
years  at  the  expense  of  wine.  The  reduction  of  duty  and  the 
cholera  sent  that  into  consumption,  though  the  French  advanced 
it  a  third,  which  was  the  sum  we  took  off.  The  price  was  3s.,  and 
they  made  it  4s.  the  gallon,  so  the  proportion  was  as  Is.  to  7s.  in 
their  advantage  to  that  of  our  consumers.  "While  it  acted  thus 
in  brandy  it  would  not  be  so  in  wine.  The  foreigner  then 
would  not  get  a  seventh  part  of  the  advantage,  and  the  English- 
man six  parts.  There  would  probably  be  more  wioe  of  France 
and  Sicily  sold  if  the  duties  were  reduced,  but  the  foreigner 
would  instantly  raise  his  prices.  The  duty  confines  the  home 
consumption  to  the  best  class  of  wines.  The  supply  of  these 
has  been  always  above  our  demand,  indeed  of  all  descriptions 
of  wines.  The  middle  classes  would  not  drink  more  wine  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  if  the  duty  were  off  than  they  do  now.  A  less  price 
would  not  increase  the  consumption  of  the  lower  class  wines,  it 
might  of  the  higher.  Witness  did  not  think  the  duty  high  upon 
high  class  wine.  A  duty  of  lis.  6d.  per  dozen,  which  is  equal  to 
the  cost  of  the  best  wine,  does  not  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
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middle  classes  to  drink  Port  and  Sherry,  But  even  with  that 
duty  there  has  been  a  decline  of  consumption.  More  wine  will 
not  be  consumed  at  a  less  duty.  The  same  quantity  of  wine  is 
not  consiuned  at  a  gentleman's  table  that  there  used  to  be* 
There  might  be  a  certain  increase  in  the  higher  class  of  wines  at 
a  reduced  duty,  but  there  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  revenue* 
In  the  last  two  years,  when  Port  was  dear,  and  a  lower  class  was 
demanded,  Masdeu,  Rousillon,  andCette  wines  were  tried  and 
would  not  sell.  .  The  price  was  only  £67  per  pipe,  the  short  price. 
The  wine  was  sold  in  bond,  the  purchaser  paying  the  duty.  The 
matter  is  not  then  a  question  of  duty.  Low  Port  wines  went 
intp  consumption,  but  these  French  wines  were  not  suitable  to  the 
popular  palate.  Witness  had  never  been  out  of  England.  An 
Englishman  might  drink  Prench  Wiues  abroad,  as  there  is  a 
difference  of  climate.  The  French  who  come  here  and  drink  ou3f 
ale  and  porter  would  not  drink  their  own  wines  at  home,  if  they 
could  get  our  malt  drinks.  Men  can  drink  wines  abroad  they 
would  not  drink  here.  It  is  not  from  the  price,  but  something  which 
has  to  do  with  the  locality  in  which  a  man  consumes  the  wine. 
Low-priced  Ports  are  always  largely  consumed.  For  Portugal 
wines  no  substitute  can  be  found.  Even  if  the  duty  were  reduced 
on  these  wines  alone,  the  revenue  would  suffer,  though  the  con- 
sumption iucreased ;  for  a  large  amount  of  duty,  if  any,  must  be 
taken  off.  It  is  taste  alone  that  governs  people  in  regard  to  wine, 
not  price.  As  to  interfering  with  the  trade,  it  must  be  so  with 
every  trade  where  there  is  an  alteration  of  duty.  It  stops  selling, 
bottling,  and  every  thing  else.  He  had  been  in  Cider  countries. 
Cider  is  the  taste  of  those  countries ;  they  roll  out  hogsheads  that 
are  sold  in  the  streets.  He  does  not  know  that  they  prrfer  it  to 
beer,  except  in  hot  weather.  In  the  next  county,  wh^re  it  is  not 
produced,  they  will  not  drink  it.  The  labouring  classes  would  not 
consume  duty  free  wine — ^they  would  rather  drink  ale  and  beer, 
from  being  accustomed  and  it  having  more  of  nature.  He  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  cheap  German  wines.  It  takes  a  long 
period  to  drive  out  a  particular  taste.  The  duty  has  not  to  do 
with  it  like  the  custom.  Foreigners  drink  low  wine  in  their  own 
country  because  they  can  get  nothing  better:  here  they  drink 
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porter.  Custom  failed  them  for  a  time.  In  the  Exhibition  year 
the  foreigners  drank  porter;  it  was  something  new  to  them. 
The  same  stimulus  of  novelty  would  not  apply  to  Englishmen 
here.  The  low  French  wines  could  be  bottled  here  now  at 
15s.  the  dozen  and  sold  at  23s.  Port  and  Sherry  at  from 
30s.  to  £2  2s.  to  the  consumer.  The  witness's  customers,  on 
returning  home  from  abroad,  return  again  to  Port  and  Sherry. 
The  low  wine  or  ordinaire  of  France  may  be  purchased  in 
London  at  from  21s.  to  22s.  Witness  did  not  mean  to  say 
it  was  good.  Old  crusted  Port  at  18s.  per  dozen,  as  adver- 
tised, was  Masdeu,  and  other  French  wine.  He  was  not  aware 
that  a  trade  existed  in  Masdeu,  and  other  strong  French  wines  under 
the  name  of  Port.  He  had  held  French  wine  at  £6  since  1850,  and 
could  not  find  a  market  for  it.  The  witness  would  not  say  blending 
did  not  exist,  but  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  K  a  wine  is  adver- 
tised as  Port  or  Sherry,  at  a  less  price  than  it  could  be  imported 
or  sold  at,  it  must  be  an  admixture  of  different  wines.  The 
wines  he  had  imported  at  £6  would  be  sold,  duty  paid,  at  £40 
to  a  customer,  the  duty  being  £33.  Suppose  that  by  the  abolition 
of  duty  they  could  be  offered  for  £6  or  a  little  more,  he  thought 
they  would  not  go  off.  Port  wines  were  dear  in  1850,  when  he 
brought  them  in.  The  witness  who  had  before  stated  that  it  was 
not  the  duty  which  prevented  the  sale  of  wine,  now  stated,  that 
the  quality  of  the  wiue  he  spoke  of  would  not  let  them  readily  go 
into  consumption.  He  imported  them  because,  in  1850,  wines 
rose  from  £14  to  £30  the  pipe,  and  he  looked  out  for  some  sub- 
stitute for  low  Ports.  He  could  not  sell  these  wines  at  £6  or  £7. 
The  article  would  not  be  drunk.  He  was  one  of  others  who 
bought  the  wines,  and  they  have  not  gone  iuto  consimiption ;  no 
duty  off  would  make  them  go.  The  bulk  remained  unsold. 
During  the  last  three  years  Masdeu  has  been  attempted  to  be 
introduced,  and  has  not  sold.  Those  who  did  buy  those  wiues  did 
not  come  a  second  time.  He  could  not  answer  that  no  individual 
had  had  success  in  them ;  it  would  be  presumptuous.  He  meant 
to  convey,  that  iu  the  last  three  years  the  French  wines  had  been 
largely  introduced  and  failed.  Until  then,  the  trade  was  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Selby  alone.    What  he  did  with  the  wines  witness 
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did  not  know,  but  for  many  years  they  had  not  been  consumed. 
He  knew  Mr.  Selby  was  engaged  in  the  trade  previous  to  the  last 
three  years,  but  did  not  know  how  long  or  when  he  ceased  to  sell ; 
nor  in  what  year  he  had  given  the  subject  his  particular  consi- 
deration. The  wines  had  failed  in  the  last  few  years.  The  witness 
specified  1851-50-49,  because  these  were  the  years  he  could  not 
get  low-priced  Port  wines.  There  were  a  number  of  the  Masdeu 
wines  that  Mr.  Selby  imported,  and  they  hung  on  the  market 
among  wholesale  dealers.  They  were  shipped  by  others,  and  came 
into  the  market  by  hundreds ;  some  of  them  are  here  now.  Wit- 
ness does  not  know  when  Mr.  Selby  introduced  them ;  but  he 
knows  that  the  owner  of  the  vrines  brought  them  here  himself. 
He  knows  nothing  of  Mr.  Selby' s  dealings.  When  he  left  them 
off  others  bought  them.  They  are  unsaleable  as  French  Ports 
and  substitutes  for  Portugal  reds.  Witness  had  imported  wine 
from  Cette.  He  was  not  aware  of  any  such  coming  through  Oporto : 
he  does  not  believe  it.  He  had  heard  of  wines  being  lauded  in  this 
country  from  Cette,  and  that  the  parties  who  brought  them  endea- 
voured to  pass  them  as  Portuguese  wines.  There  were  inquiries 
made  into  that  by  the  Commissioners  repeatedly.  He  did  not  re- 
collect a  case  in  1834  of  the  Franz  Grustave,  but  has  heard  that  such 
wines  were  blended  with  Port,  and  sold  here  as  such.  He  did  not 
believe  it  done  to  any  considerable  extent.  A  small  proportion  of 
French  wine  would  be  easily  perceptible  in  Port  wine.  He  did  not 
know  that  Oporto  was  a  port  of  deposit  for  foreign  wine,  and  that 
the  law  permitted  importations  there,  the  duty  being  only  twenty 
per  cent,  ad  valorem;  nor  did  he  know  that  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment on  the  3rd  of  April,  1833,  and  22nd  March,  1844,  declared 
Oporto  a  free  port,  nor  did  he  know  the  object.  He  is  a  dealer  in 
Port  wine,  but  imports  wines  through  other  London  houses  who 
have  agents  at  Oporto.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  those  coun- 
tries :  he  cannot  therefore  guess  what  objects  the  Spanish  or  Por- 
tuguese have  iQ  view.  He  had  never  heard  of  French  wines  being 
brought  into  Portuguese  ports  from  France  for  deposit  or  re- 
exportation. The  Port  wine  trade  forms  a  large  part  of  his  busi- 
ness, but  he  has  no  concern  with  how  they  make  up  wines.  He 
goes  to  the  docks  and  buys,  and  deals   in  the  higher  class  of 
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Port  wines,  called  vintage  wines,  which  in  this  market  are  the  new 
wines ;  the  lower  class  are  combined  wines.  The  vintage  wines  he 
deals  in  were  not  blended,  to  which  he  pledged  himself;  for  in  pur- 
chasing they  were  tasted,  and  he  must  go  something  upon  his  own 
opinion,  though  he  had  stated  he  did  not  care  how  the  wines  were 
made.  There  is  a  reliance,  too,  upon  the  respectability  of  the 
house  that  ships  the  wines.  He  does  not  care  how  they  are  made 
up,  if  they  suit  the  palates  of  the  purchasers  at  a  price.  He  knew 
that  brandy  had  been  prescribed  for  the  cholera,  and  the  decrease 
in  wine  consumption  and  increase  in  brandy  might  be  from  that 
cause. 


ME.  W.  E.  TUKE, 

(PUETHEE  ExJlMINED,  MaT  14th). 

Me.  Titke,  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  read  a  letter  from 
Messrs.  Lewis,  Eeis  and  Co.,  dated  14th  May,  1852,  the  con- 
signees of  the  Sicilian  red  wine  alluded  to  in  the  previous  exa- 
mination of  Mr.  Tuke,  as  well  as  that  of  Messrs.  Carbonell  and 
Gassiot.  Mr.  Tuke  perfectly  concurred  in  the  matter  it  contained. 
[This  document  commenced  with  a  statement  relative  to  the  Sici- 
lian red  wines  alluded  to  on  the  three  previous  examinations  of 
Messrs.  Tuke,  Carbonell,  and  Grassiot.  It  confirmed  Mr.  Tuke*s 
statement,  and  denounced  the  "unjustifiable  attempt  made  by 
Mr.  Gj-assiot  to  injure  and  depreciate  property  intrusted  to  them 
for  sale.'']     The  witness  then  withdrew. 


ME.  WILLIAM  JAMES  MAXWELL, 
Mat  14th. 

Me.  Maxwell  resided  in  Salisbury  Street,  Strand,  and  had  been  a 
wine-merchant  there  upwards  of  twenty  years,  supplying  naval 
and  military  messes.  He  is  more  acquainted  with  Sicilian  than 
any  other  wine.    Marsala  is  consumed  in  large  quantities  by  the 
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navy,  being  obtained  at  a  lower  rate  than  other  wines.    The  wit- 
ness supplies  about  150  ships,  and  also  private  families.     In  the 
wood  the  Marsala  without  the  duty  costs  Is.  the  bottle,  and  Port 
and  Sherry  as  low  as  Is.  4d.  and  Is.  6d ;   they  may  go  higher. 
The  wine  on  shore  would  cost  more,  or  about  2s.  6d.  for  the  same 
class  of  Port.     The  officers  of  the  navy  do  not  consume  more  wine; 
there  is  rather  a  diminishing  than  an  increased  consumption.    A 
greater  quantity  would  not  be  consumed  on  shore  by  the  same  class 
of  individuals.     The  messes  the  witness  supplies  do  not  take  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  light  wines  of  France.    It  depends  upon  the  sta- 
tions to  which  they  are  going.     They  take  very  little  in  England. 
Though  this  wine  may  be  shipped  as  low  as  18s.  the  dozen  without 
the  duty,  they  generally  say, "  we  like  good  wine;  we  are  going  to  a 
foreign  station,  and  can  get  plenty  of  trash  there."     Where  they 
take  a  hundred  dozen  of  Port  or  Sherry  they  will  only  take  ten 
dozen  of  Claret,  and  a  few  dozen  of  Champagne.     Had  tried  with 
Mr.  Shaw,  once  his  partner,  to  introduce  French  wine,  and  failed. 
Wines  they  had  thus  imported  were  shipped  to  Calais,  as  the 
English  would  not  drink  them.     The  price  of  the  casks  was  not 
returned.     There  was  a  variety — ^Lamarque,  Lanlade,  St.  Marthe, 
Cassin,  St.  Mitre,  and  others ;  red  and  white.     There  was  a  wine 
called  Latour,  named  by  themselves,  a  Sauteme  species.  They  got  no 
orders  for  them  from  the  messes ;  they  did  not  like  them.     He  had 
never  been  abroad  himself,  and  did  not  know  of  aay  wines  that 
would  do  to  consume  with  Port  and  Sherry.     He  did  not  think  if 
the  duty  were  reduced  the  consumption  would  be  increased :   it 
might  a  little.    The  lower  classes  would  not  drink  the  wines  that 
could  be  sold  at  a  low  price.     The  labouring  men  rather  than  take  it 
prefer  threepence  for  a  pot  of  beer,  and  the  men  who  pillage  the  cel- 
lars where  they  are  employed,  would  rather  take  beer  than  wine. 
The  introduction  of  low  wines  at  low  duties  would  make  the  reve- 
nue suffer.    Mr.  Shaw  had  been  his  partner,  and  taken  more  in- 
terest in  it  than  he  had,  and  Mr.  Shaw  had  been  abroad.     He 
had  taken  himself  little  comparative  interest  in  the  wine  trade,  but 
he  was  of  a  different  opinion  from  his  late  partner.  He  thinks  a  2s. 
duty  too  low  for  the  revenue,  but  a  duty  of  3s.  or  3s.  6d.  would  not 
be  a  bad  duty.    The  reduction  would  bring  an  increased  consump- 
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tion,  but  some  would  not  take  more  wine  than  they  do  now.  He  did 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Eorrester,  that  half  measures  would  do  no  good, 
for  that  half  the  present  duties  would  be  a  luxury  duty.  Though 
he  had  never  been  abroad,  he  had  seen  aU  the  wines  that  can  be 
imported  here  from  Portugal  and  Spain.  He  believed  that  if  the 
wines  of  Portugal  and  Spain  were  cheap,  people  would  buy  them, 
who  had  not  been  before  able  to  do  so.  The  generality  of  people 
like  good  wine ;  some  people  might  drink  Port  wine  not  of  the  finer 
quality.  Witness  can  give  no  information  about  the  quantity  of 
Port  grown,  nor  about  blending.  A  profit  must  be  made  in  the 
way  of  interest  upon  the  duty,  about  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
five  per  cent,  for  the  value  of  the  stock.  He  sold  more  Port  and 
Sherry  than  Ma.rBala.  "Witness  did  not  see  any  great  use  in  visit- 
ing wine  countries.  Wines  suited  to  the  English  market  would 
fiLnd  their  way.  Wine  might  be  got  in  Italy,  but  if  brought  here 
the  peoj^e  would  not  take  it.  The  present  rate  of  duty  had  never 
kept  out  a  good  wine ;  it  had  kept  out  low-priced  wine,  which,  if  got 
in^  could  not  be  sold ;  he  did  not  think  the  duty  had  anything  to  do 
in  the  matter.  A  Is.  duty  might  increase  consimiption,  but  would 
diminish  the  revenue  most  materially.  Three  shillings  might  be  a 
fair  duty.  Witness  stated  he  was  a  free  trader,  and  thought  a  reduc- 
tion of  duty  a  good  thing.  The  duty  may  now  be  high,  but  he 
did  not  think  it  affected  consumption.  He  did  not  imagine  a  re- 
duction to  3s.  6d.  would  make  any  material  difference  in  the  con- 
sumption. He  did  not  wish  the  duty  reduced  at  all,  but  if  it  were 
Is.  was  too  low.  He  did  not  see  any  great  objection  to  a  reduc- 
tion, but  at  Is.  a  large  part  of  the  revenue  would  be  lost.  He  was 
aware  that  there  were  foreign  wines  that  might  come  in,  but  he 
had  doubts  about  their  goodness.  Had  seen  samples,  and  had  seen 
all  the  wines  Mr.  Shaw  had  seen,  because  he  had  brought  aU  the 
wine  he  thought  would  suit  the  market  with  him.  Such  wines 
were  feilures.  [The  witness  here  referred  to  a  correspondence 
respecting  a  wine  furnished  to  Captain  Maitland,  B.N.,  of  no  in- 
terest to  the  grand  question.  It  related  to  some  Sauteme  which 
had  fermented,  in  which  the  witness  had  confirmed  Mr.  Shaw's 
statement  as  to  the  goodness  of  the  wine.]  His  former  partner, 
Mr.  Shaw,  had  his  mind  much  occupied  with  a  reduction  of  duty. 
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He  complained  that  it  was  too  Mgh.  Witness  thought  con- 
trary to  Mr.  Shaw,  that  the  high  duty  did  not  prevent  the  sale  of 
wine.  Mr.  Shaw  must  have  been  mad  had  he  brought  over  samples 
of  wine  to  introduce  as  soon  as  the  duty  would  be  Is.,  there  being 
at  the  time  no  prospect  of  such  reduction.  Still  if  the  duty  were 
Is.  or  less,  these  wines  would  not  sell.  Mr.  Shaw  would  now  say 
it  was  the  duty  which  prevented  his  selling  the  wines  he  had  for- 
merly introduced.  He  knew  Mr.  Shaw  had  written  letters  on  the 
subject,  but  he  had  not  read  them  attentively.  He  only  heard  of  his 
fixing  a  Is.  rate  of  duty  within  the  last  few  months,  nor  was  he 
aware  that  it  was  so  long  ago  as  1850  that  Mr.  Shaw  had  fixed  the 
sum  at  Is.  He  had  not  read  the  letters  Mr.  Shaw  had  published. 
He  was  not  favourable  to  a  reduction  of  duty  when  he  was  Mr.  Shaw's 
partner.  He  did  not  think  a  moderate  reduction  would  hurt  the 
revenue,  probably  a  3s.  or  3s.  6d.  duty,  but  he  did  not  actually  wish 
for  a  reduction.  He  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Shaw  had  arrived  at  any 
new  facts  since  they  dissolved  partnership  in  1845.  He  has  not 
been  abroad  since  that  time.  The  witness  declined  answering  whe- 
ther he  included  the  other  witnesses  examined  of  the  same  school 
as  Mr.  Shaw,  in  regard  to  a  Is.  duty,  in  the  same  opinion.  He  only 
knew  Mr.  Selby  among  them  all.  He  was  not  aware  who  had  been 
examined,  nor  had  he  means  of  judging  of  their  opinions,  nor  had 
he  communicated  with  them.  Witness  believed  their  opinions  to 
be  all  equally  erroneous  with  those  of  Mr.  Shaw.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve the  wines  they  spoke  of  could  be  procured.  If  enough  to 
deluge  London  were  obtained,  they  would  not  find  a  market.  The 
higher  class  will  not  drink  them.  He  did  not  believe  the  middle 
would,  and  was  sure  the  lower  would  not.  He  believed  that  if  the 
wines  were  suited  to  our  market  they  would  have  come  here.  The 
trade  was  not  in  its  infancy.  He  had  the  experience  of  twenty 
years,  doing  a  larger  business  than  almost  any  house  in  the  private 
wine  trade  ;  that  if  such  wines  could  be  got  they  would  be  brought 
here  and  get  into  general  consimiption.  He  had  seen  many  such 
wines ;  he  knew  one  in  particular,  and  could  not  sell  it.  The  opinion 
of  the  witness  being  formed  on  his  own  inferences,  and  those  of 
the  opposite  opinion,  upon  personal  acquaintance  with  the  wines 
and  countries  that  produced  them  and  their  opinion  also,  that  there 
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Were  wines  which  would  suit  the  variety  of  taste  in  this  country, 
the  witness  would  contradict  them  on  both  points,  or  rather  than 
say  contradict,  doubt  the  correctness  of  their  views.  Others  stated 
such  wines  to  exist,  and  he  concluded  they  did  exist,  but  he  had 
great  doubts  whether  they  would  suit  here.  He  had  3000  cus- 
tomers in  the  Navy,  who  had  been  in  every  country,  and  who,  when 
offered  that  kind  of  wine,  said,  "  "We  do  not  like  this  kind  of  wine 
in  England :  we  like  good  wine.'^  He  did  not  know  if  they  were 
the  same  wines  alluded  to.  If  a  ship  was  fitting  out  and  witness  said 
they  had  got  a  light  cheap  wine,  they  would  not  take  it.  Officers 
now  do  not  drink  grog,  but  wine.  In  time  of  war  they  might  have 
drank  more  grog.*  Marsala  is  a  new  wine  in  large  consTimption. 
Sherries  may  be  got  almost  as  cheap.  A  London  wine-merchant 
knows  the  produce  of  other  countries.  If  any  thing  new  that 
would  answer  could  be  got,  witness  should  buy  it.  He  thinks 
the  class  of  wine  spoken  of  is  contrary  to  the  taste  of  the 
people.  He  did  not  believe  any  wine  that  would  suit  had  not 
been  brought  here.  During  the  Exhibition  he  was  pestered  with 
foreigners  bringing  samples,  and  saw  none  likely  to  suit  the  market. 
The  red  wine  of  Sicily  is  not  suitable  here ;  the  white  wine  is. 
That  white  wine  resembles  Madeira  and  Sherry.  A  decrease  of 
duty  would  increase  the  consumption  of  those  wines.  Witness 
preferred  a  cheap  good  Sherry  to  Marsala.  He  doubted  much 
whether  the  price  had  any  thing  to  do  in  the  matter.  He  thought 
Marsala  a  very  bad  wine,  and  should  be  sorry  to  drink  it,  but  there 
is  now  a  rage  for  every  thing  cheap.  Marsala  is  better  than  some 
other  wines  attempted  to  be  introduced  here,  a  fSair  marketable  wine ; 
perhaps  on  the  whole  neither  good  nor  bad.  It  has  been  slightly 
increasing  in  quantity.  In  his  trade  it  has  decreased  since  cheap 
Sherries  have  been  introduced,  for  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years 
Sherries  have  become  cheaper.  There  was  always  a  class  of  them 
to  be  got  of  that  character.  But  it  cannot  always  be  got  as  low  as 
Marsala.  Many  regimental  messes  wiQ  take  Sherry  £3  or  £4  a 
butt  dearer  than  Marsala.  "When  the  witness  commenced  business 
no  Sherry  could  be  got  that  would  come  into  competition  with 

♦  They  always  drank  \nne  in  the  ward-room  messes  during  the  war,  and  the 
TOie  then  senred  was  frequently  one  half  Benicarlo.— Ed. 
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Marsala.  "Witness  Had  never  desired  a  great  increase  of  consump* 
tion  of  certain  wines  if  the  duties  werei  lowered.  Competition 
causes  a  reduction  of  price,  but  the  production  of  good  wine  is 
limited.  Witness  doubted  if  Marsala  had  caused  houses  dealing 
in  other  wines  to  lower  their  prices.  The  question  might  be  twisted 
to  import  that,  but  if  Marsala  had  not  come  in  with  the  rage  for 
cheap  things,  now  so  great,  cheap  Sherries  would  have  been  intro- 
duced. He  did  not  think  the  introduction  of  Marsala  had  to  do 
with  the  cheapness  of  Sherry ;  if  he  said  otherwise  he  had  mistaken 
the  question :  he  did  not  mean  that  the  consumption  of  Marsala 
had  decreased.  Wines  have  been  improved  in  quality  and  price 
within  a  few  years,  as  is  the  case  with  most  articles.  He  thought  the 
decrease  of  wine  consumption  arose  firom  those  who  took  it  now 
taking  less  than  formerly — a  couple  of  glasses  in  place  of  a  couple  of 
bottles.  The  witness  could  not  otherwise  account  for  it.  Witness 
was  unable  to  answer  for  the  fluctuations  of  the  consumption  of 
French  wines  from  1787  to  1850,  under  the  different  rates  of  duty ; 
his  evidence  must  be  confined  to  his  own  business ;  he  was 
not  qualified  to  give  a  reason  for  it.  An  increased  duty  would  de- 
crease the  consumption,  but  a  diminished  duty  would  not  increase 
it  largely  with  a  diminution  of  revenue.  The  increase  would  not  be 
large.  He  would  not  wish  to  fix  any  duty ;  3s.  or  3s.  6d.  might 
make  up  the  loss  to  the  revenue.  Marsala  was  shipped  to  Malta, 
but  the  officers  there  would  not  drink  it,  and  would  not  buy  his 
wines  for  some  time  afterwards.  They  have  several  kinds  of  light 
wine  in  Malta.  They  drink  Sicilian  red  wine,but  he  had  heard  officers 
say  they  did  not  like  it.  He  had  not  sold  any  Cape  wine  for  ten  years, 
but  thinks  it  is  about  the  same  price  as  Marsala.  The  latter  has 
risen  from  200,000  gallons  to  400,000  within  twenty  years.  Cape 
has  fallen  from  500,000  to  234,000,  and  the  difference  in  duty  be- 
tween  2s.  lOd.  and  5s.  9d.  could  not  keep  it  in  favour.  It  is  taste 
and  quality,  not  price  in  duty,  that  rules  in  wine,  yet  Cape  and 
Marsala  sell  nearly  at  the  same  price,  and  taste  gives  Marsala  the 
preference. 
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ME.  JOHN  EEAT, 
Mat  14th. 

Mb.  Eeay  is  a  wine-mercbant  and  broker  of  Mark  Lane.  He  bad 
been  in  business  since  1816.  Had  never  been  in  Portugal.  Many 
years  ago  be  was  in  tbe  Azores,  and  was  last  year  in  France,  at  Bor* 
deaux  and  in  Cbampagne,  but  bad  never  been  in  Sicily  nor  tbe 
Frencb  Mediterranean  provinces.  He  knew  Sicilian  red  wine.  He 
had  introduced  last  year  red  Marsala,  but  did  not  find  it  go  into  con- 
sumption. He  sold  only  a  tenth  of  that  which  he  did  sell  of  white, 
not  more  than  twenty  pipes,  as  Sicilian  red  wine.  He  did  not  know 
if  it  was  sold  afterwards  as  Port  wine.  It  was  possible  that  when 
the  first  low-priced  wines  were  got  up,  the  red  Sicilian  wines  were 
introduced  into  Port  ^dne :  blended,  possibly,  with  Port  in  a  small 
proportion.  He  thought  a  tenth  part  would  be  perceptible.  The 
demand  had  not  been  equal  to  what  was  expected.  The  blending 
only  applied  to  gin-shops  and  places  of  that  sort,  not  to  bottling 
houses.  He  presumed  it  was  so  mixed,  and  a  small  proportion 
would  not  be  perceptible.  The  low  Port  would  bear  very  little  of 
it ;  the  better  the  Port,  the  better  it  would  blend.  The  red  Sicilian 
is  a  wholesome  wine.  It  would  not  do  as  Port  without  blending. 
The  high  price  of  Port  is  the  reason  of  the  blending.  The  Sicilian 
wine  did  not  answer  in  the  market.  He  had  tried  it  for  many 
years  as  red  Marsala,  and  last  year  thought  there  would  be  more 
demand  for  it,  as  Port  was  so  high.  He  presimied  it  was  used  for 
blending.  More  than  half  brought  in  last  year  remained  on  hand. 
The  sales  of  his  house  were  last  year  2000  casks  of  different 
descriptions.  In  1825,  when  the  duties  were  lowered  to  4s.  lOd., 
they  sold  5000  casks.  They  paid  more  for  Port  last  year  on 
account  of  its  deamess.  He  imported  part  of  the  Port, — 200  or 
300  pipes, — and  bought  the  rest  here.  He  had  looked  to  an  increase 
of  consumption  from  the  Exhibition,  and  had  imported  twenty  pipes 
of  Sicilian  red  wine  among  the  rest.  Mixing  was  only  done  by 
those  who  want  to  sell  a  cheap  red  wine.  Houses  generally  do  not 
mix  at  all.  The  red  Marsala  cost  £6  a  pipe.  Port  could  not  be 
got  at  anything  like  that  price,  but  from  £30  to  £40  instead.    The 
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low  class  was  from  £14  to  £18.  One  person  Had  put  one  pipe  of 
red  Marsala  to  four  of  Port,  and  found  his  customers  did  not  like 
it,  and  he  would  not  do  so  again.  Even  a  tenth  proportion  had  not 
been  found  to  answer.  Wines,  other  than  those  of  Sicily,  are  im- 
ported for  mixing  from  Cette ;  red  wines,  called  French  Ports,  in 
Port  pipes,  entered  at  the  Custom-house  as  Cette  wines,  and  pay- 
ing duty  as  French  red.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  red  wines,  coming 
from  Spain  or  Sicily,  being  entered  as  French  or  Portuguese.  He 
had  never  heard  that  Port-shaped  casks,  with  weU-known  brands,  had 
been  sent  into  warehouses  here,  to  be  fiUed  with  wines  from  France, 
Spain,  or  Sicily,  in  place  of  those  of  Portugal.  They  must  be 
declared  French  red  wines  if  they  are  so.  They  could  ship  them  in 
any  casks.  Wine  cannot  be  bottled  in  bond  except  for  export.  They 
may  be  brought  back  again,  say  from  Guernsey  or  Jersey.  Wines 
have  been  blended  there.  The  witness  believed  the  practice  of  im- 
porting wine  after  exportation,  as  Portuguese  reds,  had  been  put 
an  end  to  by  the  G-overnment ;  or  taking  the  wines  from  the  docks 
of  different  classes,  blending  them  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and 
bringing  them  here  as  Ports,  paying  that  duty.  French  red  wine 
may  be  blended  with  French  red  in  bond,  but  not  with  Portu- 
guese. It  cannot  now  be  done.  The  merchants  petitioned 
G-ovemment  against  it  some  years  ago.  If  the  wine  has  paid  the 
duty,  the  owner  can  do  what  he  likes  with  it.  He  had  never  heard 
of  its  being  taken  out  of  bond,  blended,  and  re-exported.  A  red 
wine  comes  from  the  Cape,  called  Pontac,  at  £2  10s.,  which  it  is 
possible  to  blend  with  Port  wine.  Pontac  may  pay  duty  as  Pontac, 
and  be  re-exported  as  Port  wine,  or  sold  here.  The  Cape  and 
Portugal  red  wines  will  blend,  as  it  suits  the  objects  of  those  who 
mix  them.  There  has  been  a  larger  demand  for  dry  than  fruity 
wines  of  late  years.  Bed  Marsala  is  a  dry  wine  and  astringent. 
Pontac  varies  in  colour ;  some  is  dry.  It  is  called  Port  at  the  Cape. 
The  price  there  ranges  from  £11  to  £  15  per  pipe.  Witness  did 
not  know  of  a  species  there  called  Regimental  Port.  Persons  may 
blend  Pontac  wine  with  Port,  as  it  suits  both  wines.  The  sale  of 
Pontac  does  not  increase,  though  it  pays  but  half  the  duty.  If  the 
mixing  existed  to  a  greater  extent  there  would  be  a  larger  demand 
for  it.    Mr.  Beay  had  heard  of  a  Mr*  Blumenthal,  and  had  read 
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in  the  papers  of  a  case  "  Bond  v.  Bliimentlial.'*  Witness  remem- 
bered the  ingredients  on  that  trial  to  have  been  fifty  gallons  of 
Cider,  sixty  of  Pontac,  and  from  five  to  ten  of  British  brandy,  with 
an  addition  of  ten  gallons  of  cider  added  afterwards.  He  had  never 
before  heard  of  a  similar  practice,  nor  had  he  any  transactions  with 
Blumenthal.  There  is  an  anxiety  to  obtain  a  cheap  article  of  the 
Port  kind,  and  a  difficulty  of  combining  cheapness,  genuineness, 
and  goodness,  under  the  existing  restrictions,  owing  to  the  deficient 
supply  of  Port  wine.  Portugal  was  capable  of  producing  a  great 
deal  more  wine  fit  for  consumption  here  than  we  could  obtain. 
The  witness  observed  that  he  only  spoke  of  what  he  had  himself 
obtained.  His  partner  had  been  in  Portugal.  Mr.  Eeay  would 
give  one  fact.  His  house  received  the  produce  of  a  vineyard  which 
last  year  (1851)  had  120  pipes  approved  as  first-class  wine.  Yet 
they  could  only  get  sixty  pipes  shipped  to  this  country,  paying  the 
extra  bilhettes  or  permits,  which  cost  £4  or  £5  per  pipe.  He  had 
understood  the  supply  from  Portugal  might  be  almost  unlimited. 
The  present  deficiency  is  owing  to  the  fiscal  regulations  of  Portugal. 
The  consumption  of  Port  has  rather  diminished.  The  wine  is  not 
as  good  in  quality  now  as  it  was  many  years  ago.  It  is  complained 
of  as  too  sweet.  Wine-merchants  and  gentlemen  generally  have 
complained  of  this.  The  witness  thinks  the  fault  has  not  increased, 
because  the  leading  merchants  wished  to  obtain  wines  to  meet  the 
palates  of  the  public.  Since  1846,  there  had  been  a  struggle  to 
import  the  astringent  dry  wines  of  a  Port  character  from  other 
countries,  but  that  applied  to  the  places  where  they  sell  cheap  wine 
on  draft,  not  to  the  bottling  by  respectable  houses.  Witness  did 
not  think  the  best  class  of  Port  wine  was  consumed  at  a  high  rate 
of  duty.  He  thought  the  public  were  not  unwilling  to  pay  the 
price  they  at  present  pay  for  very  good  Port  wine — the  finest.  It 
did  not  exactly  operate  to  its  non-requirement  by  the  public.  Yet 
the  public  wish  to  have  wine  as  cheap  as  possible ;  and  at  half  what 
it  is  now,  there  would  be  a  greater  demand  for  it.  In  March,  the 
witness  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  chairman,  in  which,  if  it  was 
stated  that  a  reduction  of  duty  to  Is.  would  so  increase  the  con- 
sumption as  to  make  it  not  injurious  to  the  revenue,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  convey  that  meaning.    He  thought,  of  course,  the 
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lower  the  duty,  the  greater  would  be  the  consumption ;  but  he  did 
not  see  the  possibility  of  an  increase  to  so  large  an  amount.  He 
had  called  upon  the  chairman  voluntarily  to  give  information  in 
support  of  the  opinion,  that  a  reduction  might  be  made  profitably, 
but  it  was  as  a  wine-merchant  interested  in  the  increase  of  con- 
sumption, not  as  a  matter  of  revenue ;  at  least,  such  was  not  his 
intention.  If  it  is  so,  he  was  not  aware  he  had  mentioned  a  Is. 
duty,  to  which  he  was  not  favourable.  He  might  have  formed  an 
opinion  against  the  Is.  duty  since,  or  he  might  have  been  mistaken, 
or  changed  his  opinion  since ;  but  he  certainly  never  considered 
that,  as  a  matter  of  revenue,  the  amount  would  be  brought  up  by 
increased  consumption.  K  he  regarded  the  reduction  as  for  his  own 
benefit,  he  should  certainly  recommend  it,  but  as  a  matter  of  reve- 
nue, he  did  not  see  how  it  was  to  be  made  up.  He  only  saw  a 
consumption  of  6,058,443  gallons  in  1826,  with  a  duty  of  4s.  lOd. 
In  1831,  when  the  duty  was  raised  to  5s.  6d.,  the  consumption  was 
6,212,264  gallons.  Therefore,  his  opinion  was,  that  as  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  duty  to  meet  the  revenue,  it  could  be  made  up  by  no 
reduction  whatever.  He  could  propose  none  as  a  matter  of 
revenue,  though,  as  respected  himself  and  the  trade  generally,  he 
should  be  in  favour  of  it. 


ME.  GEOEGE  EICHAEDSON  POETEE, 
Mat  17th. 

Me.  Poeteb,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  stated  to  the  committee 
that  the  high  rate  of  duty  on  wine  had  decidedly  prejudiced  the 
revenue.  With  the  increasing  population  and  wealth  of  the  country, 
increasing  out  of  proportion  to  that  population,  the  consumption  of 
wine  had  diminished.  In  1801  the  consumption  per  head  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  0*431  gallons.  In  1851  it  was  but  0*230  gal- 
lons, being  a  decrease  of  forty-eight  per  cent,  per  head.  In  1801  the 
sum  each  individual  contributed  to  the  revenue  was  2s.  8|d.  It  was 
fiffcy-two  per  cent,  less  in  1851,  than  half  a  century  before.  Malt 
had  increased  from  Ix.'Vths  of  a  bushel  in  1801  to  It*  Vths  in  1851, 
or  twenty-two  and  a  half  per  cent.    Spirits  in  1802  gave  0*71  gallons 
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per  head,  in  1851, 105  gallons,  or  forty-eiglit  per  cent,  increase. 
This  state  of  the  wine  consumption  could  not  be  attributed  to  any 
thing  but  the  high  rate  of  duty  preventing  consumption.     In  1788 
the  duty  on  Erencli  wine  was  6s.  2d.     On  all  other  wines  3s.  6d. 
The  consumption  was  6,650,644  gallons.     There  was  a  diminished 
consumption  in  1789  to  5,959,098  gallons,  in  which  year  the  duty 
was  reduced ;  and  in  1790  the  consumption  advanced  to  6,601,038 
gallons;  in  1791  to  7,573,790  gallons;  and  in  1792  to  7,851,707 
gallons.     In  1793  the  war  broke  out,  which  made  some  difference, 
preventing  the  direct  importation  of  French  wines ;  but  in  1795 
the  consumption  rose  to  8,238,438  gallons,  which  perhaps  was 
caused  by  an  anticipated  rate  of  duty,  which  made  consumers  pur- 
chase at  the  old  rate.     In  1796  the  consumption  under  a  heavier 
duty  fell  to  5,776,260  gallons ;  and  in  1797  to  3,569,261  gallons : 
the  duties  being  lOs.  2id.  and  6s.  9id.     In  1798  the  consumption 
rose  to  5,265,768  gallons ;  in  1799  it  was  6,138,164  gallons ;  and 
in  1800,  7,294,752  gaUons:  in  1801  it  feU  to  6,876,710  gallons ; 
in  1802-3  it  was  7,113,416  gallons  and  8,226,464  gallons ;  and  the 
duty  had  been  increased  from  10s.  2d.  on  French  wines  to  13s.  8d., 
and  from  6s,  9d,  to  93.  Id.  on  other  wines.     The  year  1800  and 
the  year  or  two  following  that,  a  few  persons  were  in  great  pros- 
perity.    The  landed  proprietors  were  receiving  large  incomes,  the 
merchants  making  large  profits,  and  the  upper  classes  prospering, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  community  were  in  great  distress,  ground  down 
by  the  expenses  of  the  war  and  its  consequences.     The  rich  were 
therefore  enabled  to  luxuriate,*  though  this  class  formed  a  small 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the  country.     At  present  the 
prosperity  is  more  general  among  the  people,  who  are  still  not  con- 
sumers of  wine  because  the  duties  place  it  beyond  their  means. 
The  increase  in  malt  liquors  inferable  does  not  account  for  the  non- 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  wine.     There  is  a  large  class  who 
would  gladly  consume  wine,  who  do  not,  and  have  recourse  to  a 
worse  thing  in  ardent  spirits.     The  uniformity  in  duties  was  ob- 
tained in  1831  by  reducing  the  duty  on  French  and  Grcrman  wine. 

♦  Corn  was  142s.  per  qr.  in  Middlesex,  ia  December,  IfOO — in  some  counties, 
1608.  It  was  at  the  same  price  in  July,  1802.  The  Three  per  Cents,  were  at 
jnoLty  and  sixty-one,  with  a  paper  currency. — ^Ed. 
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The  Methuen  treaty  was  still  in  operation  in  1825.  The  duties 
on  the  whole  were  lower  then.  The  high  war  duties  confined  wine 
to  the  opulent  classes.  The  reduction  of  duty  has  not  since  been 
enough  to  create  a  new  class  of  consumers.  Mr.  Porter  advocated 
a  uniform  duty.  He  thought  that  a  reduction  of  duty  must  bring 
wine  into  greater  consumption  by  inducing  present  non-consumers 
to  take  it,  and  consumers  now  to  take  more,  thus  enlarging  the 
circle.  More  wine  must  be  imported,  and  a  very  large  export  of 
goods  must  take  place  to  meet  it.  The  commercial  advantages 
cannot  be  disputed.  If  one  in  three  of  the  population  were  to 
consume  a  quart  of  wine  a  month,  the  duty  at  2s.  per  gallon  would 
exceed  the  present  revenue  by  more  than  a  million  sterling,  and  at 
Is.  per  gallon,  if  one  in  two  of  the  population  were  to  consume  a 
quart  per  month  it  would  produce  £270,000  more  than  the  present 
revenue.  If  each  adult  male  consumed  but  the  same  quantity,  it 
would  produce  that  overplus  to  the  revenue.  Any  serious  reduction 
must  cause  a  large  consumption.  The  opinion  is  based  upon  the 
e3q)erience  of  other  countries.  [  Mr.  Porter  here  put  in  a  table  of 
wines  exported  from  Prance  in  1850,  with  the  different  countries 
to  which  they  were  exported.  France  exported  to  England  a 
quantity  equal  to  2*06  parts  per  cent,  per  head,  with  a  population 
of  27,452,262,  while  the  Hanse  Towns  took  8*31  with  a  population 
of  221,000.  The  United  States  took  11*71  with  20,087,909  of 
population,  and  Belgiiun  6*53  with  4,337,196.  Our  island  of  the 
Mauritius  consumes  2*82  with  92,147  of  population,  and  Brazil 
takes  1,593,680  gallons,  or  3*79,  with  a  population  of  600,000. 
The  total  exportation  of  Prance  is  42,034,388  gallons.]  Mr.  Porter 
stated  the  consumption  of  wine  in  America  with  20,087,909  of 
population,  to  be  6,373,412  in  1850  in  gallons,  or  0*312  per  head, 
thirty-seven  per  cent,  of  which  was  Prench.  In  England  6,280,000 
gallons,  or  0*230  per  head.  The  duty  isaaad  valorem  duty  of  forty 
per  cent.  There  is  no  excise  there.  A  vast  deal  of  ardent  spirit 
is  consumed  in  America,  which  pays  no  duty,  being  made  in  the 
country ;  neither  the  consumption  of  that  nor  of  beer  is  known ; 
nor  is  that  of  beer  known  here  since  1830.  It  would  not  be  need- 
ful to  approach  any  thing  like  the  Prench  consumption  per  head  of 
nineteen  gallons,  to  replace  the  revenue  here.     If  half  the  popu- 
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lation  consumed  only  tlii^ee  gallons  of  wine  a  year,  at  a  Is.  duty, 
that  would  exceed  the  present  revenue  by  £270,000.  The  question 
does  not  go  as  to  what  revenue  may  be  got  from  wine,  but  how  the 
present  revenue  may  be  sustained.  Mr.  Porter  did  not  think  a 
sixth  of  the  French  consumption  per  head  in  wine,  too  much  for 
this  coimtry.  Those  who  consimie  ardent  spirits  would,  many  of 
them,  become  weaned  from  them.  Beer  does  not  wean  men  from 
spirits.  The  consumption  of  spirits  waa  a  gallon  and  a  third  per 
head.  Mr.  Porter  had  never  been  in  Hamburgh.  He  had  formerly 
much  personal  experience  in  the  wine  trade.  He  had  no  knowledge 
of  French  beer :  but  there  is  not  a  large  consumption  of  it  at  Lyons. 
In  the  north  of  France,  where  much  cider  is  made,  they  prefer  it  to 
wine,  the  last  being  very  bad  there.  There  is  a  duty  on  the  wines 
from  the  south  sent  to  the  north.  For  many  years  the  wine-growers 
of  France  have  been  anxious  for  free  trade.  "Witness  had  no  par- 
ticular knowledge  of  the  French  transit  duties,  nor  is  he  aware 
that  there  is  ^.ny  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  wine  from  the  north 
of  France,  except  the  badness  of  the  wine  made  there,  owing  to 
which  cider  is  preferred.  "Wines  would  be  conveyed  from  the 
southern  parts  of  France  to  London  cheaper  than  to  Paris,  but  he 
does  not  know  how  railways  may  now  affect  the  transit  of  goods, 
not  having  been  there  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  octroi  duty  in 
France  of  one  franc  would  be  about  equal  to  Is.  here,  or  rather  more, 
considering  the  difference  in  ability  to  pay  it.  The  witness  possessed 
a  statement  of  the  consumption  of  Paris,  which  is  easily  known 
by  means  of  the  octroi  duties ;  but  many  of  the  lower  classes  go 
outside  the  barriers  to  drink  the  wine  free  of  the  duty.  There  is 
a  great  consumption  outside.  Spirits  are  very  much  cheaper  in 
France  than  here.  The  wine  converted  into  brandy  is  about 
130,000,000  gallons  of  wine.  K  a  sixth  of  that  were  spirit  on 
conversion,  it  would  not  equal  the  quantity  of  spirit  consimied  here. 
The  consumption  of  spirit  there  is  less  than  that  of  wine,  the  last 
being  nineteen  gallons  per  head  for  the  whole  population.  The 
consumption  per  head  in  the  towns  of  France  is  greater  than  the 
per  centage  of  consumption  per  head  of  the  population  here,  from 
the  people  being  congregated.  Of  900,000,000  gallons  of  wine 
made  in  France,  only  five  per  cent,  is  exported  altogether.    If  the 
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duty  were  reduced  thirty  or  forty  per  cent.,  he  did  not  think  the 
consumption  would  make  up  the  present  revenue.  To  reduce  the 
duty  from  5s.  9d.  to  4s.  6d.  for  example,  would  only  be  giving  away 
BO  much  revenue.  The  present  consumers  would  not  drink 
a  bottle  more,  and  a  large  class  of  customers  would  not  take 
to  it.  It  must  be  brought  into  use  among  a  different  class  of 
consumers.  It  must  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  small  trades- 
men, and  that  could  not  be  effected  by  such  a  rate  of  duty.  There 
would  be  an  unsettling  of  the  trade  as  before,  unless  the  wine- 
merchant  were  assured  that  the  ultimate  rate  of  duty  was  reached, 
— ^unless  it  came  down  low.  A  duty  of  Is.  would  be  equivalent  to 
no  duty,  and  would  not  hinder  consumption.  You  must  reduce 
the  duty  very  much  to  introduce  the  wine,  now  forbidden  to  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  chief  gainers  would  be  the  lower  middle, 
and  the  upper  lower  classes.  They  are  classes  that  consume  spirit 
now.  If  a  small  tradesman  could  put  a  good  wholesome  bottle  of 
wine  on  his  table  after  dinner,  with  his  family,  which  he  could  do, 
costing  him  no  more  than  a  shilling  a  bottle,  he  would  soon  be 
more  inclined,  and  it  would  be  a  growing  taste  in  this  country,  to 
take  his  wine  so,  rather  than  go  to  the  public-house  to  drink  spirit 
and  water.  The  capability  of  consumption  is  greats  in  this  country 
than  in  IVance.  There  is  a  certain  class  here,  to  whom  not  only 
wine  but  spirits  and  beer  are  forbidden.  A  number  of  our  agrir 
cultural  labourers  never  touch  beer.  The  tastes  of  the  middle  and 
upper  portions  of  the  working  classes  would  lead  them  to  consume 
wine,  if  they  could  procure  it  at  a  moderate  price  suitable  to  their 
taste.  The  productions  of  wine  in  various  countries  is  exceedingly 
great,  and  of  qualities  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  persons  in 
the  classes  mentioned  above.  Thus  the  production  of  Spain  may 
be  taken  for  Malaga,  at  from  80,000  to  40,000  butts,  or  3,500,000 
gallons :  Andalusia  produces  400,000  butts,  or  40,000,000  of  gal- 
lons, of  all  kinds :  Catalonia  600,000  pipes,  or  60,000,000  gallons: 
Valencia  9,000,000  gallons :  Toledo  6,000,000.  There  are  other  dis- 
tricts of  Spain  producing  strong  wines,  that  would  answer  well ;  not, 
perhaps,  for  the  cultivated  taste  of  the  drinkers  of  Chateau  Mar- 
gaux,  but  for  new  consumers  in  this  country.  There  is  an  anniial 
production  of  120,000,000  of  gallons  in  Spain.     As  regarded 
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France,  a  very  large  aUotment  of  wines  is  found  there  suitable, 
which  has  never  come  here  openly.  Mr.  Porter  had  wine  himself 
from  Prance,  ten  years  in  bottle,  that  many  would  pronounce  ex- 
cellent Port  wine.  Supposing  the  duty  reduced  to  the  largest  sum 
of  2s.,  that  wine  would  not  cost  him  more  than  6d.  the  bottle. 
"Wine  of  that  description,  procurable  in  large  quantities,  would  be 
found  very  palatable  by  the  people  of  this  country,  and  would  meet 
with  a  large  and  ready  sale,  if  it  could  be  distributed.  He  alluded 
to  Eoussillon  wine.  He  had  no  precise  return  of  the  quantity 
produced.  The  production  in  Prance  needed  not  to  be  much  in- 
creased to  meet  the  demand  here.  The  wine  would  suit  the  taste 
of  gentlemen  who  are  wine  drinkers.  He  had  heard  it  stated  that 
the  inferior  sorts  of  wine  would  be  used  for  blending  with  Por- 
tuguese reds.  One  memorandum  which  Mr.  Porter  possessed  from 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  related  to  the  adul- 
teration of  wines.  Wine  was  put  into  Port  wine  casks,  shipped  to 
Q-uemsey,  and  reimported  as  Port  wine.  The  constituent  parts 
were  1025  gallons  of  Port  wine,  691  of  Prench,  44  of  Madeira, 
182  of  Marsala,  919  of  Teneriffe,  3560  of  Spanish  red  wine,  and 
170  gallons  of  brandy,  making  6890  gallons.  They  were  imported 
here  from  Guernsey  in  January,  1851,  in  thirty  pipes  and  fifty-three 
hogsheads,  having  been  previously  vatted  in  the  London  Docks. 
In  the  same  report,  coming  to  him  officially  from  the  Customs, 
there  were  two  other  shipments,  one  from  Hamburgh  of  thirty-eight 
pipes  forty-four  hogsheads,  imported  as  Port  wine,  which  had  been 
previously  mixed,  stated  to  be  of  analogous  descriptions,  and  ano- 
ther vessel  from  Jersey,  with  thirty-four  pipes  sixty-eight  hogsheads. 
Thus,  if  of  wine  made  up  of  six  different  descriptions,  only  one-sixth 
was  Port,  and  this  wine  is  imported,  and  goes  down  with  the 
public  as  Port  wine.  It  would  be  very  hard,  if  pure  natural  wine 
grown  in  the  south  of  Prance,  of  excellent  quality,  with  all  its 
vinious  properties  retained,  should  not  find  customers  here,  if  such 
fftctitious  wines  can.  These  parcels  of  wines  were  stopped  at  the 
Custom-house,  and  it  was  on  the  application  for  their  restoration 
that  Mr.  Porter  obtained  those  particulars.  The  witness  stated 
that  an  acquaintance  of  his,  some  years  ago,  had  invented  a  sub- 
stitute for  corks  made  of  india-rubber  stuffed  with  wool.    He  was 
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asked  if  he  coiild  make  some  to  resemble  Champagne  corks,  and 
was  desired  to  make  a  small  quantity  to  try :  after  he  had  sent 
them  he  had  a  note  requesting  to  see  him.     They  produced  to  him 
a  bottle  of  the  quasi  Champagne  wine,  saying  it  was  in  excellent 
order — ^very  palatable :  still  he  could  not  make  out  how  the  corks, 
which  he  had  supplied  to  them  but  two  days  before,  could  have 
been  used  for  corking  Champagne  wine.     The  inference  was,  that 
it  had  been  manufactured  here.     The  higher  the  amount  of  duty 
the  greater  the  temptation  to  such  frauds.     Mr.  Porter  produced 
a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  Spanish  red  wine  bought  for  the 
use  of  the  navy,  between  1805  and  1824 :   the  employment  of  it 
after  the  peace  became  very  small.    There  were  8260  pipes  bought 
in  1805  at  £20  Is.  9d.  per  tun  of  two  pipes ;  in  1806^  there  were 
8000  pipes  at  £10  19s.  per  pipe;  in  1807,  6000  pipes  at  £9 12s.  6d.; 
in  1808,  4879  pipes  at  £164s.6d.;  in  1809,  6600  pipes  at  £16  9s.; 
in  1810,  9856  pipes  at  £20  7s.  9d.    An  allowance  must  be  made 
of  thirty  per  cent,  here  for  the  depreciation  of  the  currency.     In 
1811,  4000  pipes  were  piu-chased  at  £25  18s.  9d. :  in  1812,  7278 
pipes  at  £24  12s. ;  in  1813,  2010  pipes  at  £20  12s.  6d.    The  last 
contract,  in  1824,  was  for  500  pipes  at  £8  19s.  6d.,  in  the  altered 
currency  and  a  state  of  peace.*    Thus  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
wine  procurable  of  a  quality  thought  good  enough  for  the  navy, 
and  it  would  be  found  very  palatable  by  a  class  of  consumers  in 
this  country.    But  it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce,  besides  an 
alteration  of  the  duty,  a  better  system  of  distribution.     Mr.  Porter 
had  no  knowledge  why  this  wine  was  discontinued  in  the  navy, 
but  from  the  return  of  peace.    The  taste  of  seamen  was  not  much 
consulted  by  the  Admiralty  in  those  days.     More  reference  is  had 
to  that  matter  at  present.     The  navy  uses  beer  on  the  home  service 
now.     Eum  was  always  supplied  to  the  navy.     He  had  heard  that 
a  wine  he  had  already  described  had  been  Port  wine,  put  into  casks 
having  fiavourite  brands.     The  piu'chaser  would  naturally  look  at 
the  casks,  it  was  a  fraud  upon  the  consumer.     Here  Mr.  Porter 

*  This  wine  from  the  East  Coast  of  Spain,  when  carefully  treated  was  ex- 
cellent though  sometimes  called  Black  Strap  in  the  navy.  It  was  far  better  than 
much  of  the  Port  that  is  introduced  here  at  a  low  price.  It  was  a  pure  and  pa- 
latable wine. — Ed. 
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gave  a  statement  of  the  importations  between  1697,  of  wines  from 
Portugal  decimally.  In  1697,  there  were  4774  tuns,  and  in  1810, 
29,713.  He  also  put  in  the  years  of  war  and  peace  with  France, 
down  to  the  war  of  the  French  revolution.  It  had  been  stated  in 
works  of  authority,  that  our  importations  from  France  prior  to 
1693  had  been  20,000  tuns.  There  have  been  periods  in  English 
history,  where  the  drunkenness  of  the  people  in  towns  has  been 
disgraceful,  beyond  anything  now  known.  In  1743,  it  was  stated 
in  evidence  that,  in  1733,  10,500,000  gallons  of  spirits  had  been 
made  for  consumption  in  England  and  Wales ;  in  1734,  13,500,000 
gallons;  in  1740,  15,250,000  gallons;  in  1741,  17,000,000 gallons; 
and  in  1742,  19,000,000,  with  a  population  of  6,000,000,  or  three 
and  one-sixth  gallons  per  head  in  1742.  There  were  stringent  laws 
then  passed  to  restrain  the  sale  of  spirits,  but  the  "  gin  act," 
as  it  was  called,  could  not  be  enforced.  In  March,  1738, 
no  less  than  12,000  persons  had  been  convicted  under  the  act 
within  the  bills  of  mortality,  5000  had  been  sentenced  to  pay 
each  £100,  and  3000  had  paid  £10  each  to  save  themselves 
from  Bridewell.  All  would  not  do.  THie  consumption  was  greater 
in  1741-2  than  in  1738,  when  the  proclamation  to  enforce  the  gin 
act  was  issued.  To  introduce  wine  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
would  be  a  great  moral  blessing,  by  checking  the  consumption  of 
spirits.  Since  1831  the  duties  on  all  wines  have  been  increased  to 
the  extent  of  nineteen  per  cent.,  and  the  effect  has  been  to  decrease 
the  imports  from  7,000,000  gallons  in  1839  to  6,184,000  in  1841, 
and  in  1842  to  4,800,000  gallons,  another  element  having  reduced 
it.  Upon  no  other  article  have  the  duties  been  enhanced.  Since 
1831  the  proceedings  have  been  directed  the  contrary  way  by 
relieving,  not  burthening  trade.  The  reduction  on  brandy  had 
made  the  revenue,  at  present,  greater  than  it  was  previous  to  the 
reduction.  He  saw  no  reason  for  not  reducing  the  wine  duty. 
As  to  the  licensing  system  he  did  not  think  the  ten  guineas  of  any 
moment  to  gentlemen  largely  concerned  in  the  trade.  The  point 
was  whether  the  licences  did  not  prevent  many  persons  from  car- 
rying on  the  sale  of  wine  upon  a  regulated  scale.  Ten  guineas  is 
a  large  sum  to  pay  in  the  way  of  experiment.  In  foreign  coun- 
tries you  may  go  into  a  place  of  refreslnnent,  and  not  only  get 
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sometliiiig  to  eat,  but  to  drink ;  while  in  tliis  country  no  one  aboVd 
a  labouring  man  would  go  into  a  public-house  to  purchase  anything 
to  drink.  To  enter  a  gin  palace  to  buy  a  ^ass  of  wine  makes  an 
individual  be  looked  upon  as  a  being  of  a  doubtful  complexion,  and 
more  especially  if  seen  coming  out  of  it.  Many  would  be  glad, 
after  taking  refreshment  at  a  pastry  cook's,  to  hare  a  glass  of 
generous  good  wine,  and  persons,  who  so  contribute  refreshments 
to  the  public,  should  have  a  licence  at  a  moderate  cost,  or  at  a 
couple  of  guineas  per  annum,  it  being  understood  that  they  are 
not  subject  to  Excise  restrictions.  Many  ladies,  after  shopping, 
would  be  glad  of  a  glass  of  wine  at  a  pastry  cook  or  confectioner's, 
who  are  now  debarred  from  it.  Wine  might  be  distributed  in 
this  way  in  a  considerable  quantity.  Such  restrictions  only  exist 
here.  Persons  who  want  it  in  such  places,  do  not  go  to  wine 
cellars,  nor  to  gin  palaces,  but  it  would  still  be  an  additional  con- 
sumption. Another  thing  deterring  persons  from  distributing 
wine  in  small  quantities,  is,  that  a  licence  must  be  had  from  the 
magistrates.  No  respectable  tradesman  likes  to  place  himself 
imder  the  risk  of  a  refusal.  Mr.  Porter  would  allow  a  licence  on 
getting  a  householder  to  vouch  for  the  respectability  of  the  party 
applying,  on  payment  of  two  guineas.  There  is  a  licence  allowed 
now,  but  not  in  that  mode.  He  would  not  aUow  common  spirits 
to  be  sold  in  such  a  way.  The  object  might  be  attained  by  con- 
fining the  licence  to  wines.  The  wine  trade  itself  is  spoken  of  as 
much  altered  from  the  respectable  character  it  used  to  bear.  Per- 
sons of  inferior  moral  temperament  have  entered  into  it,  and  tricks 
ara  played  which,  in  former  times,  would  not  have  been  counte- 
nanced. The  trade  was  getting  a  bad  name.  By  the  restrictions 
and  high  rate  of  duties  it  was  now  a  confined  and  not  a  prosperous 
trade.  The  witness  considered  that,  independent  of  the  Treasury 
minute  of  1843,  the  holders  of  wine  are  entitled  to  the  drawback, 
because,  when  in  former  times  a  duty  was  laid  on,  a  visit  was  paid  to 
the  premises  of  the  dealers,  and  they  were  obliged  to  pay  the 
increased  duty  upon  every  gallon  on  their  premises.  The  Treasury 
minute  of  1843  arose  out  of  previous  negotiations  with  the  Portu- 
guese Gbvemment.  He  should  much  question  the  Qovemment 
taking  advantage  of  the  negkct  of  the  Treasury  minute  by  a  part 
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of  the  merchants,  though  it  is  limited  to  the  holders  of  ten-guinea 
licences.  He  should  question  much  the  fairness  of  the  Q-overnment 
taking  advantage  of  any  little  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  merchants 
of  respectability.  The  Treasury  might  exclude  any  class  of  people 
it  chose,  giving  fair  notice.  There  would  not  be  much  difficulty 
in  ascertaimng  the  stock  of  one  who  had  taken  out  a  ten-guinea 
licence,  by  means  of  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose.  If  aa 
many  men  as  there  are  merchants  were  employed,  it  might  be  done 
in  a  few  hours.  The  stock  being  taken,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  any  other  step,  or  putting  seals  upon  it.  The  fact  of  the  mer- 
chant having  paid  the  high  duty,  should  be  enough  to  entitle  him 
to  a  remittance.  He  should  have  the  utmost  amount.  K  the 
Treasury  minute  limited  it,  that  did  not  seem  to  meet  the  justice 
of  the  case,  nor  for  example  a  six  months'  notice.  He  doubted 
the  policy  of  a  prospective  notice  of  any  change.  It  hangs  up  the 
trade,  and  makes  transactions  difficult.  When  resolved  on,  the 
more  suddenly  the  change  is  made  the  better.  He  did  not  mean 
for  the  wine  trade  only,  but  the  trade  of  the  country  interested  in 
the  importation  of  wines,  which  must  be  paid  for  by  means  of 
manufactured  goods  and  productions.  If  the  wine  is  not  imported 
the  goods  are  not  sold,  and  the  country  suffers.  People  hold  their 
hands  when  a  change  is  impending.  It  was  so  when  Mr.  Huskisson 
moved  the  importation  of  foreign  silk  goods.  It  was  not  to  ope- 
rate for  two  years,  and  in  the  interval  the  silk  trade  was  not 
prosperous.  A  six  months'  notice  was  not  as  bad  as  two  years. 
As  to  white  wines,  six  months  would  be  long  enough,  but  not  as 
to  wines  kept  long  in  a  dealer's  stock  before  he  can  seU  them. 
They  would  not  have  a  legal  right  to  the  drawback,  but  a  moral 
one ;  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  rights  of  the  people  dealt  with 
as  regards  strict  legality.  Mr.  Porter  stated  that  he  had  not 
calculated  what  the  drawback  would  be  in  the  event  of  a  reduction 
of  duty  to  Is.  or  2s. ;  any  such  calculation,  except  from  the  data 
possessed  by  Gbvemment,  must  be  very  vague.  He  had  never 
given  the  subject  consideration.  The  wine  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  holders  of  stocks,  when  the  survey  was  taken,  would  be 
all  entitled  to  the  drawback.  Some  had  stated  £1,000,000, 
others  £3,000,000    or  £4,600,000;    he^   should  decidedly  say 
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not  the  last  amount.  There  should  be  less  duty  to  return 
now,  but  then  the  duty  being  lower  than  in  1825,  the  stocks 
may  be  larger.  All,  in  any  case,  must  depend  upon  the  stock 
in  the  dealer's  hands  which  is  not  known.  Debentiires  might 
be  given,  payable  in  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years.  That  mode 
would  be  satisfactory,  and  they  might  be  received  in  payment 
of  duties.  He  would  pay  them  in  money  at  the  end  of 
certain  intervals,  one  fourth  payments,  and  one  for  the  second 
quarter  in  the  second  year,  but  he  would  give  them  a  little  ad- 
vantage in  point  of  time,  a  matter  easily  arranged  if  they  were 
taken  for  duties.  A  person  for  example  might  deliver  those 
debentures  into  the  Custom-house,  and  have  them  placed  to  his 
credit,  and  six  months  before  they  become  due  might  be  allowed 
to  take  out  wine,  the  duty  being  written  off  from  the  amount  to 
the  party's  credit,  but  without  interest.  THie  loss  to  the  revenue 
would  thus  be  diminished.  At  2s.  the  revenue  would  be  kept  up 
suflSlciently  to  pay  those  debentures,  and  more.  If  reduced  to  Is., 
before  long  there  would  be  an  improvement.  The  drawback  on 
exportation  at  Is.  per  gallon  duty,  might  be  abolished,  and  save 
expense  to  the  nation  and  to  the  trade.  There  is  a  duty  in  the 
Channel  Islands  of  a  few  shillings  per  cent,  for  local  purposes  only. 
There  has  been  an  increase  of  consumption  in  all  spirits  cor- 
responding with  the  decrease  in  wines,  particularly  in  brandy,  since 
the  last  reduction  of  duty,  but  all  the  brandy  together  consumed 
is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  ardent  spirits  taken  here. 
Mr.  Porter  thought  there  would  be  an  increased  consumption  in 
all  kind  of  wine  upon  lowering  the  duty.  The  Portuguese  must 
change  their  system,  if  we  alter  our  duties.  The  witness,  too, 
thought  this  must  soon  happen,  even  without  the  alteration.  In 
1841  we  took  nearly  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  the  wine  Oporto  ex- 
ported. In  dealing  with  our  own  tariff  he  would  not  regard  that 
of  a  Foreign  Government,  but  act  as  best  for  the  interest  of  our  own 
country.  If  the  Portuguese  did  not  reduce  their  duties,  they 
would  soon  find  their  wines  superseded  by  others,*  and  be  forced 

*  We  consumed  54.94  per  cent,  of  Portugal  wines  between  1814  and  1824. 
Between  1831  and  1850  or  twenty  years,  the  average  had  fidlen  to  40.97 ;  for 
1847  and  1848  it  was  39.0  and  39.87.— Ed. 
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to  do  it.  The  Frencli  have  an  abundance  of  strong  wines,  quite 
enough  so  for  the  English  palate.  Englishmen  returning  home 
after  drinking  light  wines  abroad,  might  return  to  Port  again 
from  habit ;  but  he  had  spoken  of  introducing  wine  to  a  class  not 
used  to  it.  He  thought  wine  might  displace  spirit  more  than  beer : 
the  articles  were  so  dissimilar.  It  was  a  curious  fact,  well  known, 
that  to  raise  or  reduce  the  duties  on  either  brandy,  rum,  or 
British  spirits,  would  not  affect  the  other  two,  the  consumption 
of  one  being  wholly  irrespective  of  the  consumption  of  the  others. 
The  duty  on  rum,  raised  or  lowered,  would  not  affect  brandy  or 
British  spirits.  The  witness  thought  it  would  be  the  same  with 
wine  and  beer,  not  spirits.  There  is  a  small  duty  on  wine  in 
Holland,  but  no  excise.  As  to  the  revenue,  the  drawback  might 
be  provided  for  by  the  excess  that  would  accrue  over  the  present 
revenue.  At  a  2s,  duty  a  consumption  would  do  of  28,000,000  or 
29,000,000  gallons  additionally.  The  higher  classes  might  not 
increase  their  consumption  at  all,  or  but  little,  as  they  have  the 
means  of  getting  what  they  require  at  present,  and  the  quantity  is 
flaid  to  be  diminishing.  People  do  not  sit  so  long  at  dinner,  but 
consume  much  more  wine  with  dinner  and  less  after — generally 
white  wine.  A  greater  variety  of  wines,  too,  is  now  introduced. 
The  consumption  of  a  family  will  not  jear  by  year  be  found  much 
less  than  it  was  formerly  among  the  wealthy  classes.  Coffee  and 
tea  have  increased  largely  by  the  reduction  in  their  price,  thus 
increasing  the  popular  taste  for  them,  but  less  among  the  higher 
orders  than  those  below  them,  yet  not,  perhaps,  among  the  lowest 
class.  It  is  becoming  a  habit  with  that  class  to  take  those  articles. 
Tea  was  reduced  in  price,  not  in  duty,  but  it  was  the  same  to  the 
public.  Coffee  had  in  some  degree  taken  the  place  of  intoxicating 
liquors  and  beer.  An  increase  of  consumption  in  wine  might 
exist,  without  interfering  with  the  other  articles.  The  witness 
thought  a  2s.  duty  would  be  followed  by  all  the  good  consequences 
he  expected,  and  make  up  the  revenue  better  than  Is.  Many 
persons  who  now  go  to  public  houses  would  be  rescued  from  such 
practices,  and  consume  wine  with  their  families.  Mr.  Porter 
knew  that  in  the  towns  of  Plymouth  and  its  vicinity,  wine  was  put 
upon  the  table  at  evening  parties,  and  by  a  tacit  understaadir 

K 
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not  touched.  This  was  among  officers  and  others  of  very  limited 
means.  A  bottle  now  costing  4s.  put  on  the  table  for  Is.  would 
make  a  great  difference.  There  was  no  doubt  that  numerous 
families  left  England  to  reside  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  other 
places,  where  comforts  and  luxuries  could  be  reasonably  procured. 
This  would  cease  if  a  reduction  of  duty  in  such  articles  took  place. 
The  members  of  a  family  all  coming  into  play  in  place  of  one, 
would  be  a  class  of  new  consumers.  To  change  the  taste  of  the 
old  consumers  of  Port  and  Sherry  would  be  a  difficult  thing,  but 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  raise  up  a  new  class.  The  mixtures  of 
all  sorts  of  rubbish  now  sold  to  imitate  Port  wine,  seemed  to 
prove  that  with  a  large  number  of  persons  who  were  now  wine 
drinkers,  the  taste  was  not  so  very  refined  as  to  enable  them  to 
judge  of  quality.  The^e  is  a  great  deal  of  wine  that  comes  from 
France,  that  it  would  puzzle  any  but  an  acute  judge  to  know  from 
Portuguese  or  Spanish  wine.  The  difficulty  of  fastening  a  new 
wine  upon  a  country,  judging  from  the  slow  progress  made  by 
Port  between  1702  and  1770,  was  in  the  face  of  a  large  consump- 
tion duty,  a  very  different  state  of  things  from  that  now  con- 
templated, which  does  not  require  a  change  in  individual  tastes, 
but  an  introduction  of  wine  to  persons  who  have  no  attachment  to 
any  particular  kind.  The  witness  was  aware  that  since  1831, 
before  the  re-establishment  of  the  Port  wine  company.  Oporto 
was  made  a  deposit  port  for  foreign  wines  of  all  kinds,  but  he  did 
not  know  if  it  was  still  so  maintained.  He  did  not  imagine,  it 
was  done  for  the  purpose  of  manipulating  wines  for  the  English 
market.  Oporto  wine  cannot  now  be  shipped  to  any  European 
port  without  being  of  a  certain  class,  and  legally  authenticated. 
The  motives  of  the  Portuguese  Government  it  was  difficult  to  com- 
prehend. It  had  neither  a  settled  nor  a  correct  mode  of  proceed- 
ing in  its  wine  arrangements.  Mr.  Porter  observed  that  when  he 
had  friends  at  his  table,  Sherry,  Madeira,  or  Claret  was  drunk,  and 
Port  was  never  touched.  He  did  not  think  the  wines  of  Prance, 
that  would  suit  this  country,  were  circumscribed  in  quantity,  con- 
sidering its  prodigious  production.  The  wine  consumers  here  had 
formed  their  habits,  and  they  were  not  easily  changed,  but  a  new 
«nd  numerous  class  of  consumers  would  come  in  if  the  duty  were 
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Ireduced.  An  almost  unlimited  quantity  of  wine,  adapted  for 
English  consumption,  would  come  in  from  the  south  of  France. 
The  witness  had  some  in  his  own  cellars  which  had  been  serenteen 
years  in  bottle,  and  cost  in  the  country  but  2^(1.  Such  a  wine 
might  be  had  in  almost  any  quantity.  Mr.  Porter  had  no  personal 
knowledge  as  to  the  supply  Portugal  could  furnish.  la  the  in- 
troduction of  new  wine,  new  ground  must  be  broken  up.  We 
must  work  in  a  larger  circle.  The  parties  who  would  consume  the 
wine  would  have  no  prejudices  to  get  over.  "  I  must  have  good 
wine,"  not  "I  must  have  Port  wine,"  would  be  the  cry  wherever 
the  wine  might  come  from.  The  statements  made  by  wine-mer- 
chants that  those  wines  would  not  be  taken,  did  not  for  a  moment 
affect  his  opinion,  because,  if  the  attempt  has  been  made,  it  has 
been  made  while  the  duty  was  so  high  as  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  classes  he  looked  to  as  the  friture  consumers.  The 
witness  did  not  imagine  wines  had  been  yet  brought  in  frt)m  Is.  to 
Is.  3d.  per  bottle,  when  the  duty  per  bottle  was  Is.  K  so,  it  was 
a  trade  which  could  not  be  long  carried  on.  The  witness  did  not 
disagree,  that  if  a  pipe  of  wine  could  be  shipped  to  England  at 
40s.,  and  the  charges  and  warehousing  were  40s.,  together  80s.,  and 
the  wine  were  subjected  to  Is,  duty,  there  could  be  any  hesitation 
in  running  the  risk  of  its  importation,  Mr,  Porter  did  not  think 
that  the  wines  of  Spain  altogether  had  been  excluded  on  account 
of  the  high  duty,  because  Sherry  wine,  of  which  the  importation 
was  as  large  as  Port,  was  included  in  them.  The  same  objection 
of  the  high  duties  would  apply,  as  had  all  along  been  offered  to  the 
introduction  of  the  other  wines.  The  existing  taste  in  the  present 
consumers  was  not  to  be  altered  in  a  moment.  As  to  the  revenue, 
Mr.  Porter  thought  it  might  and  would  suffer  at  first  by  reducing 
the  duties  to  2s,  per  gallon,  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  general 
trade  of  the  country  would  benefit  by  it.  A  very  few  years  would 
elapse  before  the  present  amoimt  of  revenue  would  be  greatly  in- 
creasedr  It  might  not  be  so  the  first,  perhaps,  nor  the  second  or 
even  the  third  year.  The  Is,  duty  would  take  more  time.  But  if 
the  duty  were  Is,,  and  the  consumption  should  be  at  the  rate  of 
only  a  quart  per  month  for  one-half  of  the  population,  the  revenue 
returned  would  be  £270,000  more  than  at  present.   An  ad  valorer' 
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duty  was  not  practicable.  Mr.  Porter's  reference  to  saa.  ad  valorem 
duty  in  his  book,  had  reference  to  an  arrangement  that  was  con- 
cluded, except  the  signature,  with  the  Erench  Government  in  1840. 
It  was  to  be  of  such  an  amount  beyond  a  fixed  duty  as  would  not 
make  it  worth  while  to  attempt  to  defraud  the  revenue.  [Mr. 
Porter  here  explained  the  nature  of  the  arrangement,  and  stated 
that  it  was  only  a  pis  aller  under  the  then  existing  state  of  things. 
The  Prench  had  very  great  objections  to  admit  many  articles  of 
English  manufacture,  but  there  were  some  on  which  they  were 
willing  to  reduce  the  duties.  The  arrangement  was  submitted  to 
two  administrations  here,  and  both  paid  witness  the  compliment  of 
stating  that  they  could  not  see  on  which  side  the  preponderance  of 
advantage  would  rest.]  The  reduction  of  duty  to  2s.  might  cause 
a  temporary  loss,  but  it  would  be  an  ultimate  gain.  It  would  be 
a  great  commercial  boon,  and  the  same  to  the  upper,  lower,  and 
lower-middle  classes  more  particularly.  Mr.  Porter  thought,  or 
rather  hoped,  such  a  reduction  might  afiect  spirit  consumption ; 
wine-drinkers  do  not  drink  spirits,  but  he  thought  that  a  reduction 
of  duty  on  spirits,  he  feared  so,  would  materially  increase  their  con- 
sumption, but  the  reduction  of  duty  on  one  kind  of  spirit  did  not 
affect  thQ  consumption  of  another  kind,  either  in  the  decrease  oir 
increase,  but  only  that  on  which  the  duty  was  reduced. 


ME.  JOHN  PETEE  GASSIOT, 
(FuETHEE  Examination,  Mat  17th). 

The  witness  expressed  a  wish  to  make  some  observations  relative 
to  his  last  examination,  and  that  of  Mr.  Tuke.  The  importation 
of  600  pipes  of  red  Sicilian  wine  at  £4,  of  a  quality  which  could 
not  afford  a  probability  of  its  going  into  consumption  as  Port  wine, 
must  be  an  important  subject  of  enquiry.  The  red  wine  to  which 
witness  had  alluded  was  equal  to  115  J  pipes,  warehoused  in  the 
name  of  Koenig,  and  was,  he  had  previously  thought  and  said,  all 
that  were  imported  of  the  600  pipes.  It  was  stated  to  the  com- 
mittee that  a  larger  portion  of  the  same  wines  had  been  imported 
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by  Messrs.  Stebbing,  and  tbat  those  were  the  wines  the  former 
witness  believed  that  he  (Mr.  Gassiot)  had  tasted.  It  was  not  so ; 
he  had  only  tasted  those  warehoused  by  Koenig,  which  Mr.  Fen- 
wick,  the  original  purchaser,  had  informed  him,  were  those  named 
in  the  contract.  The  mere  fact  of  the  importation  could  be  of 
little  importance  to  the  committee,  compared  to  the  assertion 
that  the  wines  were  to  re-appear  as  ports. 

The  witness  then  put  in  a  statement,  with  the  marks  and  number 
of  casks,  of  the  wines  imported  in  April,  May,  and  June  1851, 
remaining  still  unremoved  in  St.  Katharine's  Docks.  There  were 
white  as  well  as  red  Sicilian  wines,  4434  pipes  in  all.  The  witness 
conduded  by  stating  that  these  wines  would  test  the  capability  of 
Sicily  to  supply  her  part  of  the  30,000,000  gallons  required  to  make 
up  the  revenue.  After  that  it  would  be  for  the  committee  to 
consider,  whether  it  was  justified  in  permitting  the  expressions  used 
regarding  him  (Mr.  Gassiot)  to  remain  on  the  minutes. 


ME.  JOHN  EEAT, 
(Ffethee  Examined,  Mat  19th). 

Me.  Beat  had  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Porter,  and  did  not 
agree  with  it  to  the  full  extent.  There  would  be  an  increase  in 
consumption,  but  not  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  make  up  tho 
deficiency  in  the  revenue ;  he  spoke  from  experience.  The  pre- 
vailing taste  is  for  Port,  Sherry  and  Claret.  Marsala  has 
maintained  its  position;  other  wines  had  not  increased  in  the  same 
proportion.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  wines  of  France  would 
be  in  some  degree  increased,  but  not  so  as  to  make  up  the  revenue. 
He  did  not  think  wines,  hitherto  unknown  in  commerce,  would 
come  in  to  any  extent.  He  had  tried  them,  and  they  had  failed. 
Great  efforts  were  made  in  1825,  and  some  did  keep  their  position ; 
white  Marsala  more  than  any  other  wine.  Though  known  before 
that  year,  it  was  not  much  consumed.  It  was  first  known  as 
Bronte  Madeira.     Woodhouses  were  among  the  first  importers. 
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They  might  have  come  more  into  consumption  if  the  duty  had 
been  lower.  Marsala,  in  1821,  had  a  consumption  of  69,000  gal- 
lons; in  1841,  401,000  gallons,  and  1843,  460,000.  It  is  about 
the  same  now.  At  the  period  Marsala  was  introduced,  wines  were 
introduced  from  the  south  of  France  at  the  same  amount  of  duty 
as  Marsala,  though  Masdeu  was  at  a  somewhat  higher  price ;  othera 
were  similar  in  price,  but  the  public  did  not  like  them  so  well. 
Witness  spoke  of  the  class  drinking  Port  and  Sherry  more  par- 
ticularly. Some  of  the  Masdeus,  in  1825,  did  not  fail,  but  French 
wines  came  in  from  different  places.  The  Masdeus  were  of  a  bet- 
ter quality  than  the  witness  had  previously  seen,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed. Some  Masdues  came  in  latter  than  1825,  but  they  did  not 
succeed,  it  was  between  1830  and  1840.  Mr.  Selby  was  one  of 
the  principal  importers,  and  his  wine  was  one  of  the  best  witness 
had  seen.  "Woodhouse  first  brought  in  Marsala,  what  year  he  did 
not  recollect,  he  had  stated  1825  before,  because  the  duties  were 
reduced  then,  and  it  first  came  into  the  London  Docks.  In  1841 
there  was  a  perceptible  increase  in  this  wine,  but  it  had  increased 
previously  to  that.  He  meant  to  say,  in  what  he  had  observed  be- 
fore, that  iQ  1825  certain  wines  from  Sicily  were  introduced,  but 
did  not  succeed  as  well  as  that  wiae  did.  It  was  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  wiaes  people  here  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking,  it  was  to 
that  he  attributed  its  success.  Other  wiaes  had  succeeded, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent.  He  could  not  name  any  one  in 
particular  that  had  done  so.  French  white  wines,  and  German,  had 
sold,  but  in  comparison  with  Marsala,  none  had  succeeded.  Red 
Sicilian  wines  had  been  introduced  about  the  same  time.  They  were 
not  completely  successful.  "Witness  thought  they  had  gone  off  in 
mixing.  He  should  not  alter  the  duty  as  a  matter  of  revenue,  but 
as  a  merchant  he  should  not  object  to  a  2s.  duty.  He  thought  the 
revenue  would  not  be  made  up  by  any  reduction  of  duty,  but  there 
would  be  an  increased  consumption  of  wine ;  to  what  extent  was  a 
matter  of  speculation.  He  thought  it  impossible  a  2s.  duty  would 
make  the  6,000,000  gallons  now  consumed  17,000,000.  He  did 
not  think  a  2s.  duty  would  increase  the  consiunption  threefold. 
He  had  taken  pains  to  enquire  on  the  point  of  town  and  country 
merchants,  and  they  were  nearly  all  of  opinion  the  consumption  at 
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2s,  could  not  be  raised  to  any  thing  like  the  amount.  There  would, 
no  doubt,  be  a  new  class  of  consumers.  The  amount,  he  thought, 
would  not  be  any  thing  like  commensurate  with  the  reduction  of 
the  duty.  It  would  be  a  boon  to  himself,  because  more  wine  would 
be  consumed.  Witness  did  not  think  a  reduction  would  stop  the 
manufacture  of  wines  or  mixing.  Nine-tenths  of  the  leading  bot- 
tling houses  never  used  any  one  ingredient,  or  mixed  wine  in  the 
way  stated  to  the  committee.  The  wines  would  be  blended  at 
home,  not  in  the  docks,  where  only  wines  of  the  same  country  can 
be  blended.  Sicilian  and  other  wines,  as  in  the  case  of  6980 
gallons  mentioned  by  Mr.  Porter,  had  been  blended  in  the  docks, 
but  that  was  for  exportation,  not  home  consumption.  The  wine 
then  came  back  as  Portuguese  wine,  and  the  fraud  was  discovered. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  trade  were  not  cognisant  of  such  a  thing,  and 
it  was  a  total  loss  to  the  parties  who  did  it.  The  witness  did  not 
think  a  reduction  of  the  duty  to  2s,  would  prevent  these  frauds. 
He  could  not  form  an  opinion  what  would  have  been  the  per  cent- 
age  of  increase  if  Marsala  had  had  to  pay  the  same  duty  as  Cape. 
He  thought  the  consumption  would  have  been  much  more.  It  was 
difficult  to  say  the  extent, — ^it  might  have  doubled ;  but  he  could 
not  form  an  opinion.  If  all  wines  were  lowered,  they  would  have 
an  equal  chance  of  increased  consumption ;  but  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  double  with  a  2s.  duty,  he  could  not  give  an  opinion. 
He  merely  looked  to  facts.  The  witness  admitted  that  brandy  had 
increased  sixty  per  cent,  in  consumption  siace  the  reduction  of  the 
duty,  and  that  the  consumption  of  wine  would  also  largely  increase, 
and  so  far  make  up  for  the  reduction  of  duty.  Witness  had  before 
stated  that  if  the  duty  were  reduced  below  5s.  9d.,  the  revenue 
would  not  amount  to  what  it  had  been  at  that  sum.  He  was 
asked  how  he  reconciled  that  statement  with  the  precediag  answer. 
He  replied,  by  facts ;  that  in  1826,  he  found  the  consumption,  at 
4s.  lOd.,  to  be  6,058,443  gallons.  In  1831,  when  it  was  raised  to 
5s.  6d.,  the  duties  being  assimilated  on  Port  and  other  wines,  it 
was  raised  to  6,212,264  odd  gallons ;  and  1840,  when  five  per  cent, 
was  added,  the  number  of  gallons  was  6,553,922.  He,  the  witness, 
therefore  went  upon  this  data.  Reducing  the  duty  to  2s.  would, 
no  doubt,  make  a  great  increase  in  the  consumption,  but  he  did 
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not  mean  to  say  the  deficiency  would  be  made  up ;  nor  could  he 
undertake  to  say  the  extent  of  the  consumption.  K  there  was  an 
increased  consumption,  the  revenue  would  not  lose  all.  The  duty 
on  wine  had  been  increased  nineteen  per  cent,  since  1830 :  the 
witness  could  not  name  any  other  article  whatever  to  the  committee 
besides  on  which  the  duties  had  been  so  increased ;  whUe  the  duties 
upon  other  articles  of  daily  consumption  had  been  reduced,  and  the 
consumption  of  those  articles  had  increased.  Witness  thought 
that  much  brandy  had  been  smuggled  before  the  reduction  of  the 
duty,  which  does  not  apply  to  wine,  and  there  is  not  the  same 
advantage  in  smuggling  now  that  there  was.  The  witness  was 
asked  why  he  made  wine  an  exception  to  a  general  rule  in  the 
reduction  of  duties.  He  rephed,  that  he  thought  we  got  now  the 
best  wines  from  wine-growing  countries,  and  wine  was  not  an 
article  of  necessity,  but  of  luxury  in  many  cases ;  but  he  only  went 
from  the  revenue  as  it  was.  Witness  had  no  knowledge  of  a  con- 
tract made  for  the  Navy  at  Deptford,  during  the  war^  for  1600 
pipes  of  Sicilian  red  wine,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  Spanish. 
Masdeu  came  from  the  house  of  Durand,  at  Perpignan.  Mr.  Selby 
was  the  agent.  Different  wines  had  come  from  the  south  of  France 
into  this  market.  Here  the  witness  qualified  what  he  had  before 
stated  about  the  introduction  of  the  wines  of  the  south  of  France 
in  1834,  by  Mr.  Selby  and  others.  Wines  come  from  different 
parts  of  Roussillon.  As  to  the  Masdeu,  the  house  of  Durand 
might  be  the  first  that  gave  it  that  name.  Other  wines  of  the 
south  come  from  Cette,  and  different  places.  The  wines  of 
Boussillon,  generally,  came  in  before  Masdeu  was  introduced.  Mr, 
Selby's  was  the  first  house  that  introduced  Masdeu,  as  witness 
believed.  The  reason  the  Masdeu  first  introduced  became  saleable 
was,  that  it  was  the  best  wine ;  all  that  house  sent,  was  honest 
good  wine.  White  Marsala  has  a  flavour  of  its  own.  He  could 
not  answer  whether  or  not  it  was  used  for  blending  with  Sherry  and 
Madeira.  Respectable  houses  sell  it  for  what  it  is,  the  public  not 
disapproving  of  the  quality.  He  thought  Marsala  was  not  blended 
with  Sherry,  because  low  Sherries  could  be  got  as  cheaply.  It 
was  capable  of  being  blended,  no  doubt.  He  did  not  wish  to 
convey  that  he  had  never  heard  it  had  been  used  for  such  a 
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purpose,  but  only  that  the  respectable  part  of  the  trade  did  not  so 
use  it,  that  he  had  known  of.  At  Is.  it  would  take  an  increase  of 
five-hundred  per  cent,  to  replace  the  duty,  and  he  did  not  think 
that  could  happen.  Before  the  late  reduction  of  the  duty  upon 
brandy  there  was  much  which  had  paid  no  duty  at  all,  that  had  it 
paid  duty,  would  have  reduced  the  increase  of  sixty  per  cent.  He 
thought  the  increase  in  wine  at  the  reduced  duty  would  not  meet 
the  reduction  in  the  revenue.  Other  wines  were  as  zealously  tried 
to  be  introduced  as  Marsala,  but  without  success  ;  the  public  did 
not  like  them  as  weU.  It  is  a  wine  not  very  dissimilar  from 
Sherry.  Witness  knew  there  was  an  article  called  British  brandy, 
but  knew  no  more  about  it.  The  witness  here  alluded  to  his 
calculations  as  to  the  averages  for  six  years  at  different  duties.  It 
appeared  that  French  wines  fell  off  in  proportion  to  the  advance  of 
the  duties. 


ME.  THOMAS  FATRFAX  EOBSON,  ME.  HENEY  COLE, 

ME.  JOHN  WEIGHT,  AND  ME.  GEOEGE  EIDLET, 

Mat  19th. 

Me.  Eobson  was  the  accountant  of  the  London  Docks ;  Mr. 
Cole,  Comptroller  to  the  Customs  in  those  docks;  Mr.  Wright  held 
an  office  in  the  vattiug  department  of  St.  Katharine's  Docks,  and 
Mr.  Eidley  carried  on  the  business  of  a  Test-office  for  Alcoholic 
Liquids  in  Crutched  Friars.  Mr.  Eobson  produced  the  vatting 
books  of  the  London  Docks  for  1850-51.  Mr.  Cole  produced 
the  same  books.  Turning  to  the  9th  of  October,  1850,  they  found 
an  entry  under  the  name  of  Biggs,  which  was  read. 

Here  the  numbers  and  marks  of  different  pipes  of  wine  were 
given  by  the  ship  Ocean  Queen,  from  New  York,  the  ship  Sea 
from  Oporto,  the  EUen  from  New  York,  the  Esponde  from  Oporto, 
the  Amelia  from  Malaga,  and  the  Martha  EUen,  the  Eecovery 
from  Malaga,  and  others. 

Certain  of  those  wines  were  entered  for  vatting  in  the  London 
Docks,  6430  gallons  were  started,  or  blended  and  mixed,  to  which 
spirits  were  added  for  fortifying.  K  for  home  consumption  the 
wines  blended  must  be  of  the  same  country,  but  if  for  exportation, 
it  is  not  stipulated.    These  wines  were  vatted  in  the    name  of 
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Biggs.  The  real  owner  of  the  goods  was  not  known;  the  name 
given  as  the  owner  is  always  taken,  or  it  may  be  done  in  a  clerk's 
name.  Biggs  in  this  case  was  not  known  to  the  Dock  officers.  The 
Customs  take  any  name  given.  It  is  presumed  the  name  of  the 
proprietor  is  given,  or  the  wines  may  be  transferred  to  another 
name,  if  an  order  for  the  propose  is  received.  The  wine,  when 
vatted,  is  sometimes  put  into  the  identical  casks  again,  more 
generally  not.  It  may  go  into  casks  considered  Port- wine  casks, 
Sherry  into  Sherry  butts.  The  wine  so  vatted,  came  out  in  thirty 
pipes,  andforty-five  hogsheads.  The  casks  or  pipes  are  always  marked 
by  the  dock  regulations  V.  to  show  they  are  vatted  wines,  these 
went  out  in  Port-wine  casks.  The  wine  was  exported.  No  duty 
having  been  paid,  there  was  no  drawback  where  they  were  exported 
to,  that  could  be  learned  from  the  Customs,  where  a  record  of  such 
exportations  is  kept.  They  could  not  state  the  component  parts 
so  vatted;  their  books  were  confidential.  The  old  brands  would  be 
cut  out  of  the  casks.  The  casks  are  marked  V,  that  the  trade 
may  know  they  buy  vatted  wine.  The  elements  of  the  mixing 
are  withheld.  If  they  were  to  be  communicated,  by  the  Dock 
company  to  the  buyer,  the  seller  would  be  offended.  K  Port  were 
blended  with  Port,  or  Port  with  Pontac,  it  would  be  put  on  just 
the  same,  only  in  the  latter  blending  the  wine  could  not  be  used 
for  home  consumption.  Guernsey  and  Jersey  are  considered 
foreign  parts  for  exportation.  Wine  had  been  brought  back 
from  those  islands,  that  had  been  vatted  for  exportation  and  re- 
imported  as  Port  wine.  The  Customs  detained  it  here,  having  dis- 
covered it  was  mixed  wine.  The  owners  were  required  to  amend  their 
entry,  and  caU  it  mixed.  It  came  out  of  several  ships.  One  was 
the  Ex-director  from  Jersey,  with  thirty-four  pipes,  sixty-two 
hogsheads  of  Port  wine  as  entered,  but  really  mixed.  The  wine 
was  imported  from  Jersey.  "  Director,  Robiuson  a  Jersey,  Or. 
Johnson,  9th  December,  1850."  This  wine  was  retricted  to  exporta- 
tion. There  were  in  this  wine  six  pipes,  by  the  ship  Sea  from 
Oporto  of  115  gallons  each,  and  by  the  Esponde  ten  pipes,  ten 
hogsheads,  and  ten-quarter  casks.  The  last  average  per  pipe  103 
or  104  gallons  ;  the  hogsheads  nearly  fifty  ;  and  the  quarter-casks 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  gallons,  that  was  all  the  vatting 
directly  imported. 
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Other  wines  vatted  were  then  instanced.     One  in  the  house  of 

P ,  a  wine-merchant,  under  date,  Oct.  30th,  1850.     The 

vessels  and  marks  were  given.  There  were  372  gallons  started  into 
the  vat  and  366  drawn  out.  The  wine  was  exported.  Cases  of 
vatting  besides  were  deposed  to.  Wines  not  directly  from 
Oporto,  that  is  Port  wines  coming  from  New  York,  Hamburgh, 
or  New  Brunswick,  even  if  exported  from  Cette,  would  be  entered 
here  as  Port  wine,  and  might  be  blended,  as  being  the  wine  of  one 
country.  The  Port  is  sent  that  way  to  avoid  the  export  duty  in 
Portugal,  as  witness  (Mr.  Wright)  supposed.  He  stated  the 
custom  in  the  St.  Katharine's  Docks,  which  appears  to  be  just  the 
same  as  in  the  London.  Mr.  Ridley  then  deposed,  as  to  the 
practice  of  parties  vatting,  as  distinguished  from  the  proprietors, 
he  having  heard  the  evidence  just  given.  The  practice  at  the 
Custom-house,  was  to  receive  any  name,  proprietor  or  not,  for  it 
was  immaterial  proprietor  or  non-proprietor ;  it  was  a  name  for 
them  to  act  upon.  The  Customs  are  ftimished  with  the  particulars 
necessary  by  which  they  hold  the  property  in  their  books,  any 
name  being  appended.  Whatever  that  name  be,  the  Dock  Com- 
pany will  adopt  it,  by  cutting  it  in  the  casks,  and  that  name  the 
Dock  Company  wiU  pass  through  their  books.  All  the  Customs 
look  for,  is  the  duty, — ^they  only  regarding  the  orders  of  the 
ostensible  proprietor ;  therefore  the  name  the  warehouse-keeper 
receives  for  the  vatting  wiU  be  received  nominally,  through  the 
Dock  Company's  book,  but  it  does  not  really  appear  in  the  vatting 
operation,  only  in  the  Dock  books,  which  the  witnesses  had  not 
with  them.  Afber  some  further  evidence  Mr.  Cole  produced  some 
particulars  of  vattings  mixed  in  the  London  Docks.  Two 
examples  may  suffice  as  per  Hammond  and  Biggs  : — 


925    Sicilian 

588  Port 

I766i  French 

858  French 

2642    Spanish 

1675  Canary 

1419    Port 

4286  Spanish 

394    Cape 

94  Brandy 

1620    Mixed 

205    Brandy 

Q-alls.  7051    in    one 

ported. 

vat  ex- 


Galls.  897li  in  one  vat,  all  exported. 
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Different  coloured  wines  were  not  mixed,  but  this  was  corrected 
by  Mr.  Wright.,  Mr.  Eidley  imagined  the  Sicilian  wine  was  both 
red  and  Marsala.     Madeira  introduced  this  way  gare  wine  a  tawny 
appearance,  as  in  the  foDowing  example,  by  Euck  and  Co. : — 
89  Italian 
28  Port 
657  French 
62  Madeira 
53  Marsala 
14  TJnenumerated 
371}  Spanish 
448  Canary 
44  Brandy 


Q-alls.  1666J  in  one  vat,  all  exported. 
No  less  then  65,000  gallons  of  mixed  wine  were  exported  in  1860 
to  Guernsey.  In  1851  there  were  24,000,  of  which  3000  only 
was  mixed.  The  trade  had  made  a  noise,  and  a  stop  was  put  to 
it.  Such  in  future  could  only  be  entered  as  unenumerated  wines. 
The  great  aim  was  to  get  them  into  consumption  here  as  Port, 
from  Cette.  The  vatting  entries  are  niunerous,  but  the  mixed 
wine  must  be  exported,  the  Customs  will  not  take  the  duty  upon 
it.  Port  wine  may  be  imported  and  blended  as  eight  pipes  of 
Port,  six  being  from  Hamburgh,  and  two  from  New  Brunswick, 
and  then  it  has  gone  into  home  consumption  as  Port.  The 
Customs  admit  wine  of  the  same  quality  and  description  as  Port 
to  be  blended  with  Port,  and  so  go  out  to  the  public.  By  this 
process  20,000  pipes  from  Oporto  may  become  60,000,  to  the 
consumers.  A  bond  is  given  on  exportation,  that  wines  shall  not 
be  re-landed.  That  bond  is  not  kept  in  the  spirit.  A  ship 
arrived  here  from  Spain,  but  did  not  make  entry.  The  contracting 
parties  wished  not  to  receive  the  wines  as  Spanish  reds,  but  to 
bring  them  in  direct  by  the  way  of  Hamburgh,  to  get  credit  at 
the  Custom-house  for  them  as  Port  wine.  Many  wanted  these 
wines  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  entry  could  only  be  Spanish,  and 
the  vessel  was  ordered  away.  She  made  her  passage  to  Gruemsey. 
Mr.  Eidley  had  kept  his  eye  upon  her.    After  a  considerable 
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delay,  ttat  the  operations  miglit  be  forgotten,  part  of  her  cargo  was 
entered  by  a  Spaniard  as  Portugal  red  wine.  The  other  Port  was 
for  some  reason  entered  back  again  as  Spanish  red,  some  of  the 
parties  becoming  alarmed.  The  Customs  ordered  the  wine  to 
be  detained,  and  ultimately  allowed  the  owners  to  ship  them  back 
to  the  coast  of  Prance,  and  at  last  he  brought  them  in  as 
unenumerated  wines.  Cette  wines  were  brought  in  the  Vaal 
Halle,  and  attempted  to  be  passed  as  Port  wines.  They  were 
stopped,  and  the  entry  altered  to  Prench.  Mr.  Eidley  happened 
to  be  on  the  quay,  and  was  called  to  taste  them  after  landing,  the 
casks,  too,  were  dissimilar  to  Port-wine  casks,  which  first  attracted 
attention.  The  law  requires  a  correct  description  of  all  wines, 
according  to  Mr.  Cole.  The  gangers  are  the  tasters  of  the  wines. 
Incorrect  entries  have  been  often  discovered  from  a  misdescription 
of  the  article ;  it  is  not  a  fraud,  and  but  seldom  happens.  The 
gangers  are  judges  of  wine  from  habit.  K  from  Hamburgh  it 
would  not  follow  that  the  [wine  was  not  Port.  The  export  bond 
ceases  upon  the  landing  of  the  article,  at  the  place  named,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  attempts  to  re-import.  It  is  given  only 
to  protect  the  revenue.  Adulterated  wines  can  seldom  be  detected 
as  such  on  re-landing,  on  importing,  or  exporting :  it  is  only 
where  the  same  wines  are  identified  or  recognised,  that  they  are 
stopped.  The  ganger  being  ataster  is  no  security  against  the  wines 
of  other  countries  being  imported  here  as  Port  wine.  They  could 
not  distinguish  wines  of  difierent  values,  nor  of  different  qualities 
of  the  same  country,  but  they  know  Port  from  Prench  or  Spanish 
wine.  Mr.  Ridley  deposed,  that  if  the  duty  was  reduced  to  2s.  or 
Is.,  this  system  of  deception  would  be  annihilated.  All  thsse 
frauds  were  well  known  to  the  London  market,  that  is  to  the 
market-men,  not  to  the  outsiders.  Mr.  Eobson  concurred  in  the 
opinion  that  they  were  well  known  to  the  trade.  Mr.  Eidley 
thought  vatting  very  necessary.  He  meant  the  vatting  wines  of 
the  same  country,  and  same  denomination,  and  not  the  mixing 
of  wines  of  all  countries  and  qualities  together.  It  may  happen, 
for  example,  that  an  old  wine  wanted  refreshing  with  a  little  new. 
"We  were  then  only  doing  what  the  foreigner  does  for  us. 
Except    vintage   wines,  almost  all   we  receive  from  abroad  are 
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continually  treated  by  filling  up  the  casks  from  year  to  yeaf* 
The  reduction  of  duty  would  put  an  end  to  vatting  for  the  return 
of  wines  here  after  export.  It  would  not  at  all  interfere  with  our 
transactions  or  imports  from  Oporto.  If  the  duty  were  reduced 
there  would  be  no  occasion  to  seek  to  make  wines  cheap.  It  is 
the  high  duties  that  cause  attempts  to  deceive  the  Custom-house 
and  the  consumers.  It  is  to  reduce  the  expense.  Good  Port 
vatted  with  cheaper  ports,  to  reduce  the  whole  would  be  a  ques- 
tion with  consumers,  no  doubt  irrespective  of  duty ;  because  if  we 
are  compelled  to  take  wines  for  cheapness'  sake,  the  duty  must  be 
paid.  In  the  case  of  vatting  the  same  kinds  of  wine,  some  people  will 
have  particular  sorts, — some  one  class,  some  another.  The  duty 
would  be  a  very  different  case.  Different  people  would  mix  wines 
various  ways  under  a  high  or  low  duty ;  the  reduction  would  not 
make  people  honest,  but  the  fraudulent  vatting  system  in  the 
docks  would  be  put  an  end  to.  What  the  merchant  does  in  his 
own  cellars,  when  the  wine  is  duty  paid,  is  a  different  thing ;  now 
and  with  the  high  duties  he  is  more  exposed.  Mixture  might  still 
continue;  the  object  being  to  sell  wine  cheaper,  which  he  can 
afford  to  do,  if  he  mixes  Port  with  cheaper  wines.  There  is  a 
demand  for  cheap  wine,  and  the  revenue  improves  from  it ;  and  if 
cheap  wines  were  imported  the  revenue  would  be  increased  by  the 
increased  consumption  of  them.  The  motive  of  blending  is  to 
average  high  with  low-priced  wine,  and  to  compete  in  trade.  The 
duty  upon  wine  now  is  low  compared  to  the  price  exacted  by  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  sold.  The  operations,  in  1850,  of  this  kind 
were  to  bring  a  spurious  Port  wine  into  the  market.  K  there 
were  a  great  disparity  in  the  value  of  the  wines  that  would  pro- 
bably still  be  a  temptation  to  blend.  It  would  hinge  upon  the 
short  price,  and  the  facilities  might  be  greater.  The  witness 
thought  the  adulteration  of  Cape  with  other  wines  exaggerated, 
from  the  very  small  quantity  that  paid  duty  compared  with  the 
other  white  wines.  The  cases  cited  were  for  exportation.  He  still 
thought  it  a  grievous  offence,  paying  5s.  9d.  upon  a  mixture  of 
wines  at  2s.  9d.,  and  calling  it  Port  wine.  The  witness  did  not 
think  Cape  would  in  many  instances  be  used.  The  question  would 
be,  "  Have  you  got  thirty  or  forty  hogsheads  of  Pontac  at  a  low 
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figure  ?  I  will  use  it  to  make  up  a  vat  of  Port  wine.*'  They  would 
not  prefer  Cape.  Spanish  or  Sicilian  red  would  be  taken.  It  is 
simply  a  question  of  wine  at  a  low  price.  Of  Cape  wine  exported 
to  Holland  or  Hamburgh  in  large  quantities,  witness  had  not  heard. 
If  gentlemen  eminent  in  the  London  trade  state  that  they  have 
heard  vague  rumours  of  those  firaudulent  practices,  but  have 
no  knowledge  of  them  —  know  nothing  specific  about  them,  he 
should  say  that  they  did  not  know  their  business,  and  were  not 
London  wine-merchants.  ]\Ir.  Cole,  on  being  asked  if  he  con- 
curred in  the  same  opinion,  replied  that  he  believed  it  was  gene- 
rally known  by  persons  in  the  trade — ^it  must  be  known  that  such 
things  do  occur.  Mr.  Wright  said  he  could  not  answer  the 
question  himself,  and  Mr.  Bobson  that  he  had  no  means  of  judging. 
Mr.  B,idley  would  like  to  see  more  wine  and  less  gin  consumed. 
Particular  parties  would  get  a  name  for  selling  genuine  wine  if 
the  duty  were  taken  off.  There  are  now  many  most  respectable 
persons  in  the  trade.  A  low  duty  would  bring  into  the  market 
new  competitors,  who  at  present  cannot,  for  want  of  capital,  com- 
pete with  the  great  houses.  Difference  of  price  might  be  an  in- 
ducement to  blend  when  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  prices, 
and  competition  might  still  lead  to  blending. 


ME.  JOHN  SANDELL, 
Mat  19th. 

Mb.  Sandell  was  a  wine-merchant,  principally  connected  with 
German  and  Italian  wines.  He  had  visited  France  and  Italy. 
He  dealt  in  Italian  wines — ^in  those  of  Capua,  in  Aleatico,  Lacryma 
Christi  and  others,  and  knows  their  prices.  The  prices  of  Italian 
wines  would  be  lower  if  the  duty  were  lower,  for  they  would  then 
increase  the  quantity.  The  wines  of  Italy  known  here  are  few. 
The  Italian  are,  some  of  them,  red  and  white,  light  beautiful  wines. 
The  supply  would  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  Lacryma  Christi 
properly  introduced  here  would  be  worth  Is.  8d.  per  bottle.  Is.  being 
first  price  duty.     It  is  superior  to  Port,  even  to  Claret,  and  might 
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be  had  at  the  port  of  shipment  for  lOd.  the  bottle.  The  duty  is 
now  two  hundred  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  on  some  of 
the  Italian  wines.  There  are  delicious  wines  at  Florence,  of  which 
a  large  glass  may  be  had  for  about  Id.  There  is  scarcely  a  price  for 
these  wines.  They  are  hardly  known.  Witness  had  drunk  some 
Capua  wine  that  had  been  twelve  or  thirteen  years  in  a  cellar  in 
Englaad,  still  good.  He  did  not  think  Claret  would  keep  good  as 
long,  nor  modern  Port  either.  Wines  might  be  had  from  Italy 
almost  at  once,  if  required ;  we  could  certainly  have  them  over  here 
next  year.  The  quantity  too  would  be  large.  The  reason  why  the 
wines  of  northern  Italy  and  France  have  not  come  more  into  the 
English  market,  the  witness  attributed  to  the  abominably  low- 
priced  Ports,  and  to  Sherries  that  had  never  seen  Xeres.  Low- 
priced  good  wines  of  the  north  of  Italy  would  grow  in  favour. 
Those  wines  now  were  not  even  named,  though  made  from  a  rich 
and  strong  grape.  He  had  tasted  them  of  various  qualities  and 
growths.  Italy  has  wines  that  would  replace  Ports,  and  there  are 
such  wines  in  Piedmont  and  the  south  of  France.  Witness  did 
not  think  the  low-priced  Ports  came  either  from  Portugal  or 
France.  He  thought  the  City  merchants  kept  some  of  the  good 
wines  out  of  the  market,  as  many  of  them  were  opposed  to  any 
reduction  of  duty,  because  they  think  it  for  their  interest  to  be 
so.  He  had  emancipated  himself  from  their  trammels.  He  was 
an  advocate  for  introducing  cheap  wines.  The  great  houses  only 
work  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  trade :  they  despise  the  Sicilian 
wines ;  and  mauy  now  do  not  care  to  take  an  order  for  Marsala. 
They  fear  that  Italian  wines,  for  instance,  would  interfere  with 
the  Oporto  and  Spanish  trade.  The  price  of  Port  is  ridiculously 
high  at  36s.  to  42s.  per  dozen.  They  could  not  compete  with 
cheaper  wines,  and  are  therefore  fearful  lest  the  market  be  thrown 
open.  He  was  no  advocate  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  as  far  as 
it  would  affect  the  respectability  of  the  trade  or  profession.  Every 
publican  and  pastrycook  would  be  drinking  their  wine,  and  the 
respectable  dealers  would  only  sell  the  highest  class.  The  Italian 
wines  are  unknown  here,  except  to  the  nobility.  Wine-merchants 
have  no  idea  of  such  wines  being  in  existence.  The  English  who 
travel  in  Italy  drink  those  wines ;  Port  and  Sherry  are  not  to  be 
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had  there.  Small  portions  hare  been  brought  over  by  English 
people.  Those  are  good  sound  wines.  The  price  is  low,  and  the 
freight  not  more  expensive  than  with  Marsala.  The  wines  have 
not  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  English  people  generally. 
He  expected  to  see  Italian  wines,  now  unnoticed,  would  be  drank 
in  this  country,  if  they  came  over.  But  English  wine-merchants 
had  an  insurmountable  objection  to  introduce  any  novelty  into 
their  trade.  The  moment  you  get  beyond  Port,  Sherry,  and  Mar- 
sala, they  are  frightened.  We  have  had  no  adequate  supply  of 
wine,  and  we  want  it.  He  thought  it  was  different  in  the  wine 
trade  from  that  of  mercers  and  others.  Wine  was  in  the  trammels 
of  the  magnates  of  the  trade.  If  it  were  not  so,  there  is  not  a 
wine  in  the  world  that  would  not  find  its  way  here,  either  by  the 
merchants  or  persons  travelling  and  bringing  the  wine  over, 
Lacryma  Christi  here  now  got  through  the  Italians,  who  make 
the  profit,  is  50s.  the  dozen,  and  60s.  or  70s.  to  the  ordinary  con- 
sumer. That  wine  would  keep  any  number  of  years.  Bummage 
sales  mean  the  sale  of  a  class  of  goods  that  nobody  cares  to  pay 
d\^j  for.  First-rate  wiues  of  various  coimtries  have  been  picked 
up  at  them.  He  had  heard  of  Hungarian  wine  having  been  sold 
there.  Wines  are  sold  there  to  pay  the  duty,  if  worth  it,  or  from 
the  duty  not  having  been  paid  by  the  importer.  The  buyer  has 
to  calculate  whether  he  shall  make  a  satisfactory  profit  on  his 
purchases  there.  A  pipe  of  Italian  wine  bought  there  would 
have  to  pay  £33  duty,  according  to  the  number  of  gallons.  The 
lowness  of  the  price  of  the  article  purchased  there  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  real  value.  He  thought  that  bottling  wine  in  bond, 
though  lessening  its  expense,  would  be  attended  with  great  annoy- 
ance both  to  Government  and  the  trade.  The  witness  thought 
that  on  all  wines  except  Port,  which  might  be  kept  at  the  present 
duty  or  pay  3s.  or  48.,  all  other  wines  might  be  reduced  to  2s. 
duty.  Witness  was  in  favour  of  an  ad  valorem  duty,  for  it  was 
practicable.  He  would  not,  for  the  Exchequer's  sake,  reduce  the 
duty  more  than  half;  say  3d.  in  place  of  9d.  to  be  the  duty  on  all 
wines,  as  he  imderstood  the  question,  or  one-fourth  imless  an  ad 
valorem  duty  were  fixed  upon.  That  would  be  Is.  6d.  per  gallon 
or  3s.  the  dozen.     It  must  not  be  reduced  below  Is.  6d.  the 
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gallon.  They  miglit  have  a  better  set  of  tasters  in  the  docks  for 
an  ad  valorem  duty.  K  people  are  obliged  to  declare  the  value 
of  their  wine  at  so  much — ^if  they  declared  that  wine  worth  £50 
worth  only  £20,  they  might  be  put  on  a  5s.  9d.  duty. 


ME.  DANIEL  CLAEKB, 
May  20th. 

Mb.  Claekb  was  the  Comptroller  of  the  Customs  in  St.  Katha- 
rine's Docks.  He  attended  to  explain  the  process  of  vatting  in 
those  docks.  Parties  either  send  a  request  for  vatting,  erasing  the 
original  import  marks,  or  they  apply  to  the  Board  when  they  wish 
to  put  them  back  into  the  original  packages  without  taking  out  the 
marks,  when  they  mix  for  importation.  When  they  do  this,  it  is 
under  the  especial  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Customs.  They  blend 
white  with  white,  red  with  red.  For  home  consumption  they  blend 
wines  of  the  same  kind.  Sherries  with  Sherries,  Madeiras  with 
Madeiras,  and  so  on.  Had  not  heard  of  Madeira  and  Port  being 
mixed.  If  they  asked  the  Board  there  would  be  no  objection. 
The  wine  can  be  re-imported,  but  that  is  not  the  general  result. 
The  export  bond  is  to  secure  the  revenue,  not  the  customer.  The 
law  defines  wines  of  the  same  sort  for  home  consumption.  The 
Customs  have  no  right  to  prevent  re-importation.  They  cannot 
prevent  their  beiug  entered  for  home  consimiption,  if  they  are 
introduced  as  wines  not  enumerated.  Wines  can  be  brought  back 
de  novo.  Had  heard  of  wines  colourably  exported  to  Q-uemsey 
and  Jersey  and  re-imported.  It  had  not  happened  in  their  docks. 
If  such  wines  had  not  been  brought  in  as  Port  wines,  but  had  been 
described  as  wines  not  enumerated,  they  would  not  have  been 
stopped.  It  was  not  a  large  quantity,  and  occurred  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1851.  The  wine  was  restored  for  exportation,  under  a 
bond.  The  bond  is  given  by  the  party  in  whose  name  the  wines 
are  entered.  His  clerk  generally  gives  the  bond  and  he  is  security. 
Cape  is  not  extensively  mixed  with  French  or  Portugal  wine  in  St. 
Katharine's  Docks.    The  Dock  Company  have  nothing  to  do  with 
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such  a  matter.  Had  known  no  case  of  the  kind  besides  that  men<» 
tioned.  The  practice  of  a  false  description  of  wines  &om  abroad 
does  not  extensively  prevail.  He  had  only  known  of  one  case. 
Merchants  must  not  mix  Cape  with  Sherry  for  home  consumption. 
With  wines  of  different  ships  they  are  compelled  to  erase  the  ori- 
ginal brands  or  marks.  A  Teneriffe  wine,  a  small  residue  of  Cape, 
and  a  parcel  of  Sherry  may  have  been  blended.  He  saw  no  difficulty 
as  a  matter  of  revenue.  The  wine  mixed  goes  out  as  such,  and 
there  is  no  fraud  even  upon  the  foreigner.  Wines  may  be  so  mixed 
in  foreign  countries. 


ME.  EAPAEL  VEEDEEA, 
Mat  20th. 

Mb.  Yebdeba  lived  in  Jermyn  Street,  and  dealt  in  all  wines. 
His  chief  business  is  Port  and  Sherry — Sherry  principally.  Ho 
imports  red  wines  from  Spain,  principally  Benicarlo,  the  mother  of 
the  red  wines  of  all  nations.  He  calls  it  so  because  it  is  a  sound, 
useful  wine,  next  to  Port.  It  is  dry  and  astringent.  When  it  is 
clean,  it  is  as  good  as  Port.  The  people  who  sell  it  call  it  Port 
wine.  If  the  duty  were  reduced  he  should  sell  it  as  Benicarlo, 
just  as  what  was  once  called  Bronte  Madeira  is  now  sold  as  Mar- 
sala. It  might  pass  off  here  for  Port.  It  is  sold  here  for  home 
consumption,  for  blending,  and  the  lower  class  for  shipping.  Beni- 
carlo comes  from  a  very  productive  district.  Plenty  of  it  is  grown 
and  more  might  be  grown.  This  wine  at  present  is  almost  pro- 
hibited. The  best  may  be  had  from  £6  10s.  to  £7  and  £8,  on 
which  £33  duty  must  be  paid.  The  lowest  kind  at  £4  and  £4  10s. 
has  to  pay  the  same  duty.  There  is  no  encouragement  to  improve 
the  vineyards.  The  grapes  of  Valencia  are  the  best  in  Europe,  and 
they  are  sometimes  given  to  the  cattle  to  eat.  The  wine  only 
comes  in  from  being  very  useful.  The  200  or.  300  pipes  he  im- 
ports, are  sold  under  the  name  of  Port  and  the  inferior  sort 
for  blending^  he.  supposed  one-half.  He  could  sell  the  wine  going 
ifito.  conflumtption  at  £10  to  £11  ,th&  pipe;    The  cdiort  ^rice  is  from 
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£10  to  £12.  He  could  prove  what  he  stated  by  a  sample.  Som^ 
of  the  wine  was  as  good  as  Port  at  £20,  and  he  could  sell  it  from 
£10  to  £12.  The  demand  now  is  limited.  The  call  for  good  Beni- 
carlo  would  increase  and  meet  the  demand  if  the  duty  were  reduced. 
An  honest  dealer  would  buy  only  the  best  quality.  This  would 
stop  blending,  which  is  caused  by  the  heavy  duty.  He  proposed  a 
duty  of  2s.  6d.  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue.  Benicarlo  musv  be 
put  in  bottles  and  kept  before  it  is  sold,  and  the  duty  is  too  high 
for  that.  The  duty  ought  to  be  the  same  on  all  wine.  The  ex- 
penses from  Valencia  here  are  about  £2  a  pipe.  Tarragona  is  a 
little  lower  in  price  than  Benicarlo.  If  the  duty  were  low  and 
equal,  every  wine  would  have  its  price,  and  the  best  always  obtain 
a  good  one.  He  thought  a  Is.  duty  too  low ;  2s.  is  better,  on 
account  of  the  revenue.  Small  portions  of  Benicarlo  go  to  Cette 
and  Marseilles,  and  to  Port  Yendres  j  no  doubt  to  infuse  into  the 
Prench  wines.  He  was  not  sure  whether  Benicarlo  is  mixed  with 
Masdeu,  but  believes  so.  In  September,  1850,  he  entered  into  a 
contract,  to  supply  a  house  in  the  City  with  Benicarlo  red  wioe. 
He  was  in  Spain  at  the  time,  and  they  wanted  to  take  advantage 
of  his  absence,  to  get  his  wife  to  send  the  wine  to  Jersey.  This 
they  wanted  done  for  some  object  or  another.  He  had  made  a 
contract  to  deliver  it  in  London.  The  contractor  told  his  wife  in 
his  absence,  that  if  the  wine  were  not  sent  to  Jersey  they  would 
not  have  it.  The  wines  were  very  line :  100  pipes  amongst  them 
were  fit  for  Port ;  the  rest  was  common.  He  supposes  they  wanted 
the  wine  to  be  re-introduced  here  from  Jersey  as  Port,  because 
they  wanted  Port  casks  and  brandy.  He  had  done  all  the  con- 
tractors wished  him  in  the  character  of  the  wine.  It  was  sent  to 
Jersey,  and  coming  back  here,  was  stopped,  their  own  clerk  having 
entered  a  part  as  Spanish  and  another  part  as  Portuguese.  The 
Customs  stopped  it,  and  he  was  ordered  to  send  it  back  to  Jersey, 
which  cost  him  £150.  The  wine  came  to  London,  and  he  entered 
it  as  Spanish  wine,  as  he  always  had  done.  It  was  not  needful  as 
such  to  send  it  any  where.  He  now  seUs  it,  as  Spanish  wine,  for 
£2  or  £3  a  pipe  more  than  the  contract,  and  the  common  for  £1 
more.  He  sells  it  to  the  merchants  as  Benicarlo.  The  witness 
supposed  they  sell  it  as  Port  wine,  because  it  is  not  sold  under  its 
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own  name  in  London ;  it  would  not  sell  that  way.  If  the  duty 
were  off,  it  would  stick  to  its  name.  The  wine  has  been  known  in 
England  two  or  three  hundred  years.  It  is  of  a  Port-wine  nature, 
and  only  wants  cleaning.  It  is  often  called  black-strap  in  the 
market.  Long  and  Cornell  were  the  brokers  who  attempted  to 
bring  the  wine  in  as  Port.  His  own  son  was  cousignee,  but  the 
name  of  the  parties  the  brokers  acted  for  was  not  given.  He  was 
told  afterwards  it  was  Vickers.  He  had  known  many  cheap  and 
green  wines  come  from  Jersey.  He  did  not  know  of  the  fraud  thus 
practised  until  the  case  mentioned  took  place.  Perhaps  400  to 
600  pipes  came  in  during  the  year,  but  in  1851,  when  there  was 
little  low  Port  wine,  3000  pipes  of  a  similar  character  came  in. 
From  9000  to  12,000  pipes  of  good  shipping  wine  would  come  here 
from  Valencia.  Witness  had  shipped  sixty  pipes  of  wine  in  1834-5 
from  Spain  for  a  house  in  the  city,  which  came  by  the  way  of 
Hamburgh.  The  mark  was  a  diamond,  or  grapes  with  R.V.  He 
did  not  know  how  it  was  sold  in  the  market.  He  supposes  it  sold 
for  any  name  they  chose  to  put  upon  it.  He  was  its  shipper  at 
Benicarlo, 


ME.  JOHN  WILLIAM  DOVEB, 

Mat  20th. 

Mb.  Dotee  was  a  retired  wine^merchant.  He  had  been  con* 
nected  with  Malta  and  the  Mediterranean  from  1809,  as  a  general 
merchant,  having  transactions  in  the  wine  trade.  About  1810  he 
was  ordered  by  several  houses  to  ship  wine  from  the  Brazils,  which 
wine  was  procured  from  Santorin  and  the  Greek  Islands.  The 
jguccesses  of  the  army  enabling  them  to  ship  again  direct,  the 
shipments  he  was  engaged  in  were  stopped.  Witness  had  visited 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  as  well  as  France,  Switzerland,  and  Por- 
tugal. On  the  east  coast  of  Spain  from  Malaga  to  Port  Vendrea 
the  coast  is  so  many  wine  districts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  aspect,  producing  different  wines  accordingly.  It  was 
-the  same  with  other  Mediterranean  districts.     Marsala  had  br'^" 
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sent,  from  1809,  to  this  country.  He  knew  tlie  shippers  at  Malta. 
He  thought  it  had  been  largely  imported  before  1826.  The  duties 
are  too  high  for  us  to  import  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain.  The 
duty  is  a  virtual  prohibition.  He  was  prepared  to  put  in  five  sam- 
ples of  these  wines  (handing  in  a  paper).  On  Sicilian  red  wine 
the  duty  was  five  hundred  per  cent.  On  £6  of  sale  the  duty  would 
be  £38  lOs.  Properly  taken  care  of  and  brandied,  it  would  find 
a  sale  here ;  he  knew  it  was  imported  now.  He  had  gone  to  see 
some  Malazzo  or  Sicily  red,  a  wine  referred  to  by  Mr.  Q-assiot  in 
his  evidence.  It  is  the  wine  supplied  to  all  the  troops  and  officers, 
indeed  to  both  Navy  and  Army  in  Malta  ever  since  1800,  as  ration 
wine.  It  is  a  good  wine  for  common  purposes — ^for  common  drink- 
ing. He  should  have  put  more  brandy  into  it.  He  had  not  heard 
Mr.  Tuke's  evidence,  but  had  heard  Mr.  Gassiot's,  who  did  not 
deem  it  fit  for  consmnpti(m  here.  He  would  maintain  that  it  was 
worth  the  price  paid  for  it ;  no  doubt  it  was  admitted  here  for 
blending  with  other  wines,  say  double  in  price ;  a  wine  of  £6  value 
blended  with  one  of  £12,  fit  for  the  use  of  the  poorer  classes.  He 
thought  it  would  bear  blending  half  and  half.  When  prepared 
thus,  it  would  re-appear,  or  be  sold  to  the  consumers  as  Port,  if 
not  blended  with  real  Port  wine.  It  is  a  good,  cheap,  sound  wine 
of  itself,  of  the  same  quality  as  the  Malta  ration  wine.  He  be- 
lieves it  is  the  cheapest  wine  that  comes  into  our  market.  On 
another  Sicily  wine  the  duty  would  be  three  hundred  or  three 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.,  he  meant  red  and  white  Marsala.  He 
does  not  know  where  red  Marsala  comes  from,  nor  what  is  done 
with  it.  Witness  did  not  mean  red  Sicilian  by  red  Marsala.  Very 
little  wine  was  received  from  the  islands  of  the  Adriatic,  or  those 
of  Greece.  Such  wines  are  kept  out  by  the  duties.  In  1813,  go- 
ing up  to  Trieste,  the  witness  got  the  master  of  the  vessel  to  sell 
him  two  water-butts,  being  much  pleased  with  the  wine  of  Bratza. 
One  of  these  came  to  London  by  mistake,  and  sold  for  £32,  less 
the  freight.  The  wines  there  are  as  cheap  as  those  of  Sicily,  or 
cheaper.  The  British  troops  were  then  in  Sicily,  and  there  was  a 
large  demand  for  Sicilian  wine.  The  resources,  price  of  the  wine, 
and  supply  of  a  character  fit  for  our  market,  and  of  all  qualities, 
9xe  procurable.    The  present  duty  is  threefold  on  those  light  wines. 
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He  considered  the  time  gone  by  for  a  higher  duty  than  Is.,  as  a 
tmiform  rate.  Foreign  wine  to  a  considerable  extent  would  else 
be  shut  out.  We  are  now  receiving  wines  from  the  East  coast  of 
Spain,  by  Oporto,  Bordeaux  and  Jersey,  which  come  as  Port  or 
Claret,  not  being  really  such.  Persons  are  forced  from  the  high 
duties  to  buy  low  wines  to  mix  with  those  of  a  different  quality. 
"Witness  believes  that  wines  are  mixed  here,  exported,  and  re-im- 
ported. He  can  believe  that  wine  is  frirther  adulterated  after  It 
comes  into  the  market,  and  that  wines  are  manufacttired  ;hGr^. 
He  had  read  of  the  case  Bond  versus  BlumenthaJ^^fcii.  1842j  f  ^  B<!«yi 
ordered  a  pipe  of  wine,  for  which  he  was  1;i  pdy '  £67j  ^Thi»  finfe 
Port  was  a  composition  of  50  gaUonsi^rf  cideir^  BO  of  Pbntiac^  and 
6  or  10  gallons  of  British  b»a»dy,  witb  an  additional  iO  gallons  o^f 
cider  to  fill  the  cask^  bding  12®  gallbnis.  i  *  Blumetitliar  wa^  held 
to  bail.  The  defeMfwofb  -  Bad  I  ^uittefd;  th^ :  eoiHitpy.  i  •  Theib  ^tts  a 
pamphlet ^biish^id'  ati  iBiMimfeham  M  1842,  cdrrtraining  w  f ^pcrfc  if 
the  preceedingis;  {Dhis  ibixture  might  <icdasi6iil5r  pas?  aa'  Pott  with 
Bcteii  tkoiigh^  did  not  MMfwep  Hhfe  >  dewription  ®f  Pbrt  wJne,'  ft 
is  not  a  general -^radtfee;'ika  erne  loiL. the  il^adei  wouM  miai bidbr 
'With^  Port  wme  ;f  th^  riight  ihix  winjefe,  in  tlieir  dwnl  c'^Hars^  Cape 
» iwobably  1  used  fdr  miiii^^  fifom  th©  low ;  duty.  Had  hewd  of  a 
drawback  bein]^-  ireceived  on  blebadcdiwines^.  having  ith©  difierenkjfe 
of  the  ookwlnal  doifey  agamst  i&e .  Govettaaeliti  gahkiiHig  dSlO  oir  £12 
the  butt. '  The  dsfferential  duty  ought  aiQt> ;  ix>  be  continued  y = the 
Mluty .  Should  be  unifoi^< :  The*  revehue  wocdd  laltimately^  npfe  lose 
oh  ia  i^ediietiidiL  to  Is^  If  redlmotioni  wearei  iknmiediiate,.  ^e  produee 
df  the  eoniing  vintage  wcwdd  arrive  early  ;n^xt  lydarj  a?hei  revenue 
mi^^  lode>  for  ai  ^ear  andt  hed£  It  wmKld  isoed)  M irestoredi,  and  «)tiir 
manuifiwitDresi,!  oof  iroii  andntm^  woiald.gw  outifbr  wiiie.  i  Hia  be?- 
lieved  the  *evettue  wkwald  be  htoiiit^edy  undier  la  o»  1 28t  i  He  iiras 
in  fevoUr  of  Isi  He  had  heardi  of  old  casks^iwith  favofoidt©  brands^ 
^beilug  tlaken!i;ato  thie  Docks  to  be  filled  with  wine*  ^  The  records  tf 
th^  Wine  arid  Spirit  Jissociatiokiioughjli,  tb  fiirbish  ithe^detaiJa; 
K^ithier  the  Custdsba  noirthe  Docfc  Companies.  itodHce  brai^d^, 
wh«i»  thei  waal^  flarrive^  in  Ebgland.  or  irh^n  it  ^desi  outvote  •  they  did 
«ot^  fimiiwly.  i  ISk  .b^l»ired)it.hBsr.ndt><)cciiitred)sineeitlij6  "Wan* 
4iiid>.^iiirft  JMssooiatiqii^V.  » .body  asdooialted  for  JHefirotebtwmi  of  the 
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trade,  had  noticed  the  practice  about  184jO*  Casks  now  go  in  pef- 
fectly  clean.  Thus  fraud  is  impossible.  He  would  not  allow  bot- 
tling in  dock  for  home  consumption.  He  would  not  allow  anj 
wine  of  his  own  to  be  bottled  by  the  dock  servants,  which  it  must 
be  if  bottled  there.  All  so  done  now  is  restricted  to  the  foreign 
market.  If  parties  bottled  wine  in  bond  by  their  own  servants  it 
would  diminish  expenses*  The  merchant  must  now  pay  the  duty 
to  do  it  out  of  bond,  and  charge  interest  of  money  on  the  wine, 
lying  in  his  own  cellar,  which  would  not  be  in  bond*  Few  respect- 
able wine-merchants  leave  Claret  in  bond  at  all ;  they  take  it  home. 
Certain  wines  deteriorate  in  the  docks.  There  had  been  a  falling 
off  in  the  import  of  wine  from  the  Channel  Islands,  and  an  increase 
from  the  Hanse  Towns.  There  was  a  large  demand  for  the  lower 
quality  of  what  was  called  Port  wine.  It  appeared  there  was  a 
connection  of  some  sort  between  the  Channel  Islands  and  Hanse 
Town  traders.  Wines  would  not  be  blended  for  exportation  to 
come  back  again  if  the  duty  were  reduced.  The  cheapness  would 
prevent  it — ^the  manufacture  of  Port  would  not  be  worth  while  for 
the  home  market.  Such  things  would  not  be  done,  except  under 
a  system  of  high  duties.  It  is  no  fraud  to  blend  two  good  wines 
of  the  same  country  and  character,  in  order  to  have  a  uniform  qua- 
lity for  a  customer,  in  colour  and  description.  Blending  did  not 
necessarily  imply  adulteration — mixing  wine  and  cider  would  be 
adulteration.  Blending,  mixing,  and  vatting,  are  terms  for  the 
same  process.  The  witness  did  not  think  the  importation  of  mixed 
wines  had  ceased ;  he  did  not  know  it.  The  practices  reported  by 
the  comptroller  of  the  Customs  to  the  committee  were  fraudulent. 
The  witness  would  discriminate  the  difference.  He  might,  for  ex- 
ample, receive  orders  from  a  regiment  in  India  for  fine  wine :  one 
regiment  wants  four  hogsheads,,  another  a  butt.  He  should  turn 
all  these  wines  into  one  vat,  and  draw  them  off  immediately ;  they 
thus  becoming  exactly  of  one  quality,  and  he  having  bought  them 
all  of  one  of  the  best  shippers  in  Cadiz — ^that  was  fully  permissible. 
Cape  and  Madeira  mixed  in  the  same  way  would  not  be  permissible. 
The  blending,  mixing  and  vatting,  are  therefore  all  the  same  opera- 
tions. Wines  were  blended  in  the  docks  for  foreign,  which  were 
not  allowed  to  be  blended  for  home  consumption.    Had  heard  a 
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Import  of  wine  being  sent  for  bottling  to  Gruernsey  and  Jersey. 
Such  things  were  talked  of  ten  years  ago.  The  wines  in  demand 
for  India  were  Sherry  and  Madeira;  very  little  Port.  French 
wines  generally  went  direct.  There  is  no  security,  but  character, 
that  such  wines  are  not  deteriorated  by  mixing.  It  had  been  done 
to  a  sad  extent,  destructive  to  the  trade.  The  wines  go  from  hence, 
but  he  had  forgotten  the  amount  of  Indian  duty.  They  take  fine 
Claret  in  India,  but  not  low  French  wines.  Light  wines  were 
drunk  principally  on  the  coast,  but  there  was  not  a  large  consump- 
tion. Witness  knew  nothing  of  the  trade  from  Bordeaux  to  India, 
[The  witness  put  in  a  table  showing  that  red  Sicilian  wine  at  £6, 
paid  with  duty  and  profit,  before  it  reached  the  consumer  here 
from  the  retailer,  £53  10s.,  total  £59  10s.,  or  21s.  per  dozen  of  2 
gallons.  He  prefixed  a  cost  of  £6,  duty  £6,  profit  £6,  total  £18, 
or  6s.  per  dozen,  and  in  a  similar  way  with  some  other  wines.] 


MR.  THOMAS   GEOEGE  SHAW, 
(Ftjethee  Examined,  Mat  21st.) 

Me.  Shaw  put  in  a  calculation  of  the  wine  annually  grown  in 
Germany  received  from  a  house  at  Coblentz,  growers  as  well  as 
shippers  of  wine,  M6ssrs.  Deinhard  and  Jordan.  The  produce  of 
Baden,  "Wurtemberg,  Bavaria  on  the  Maine  and  Rhine,  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  Nassau  and  Prussia,  was  72,810,960  gallons,  valued  at 
£2,283,680.  Austria  produces  a  vast  quantity  of  wine.  She  has 
1,729,694  joche  or  acres  of  vineyards,  giving  41,322,915  eimers 
of  Vienna,  each  12,451|  gallons  imperial.  The  manufacture  of 
sparkling  Hock  and  MoseUe  in  the  ZoUverein  is  about  300,000 
bottles  annually. 
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ME.EOBEET  SELBT, 

(FUETHEB  ElAMnTED,   MaT  21st). 

Ik  answer  to  a  question  from  the  chairman,  Mr.  Selby  stated,  that 
he  was  aware  that  several  principal  Oporto  houses  had  sent  wine 
direct  from  Portugal  to  the  Channel  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  bott- 
ling, to  economise  the  interest  upon  the  duty.  It  is  brought  in  here, 
and,  by  paying  the  duty,  goes  at  once  into  the  market.  The  sole 
object  is  to  enable  the  shipper  to  mature  his  wines  at  less  expense 
to  himself,  and  subsequently  to  his  customers,  otherwise  the  cus- 
tomer would  have  to  pay  first  of  all  the  amount  of  duty,  and  then 
the  annual  charges  and  profits  of  the  merchant  upon  the  outlay. 
These  operations  are  perfectly  well  known  to  exist,  and  are  avowed 
by  the  leading  houses  in  the  Port-wine  trade.  The  same  end 
would  be  obtained  by  permission  to  bottle  in  bond,  and  if  the 
duty  were  reduced  to  Is.  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  follow 
such  a  circuitous  course.  The  amount  of  the  dealer's  profits  would 
depend  much  upon  the  nature  of  his  business,  the  capital  ought  to 
return  ten  per  cent,  per  annum.  Five  hundred  pipes  of  Port  sent 
to  G-uemsey  and  bottled  would  involve  an  outlay  of  £10,000.  To 
leave  it  in  Q-uemsey  for  five  years  would  be  an  additional  expense 
of  £5000  for  interest.  K  it  were  brought  to  Londonvthedeifl/KX) 
would  require  the  addition  of  16,000,  and  ihe  interest  onr  thiH 
£26,000  for  five  years,  at  ten  per  ceni7»^  would  be  £ia,00O, .  Thus 
there  would  be  clearly  an  outlay  of  £8000  more  iip<in  the  ofiertt- 
tion  during  five  years.  The  object,  is  to  form,  a  d&ptit  fat  borttliilg; 
as  near  our  own  sbckres  as  is  legally  possible.  The  expenses  in 
bond  here  ttre  ad  much  mei^e  than,  tlie  expenses  iHk  ih^  Cbantidl 
Islamde,  that  an  additioiM  economy  is  efieeted  thai  waf  ^  I£  t\fi 
^ha^  were  /pedttced-liheseeiqaensesi  would  not  dperateytlie  ecdmonj 
on  the  interest  being  so  considerable.  Port  wine  mnah  nsit  b^ 
disturbed  immediately  after  bottling. 
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ME.  CTEUS  BEDDING, 
Mat  21st. 

Me.  EEDDiKa  resided  in  St.  John's  "Wood,  and  had  never  been 
engaged  in  the  trade.  He  had  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject 
during  a  continued  residence  of  three  years  on  the  Continent  from 
whence  he  returned  in  1818.  It  was  eighteen  years  since  his 
book  on  wines  was  published;  previously  to,  and  during  that  time 
while  he  was  coadjutor  of  Thomas  Campbell,  in  editing  the  "  New 
Monthly  Magazine,"  he  had  paid  attention  to  the  subject.  He  had 
always  felt  interested  in  it,  and  had  visited  several  of  the  wine 
countries.  Knew  the  north  and  south  of  France,  and  took  up  the 
subject  occasionally  during  his  residence  abroad,  first  noticing  the 
vines  in  the  extreme  north  at  the  Andelys  where  French  vineyards 
may  be  said  to  commence  in  that  direction.  Witness  had  been  in 
Prance  once  or  twice  subsequently  to  his  residence  there.  The 
witness  had  heard  some  of  those  who  had  given  their  evidence 
before  the  Committe,  and  had  considered  the  subject  of  the  duty 
upon  foreign  and  colonial  wines.  He  had  long  thought  the  wine 
trade  had  not  flourished,  on  account  of  the  high  duties,  and  had 
at  first  an  idea  that  a  reduction  of  half  the  duty  might  have 
Bufficed,  but  was  now  of  opinion  that  Is.  would  ultimately  be 
better  than  a  higher  rate  of  duty  as  far  as  both  the  trade  and 
revenue  were  concerned.  Time  must  be  given.  The  revenue 
might  not  be  benefited  by  the  change  within  a  year  or  two.  He 
thought  it  might  lose  during  that  time, — ^perhaps,  largely — ^in  the 
same  way  as  the  Post-office.  There  was  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  consider  there  was  a  strong  analogy  in  the  two  cases. 
The  reduction  should  be  fixed,  and  at  the  lowest  rate  possible, 
because,  unless  that  were  done,  the  public  would  not  take  hold  of 
it.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  the  Post-office  revenue  would 
not  have  been  so  good  as  it  had  turned  out,  if  the  postage  had 
only  been  reduced  to  3d.  or  4d.  a  letter.  The  witness  had  heard 
Mr.  Porter's  evidence  as  to  the  creation  of  a  new  class  of  con- 
sumers, and  agreed  that  there  would  be  a  vast  many  who  would 
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come  in  newly.  "Witness  also  had  heard  the  ratio  of  the  existing 
duties  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  wines  of  France,  Spain,  Por* 
tugal,  Sicil J,  and  Germany,  which  on  some  wines  was  six  hundred 
per  cent.,  and  not  less  than  two  hundred  on  most  others.  In 
France,  in  a  country  district,  the  witness  was  accustomed  to  drink 
Macon  wine.  Taking  it  by  the  piece  or  hogshead  it  cost  9id.  a 
bottle,  and  it  has  been  dnmk  in  London  recently  at  lOd.,  without 
the  duty.  Now  it  was  not  likely  the  public  here  generally  would 
pay  the  enormous  duty  for  that  wine  as  it  stands  at  present.  The 
wine  cannot  come  into  the  country  at  all.  The  gain  to  the  re- 
venue  by  a  change  of  duties  w  ould  benefit  it ;  and  the  benefit 
would  be  maintained,  even  at  Is.  An  ad  valorem  duty  was  im- 
practicable. The  witness  had  also  imagined  that  2s.  would  have 
been  a  fair  duty,  but  that  Is.  would  altimately  pay,  and  would  be 
mor^  productive  to  the  revenue  than  28.  It  was  a  fairer  duty  in 
relation  to  the  value  of  the  wines.  The  differential  duties  now 
existing  should  be  swept  away,  leaving  only  one  duty  upon  all 
wines,  on  account  of  the  frauds  thus  encouraged.  He  had  heard 
some  former  evidence  relating  to  frauds,  and  would  add  other  ex- 
amples upon  record.  Thus  two  pipes  of  Benicarlo  230  imperial 
gallons,  at  £38,  made  £76  cost ;  two  pipes  of  Figueras,  230  gallons, 
at  £45,  cost  £90;  one  pipe  and  a  half  red  Cape,  137  gallons,  at  £32, 
cost  £48 ;  one  pipe  and  a  half  of  good  Port,  165  gallons,  at  £76, 
cost  £109  Os.  lOd.;  one  pipe  of  common  Port  at  £63;  Mountain 
wine,  twenty  gallons,  at  £60  =  £11  8s.  7d. ;  brandy  washings  of 
casks,  twenty  gallons;  colouring  matter,  three  gallons,  cost  3s.  Id. ; 
sundry  et  ceteras  two  and  a  half  pounds,  as  salt  of  tartar,  and  three 
pounds  gum  dragon,  4s.;  extra  allowance  for  loss  by  bottoms,  £3 : 
total,  eight  pipes  of  Port  of  115  gallons  imperial,  or  920  gallons, 
value  £401.  "Witness  conceives  this  manufacture  or  adulteration 
is  performed  out  of  the  docks.  "Witness  had  heard  of  the  pro- 
secution of  a  man  called  Blumenthal ;  and  he  would  mention  a  mix- 
ture something  like  it.  This  was  a  recommendation  to  manu- 
facture Port  wine  with  twelve  gallons  of  strong  Port,  six  of  rectified 
spirit,  three  of  cognac  brandy,  and  forty-two  of  rough  cider, 
making  in  all  sixty-three  gallons,  and  costing  about  18s.  the  dozen, 
probably  coloured  with  elderberry  or  logwood.     Another  receipt 
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foi*  manufacturing  wine,  was  forty-five  gallons  of  cider,  sii  of 
brandy,  eight  of  Port  wine,  two  gallons  of  stewed  sloes,  the  liquor 
being  pressed  off,  and  the  whole  coloured  with  red  sanders  or  cud- 
bear, being  bottled  in  a  few  days,  and  designed  to  pass  as  Port. 
"Witness  imagined  this  was  done  at  public-houses  in  various  places, 
for  he  had  found  the  directions  in  the  Vintners'  Guide  and  other 
works  of  the  kind,  some  of  which  have  gone  through  three  or  four 
editions.  One  recipe  recommended  "  a  tea-spoonful  of  powder  of 
catechu  to  be  added  to  each  measure,  and  a  fine  crusted  appearance 
would  quickly  follow."  The  ends  of  the  corks  soaked  in  a  strong 
decoction  of  Brazil  wood,  and  a  little  alum  would  complete  this 
interesting  process,  and  give  them  the  appearance  of  age.  Oak 
bark,  elder,  Brazil  wood,  privet,  beet,  and  turnsole  were  all  used 
in  making  fictitious  Port.  With  low  duties  this  would  not  occur. 
AH  adulterations  are  the  effect  of  wrong  duties.  High  duties 
are  great  immoralities.  The  witness  could  not  quote  Mr.  Pitt's 
words,  but  that  statesman  bore  testimony  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
revenue  from  adulteration,  its  prevalence,  and  gave  it  as  the 
ground  for  reducing  the  duties  in  1786.  In  answer  to  a  question, 
the  witness  agreed  that  the  particular  case  of  Blumenthal's  adul- 
teration, might  have  been  for  raising  money  upon  the  wine  in  the 
way  of  a  loan,  and  not  for  consumption;  it  being  possibly  a 
swindle  upon  a  money-lender,  rather  than  upon  a  wine  consumer. 
There  were  tests  by  which  some  frauds  could  be  discovered.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  had  once  a  small  quantity  of  a  very  fine  wine, 
which  his  suite  had  nearly  consumed,  thinking  it  would  not  be 
again  demanded.  The  Prince  suddenly  ordered  it  for  a  particular 
dinner,  and  only  two  bottles  were  left.  A  City  wine-dealer  offered 
to  make  a  mixture  to  represent  it,  upon  hearing  of  the  consternation 
the  order  had  occasioned,  and  having  a  bottle  sent  him  for  a  sample, 
he  succeeded  so  well  that  the  wine  he  sent  passed  muster  with 
the  caution  on  his  part  that  it  must  be  drunk  instanter.  The 
same  trick  was  once  or  twice  repeated.  On  being  asked  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  French  vinous  produce,  witness  replied  that  the  capa- 
bilities of  France  were  illimitable.  She  could  supply  any  demand. 
France  reckoned  243  white  wines,  nine  wines  de  liqueur,  and  463 
red  wines,  of  all  strengths  and  qualities,  from  twenty  per  cent,  of 
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alcohol  to  six  or  seven  per  cent.,  or  down  to  cider  strength,  [The 
witness  here  being  requested  to  classify  the  wines  commonly  used 
according  to  their  strength,  put  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Brande, 
together  with  an  analysis  by  an  unknown  hand,  calculated  by 
weight  in  place  of  the  decimal  parts.]  Mr.  Eedding  considered 
that  the  taste  for  strong  wines  was  going  out  of  fashion,  but  that 
the  strong  wines  were  consumed  both  from  usage  and  being  cheaper, 
though  they  were  mixtures.  Persons  of  small  means  would  prefer 
the  fiery  wines.  The  consumption  of  spirits  over  wine  was  very 
great,  from  a  reason  which  might  be  thus  explained.  Let  a  gallon 
of  brandy  be  mingled  with  three  gallons  of  water.  That  would 
be  a  potable  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  spirit.  The  brandy  would 
cost  4s.  6d.,  the  duty  15s.  Total  19s.  6d.  for  the  four  gallons. 
Four  gallons  of  wine,  at  4s.  the  gallon  only,  would  be  163.,  the 
duty  at  5s.  9d.  would  be  £1  3s.,  and  the  total  £1  19s.  in  money, 
against  19s.  6d.  for  the  brandy  and  water  of  greater  alcoholic 
strength.  If  rimi  were  taken  in  place  of  brandy  and  the  higher 
priced  wines,  it  will  make  the  difference  nearly  £2  against  the 
wine  and  in  favour  of  spirits  and  water  upon  the  same  quantity. 
As  to  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  brandy  since  the  reduction 
of  the  duty,  for  it  appears  in  brandy  only,  new  drinkers  of  it  had, 
no  doubt,  come  in,  and  the  old  drinkers  stiU  give  it  the  preference 
over  other  spirits,  besides  its  greater  cheapness  than  wine.  The 
increased  consumption  of  spirits  seems  to  have  followed  that  of 
wine  about  1672  or  1675,  but  spirits  were  used  prior  to  that  time, 
there  is  no  doubt,  and  called  strong  waters.  They  were,  as  it 
would  appear  from  some  printed  statements,  drunk  at  the.  lobbies 
of  theatres  and  places  of  public  resort,  and  even  in  coffee-houses. 
The  consumption  of  wine  in  1675-76-77  and  78,  taking  those  four 
years,  was  31,141  tuns  of  Trench  wine,  and  only  478  of  Portuguese. 
In  1679  French  wines  were  prohibited  by  law,  and  then  to  1685, 
inclusive,  only  four  tuns  of  French  wine  came  in,  and  58,862 
Portuguese.  In  1686  the  French  wines  were  again  allowed  to 
come  in,  and  in  four  years  the  French  wine  imported  was  53,575 
tuns,  and  the  Portuguese  had  fallen  to  1640  tuns.  Prior  to  1675 
the  French  wines  imported  reached  20,000  tuns  pOT  aiyium.  The 
introduction  of  Port  wine  was  greatly  opposed;  when  the  French 
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wines  were  proliibited  as  above,  5000  hogsheads  were  smuggled 
into  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Dorset.  The  Q-ovemment  endeavoured 
to  stop  the  contraband  trade,  but  with  what  success  is  not  known, 
as  the  prohibition  was  afterwards  taken  off.  From  some  extracts 
in  works  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  would  appear 
that  the  introduction  of  Port  was  not  very  agreeable  to  the  public. 
[One  or  two  quotations  on  this  point  were  noticed  to  show  that  in 
1693  we  had  not  yet  got  reconciled  to  Port  wine.]  In  1697  the 
great  blow  was  struck  by  the  enhancement  of  the  duty  to  2s.  Id.* 
The  animosity  of  the  Qovemment  to  the  products  of  Prance  was 
the  cause  of  this  advance  of  duty.  There  was  a  reference  to  this 
in  a  speech  of  the  chairman  of  the  honourable  committee,  which 
might  be  found  in  Hansard  when  speaking  of  the  act  which  bore 
BO  heavily  against  the  products  of  Prance,  not  only  in  wines,  but 
in  other  things,  as  cambrics  and  similar  manufactures.  This,  there 
was  no  doubt,  threw  some  light  upon  the  object  for  which  the 
differential  duties  were  primarily  imposed.  The  Methuen  treaty 
was  ratified  in  170^,  and  produced  its  expected  effect  upon  the 
consumption  of  Portugal  wines.  There  was  a  great  consumption 
of  Prench  wine  in  Scotland  previous  to  the  imion  in  1707-8. 
Claret  was  largely  consimied  there.  The  witness  had  been  told 
by  the  late  Thomas  Campbell,  whose  father  was  bom  in  1710,  and 
thus  the  statement  goes  a  good  way  back,  that  his  grandfather  said 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  fencing  in  their  gardens  and  paddocks 
with  the  staves  of  Claret  casks,  for  they  then  drank  little  else 
than  that  wine.  Scotland  after  the  union  became  subject  to  the 
English  revenue  law,  and  witness  apprehended  there  was  much 
heartburning  among  the  Scotch  in  consequence.  The  use  of 
Prench  wine  in  Scotland  is  nothing  now  in  comparison.  Spirits  have 
enormously  increased  in  consumption  there.  In  that  country  the 
consumption  was  nearly  three  gallons  per  head  per  annum.  The 
change  in  the  popular  taste  seemed  more  remarkable  there  than  in 
England,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fiscal  system  pursued  since  1697* 

*  Before  1688  the  duty  was  but  4d.  per  gallon ;  it  was  then  made  Is.  4d.  on 
all  wine.  In  1693,  2s.  Id  was  placed  on  French  wines,  and  Is.  8d.  on  Portuguese. 
In  1697  =s  4s.  lOd.  was  placed  on  French,  and  28.  only  on  Portuguese  wines, 
and  the  Methuen  treaty  took  placc-^Eo. 
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The  witness  ttiougtit  the  taste  for  spirits  ought  to  be  discouragecl,  and 
that  a  right  reduction  of  the  wine  duties  would  do  so.  There  was 
said  to  be  an  inclination  for  wine  now  showing  itself  among  the  lower 
classes.  "Witness  had  been  told  that  there  was  a  house  in  London 
that  drew  a  pipe  of  wine  per  day.  He  did  not  know  what  house. 
But  that  people  went  in  and  out,  and  paid  6d.  the  glass,  most 
likely  inferior  wine,  or  mixed.  It  would  hardly  be  so  alcoholic  as 
gin,  let  it  be  mixed  as  it  might.  "Witness  did  not  know  any  thing 
of  this  himself;  he  only  went  by  what  others  stated.  France 
might,  perhaps,  require  a  vintage  to  go  over  before  she  supplied  us 
if  the  demand  were  sudden  and  great.  The  French  might  or  might 
not  have  to  plant  more  vines.  The  vine  bears  from  three  up  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  French  too  might  cease  their  distil- 
lation, in  part,  on  a  heavy  demand.  The  witness  stated  that  Spain 
alone  could  supply  all  the  additional  wine  we  should  want,  but  the 
demand  would,  after  all,  be  gradual  in  its  advance.  Provided  there 
was  a  free  commercial  interchange,  Europe  would  supply  far  more 
than  the  quantity  at  once.  France  alone,  or  Spain  alone,  might 
do  it,  for  the  last  is  even  more  productive  than  France,  but  the 
vineyards  are  not  so  well  managed ;  either,  if  required,  could  pro- 
duce many  varieties  of  wine.  It  had  been  stated  that  in  Spain 
there  was  no  demand  for  the  strong  wines  of  the  neighbouring 
countries,  but  there  was  much  wine  went  from  Eoussillon  to  Paris, 
Italy,  Denmark,  and  Prussia,  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  witness 
held  in  his  hand,  from  M.  Durand,  of  Perpignan,  dated  1850.  It 
was  difficult  to  say  what  any  of  it  had  gone  to  Spain  for — ^that  was 
to  the  east  coast  of  Spain,  bordering  on  the  old  province  of  Eous- 
siUon.  It  might  be  expected  that  the  Spaniards  themselves  would 
produce  the  wine  without  sending  for  it  from  France :  they  were 
indolent ;  that  indolence  might  cease  with  the  stimulus  of  profit. 
They  could  not  sell  their  wines.  In  La  Mancha  the  finest  red  wine 
in  the  world  may  be  had  for  2d.  the  bottle.  A  little  Boussillon 
wine  might  be  considered  a  luxury,  perhaps,  on  the  coast  near 
Bosas,  or  towards  Valencia.  The  Spaniards  would  attend  to  their 
wine  culture  if  markets  were  open  for  the  disposal  of  it.  The 
Sherry  district  might  be  quoted  from  Xeres  to  Port  St.  Mary,  and 
Cadiz,  and  thence  to  San  Lucas  de  Barrameda  on  the  north.     All 
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tJiat  irregular  space — at  least  its  produce — ^is  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  English  merchants,  and  there  they  make  all  the  fine  wines  of 
the  district  that  come  to  England.  The  Spaniards  were  slovenly 
in  the  management  of  their  wines  until  Englishmen  came  amongst 
them:  without  them  we  should  not  have  the  finer  wines  here. 
There  is  but  little  distinction  between  the  wines  along  the  east 
coast  of  Spain,  southwards,  from  those  of  Catalonia.  They  are  fax 
lower  in  price  than  the  wines  on  the  west  coast.  If  the  duties 
were  reduced  the  English  would,  no  doubt,  ship  largely  from 
the  east  coast,  and  an  impetus  would  be  given  to  improvement 
there.  Witness  knew  M,  Durand  who  grows  the  Masdeu  wine, 
a  particular  vineyard  of  BoussiUon,  and  a  very  fine  wine  indeed  if 
of  a  proper  age.  That  wine  may  very  well  enter  into  competition 
with  Port  for  blending,  because  a  coarser  and  inferior  wine,  Beni- 
carlo,  is  used  for  that  purpose  here  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
it  would  be  dif&cult  of  detection.  The  Spanish  wines  are  much 
cheaper  than  those  of  Portugal,  but  not  than  those  of  Portugal 
might  and  ought  to  be,  considering  there  has  been  no  increase  of 
consumption  for  the  past  century.  The  red  wine  of  La  Mancha 
the  witness  had  before  mentioned  as  retailed  on  the  spot  at  2d.  the 
bottle,  is  the  wine  of  Don  Quixotte  grown  at  Manzanares,  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  sea.  Dr.  Grorman,  who  had  a  house  at 
Cadiz  as  well  as  London,  had  brought  some  over,  which  he  had  pro- 
cured, by  mule  carriage,  all  the  way  from  Manzanares  to  Cadiz, 
The  wines  are  deposited  in  enormous  clay  tanks  varnished  within 
side.  Cocks  are  fitted  into  them  at  given  distances  above  each 
other,  and  the  wine  drawn  off  for  conveyance  into  hog-skins  pitched. 
These  are  strung  on  mules.  The  wine  is  generally  tainted  with 
pitch  when  thus  conveyed.  The  expense  of  carriage  is  very  con- 
siderable. There  would  be  a  great  demand  here  for  such  a  fine 
wine,  but  the  expense  and  duty  upon  that  would  prevent  much  from 
being  done  with  it  at  present.  The  English  merchants,  otherwise, 
might  send  up  casks  or  staves,  which  the  Spaniards  would  never  do. 
The  wine  is  a  splendid  one.  There  is  no  duty  on  the  importation 
into  Spain  of  the  staves  or  casks.  The  Spaniards  are  liberal. 
They  permit  English  bottles  to  go  into  Cadiz,  and  being  filled,  to  be 
returned  to  England  duty  free.    It  might  be  cheaper  to  send  the 
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casks  up  tlie  G-uadalquivir  to  Seville,  tlian  by  mules,  but  the  latter 
must  be  hired  afterwards.     They  go  against  the  stream  to  Seville. 
Greneral  Partington,  who  has  a  grant  for  100,000  acres  of  land  in 
Andalusia, is  going  to  render  the  Guadalquivir  navigable  for  eighteen 
miles  above  Seville,  which  might  perhaps  somewhat  facilitate  the 
route.     Time  might  render  it  easy,  but  many  of  our  merchants 
oppose  the  introduction  of  new  wines,  and  are  strangers  to  a  full 
half,  and  more  than  half,  that  exist  upon  the  Continentr     The 
duties  are  a  clog  upon  adventure.     France  has  excellent  wines,  of 
which  we  ought  to  know  more.     It  is  the  interest  of  the  great 
houses  not  to  let  any  wines  in  that  wiU  compete  with  their  stocks. 
They  do  not  like  to  trench  on  old  habits  upon  what  they  think  a 
chance,  or  to  let  small  houses  rise  into  play  and  divide  the  busraess 
with  them.     An  Oporto  house  is  not  likely  to  encourage  the  ship- 
ment of  wiaes  from  Port  Yendres,  but  that  is  not  the  public  point. 
"When  Don  Pedro  relaxed  the  old  law,  and  broke  up  the  monopoly 
of  the  company,  aU  kiads  of  wiae  were  brought  into  Oporto.     The 
result  was,  that  Cette  wines  entered  there  and  came  out  for  export 
as  of  Oporto  growth.     Not  long  after  Oporto  was  opened,  the 
Pranz  Gustave,  a  Swedish  vessel,  sailed  from  Oporto  for  Brazil  with 
a  hundred  pipes  of  wine  on  board.     This  vessel  was  chartered  for 
London  or  Brazil,  and  commanded  by  one  Oscar,  and  it  was  her  third 
voyage  in  the  same  trade.     This  greatly  injured  the  Oporto  trade. 
There  were  sent  of  Port  wiae  from  Oporto  to  the  Brazils  in  1827 — 
7410  pipes ;  in  1828—9585  pipes ;  in  1829—6212  pipes  ;  in  1830— 
3568  pipes  ;  in  1831—824  pipes  ;  1832—424  pipes,  and  in  1833— 
131  pipes.     In  1831,  Prance  shipped  to  Brazil  4500  pipes,  and 
every  year  increased  her  shipments.     Her  total  exports  that  year 
were  152,000  pipes.     Thus  the  trade  of  Portugal  was  taken  from 
her,  and  carried  to  Prance  through  Oporto.     In  1833  and  1834, 
Oporto  was  declared  a  free  port.     This  was  virtually  abolished  in 
1843,  when  the  new  monopoly,  in  the  shape  of  a  second  company, 
was  formed.     The  capabilities  of  Prance  are  enormous.     The  re- 
turn of  wine  produced  ia  Koussillon  alone  is  343,000  hectolitres, 
or,  by  M.  Durand's  statement,  345,000.   The  difference  is  only  2000 
hectolitres;  he  is  probably  the  most  accurate.  The  hectolitre  is  22 .01 
imperial  gallons.   In  gallons  it  would  be  aboiat  7^500,000,  or  75fiCO 
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pipes  imperial  measiire,  approaching  the  total  quantity  grown  in 
the  Alto  Douro,  and  about  three  times  the  amount  which  comes 
into  this  country  from  thence,  or  2,648,242  imperial  gallons.  The 
quality  of  the  wine  is  fit  for  the  English  market,  and  it  might  pos- 
sibly be  doubled,  for  the  growth  can  be  carried  on  there  to  a  very 
great  extent.  In  regard  to  Ireland,  the  witness's  information  was 
limited  to  the  returns  from  1785  to  1828.  At  the  first-named 
period,  Trench  wines  were  consumed  largely  in  Ireland.  Salt  pro- 
visions were  exchanged  for  them  to  the  extent  of  50,000  barrels  a 
year.  The  trade  ceased  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary 
war.  As  to  the  Irish  duties  between  1791  and  1814,  the  duty  in 
the  interim  was  raised  from  £33  to  £44  7s.  6d.  In  1789  there 
were  consumed  in  Ireland,  1,336,  253  gallons,  and  in  1827  only 
929,619  gallons.  In  1828,  the  consumption  reached  1,003,224. 
The  duties  were  respectively  £130,187,  £174,036,  and  £193,928 
The  salt  provision  trade  of  Ireland  to  France  seems  not  to  have 
returned  at  the  peace,  [The  question  was  again  put  to  the  witness 
here  with  regard  to  a  house  drawing  in  London  a  pipe  of  wine  per 
day,  and  it  was  remarked  that  it  would  be  enormous,  as  there  were 
0680  gills  in  a  pipe.  The  witness  stated  that  it  staggered  him  on 
hearing  it,  but  that  it  was  told  him  as  a  fact.*]  Mr.  Eedding 
^ated  that  he  thought  the  change  in  the  consumption  of  Portu- 
guese over  French  wine,  was  in  consequence  of  o\ir  fiscal  system 
subsequent  to  1696  (see  a  preceding  note  on  the  duties  raised  to 
43a.  lOd-  in  1697,  and  the  prohibition  of  French  wine  just  before 
in  the  text),  and  the  Methuen  treaty  following  it  in  1703,  it  fixing 
the  differential  duty  in  fisivour  of  Portugal  over  France.  The  durable 
commencement  of  the  Portuguese  trade  seemed  to  have  taken  place 
iabout  1693,  There  might  be  some  other  cause  besides  the  duty  to 
produce  that  effect;  it  was  possible,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  reconcile 
the  changes  in  taste,  and  found  upon  them  an  early  replacement 
of  the  duty.  Yet  Port  was  diminishing  in  consumption.  Sherry, 
perhs^s,  had  taken  its  place.  But  the  quantity  of  Sherry  wines 
was  considerable.     The  witness  did  not  think  England  took  all  the 

*  One  witness  gave  evidence  of  two  pipes  a  week,  and  another  of  three  being 
drawn  in  the  week,  which  of  course  would  exclude  Sunday ;  but  that  ia  only 
half  the  amount — ^it  was  probably  mi^lnfonnation  as  to  the  extent. — Ed. 
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finest  Sherry  she  conld  get ;  people  in  general  did  not  know  what 
fine  Sherry  was.  But  Spain  could  furnish  any  quantity  of  wine  de- 
manded, and  new  wines  might  yet  be  introduced  from  Spain,  while 
some  asserted  no  new  wines  could  be  introduced.  Marsala  had 
gone  down  here,  and  Man zan ilia  had  lately  a  great  run,  since 
Mr.  Ford's  tour  was  published.  This  wine  was  grown  in  the  Xeres 
vineyard  and  had  the  character  of  the  Xeres  wines.  If  the  duty 
were  lower  other  classes  of  consumers  would  come  in,  whose  taste 
would  be  a  natural  taste,  for  natural,  not  brandied  wine.  The 
sale  of  spirits  might  be  affected  somewhat  by  a  general  wine- 
drinking,  but  not  beer.  The  introduction  of  a  taste  for  wine 
would  not  require  much  time.  Wine  was  a  necessity,  if  it  wa» 
also  a  luxury.  It  might  be  questionable  whether  the  revenue 
would  be  secure  until  the  low  rate  was  secured.  The  witness  did  not 
dissent  from  his  own  doctrine  that  the  habits  of  a  people  cannot 
be  changed  at  the  whim  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  that 
time  must  not  be  required  for  such  an  operation.  The  witness 
considered  that  the  quantity  of  wine  entered  for  home  consump- 
tion was  by  no  means  the  measure  of  the  quantity  consumed 
under  the  name  of  wine.  Before  six  months  were  over  a  large 
number  of  the  people  would  drink  good  sound  wine  from  Spain,  if 
they  could  procure  it  cheap.  There  was  no  doubt  of  that.  There 
was  also  the  ground  of  humanity  to  plead  why  wine  prices  should 
be  lowered.  There  may  be  luxury  wines  like  Tokay  at  a  guinea  a 
bottle ;  that  did  not  impeach  the  necessity  of  cheap  wine.  The  wit- 
ness himself  saw  three  or  four  hundred  men  down  in  one  regiment 
of  the  Walcheren  expedition.  Such  a  painful  sight  as  can  rarely  be 
witnessed.  "Dine  with  us  to-day."  "I  can't;  it  is  too  melan- 
choly an  affair.  I  can't  come  to  your  mess."  "You  must  come, 
and  see  such  a  scene  as  you  never  did  before.  The  Major  is 
lying  dead  over  the  mesS-room,  another  brother  officer  is  gone ; 
come  through  the  rooms.  This  is  all  for  want  of  wine."  There 
witness  beheld  gallant  men  like  spectres,  moving  feebly  about, 
spme  dying,  others  dead.  "  We  have  not  men  left  to  take  care  of 
the  horses,"  said  an  officer.  "This  is  a  monstrous  affair.  Every 
body  knows  that  wine  was  the  enly  remedy,  and  we  had  none  given 
us."    Eew  are  now  living  who  saw  that  sad  sight.    Had  wine  not 
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been  a  taxed  article,  it  would  not  be  omitted  so  fearfully  among 
the  sick  poor.  In  this  country  hundreds  die  every  year  solely 
for  want  of  wine.  In  typhoid  fevers  it  is  often  the  only  support 
against  death.  Where  are  the  poor  to  get  it  ?  In  September  last 
the  witness  was  much  interested  about  a  child  attacked  this  way. 
A  friend,  Dr.  Stewart,  of  St.  John's  AVood,  South  Bank,  a  clever, 
humane  practitioner  of  first-rate  talent  in  fevers,  said,  wine  only 
would  save  a  child  so  attacked,  and  she  must  have  it  regularly. 
The  witness  continually  left  his  bed  to  attend  to  her.  She  drank 
six  bottles  of  Port  in  eight  days,  and  recovered.  The  population 
is  now  debarred  of  this  remedy  by  the  enormous  duties.  In 
answer  to  a  question  the  witness  said  Eoussillon  wine  was 
equally  good.  It  was  not  the  alcohol  or  vinous  property  only,  but 
the  tannin  in  red  wine  that  made  it  so  salutary.  For  white  wines, 
the  grapes,  whether  red  or  white  fruit,  are  sprinkled  with  gypsum 
which  takes  up  the  malic  acid  in  the  must.  In  making  red 
wine  this  would  destroy  the  colour,  the  grapes  too  are  trodden 
before  pressing  to  get  the  colour  out  of  the  skins,  and  the  stems 
and  pips  are  bruised,  hence  there  is  an  astringent  principle  called 
tannin  in  red  wines  which  is  very  salutary  and  strengthening  in 
certain  fevers.  Sherry  wine,  the  witness  believed,  came  into  modern 
fashion  from  the  example  of  the  Prince  of  "Wales.  He  could 
remember  the  time  when  Madeira,  Lisbon  and  Yidonia,  were  the 
white  dinner  wines  in  common,  and  when  Sherry  was  less  fre- 
quently seen.  The  duties  on  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wines  were 
the  same.  The  Prench  got  their  wines  into  the  Bay  of  Eosas 
from  Port  Yendres,  before  the  last  war,  and  shipped  them  to 
England  with  the  peninsular  duty,  a  differential  duty  against 
France  then  existing.  In  1700  the  13,000  tuns  of  Spanish  wines 
imported  must  have  included  aU  kinds  of  wine  as  Canary,  Malaga, 
Sherry,  Tent,  and  others.  The  witness  thought  Sack  meant  Sherry, 
the  Spanish  wine.  The  lime  in  the  Sack  referred  to  by  Shakes- 
peare might  have  related  to  the  well-known  trick  of  publicans 
who  put  a  little  oystershell  lime  into  pricked  wine  to  recover  it 
rather  than  to  the  gypsum  used  for  saturating  the  malic  acid 
before  alluded  to.  The  witness  knew  the  character  of  the  wines 
€>f  the  Tagus.     He  thought  the  going  out  of  vogue  of  Lisbon  was 
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quite  a  matter  of  fesliion,  following  royalty.      It  was  a  good 
wholesome  wine,  though  some  styled  it  nervous.     The  difference  in 
alcoholic  strength  in  Portuguese  wines  too  generally  arises  from 
artificial  adaptations.     Colares  Port  has  naturally  but  little  spirit: 
there  is  as  much  spirit  added  to  Lisbon  and  Yidonia  as  to  Sherry. 
They  are  not  in  that  sense  light  wines,  and  this  neither  made  for  nor 
against  their  re-establishment  upon  that  ground.     That  wine  must 
be  a  strong  wine  which,  however  light  by  nature,  has  an  addition 
of  brandy  to  a  capricious  extent.     The  Yidonia  and  Teneriffe  gone 
out  of  fashion,  were  not  in  that  sense  light  wines.     Eashion  in 
their  case  had  more  to  do  with  their  neglect  than  price.     The  taste 
for  Port  is  declining  just  now,  that  for  Sherry  is  increasing,  yet 
altogether,  the  taSte  for  strong  wine  diminishes.    The  taste  increases 
for  light  wines,  such  as  Earsac  or  Sauterne,  and  for  really  light  wine^ 
would  further  increase,  but  the   duty  checks  the  consumption. 
Prance  might  send  wine  by  refraining  from  her  distillation  partially^ 
if  found  needful,  or  she  might  add  to  her  production.     The  witness 
was  aware  of  the  difference  between  the  ordinaire  wine  and  other 
kinds.     Some  French  wines  give  only  seven  or  eight  of  alcohol  per 
cent,  or  less,  others  twenty.    The  fashionable  wines  in  Prance  bear 
there  the  higher  prices.     The  quantity  of  wine  produced  or  that 
may  be  produced  in  Prance  is  very  great,  that  is,  of  fair  wine  at 
lOd.  a  bottle.     "Witness  lived  140  miles  from  the  C6te-d'0r,  and 
had  wine  from  thence  at  leas  than  lOd.  without  the  octroi.    The 
witness  could  not  speak  of  the  present  prices — he  could  only  speak 
of  those  eighteen  and  twenty  years  ago.     In  Prance,  if  a  bottle  of 
draft  wine  is  asked  for  in  Paris,  you  receive  a  bottle,  but  you  pay 
no  more  for  a  litre  for  which  two  bottles  must  be  sent.     The  octroi 
in  some  cases  doubles  the  price.     The  production  of  the  wines  in 
high  esteem  by  Prenchmen  is  not  large.    There  would  be  a  stimulus 
to  the  production  of  more  good  wine,  by  high  encouragement  to 
export,  but  they  now  complain  in  the  middle  districts  that  they 
have  no  market  for  their  wines.     The  consumption  of  Paris  is 
limited.     There  are  some  favourite  vineyards,  the  entire  produce 
of  which  is  consumed  in  Paris.    A  cask  of  wine  from  any  of  the 
shipping  places  of  Prance,  would  come  cheaper  to  London  than  it 
could  be  conveyed  to  Paria.     Prom  1807  to  1818,  in  his  youth  it 
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was,  that  witness  observed  the  wines  of  Portugal,  the  Canaries 
and  Madeira  were  used  beyond  the  Sherries,  and  much  was  drunk 
down  to  the  close  of  the  war,  particularly  at  Plymouth,  where  wit- 
ness was  then.  He  thought  the  opening  of  the  Continent  in  1814 
and  1815  had  something  to  do  with  the  change.  The  French  wines 
then  paid  the  high  amount  of  duty,  and  were  scarcer  before  the 
peace,  owing  to  hostilities :  any  how,  those  Portuguese  and  Canary 
wines  were  superseded  by  Sherry,  but  witness  had  no  means  of 
knowing  whether  those  wines  were  consumed  much  previous  to  the 
last  or  to  the  American  war.  Our  treaty  with  Portugal  brought 
in  its  wines.  It  was  probably  the  low  duties  that  fixed  them  here. 
Witness  never  had  any  connection  vrith  the  trade,  neither  as  grower 
nor  exporter,  but  had  lived  in  vine  countries  on  the  spot  and 
gained  his  intelligence  there.  "Witness  did  not  think  Mr.  Maire 
meant  that  France  could  not  produce  the  wine  wanted  here,  but 
that  time  must  be  given  for  it  to  be  procured.  We  had  knowledge 
of  7,000,000  gallons  of  Eoussiilon  wine  at  present,  which  would 
go  a  good  way  towards  meeting  the  new  demand.  Eoussiilon  was 
not  to  be  given  up  as  a  case  against  Mr.  Maire' s  opinion,  that 
France  could  not  supply  us  with  wiue  acceptable  to  our  taste. 
There  are  certain  vdnes  grown  in  France  the  English  do  not  touch 
that  are  in  high  esteem  there,  small  in  quantity,  as  Eomani  Conti, 
all  of  which  is  consumed  in  France  and  principally  in  Paris,  Some 
good  wines  are  restricted  to  narrow  limits  by  the  soiL  The  wines 
Englishmen  drink  require  for  example  a  calcareous  soil ;  all  light 
dry  wines  grow  more  or  less  in  such  a  soil.  The  fine  Sherries  in 
the  district  between  San  Lucar  De  Barrameda,  Xeres  and  Port 
St.  Mary  in  a  triangular  shaped  territory,  are  produced  in  these 
fioils,  the  alhariza  or  chalky,  the  arenm  or  sandy,  and  the  ha/rros  or 
ochreous,  mingled  with  clay.  The  aspect  in  the  south  is  of  less 
moment  than  in  the  north.  There  would  be  plenty  of  produce  if 
Englishmen  went  out  in  case  of  a  fresh  demand  to  look  after  it  them- 
selves. They  have  taken  possession  of  the  Cadiz  trade  now,  and 
would  no  doubt  go  out  in  greater  numbers  were  it  requisite.  Many 
wines  are  now  produced  near  the  coast.  The  wines  that  come  in 
must  be  at  low  prices  to  be  consumed  widely.  It  is  not  in  the  vine 
cultivation  ap  much  as  an  alteration  in  the  process  of  making  the 
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wine,  and  the  too  general  slovenliness  tliat  is  prevalent  in  tlio  south, 
tliat  spoils  much  of  the  vrine  made  in  the  Peninsula.  Mr.  Maire 
last  year  stated,  himself,  that  if  the  duty  v^ere  reduced  to  2s.,  the 
revenue  that  would  be  received  here  from  French  vdnes  alone 
would  be  above  £8,000,000,  that  he  formed  his  opinion  upon  the 
demand  for  the  wines  of  France.  Now  he  said  he  was  of  a  different 
opinion,  but  Mr.  Redding  could  only  repeat  in  reply  what  he  had 
already  said,  that  France  alone,  if  not  at  the  moment,  has  the  power 
of  supplying  wines  that  would  suit  this  country.  Mr.  Maire 
had  further  stated  that  in  the  first  year  if  there  was  the  demand 
for  French  wines  which  he  expected,  the  revenue  would  recover  in 
that  year.  This  opinion  he  now  qualified  and  gave  up  that  already 
stated,  but  the  witness  would  stiQ  support  his  original  opinion,  that 
there  was  a  full  capability  of  supplying  those  wines  from  the  south 
of  France  very  soon,  if  not  at  the  moment. 


ME.  EGBERT  STEPHEIS^S, 
Mat  21st. 

Mb.  SiEPHEifs  is  a  wine-merchant  of  the  firm  of  Ingham  and 
Stephens,  Mark  Lane.  He  had  been  in  business  thirty-five  years. 
He  knew  the  vrines  of  Sicily,  principally  the  white  vmies,  and  could 
not  say  much  about  the  red,  for,  in  consequence  of  the  high  duties, 
little  of  them  had  been  imported.  They  are  of  a  rich  quality, 
but  coarser  than  the  white  or  Marsala,  but  are  sound  keeping 
wines,  as  astringent  as  Port.  They  have  not  the  flavour  of  Port, 
but  more  that  of  Claret.  They  have  astringency,  colour  and  dry- 
ness. Marsala  is  drunk  here,  some  of  it,  at  least,  without  blending. 
The  light  wines  of  Sicily  will  keep  good,  and  are  drinkable.  They 
are  remarkably  wholesome,  but  the  English  palate  must  alter  in 
some  respects  to  take  them.  Of  the  Sicilian  wines  about  half 
might  come  here,  but  for  the  duty,  while  a  duty  of  2s.  to  2s.  6d,, 
would  increase  the  consumption  fifty  per  cent,  at  once.  A  duty 
of  Is.  would,  he  thought,  cause  a  loss  to  the  revenue,  but  not  one 
of  28.  on  the  whole.  It  would  require  a  considerable  time  for  the 
revenue  to  recover  from  a  Is.  duty,  and  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  would  be 
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better.  The  public  now  only  have  a  taste  for  Marsala ;  if  the  duty 
were  reduced  other  white  or  red  wines  of  Sicily  would  be  imported, 
but  they  would  be  taken  principally  by  the  lower  classes.  He 
calculated  that  Sicily  produced  200,000  pipes  per  annum,  one-half 
of  which  might  be  called  sound  keeping  wine,  fit  for  consumption 
here.  White  wine  preponderates ;  four-fifths  made  in  ^Marsala  are 
white,  but  in  the  other  parts  of  the  island  the  kinds  are  pretty 
equal.  There  too  the  white  predominatci.  The  common  wines  are 
red.  Marsala  came  into  the  English  market  before  1816.  The  great 
demand  happened  first  in  1827,  the  witness  was  in  Sicily  at  the 
time,  and  did  not  recollect  when  the  duty  was  reduced.  The  good 
quality  of  Marsala  first  recommended  it.  The  consumption  has 
since  much  increased.  On  the  whole  the  witness  thought  there 
might  have  been  a  little  falling  off  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
Witness's  experience  was  confined  to  Sicily,  and  he  could  not 
answer  whether  the  falling  off  had  arisen  or  not  from  the  additional 
consumption  of  low  priced  Sherries. 


ME.  ALFEED  WALKEE  AND  ME.  JAIVIES  FEITH, 
Mat  21st. 

The  witnesses  were  British  wine-manufacturers  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  past.  They  made  Gringer,  green  Ginger,  Orange, 
Cowslip,  Eaisin,  red,  white  and  black  Currant,  Easpberry,  Elder, 
Champagne,  British  Sherry,  Port  and  Tent.  There  was  a  middling 
demand  for  those  wines  that  slowly  increased.  Those  wines  are  con- 
sumed among  all  classes,  particularly  younger  branches  of  families, 
young  ladies  and  children.  They  average  aU  of  them  about  the 
same  spirituous  strength,  having  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  They 
make  their  Champagne  of  French  grapes,  and  use  Cape  wine  for 
making  Port  and  Sherry,  which  sell  at  Is.  2d.  the  bottle.  Port 
is  made  in  part  of  French  grapes  and  raisins,  sometimes  vdth  Cape 
and  Pontac,  or  bottoms  of  Oporto  or  Spanish  wines.  Tent  is 
made  from  the  black  cherry.  A  portion  of  spirit  is  put  into  every 
wine.  British  Port  and  Sherry,  so  described  and  sold,  were  little 
in  demand.    Several  hundred  dozens  of  the  Champagne  are  sold 
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at  28s.  retail.  In  1833  there  was  a  duty  of  6d.  on  Britisli  wines, 
and  the  duty  paid  was  on  148,840  gallons.  There  had  been  an 
increased  demand  for  British  wines  since.  It  was  supposed  from 
the  greater  care  taken  in  the  manufacture,  and  their  being  less 
brandied  than  foreign  wines.  There  are  now  1107  retail  dealers 
in  these  wines,  while  in  1833  there  were  only  eighteen  manufac- 
turers. One  of  the  witnesses  calculated  the  present  sale  at 
600,000  gallons.  The  mode  of  manufacture  varies.  Mr.  Walker 
did  not  use  Cape  or  Pontac  wine  in  his  manufacture  of  Port.  The 
revenue  was  improved  by  the  fruit  brought  in  to  make  these  wines, 
and  the  spirit  used  in  them.  He  made  Port  wine  with  foreign 
grapes,  and  spirits  added.  The  wholesale  price  by  the  hogshead 
was  5s.  per  gallon,  and  the  retail  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  3d.  There  was 
about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  natural  spirit  in  these  wines.  The 
retailer  paid  a  licence  to  sell  of  22s.  OJd.,  but  a  man  selling  beer 
could  not  have  a  licence  for  such  wines.  The  duty  on  British 
wines  up  to  1833  was  6d.  per  gallon.  It  returned  £4000  per 
annum.  There  is  no  duty  now.  If  the  duties  on  wine  were 
repealed,  this  trade  would  be  practically  ruined.  Out  of  65,000 
gallons  they  made,  he  thought  10,000  might  be  British  Port  and 
Sherry.  The  Champagne  varies  much  in  sale.  They  charged  a 
guinea  per  dozen  for  Champagne,  but  once  charged  25s.  The 
lowest  French  is  42s.  The  retailer  of  British  Champagne  charges 
28s.  The  witness  thought  the  sale  of  those  vrines  stationary  just 
now.  The  consumption  was  principally  in  private  families.  The 
witness  made  his  Champagne  from  Prench  grapes,  but  there  was 
a  company  that  made  it  from  Ehubarb.  Grooseberry  wine  was  a 
plain,  strong,  sweet  wine.  It  was  possible  to  convert  light  Prench 
wine  into  Champagne ;  by  adding  syrup  and  gas  any  wine  could  be 
submitted  to  such  a  process.  Witness  thought  the  Prench  light 
wines  would  not  do  here.  The  getting  rid  of  the  excise  supervision 
helped  trade.  Witness  did  not  fear  the  light  vrines  of  Prance. 
He  estimated  that  the  articles  paying  duty  entering  into  the  manu- 
facture of  British  wines,  of  which  600,000  gallons  are  made,  re- 
turned £100,000  per  annum.*    He  had  no  data  but  his  own  business 

*  If  so,  every  gallon  sold  wholesale  at  5s.  per  gallon,  as  stated  just  before,  would 
cost,  in  raw  material  imported,  3s.  6d.,  which  must  be  erroneous.— ^£d. 
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to  go  upon,  but  tliougbt  his  statements  exact.  There  were  no 
materials  for  a  general  estimate.  He  did  not  know  the  busineBs 
of  other  bouses.  Those  wines  were  sold  by  confectioners  and 
druggists,  sometimes  by  publicans.  The  witnesses  thought  if  the 
duties  were  reduced  to  Is.  per  gallon,  their  trade  would  decline, 
as  when  Cape  wine  came  in,  from  being  a  novelty,  people  always 
giving  a  novelty  the  preference.  The  stimulus  of  reduced  duties 
would  cause  wines  to  come  here  that  never  came  before,  even 
cheaper  than  the  home  made.  Witnesses  thought  there  would  bo 
a  larger  consumption  of  these  home  made,  and  of  all  wines,  if  the 
retailer  were  permitted  to  sell  them  over  the  counter. 


MR.  EGBERT  SELBT. 

(FUBTHEB  ExAMrNED,  MaT  24th). 

The  witness,  in  contradiction  of  Mr.  Verdera*s  evidence,  stated 
on  the  authority  of  Messrs.  F.  Durand  and  Co.,  of  Paris,  under  date 
of  May  21st.,  1852,  that  no  Spanish  red  wines  had  entered  the 
harbour  of  Port  Yendres  for  fifty  years  past.  The  witness  had  also 
applied  to  M.  Greterin,  but  had  not  yet  received  a  reply,  imagining 
he  had  referred  the  point  to  the  customs  at  Port  Vendres,  which 
communication  when  received  he  would  conmnmicate  to  the  com- 
mittee.   

JOHN  GORMAIS^,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S. 

Dh.  Gobman  had  resided  in  Spain  a  long  time,  and  was  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  the  district  of  Xeres  de  la  Prontera,  the  pro- 
duce of  La  Mancha,  and  generally  with  the  wine  districts  of  Spain. 
Some  of  the  witnesses  having  stated  that  the  supply  of  the  wines 
of  the  Sherry  class  were  unlimited,  and  some  that  the  wines  of  the 
superior  class  were  limited,  the  witness  presented  the  committee 
with  an  important  statistical  document  regarding  the  district  of 
Xeres.  It  contained  an  account  of  every  acre  cultivated  there  for 
the  purpose  of  making  wine,  both  the  inferior  and  superior  soils. 
Therewould  probably beupwards  of  25,000 acres*  cultivated  between 

*  ITiii  incltides  the  whole  of  the  Cadiz  district,  including  Xeres,  Port  St.  Mary, 
Tribugena,  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda,  Chipiona,  Rota,  and  Puerto  Real,  but  not 
the  new  Chidana  vineyards. 
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Xeres  de  la  Prontera  and  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria.  The  average 
would  be  something  like  four  butts  an  acre.  The  district  was  divided 
into  several  descriptions  of  soils,  each  producing  a  different  quality 
of  wine.  There  was  the  albariza,  the  soil  of  the  higher  ground  close 
to  Xeres,  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  clay,  pro- 
ducing the  very  best  quality  of  wine.  The  red  harros  or  iron  ochre 
soil,  gave  a  very  fine  wine,  of  a  niture  somewhat  coarser  than  the 
former.  There  was  the  arenas,  and  also  the  alluvial  marly  soil, 
which  gives  five  or  six  butts  of  wine  to  the  acre,  but  of  the  supe- 
rior wine  not  more  than  three,  or,  taking  the  average,  it  might  give 
four  butts  the  acre.  Upon  the  whole,  the  district  produces  about 
120,000  butts  per  annum.  The  document  presented  by  Dr.  Gor- 
man to  the  committee  was  taken  from  the  Tenths  Oj05ce,  formerly 
attached  to  the  church  dues.  It  was  not  before  in  the  hands  of 
any  one  in  England,  and  he  would  vouch  for  its  accuracy.  [This- 
important  document  contained  the  number  of  acres  *  of  each  vine- 
yard, the  number  of  butts  of  mosto  or  must  of  thirty  arrobas  each 
it  produces,  and  the  name  of  each  proprietor.  It  was  of  consider- 
able length,  and  very  circumstantial.]  There  was  a  certain  limit  to 
the  Sherry  district,  because  east  and  north  of  Xeres,  there  are 
all  the  indications  visible  of  an  unproductive  country — such  as 
mountains  and  an  unpropitious  bad  soil.  The  increase  of  the  vine- 
yards and  of  their  products  must  mainly  arise  from  first  plantiug  and 
cultivating  portions  of  the  large  districts  which  are  now  occupied 
with  grain.  It  would  be  a  difficult  question  to  answer  as 
to  how  much  wine  might  be  imported  from  Xeres  beyond  what 
is  now  obtained.  That  which  is  now  got  is  not  wholly  the 
produce  of  the  Xeres  district.  It  is  a  mixed  article.  All 
the  wine  that  comes  from  the  districts  into  the  Cadiz  market 
is  blended.  It  is  Sherry  wine  mixed  with  brandy,  or  with  inferior 
wines.  Hence  that  which  comes  into  our  market  in  the  shape 
of  Sherry  wine  onght  not,  in  strictness,  to  be  so  denominated. 
It  should  be  named  after  the  district  to  which  it  belongs, 
called  the  Condado  de  Niebla  or  Moguer,  a  white  wine,  some- 
what approximating  to  Sherry.     The  witness  was  perfectly  aware 

*  Rather  of  aranzadas,  forty  of  which  make  thirty-eight  and  a  half  acres. 
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of  the  diflference  between  styling  a  wine  Sherry  and  a  wine  of 
the  Sherry  descripticm.  Some  of  the  wines  of  which  he  spoke 
approximate  to  Sherry,  others  do  not.  Many  parts  of  Spain 
produce  most  excellent  wine.  The  Niebla  is  an  inferior  wine  of 
the  Sherry  class.  Many  of  the  same  species  of  vine  are  cultivated 
there  that  are  planted  in  the  first  vineyards  of  Xeres.  Spain  could 
give  us  no  great  quantity  more  of  the  best  wine,  but  no  genuine 
pure  Sherry  is  obtained  here.  No  merchant  will  send  it  over.  The 
demand  here  is  for  wine  to  suit  an  artificial  taste.  Orders  are  sent 
out  from  England  confining  the  exporters  to  certain  marks,  numbers, 
classes  and  qualities  of  wine.  The  article  sent  is  therefore  a  mixed 
article.  If  the  real  produce  of  Xeres  were  sent,  it  would  not  in  all 
probability  suit ;  it  would  be  called  inferior  wine.  The  taste  here 
is  wholly  artificial,  which  may  be  accounted  for  because  we  are  not 
really  a  wine-drinking  people.  Wine  is  confined  to  the  upper 
classes ;  the  middle  classes  seldom  or  never  taking  it,  except  upon 
particular  occasions.  There  might  be  various  causes  for  this  taste. 
Forty  years  ago,  Spain  sent  its  wines  the  second  or  third  year  to 
this  country  after  they  were  cleared,  and  had  passed  through  a  per- 
fect fermentation.  They  then  came  in  a  proper  state  into  the 
market,  and  were  sold.  The  demand  becoming  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply, the  vineyards  not  immediately  producing  the  additional  quan- 
tity, other  wines  from  the  neighbouring  districts  were  called  in  and 
mixed  with  the  real  wines.  Hence  the  wine  trade  became  an  adul- 
terated trade.  If  a  cultivated  taste  existed,  the  just,  natural  taste, 
Spain  could  supply  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pipes  of  excellent  wines, 
none  of  which  now  come  here  at  all.  Firstly,  because  they  would 
not  be  drank  if  they  did ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  situation  of  some 
of  the  wine-producing  districts.  The  whole  of  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus  produces  admirable  wine.  From  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
above  Madrid  down  to  Talavera,  the  most  beautiful  red  and  white 
wines  are  produced,  white,  more  particularly,  the  most  aromatic 
possible, — ^but  then  they  have  no  exit.  No  roads  exist  in  Spain,  and 
there  are  no  casks.  There  are  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  wines 
which  might  be  exported,  but  now  they  are  only  to  be  obtained  in 
fikins.  There  are  good  wines  in  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  wines  not 
at  all  known  here.     The  witness  got  some  over  fifteen  years  ar** 
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and  found  them  admirable.    G^enuine  Sherry  is  produced  at  Xerea  de 
la  Frontera,  and  genuine  wine  all  over  Spain.     The  process  of  fer- 
mentation over,  great  care  is  taken  when  the  Sherry  is  racked.  In  the 
spring  after  the  vintage  it  is  brought  into  the  town,  and  placed  in 
large  casks  to  clear.     The  wine  in  this  state  is*  delicious,  and  per- 
sons  accustomed  to  it  would  drink  no  other  ;  yet  the  exporter  who 
sends  it  to  London  is  obliged  to  make  it  up  to  a  certain  standard. 
There  must  be  a  particular  colour,  flavour,  and  taste.     Thus  what  is 
got  here  is  a  mixed  wine.     If  the  palate  were  once  accustomed  to 
the  natural  wine,  it  would  never  come  back  to  the  mixed.     All  the 
natural  wines  are  limpid,  white  and  fragrant.     There  are  first,  se- 
cond, third,  and  fourth  qualities  or  growths.     The  capitan  or  di- 
rector of  the  vineyard,  puts  a  mark  upon  the  wine  according  to  its 
existing  quality,  first  inspecting  it  in  the  mosto  or  must,  and  mea- 
suring the  alcohol  and  saccharine  matter  it  contains.    In  the  spring 
after  the  vintage,  he  classes  his  wines.      There  is   single,  and 
double,  and  triple  palma,  up  to  twelve  descriptions  of  the  wine. 
They  go  twice  a  year  over  all  the  wines  and  alter  the  marks,  be- 
cause the  situation  of  the  locality  where  the  wines  are  reared  will 
alter  their  flavour  and  taste.     Sometimes  they  reverse  the  marks, 
and  triple  palma  becomes  double  palma,  and  the  double  palma 
single.    They  go  down  the  scale  through  the  whole  range  of  their 
wines  until  they  become  thoroughly  rare  in  the  seventh,  eighth  and 
tenth  years.    Then  they  get  below  palma,  and  this  increases  the 
value  of  the  wine.    The  strength  of  the  natural  wine  depends  upon 
the  increase  of  the  saccharine  principle  and  the  perfect  fermenta- 
tion.   The  longer  it  continues  the  more  perfect  is  the  wine,  and 
the  alcohol  which  will  be  given  out  is  the  more  in  quantity.     Fif- 
teen per  cent,  is  the  highest  quantity  observed,  or  from  fifteen  to 
sixteen.     There  should  be  none  added  because  that  is  an  adultera- 
tion.    When  it  is  done  the  quantity  depends  upon  the  merchant 
and  the  nature  of  his  trade.    K  he  deals  in  an  inferior  article  he 
puts  in  the  more  brandy.    In  all  classes  of  wine  they  add  brandy. 
They  put  from  six  to  eight  gallons  of  brandy  into  inferior  wines. 
There  are  a  hundred  and  eight  imperial  gallons  to  a  butt.     Speak- 
ing of  arrobas  the  Spanish  measure,  of  which  a  butt  contains  thirty, 
inferior  houses  will  put  to  two  or  three  arrobas  one  gallon  of  Cata- 
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Ionian  brandy,  though  to  say  inferior  houses  is  erroneous ;  it  should 
be  inferior  descriptions  of  wine.  Some  of  the  first  houses  are  obliged 
to  supply  their  customers  with  inferior  wines,  though  such  houses 
consist  of  men  of  the  first  respectability.  There  are  not  more 
honourable  merchants  living  than  they  are,  but  as  they  deal  also  in 
the  quality  of  the  wines,  so  they  must  in  the  same  degree  deal 
with  the  alcohol.  Some  wines  that  thus  require  the  brandy  do 
not  contain  naturally  more  than  nine  per  cent,  of  spirit.  It  is  not 
wholly  to  bring  the  wine  up  to  a  spirit  standard  that  this  is  done, 
but  to  preserve  the  inferior  wine,  which  is  of  a  class  holding  much 
vegetable  matter  in  solution.  It  is  done  to  protect  it.  The  natu- 
ral wines  do  not  contain  more  than  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  natural  alcohol ;  the  mixed  wines  on  the  average  contain  six  or 
seven  per  cent,  in  addition.  In  considering  the  capabilities  of  the 
district  its  whole  production  must  be  regarded.  The  Xeres  dis- 
trict is  limited ;  geographically,  it  cannot  be  extended.  The  quan- 
tity grown  might  be  increased  by  planting  new  vineyards.  There 
are  miles  of  ground  that  now  produce  grain,  that  might  be  planted 
wdth  vines.  All  the  wine  grown  in  the  Xeres  district  would  not 
have  to  be  added  to  what  we  now  get  in  England,  for  the  wine 
goes  into  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  and  there  being  mixed  with  inferior 
wines,  is  shipped  off  as  Sherry.  The  demand  for  this  wine  is 
increasing  too  in  other  markets.  Eussia  has  become  a  consumer  re- 
cently, or  within  two  or  three  years,  and  at  least  12,000  butts  were 
exported  to  that  country  from  Cadiz  last  year.  Not  much  ficti- 
tious Sherry  comes  from  Malaga.  There  is  Aguada,  a  place  near 
Cadiz,  where  wine  is  received  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  those  who 
mix  their  wines  buy  it.  Malaga  is  inferior.  A  quantity  of  wine 
called  Sherry  may  be  shipped  from  thence,  because  under  the  name 
of  Sherry  a  large  quantity  of  wine  is  shipped  to  this  country  which 
was  never  produced  in  the  Xeres  district.  If  the  Xeres  district 
were  devoted  to  the  finer  wines,  the  coarse  inferior  wines  might 
come  to  us  direct  from  where  they  are  produced,  and  they  would  be 
much  better.  The  spots  of  land  now  in  corn  in  the  Xeres  district, 
would  produce  a  grape  quite  equal  to  make  the  present  fine  Sherry. 
Other  tracts  are  alluvial,  and  would  not  produce  wine  so  good. 
The  witness  cannot  determine  wheth^  the  grain  land  would  be 
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made  vine  land,  if  the  demand  for  fine  Sherries  increased  here, 
as  that  would  depend  upon  the  owner  or  farmer.  The  vine- 
yard does  not  pay  well  till  six  years  after  it  is  made,  and  the 
outlay  is  great.  It  is  not  productive  until  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  years.  On  the  sixth  it  pays  well  if  the  season  be  not  a  failure. 
The  Spanish  Government  encourages  the  production  of  wine,  and 
the  Spanish  vintage  at  Xeres  is  carefully  regarded.  The  vine  is 
cultivated  on  the  same  principles  as  in  Medoc  and  Bordeaux,  with 
great  care.  There  are  no  export  duties.  Foreigners  may  settle 
in  Spain,  acquire  land,  and  are  free  to  trade.  The  Spanish  Govern- 
ment encourages  them.  The  tariff  has  been  much  ameliorated, 
and  there  is  reason  to  expect  greater  liberality  still.  It  increases 
the  import  of  our  produce  demanded  in  Spain,  and  articles  before 
prohibited  are  now  admitted  into  Cadiz  for  export  purposes.  The 
tariff  has  permitted  English  manufactured  bottles,  before  prohi- 
bited, to  enter  Cadiz,  and  bottle  londjide  Spanish  wine  in  deposit 
there.  The  merchant  can  work  there  the  same  as  in  London,  in 
bond  in  the  docks,  and  with  similar  facilities.  The  witness  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  sending  up  small  casks  to  La  Mancha  for 
wine,  for  they  have  no  wood  for  staves,  and  no  coopers  there. 
They  keep  their  wine  in  large  earthen  vessels.  Casks  were,  there- 
fore, sent  up,  and  the  wine  procured  from  the  interior  by  the 
galleras,  who  bring  it  to  Seville,  Port  St.  Mary,  or  Xeres.  Seville 
is  the  nearest  of  the  three  to  La  Mancha.  The  witness  sold  the 
wine  at  a  profit.  There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  much  of 
this  wine,  the  expense  of  transit  being  ten  times  its  value.  Val 
de  Peiias  may  be  purchased  for  £4  or  £5  the  butt,  and  the  transit 
expense  in  galeras  would  be  £14,  making  it  £18  the  butt,  and 
then  there  would  be  the  chance  of  the  wine  being  damaged,  which 
it  frequently  had  been.  The  witness  still  had  succeeded  in  getting 
some  in  excellent  condition.  It  is  not  so  expensive  here  as  the 
best  Sherry.  In  regard  to  this  last  wine  it  is  not  needful  to  in- 
fuse brandy  into  any  weU-made  Sherry  wine,  as  it  possesses  alcohol 
sufficient  by  nature.  .  As  the  demand  increases  more  brandy  is 
used  in  supplying  inferior  wines,  but  its  use  has  much  dimi- 
nished in  the  fine  Sherries.  Dr.  Gorman  was  the  first  importer  of 
Manzanilla,  a  wine  produced  in  the  Sherry  district,  in  the  terminus 
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of  San  Lucar,  in  a  tappy  mixture  as  to  soil.  The  species  of  grape 
used  is  called  palamino,  full  of  juice  and  flavour.  This  wine  admits 
of  no  mixture  whatever.  The  fermentation  is  perfect,  though  it  is 
of  light  body,  and  looks  like  water.  It  wiU  improve  on  thirty 
years'  keeping.  Some  the  witness  had  recently  drunk  at  a  gen- 
tleman's table  in  London  was  exquisite ;  yet  it  had  been  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  in  his  cellars,  Manzanilla  is  not,  therefore,  a 
wine  made  up  to  the  English  taste.  It  is  a  natural  wine.  At 
first  it  might  almost  be  supposed  a  medicinal  article.  Try  it  a 
second  time  and  a  third  with  an  olive,  its  flavour  creeps  in  upon 
the  palate,  and  the  drinker  is  delighted  with  it.  The  name  does 
not  come  from  the  town  of  Manzanilla,  nor  from  manzana,  "happy," 
but  from  the  synonymous  appellation,  in  Spanish,  for  the  camo- 
mile flower.  The  taste  is  sub-bitter  with  a  fragrant  aroma.  It  is 
very  pure,  and  might  be  drank  by  those  who  have  any  organic 
affection,  or  inflammatory  disease.  As  with  this  so  with  other 
light  wines  of  Spain,  they  will  eventually  come  into  the  m^ket, 
when  the  transit  becomes  safe  and  easy  by  means  of  the  railroads, 
which  they  are  now  extending  over  her  vaUeys.  The  wines  of 
Spain  are  more  vigorous  than  those  of  any  other  country  in  Eu- 
rope. Some  of  the  fine  red  wines,  when  weU  made,  are  more 
astringent  than  Claret  or  Burgundy,  but  partakiug  of  their  flavour. 
They  would  bear  any  voyage,  and  even  travel  over  the  roads,  not 
being  tampered  with.  "Water  being  put  into  them,  is  the  great  danger 
to  which  they  are  now  exposed  in  travelling.  The  Spaniards  are 
not  as  delicate  as  the  French  in  their  vintage  processes ;  and  this 
checks  the  supply  of  wine  suited  for  our  market ;  yet  she  could 
supply  wine  equal  to  any  demand  from  this  country,  provided 
even  her  present  vineyards  were  properly  taken  care  of  and  cul- 
tivated. With  access  to  export  towns,  exquisite  and  deKcate 
wiues  might  come  over.  She  could  of  course  increase  her  supply 
by  fresh  vineyards  to  any  extent.  Spain  has  never  been  fully 
called  upon  as  an  exporting  country.  The  witness  knew  the  Ca- 
talonian  South  American  trade  by  reputation.  Spain  once  sent 
an  immense  supply  to  that  Continent.  He  only  knew  the  wines 
of  Valencia  and  Arragon  by  repute ;  they  are  chiefly  red  wines. 
Eed  wines  of  Spain  have  been  introduced  into  Erance  for  ex- 
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port  to  England,  but  he  had  not  heard  of  French  wines  having 
been  introduced  into  Spain  for  that  purpose.  Witness  thought 
it  was  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  Spanish  government  was  or 
was  not  inclined  to  increase  its  liberality  in  regard  to  commerce ; 
it  was  slow  and  cautious  in  its  proceedings, — every  step  at  pre- 
sent taken  seemed  to  be  in  the  right  road.  The  witness  knew  indi- 
viduals connected  with  the  Spanish  government.  They  spoke 
favourably  of  free  trade  as  individuals,  nor  has  that  Government 
ever  shown  a  symptom  of  imitating  the  government  of  Portugal. 
They  have  facilitated,  and  not  put  restrictions  upon,  commerce. 
Strangers  had  no  complaints  to  make  of  them  in  Spain ;  they  were 
extremely  liberal,  and  assessed  the  native  more  than  the  foreigner. 
Dr.  Gorman  had  never  turned  his  mind  to  the  present  question  as 
one  of  finance,  or  as  affecting  wine  consumption.  He  declared, 
without  reserve,  that  his  impression  was  that  the  Government  was  as 
much  bound  to  look  to  the  morality  of  its  people,  and  to  their 
comforts  as  to  the  revenue.  If  the  Government  were  to  adopt  a 
proper  system,  they  would  bring  the  wines  into  the  country 
without  reference  to  the  revenue  at  all.  The  Bordeaux  and  Medoc 
wines  all  bore  their  quotation  in  the  market, — their  value  is  known: 
they  might  be  brought  here,  and  their  value  could  be  known  here, 
in  like  manner  to  the  public.  If  this  was  done  with  the  wines  of 
France  and  Spain,  there  could  be  no  artificial  tastes,  adulterations, 
and  mixtures.  There  would  be  a  fair  competition.  The  revenue 
would  increase,  the  consumption  would  increase,  and  the  duty 
might  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  of  the  tax  for  revenue's  sake. 
The  witness  could  not  say  what  should  be  the  minimum  of  duty ; 
he  was  aware  that  the  duty  had  risen  from  4d.  to  5s.  9d. ;  but  he 
always  thought  it  exceedingly  unwise  to  let  in  an  article  that  is  not 
londjide^  and  only  to  admit  a  substitute  for  it ;  hence  it  would 
be  unfair ;  he  spoke  in  a  moral  sense,  to  throw  off  the  duty,  putting 
the  amount  of  duty  on  wines  as  re^  enue  out  of  the  question :  he 
should  not  be  inclined  to  reduce  the  duty,  in  a  moral  sense,  nor 
was  he  prepared  to  say  where  the  Government  should  stop  in  re- 
duction. If  the  natural  wine  was  brought  in  it  would  be  different, 
the  consumption  must  increase  and  the  taste  with  it,  so  as  to  raise 
the  revenue'  to  its  present  amount,  reduce  it  as  tljey  might.     If 
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the  duty  kept  the  natural  wines  out  of  the  market,  wine  should 
not  come  into  the  market  at  all,  for  it  is  only  a  mixed  wine  that 
comes  now.  They  know  in  foreign  countries  that  they  must  make 
a  compound  article  to  suit  the  English  palate.  The  consumption 
would  increase  more  rapidly,  if  the  natural  article  were  brought 
in,  and  we  were  allowed  to  judge  and  select  for  ourselves. 


ME.  CHEISTOPHEE  BUSHEL, 
Mat  24th. 

Mr.  Bushel  was  a   wine-merchant  of  Liverpool,  and  also  a 
wine-broker.     His   business  was  entirely  with  wine-merchants. 
He  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  present  question,  but  spoke 
fi'om   his  knowledge  of  the  lower  and  middle   classes  of  wine 
as  imported.     He  did  not  think  any  reduction  of  duty  could  bring 
them  into  consumption.     He  had  been  upon  the  Continent  and 
knew  the  principal  producing  countries,   though  not  very  in- 
timately.    The  consumption   of  wine  had  diminished   here  for 
several  years  past.     He  thought  this  arose  among  the  higher  and 
middling  classes   from  the  increase   of  temperance,  through  a 
higher  moral  and  religious  feeling,  and  the  decreased  consumption 
among  the  lower  classes  from  a  greater  liking  to  spirits  and  beer. 
He  did  not  think  reducing  the  duties  would  make  the  spirit  drinker 
give  up  his  spirits  for  wine.     The  labouring  man  drinks  beer, 
because  he  can  drink  it  in  larger  quantities,  and  finds  it  strengthen 
hmi  in  his  labour.     "Witness   did  not  think  the   lower  classea 
would  be  large  consumers  of  wine.    Th3re  wouli  be  an  increase  in 
the  middle  and  better  classes,  in  that  too  above  the  lower  in  the 
middle  class,  but  he  thought  the  masses  would  not  drink  low 
wines,  and  the  class  above  the  lowest  wines  would  be  too  dear  for 
them.     In  the  middle  class  any  reduction  would  cause  an  in- 
creased consumption,  but  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  of  a  very 
cheap  wine  as  some  persons  anticipated.     He  believed  that  the 
middle  and  lower  class  of  Port  wines,  Portuguese  wines  generally 
and  Lisbon,  would  be  exported,  but  they  are  now  prevented  by  the 
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high  duty.  Sound  and  good  wines  would  be  increased  in  con* 
sumption  with  the  clergy,  among  whom  they  are  generally 
prohibited  now,  so  too  among  the  lower  class  of  tradespeople,  and 
others  who  consume  little  wine.  He  thought  our  climate 
interfered  with  the  consumption  of  low  wines.  He  could  drink 
them  with  water  south  of  Paris,  but  he  could  not  drink  better  wine 
here  so  mingled.  He  does  not  drink  such  wines  (Bordeaux, 
Burgundy,  and  Ehine  wines)  nor  does  he  find  his  Mends  do  so. 
He  imagined  the  low  priced  Clarets  might  receive  some  extension. 
He  thought  a  Is.  duty  would  glut  the  market  with  low  wines, 
that  would  ultimately  perish  in  our  cellars.  It  would  be  inexpedi- 
ent to  bring  them  here.  As  to  a  Is.  or  2s.  duty  he  based  his 
argument  upon  the  supposition  that  the  working  classes  would 
or  would  not  drink  wine.  If  the  duty  on  wine  were  abolished, 
the  malt  tax  must  be,  as  a  tax  could  not  be  maintained  at  home,, 
and  a  duty  be  so  reduced  upon  an  article  imported  from  abroad, 
though  the  malt  duty  is  3d.  per  gallon  only,  and  that  on  wine  may 
be  Is.  The  malt  duty  being  reduced,  the  beer  will  compete  \\dtli 
the  wine.*  For  it  is  but  justice  the  tax  should  be  abolished. 
The  upper  and  middle  classes  should  not  have  wine  cheapened  and 
the  duty  retained  upon  that  which  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
first  cost.  He  did  not  think  working  men  would  drink  low  wiues; 
they  would  prefer  beer.  We  were  called  a  beef-eatiag  and  beer- 
drinkiug  people,  and  he  thought  these  elements  formed  our  habits, 
and  that  we  got  the  sinew  and  bone  of  our  people  and  their  pre- 
eminence over  other  nations  from  their  habits.  The  masses  of  the 
people  would  not  drink  wine,  and  the  revenue  would  lose.  Any 
increase  that  had  taken  place  in  the  wines  of  France  was  attri- 
butable to  the  advanced  price  of  port  wines.  If  the  duties  were 
reduced,  he  thought  precautionary  measures  should  be  taken, 
and  the  duties  en  tea  and  other  "necessaries"  of  life  would  not  be 
undisturbed.  The  best  description  of  low  wines  should  be 
secured.     The  bonding    system    as  to  wine   for    consumption, 

*  It  would  appear  that  ten  or  twelve  per  cent*  duty  is  sufficient  upon  all 
foreign  articles,  wlien  the  exigencies  of  the  state  will  admit  of  it,  and  three  wr 
four  per  cent,  for  home  duties.  The  former  aloiie  take  off  our  manufactures, 
the  very  essence  of  a  productive  commerce. — Ed* 
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sliould  be  done  away,  to  save  expenses  to  the  revenue.  If  wine 
come  in  for  consumption  or  export,  enter  it  for  such  at  once,  the 
duty  in  such  cases  being  paid  down.  If  for  export  it  must  remain 
in  bond  till  it  goes  out.  Stop  all  further  supervij?iou,  and  the 
enormous  dock  charges  would  be  done  away  with.  It  would  also 
prevent  bad  articles  going  out  into  tlie  market,  and  it  would  protect 
the  public.  The  tendency  of  cheapening  an  article  is  to  cheapen 
it  still  more,  and  trash  could  this  way  be  kept  out  of  the  market. 
This  hint  was  but  the  thought  of  the  moment,  as  the  witness  had 
come  unexpectedly,  and  had  not  well  considered  the  subject,  but 
he  thought  the  bonding  system  upon  Tvine  ought  in  that  way  to 
be  set  aside.  Blending  low  wine  in  the  docks  would  be  stopped,  but 
the  witness  admitted,  this  might  still  be  done  outside,  the  duty  being 
paid,  but  all  wine  being  rendered  cheap,  it  must  be  a  very  low 
wine  indeed,  that  could  be  brought  into  consumption  that  way. 
The  witness  wanted  to  guard  against  its  introduction.  The 
negotiation  with  Portugal  in  1842  kept  the  trade  in  suspense,  and 
the  revenue  suiFered,  and  he  did  not  think  the  Portuguese  trade  had 
even  now  recovered  itself.  There  was  an  unsettling  of  the  trade,  and 
the  agitation  of  the  question  was  an  evil,  for  it  suspended  business. 
He  hoped  the  report  of  the  committee  would  settle  the  question 
for  a  long  while  to  come.  He  knew  a  Liverpool  house  about  to 
pay  duty  on  a  hundred  pipes  of  wine  that  had  delayed  its  hand. 
Consumers  hope  to  get  their  wine  at  a  less  price.  He  thought  a 
strong  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons 
would  settle  any  question,  but  if  the  committee  decided  on  re- 
taining the  existing  duties,  and  the  House  approved  of  it,  that 
would  not  settle  or  prevent  the  agitation  of  this  question.  The 
fact  of  the  Committee  sitting  was  a  disturbing  thing.  If  the  duty 
were  reduced  to  the  minimum  amount,  the  trade  would  not 
interfere  to  restore  the  existing  duties  ;  but  he  thought  it  a  bad 
thing  in  legislation  to  suffer  the  people  to  ask  for  a  thing  and  have 
it.  Unless  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  prepared  to  act 
upon  the  report  of  the  committee,  he  ought  not  to  have  granted 
it.  He  thought  the  agitation  was  only  among  a  small  part  of  the 
trade,  and  that  the  public  did  not  feel  an  interest  about  the 
matter.     It  was  difficult  to  reply  to  the  question,  whether  it  was 
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wise  to  maintain  the  existing  duty  and  expose  the  trade  to  the 
shocks  to  which,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  must  be  subject.  The 
wine  trade  was  yery  sensitive.  The  witness  had  been  forced 
by  some  of  his  brethren  to  come  up  and  explain  his  opinions,  it 
might  be  to  modify  or  contradict  others  who  had  gone  before  him. 
He  thought  the  drawback  must  be  acceded  to.  He  had  not  well 
considered  a  2s.  duty.  That  would  be  something,  though  not  very 
important.  To  give  a  great  impetus,  the  reduction  must  be  posi- 
tive and  substantial.  There  would  be  a  great  increase  of  middle 
class  wines  at  a  2s.  duty.  The  witness  did  not  think  that  blending 
wines  was  adulterating.  A  pure  wine  from  the  south-east  of 
Trance  blended  with  a  Port  wiue,  is  not  an  adulteration,  nor  is 
such  a  wine  Port,  but  the  wiue  would  be  equally  salutary.  Except 
what  are  called  vintage  wines  from  Portugal,  there  is  seldom  or 
never  got  a  wine  of  one  single  vintage,  or  where  more  than  one 
vintage  is  not  blended.  The  witness  did  not  call  that  adulteration. 
He  thought  from  the  immense  amount  of  low  wine  now  consumed 
here,  wine  of  that  description  must  be  drunk  in  gin-shops.  The 
diflferential  duty  on  Cape  aided  in  frauds ;  for  mixing  that  wine  with 
one  that  paid  double  the  duty  was  a  fraud.  The  workiug  classes 
would  not  consume  wine  in  place  of  beer.  The  wine  consumed 
might  be  increased,  but  he  did  not  think  it  desirable.  The  low 
wines  that  came  would  be  fortified  with  spirit,  which  would  be  sent 
into  circulation  at  the  Is.  duty,  that  too  becoming  more  valuable  ; 
BO  that  if  a  man  determined  to  be  drunk,  it  would  be  of  little  con- 
sequence whether  he  got  so  with  wine  or  gin.  If  wine  were  as 
cheap  as  brandy,  rum,  or  gin,  a  jnan  would  be  as  likely  to  get 
drunk  upon  it.  "Witness  did  not  intend  to  say  that  our  moral 
character  was  attributable  to  our  habits,  nor  that  the  Horse  Guards 
from  recruiting  in  the  North  owed  their  pre-eminence  to  whiskey. 
The  army  is  recruited  where  the  men  are  best  grown.  He  thought 
malt  drink  had  considerable  influence  on  working  men  in  the  way 
of  imparting  power,  doiag  more  than  any  other  labouring  men  can 
do.  He  did  not  imagine  that  a  reduction  of  the  duty  would  dis- 
place beer.  He  even  thought  that  bitter  Burton  ale  had  displaced 
wine.  In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  a  cabman  or  labouring 
man,  if  it  were  offered  him,  would  rather  take  beer  or  spirits  than 
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wine.  Spirits  would  not  be  displaced.  Brandy  was  just  now  dis- 
placing wine.  It  was  introduced  by  the  medical  men  recommend- 
ing it  during  the  cholera  ;  he  himself  preferred  it  to  wine  after  a 
hard  day's  labour.  He  was  not  an  advocate  for  increasing  the 
consumption  of  wine.  He  thought  that  the  increased  cheapness 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  gave  the  means  of  paying  the  present  duty 
now,  if  it  could  not  be  paid  before  ;  for  wine  was  a  luxury — he  did 
not  regard  it  as  a  necessary.  He  did  not  think  wine  would  tend  to 
the  moral  welfare  of  the  people.  The  recent  changes  in  benefiting 
the  condition  of  the  people  did  not  justify  extending  the  same  prin- 
ciple to  wine  ;  if  so,  spirits  should  be  reduced.  The  taste  of  this 
country  is  for  the  strongest  wines,  as  Port,  Sherry,  and  Marsala. 
They  are  not  like  the  light  wines  of  France.  These  wines  have 
ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  Few  men  could  drink  a  bottle 
without  being  the  worse  for  it.  The  moral  effect  would  not  be 
good,  because  the  natural  taste  of  this  country  would  not  carry  the 
people  in  the  direction  of  the  light  and  invigorating  wines  of  France 
and  Germany.  In  France,  at  late  breakfasts,  a  man  takes  wine 
twice  a  day ;  the  habit  here  is  different. 


ME.  COLPITTS  ALANSON  AND  MS,  JOHN  SMITH, 

Mat  24th, 

Messes,  Alanson  and  Smith  were  representatives  of  Liverpool 
houses.  Mr.  Alanson  dealt  only  in  fine  wines,  and  had  nothing  to 
do  in  low.  His  evidence  referred  to  that  quality  of  wines.  The 
witness  only  deposed  that  the  negotiations  ten  years  ago  had  in- 
convenienced the  trade  in  laying  down  their  stocks,  in  which  he 
made  reference  to  the  well-known  Treasury  Minute,  That  minute 
did  not  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the  trade,  for  any  suspense  was 
injurious.  Fine  wines  could  not  be  produced  in  any  quantity  like 
manufactures.  To  reduce  the  duty  to  23.  or  Is.  would  injure  the  re- 
venue, because  wine  enough  could  not  be  found  to  put  the  revenue 
in  the  same  state.  The  value  of  fine  wines  was  increasing.  If  the 
duty  were  taken  otf,  the  foreign  exporter  would  put  it  on,  because  it 
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was  not  to  be  paid  here.  Cliampagne  had  increased  in  consump^ 
tion,  and  fallen  in  price,  but  only  the  inferior  growths.  The  finer 
Burgundies  and  Clarets  were  as  costly  as  ever  ;  the  lower  classes 
had  fallen  in  price ;  the  common  wines  too  had  fallen.  The  re- 
venue would  be  injured  by  a  2s.  or  Is.  duty.  People  w^ould  not 
drink  the  wines — it  was  all  imagination :  no  such  wines  existed, 
of  the  quality  proper  to  be  drunk  here.  The  Ehenish  and  Bor- 
deaux wines  popular  here,  do  not  exist  in  large  quantities,  nor  are 
they  what  are  called  cheap  wines.  If  the  duty  were  reduced  they 
would  rise.  Much  wine  is  sold  at  double  the  duty  price,  and  that 
is  one  half  the  cost ;  this  he  admitted.  There  would  be  a  great 
demand,  but  the  quantity  could  not  be  procured,  or  if  it  could,  the 
short  price  would  rise.  The  supply  would  be  altogether  deficient. 
There  had  been  an  increasing  demand  for  champagne,  but  not  for 
Hocks,  Madeiras,  and  Clarets,  and  other  wines  used  on  the  tables 
of  the  rich.  Champagne  is  used  most  as  a  complimentary  wine  to 
guests.  Mr.  Smith  agreed  with  Mr.  Alanson.  The  latter  had 
never  visited  any  of  the  wine-growing  countries  of  Europe.  He 
gathered  his  opinions  from  books  and  verbal  statements.  He  would 
be  sorry  to  put  his  own  evidence  against  a  mass  of  information  of 
a  different  kind.  He  had  been  told  by  those  who  had  visited  wine 
countries  that  the  common  wines  of  those  countries  were  not 
adapted  to  English  consumption.  The  witness  would  expect  the 
drawback  on  the  stock.  It  was  the  main  point.  The  stocks  were 
always  open  to  the  Excise,  who  came  to  examine  the  spirit  stock,  and 
the  licence  of  the  merchant  was  in  fact  an  Excise  duty. 


THE  HON.  EEANCIS  SCOTT, 
A  Membeb  op  the  Committee, 

Mat  24th. 

Mb.  Scott  handed  in  a  statement  of  the  value,  and,  as  far  as  could 
be  ascertained,  of  the  quantity  of  the  importation,  of  all  kinds  of 
wines  at  the  three  presidencies  of  India,  for  the  last  ten  official 
years,  or  from  1841  to  1850,  prepared  by  order  of  the  Chairman  of 
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the  India  Board,  Sir  James  Hogg.  In  June,  1845,  the  duty  paid 
in  India  was  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  ten  per  cent.  At  that  date  the 
duty  was  changed  to  one  rupee  per  gallon,  or  2s. — a  uniform  duty 
on  all  wines.  In  1848  it  was  to  be  on  wines  that  come  either  in 
English  or  foreign  ships.  Previous  to  that  time  the  duty  was  ten 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  wines.  The  effect  was  to  enhance  the 
duties  on  the  dearest  wines,  and  then  to  equalise  them.  In  the  five 
years  ending  in  1845,  the  total  value  of  the  wine  imported  into 
Bengal  was  £673,500  ;  in  the  five  years  ending  1850  it  was 
£371,733.  In  Madras,  in  the  first  quinquennial  period,  it  was 
£246,767  ;  in  the  latter,  £248,748.  In  Bombay,  in  the  first  pe- 
riod, it  was  £244,696,  and  in  the  latter,  £190,153.  The  result  of 
the  three  presidencies  in  the  five  years  ending  1845,  as  to  the  total 
value,  was  £1,164,875,  and  in  the  latter  period  of  five  years  only 
£710,635.  The  consumption  of  English  Claret  and  wines  entered 
as  sundries  had  increased,  and  fourteen  wines,  Erench,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese,  had  decreased.  The  effect  of  the  2s.  duty  was  to 
throw  all  wines  out  of  the  market,  except  English  Claret,  and  those 
styled  sundries,  it  being  an  increased  duty  upon  all  other  wines,  as 
Erench  Claret,  Champagne,  Burgundy,  Hock,  Madeira,  Hermitage, 
Sherry,  Cape,  Sauteme,  Barsac,  Constantia,  Frontignac,  Lisbon, 
and  Port.  The  consumption  in  India  is  nearly  restricted  to  Euro- 
peans, though  not  quite.  The  beer  and  ale  sent  from  England  had 
also  decreased,  since  1845,  from  264,476  barrels  to  216,968.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  decrease  in  wine  consumption  cannot  be 
owing  to  the  increase  in  beer.  Under  the  ten  per  cent,  duty  ad  valo- 
rem, that  on  light  wines,  such  as  Barsac  and  light  Hock,  it  was  a 
mere  nothing.  There  was  a  positive  decline  of  consumption. 
[Here  the  exact  quantities,  in  tables  of  figures,  were  handed  in  by 
the  witness.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  unenumerated  cheap 
wines  styled  sundries,  such  as  Marsala  and  Benicarlo.] 
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ME.  JOHN  SHOET  AND  ME.  BENJAMIN  POOLE, 
Mat  27th. 

Me.  Poole  was  a  licensed  victualler  and  dining-room  keeper  at 
London  Bridge  for  tlie  last  eigliteen  years.  He  had  been  in  tlie 
business  thirty  years.  Mr.  Short  had  carried  on  the  same  business 
at  333,  Strand,  for  twenty  years  past.  He  sold  wines  by  retail, — 
by  the  gill,  as  well  as  by  the  pint.  Mr.  Poole  did  the  same. 
Their  customers  were  of  various  classes,  and  served  at  the  bar 
besides  the  dining-rooms.  In  the  one  case  by  the  pint  or  bottle, 
in  the  other  by  the  gill  or  glass,  all  imperial  measure.  Mr.  Short 
was  a  wholesale  as  well  as  retail  trader.  Both  had  licences.  Mr. 
Poole  could  not  say  how  much  he  drew  per  week,  perhaps  a  pipe 
in  three  or  four  weeks.  Mr.  Short  drew  about  three  pipes  a  week 
sometimes,  or  160  per  annum.  At  one  time  more  was  drawn  than 
at  another.  It  was  not  all  drunk  upon  the  premises.  Port,  Sherry, 
Champagne,  Bucellas,  and  Hock  were  the  wines  they  sold.  The 
charge  for  good  wine  was  2s.  the  bottle  for  Port,  and  4d.  the  glass. 
Champagne  7d.,  Claret  6d.  The  people  would  drink  French 
wines  in  preference  to  Port  if  the  duty  could  be  got  down.  Cham- 
pagne was  not  opened  except  in  bottles.  Port  and  Sherry  were 
more  economical  than  French  wines,  as  for  these  they  must  open 
the  bottles.  Port  was  bought  in  bulk.  They  could  not  open  a 
bottle  of  Champagne  as  they  could  one  of  Port.  The  French 
wine  would  now  be  found  the  dearest,  because  the  consumption 
was  not  enough  to  justify  buying  in  bulk.  Mr.  Poole  bought  it 
by  the  dozen ;  it  was  dearer  than  port,  from  the  high  price,  not 
the  duty.  Claret  was  not  often  called  for  with  him.  The  high 
priced  Claret  was  not  suited  to  the  middle  classes.  The  low-priced 
wines  ought  to  be  easier  of  duty.  The  high  duty  had  shut  out  the 
one  wine  and  not  the  other.  Witness  did  not  know  the  price  of 
a  hogshead  of  low  priced  claret  at  Bordeaux.  Mr.  Short  answered 
for  him,  about  £10.  If  the  duty  were  lower,  an  immense  busi- 
ness would  be  done  in  that  Avine.  Port  would  go  down  very  much 
if  the  people  once  got  into  the  habit  of  drinking  Claret.  He  knew 
of  some  red  Hermitage  that  came  from  the  south  of  France  at  £16 
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or  £17  per  pipe.  If  tlie  dutj  were  lower  it  might  be  sold  for  Is.  3d. 
the  bottle.  The  witness  did  not  think  there  would  be  a  demand 
for  these  wines  among  the  artisans  or  the  lower  middle  classes. 
There  are  a  number  of  French  families  shut  out  here  from  their 
own  wines,  because  they  are  charged  at  the  same  price  both  for 
French  and  Spanish.  They  are  short  of  money,  and  cannot  buy 
at  24s.  ordinary  Claret  which  they  get  at  home  for  half  the 
money.  Some  English  families  would  take  Claret  in  preference  to 
Port  or  Sherry.  They  take  Port  and  Sherry  from  economy.  Light 
dinner  wines  are  more  drunk  now  than  they  used  to  be.  Mr.  Short 
thought  the  reduction  of  the  duty  would  increase  the  revenue  to 
more  than  it  is  now,  if  the  duty  were  Is.  on  ordinary  i^ines.  It 
would  increase  in  a  couple  of  years  to  6s.  in  place  of  the  5s.  9d.  per 
gaUon.  He  was  himself  satisfied  with  the  business  he  now  did. 
He  knew  the  business  would  increase,  though  he  did  now  as  much 
as  his  room  would  let  him  do  well.  Mr.  Poole  thought  it  would 
benefit  the  public,  and  that  the  revenue  would  not  suffer.  He 
should  do  twice  as  much  business  as  he  does  now  at  a  third  less 
price.  Mr.  Short  wished  that  the  committee  could  see  his  bar,  and 
how  the  people  come  and  take  wine,  all  classes  of  labourers,  brick- 
layers, journeymen  carpenters — men  of  all  grades  come  and  have 
their  fourpenny  glass,  and  say,  "  What  a  beautiful  glass  of  wine 
that  is  1"  They  go  out  sober.  No  drunken  men  are  seen,  though 
a  thousand  per  day  go  in  and  out.  He  did  not  think  the  reduction 
of  duty  would  displace  beer.  It  would  diminish  dram-drinking, 
and  that  would  be  a  national  blessing.  French  brandy  has  not 
risen  since  its  first  increase  of  price,  when  the  duty  was  taken  off". 
It  was  not  so  high  now.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  British  brandy 
used  in  coffee  and  oyster  rooms,  given  away  with  what  they  sell  in 
night-houses,  and  that  very  largely.  Mr.  Poole  thought  the  reduc- 
tion would  displace  spirits,  but  not  beer.  People  who  now  take 
spirits  would  take  wine.  He  had  not  found  the  consumption  of 
brandy  much  increased  iu  his  trade.  He  thought  the  smuggling  of 
it  was  lessened.  Mr.  Short  thought  smuggling  was  nearly  extinct. 
Mr.  Short  did  not  credit  adulterations  of  wine  among  dealers.  Mr. 
Poole  had  not  heard  of  any.  Mr.  Short  bought  his  wine  differently 
from  Mr.  Poole ;  he  sold  a  bottle  of  wine  at  2s.,  Mr.  Poole  at  4s. 
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A  man  who  buys  thirty  or  forty  pipes  at  a  time  gets  his  wine 
cheaper  than  one  who  buys  one  pipe — ^at  least  fifteen  per  cent, 
cheaper.  Mr.  Poole  observed  that  Mr.  Short  had  started  the  plan 
of  selling  at  4d.  per  glass,  at  the  same  price  as  gin,  and  he  sells 
above  160  pipes  per  annum  that  way.  There  was  nothing  like  it 
in  London.  Mr.  Short  said  he  could  buy  his  wine  here  cheaper 
than  he  could  import  it.  Mr.  Poole  bought  his  in  the  market.  Mr. 
Short  observed  that  people  who  wanted  money  came  to  him  and  said, 
Here  are  tAventy  or  thirty  pipes,  or  some  little  lot,  and  if  he  Hked  them 
he  bought.  French  wines  were  asked  for,  but  people  would  not  give 
the  price.  If  there  was  a  Is.  duty  on  low  French  wines,  and  2s.  on 
the  best,  the  revenue  would  be  better  off  in  two  years  than  it  is  now. 
He  thought  it  not  fair  to  fix  one  rate  of  duty.  People  would  pick 
out  the  best  wines,  and  leave  the  worst.  The  price  made  the  differ- 
ence in  the  consumption.  He  thought  if  the  fine  wines  had  the  same 
duty  as  the  common  wines,  the  worst  would  be  left  to  spoil.  J£  the 
duty  were  reduced  he  could  sell  a  good  wholesome  Claret  at  14d.  the 
bottle.  He  was  now  selling  very  good  Port  and  Claret  at  2s.  the 
bottle.  He  was  for  reducing  the  ordinary  wines  to  Is.  and  the 
good  to  2s.,  then  the  poor  man  would  not  pay  as  high  as  the  rich. 
The  English  people  would  drink  French  wine  in  preference  to 
Port  or  Sherry,  if  the  duty  were  down  to  Is.  He  had  many 
foreigners  customers.  He  kept  seven  porters  constantly  employed 
in  sending  out  wines.  The  French  came  and  drank  Claret  at  his 
bar  frequently ;  it  was  taken  from  the  bottle.  If  he  could  sell  it 
2d.  or  3d.  the  quartern  he  should  have  them  coming  all  day.  He 
thought  it  was  the  best  wine  that  could  be  drunk. 


ME.  WILLIAM  E.  TIJKE, 
(FuETHEB  Examined,  Mat  27th). 

Mb.  Tiike  attended  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Henekey,  of  Holbom, 
stating  that  he  was  authorised  to  say,  that  Mr.  Henekey  sold 
three  hogsheads  of  Port  per  week  in  glasses.  He  was  unable  to 
attend  himself  that  day,  and  requested  Mr.  Tuke  to  state  as  much. 
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Mr.  Henekey  had  no  dining-rooms,  and  the  wine  sold  was  prin- 
cipallj  and  almost  exclusively  Port.  His  principal  consumers 
were  small  tradesmen,  bankers'  clerks,  and  the  sick  poor,  particu- 
larly in  Bishopsgate  Street.  Some  took  it  away  in  small  bottles. 
He  sold  it  at  Is.  4d.  the  imperial  pint,  and  fourpence  the  gill 
glass.  He  does  not  find  the  artisans  and  labouring  classes  drink 
wine ;  some  had  commenced,  and  then  returned  to  ardent  spirits. 
Clerks  and  men  with  £150  and  £200  income  were  customers. 
There  was  a  decided  taste  for  wine  among  respectable  artisans, 
and  the  inferior  middle  class.  He  said  that  of  this  4d.  one  half 
was  duty.  Mr.  Short  remarked  that  the  duty  was  2id.  At  Id. 
per  gallon  the  duty  would  be  l^d.  per  pint,  or  a  fe-rthing  a  glass, 
which  would  be  sold  at  2  Jd.  or  2|d.  Mr.  Short  observed  that  many 
cabmen  and  omnibus-men  who  used  to  drink  gin  which  cost  2d. 
often  come,  five  or  six  together,  to  drink  a  glass  of  Sherry  instead, 
which  cost  4d.  A  glass  of  porter  was  l^d.  There  were  a 
thousand  persons  per  day  at  Mr.  Short's,  and  not  thirty  glasses  of 
gin  were  drawn.  A  small  glass  of  brandy  is  frequently  sold,  more 
as  a  medicine  than  any  thing  else.  Not  three  glasses  of  gin  and 
water  were  made  a  day.  It  was  all  wine.  People  preferred  the 
light  wine,  and  seemed  inclined  to  go  from  the  stronger  drinks. 
If  the  duty  were  reduced  the  wine  woidd  be  cheaper  than  the  gin. 
A  good  drink  of  wine  might  be  had  for  2|d.,  gin  was  4d.  The 
season  of  the  year  did  not  make  much  difference.  In  hot  weather 
the  people  prefer  the  lighter  wines.  Mr.  Tuke  was  here  asked 
whether  Mr.  Barker  authorised  him  to  make  any  statement  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  reduction  on  the  revenue.  He  replied  in  the 
negative.  He  did  not  think  wine  would  displace  beer  or  spirits, 
if  the  duty  were  off.  Mr.  Tuke  thought  the  same.  On  looking 
over  some  tables  prepared  by  Mr.  G-.  King  ia  the  last  century, 
Mr.  Tuke  stated  that  the  consumption  of  malt  in  1688  was 
23,000,000  quarters  with  5,500,000  population,  and  in  1851  it 
was  only  40,000,000  quarters  with  a  population  of  29,000,000. 
If  the  consumption  had  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  population, 
we  should  have  consumed  126,000,000  of  quarters.  No  less  than 
90,000  pipes  of  wine  were  consumed  here  then,  and  now  we  con- 
sume but  60,000  pipes;  not,  it  is  presumed,  including  Ireland. 
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Mr.  Short  observed  that  Irish  labourers  often  took  home  a  bottle 
of  wine  to  their  sick  families,  sometimes  coming  four  or  five  miles 
for  it.  Women  came  with  their  husbands,  and  often  took  wine 
away  with  them,  generally  Port  and  Sherry,  the  French  wine 
being  too  dear  for  them.  Some  of  the  Spanish  Ports  were  very 
good.  He  had  never  bought  Masdeu.  Mr.  Tuke,  in  reply  to  the 
chairman,  stated  that  the  duty  on  beer  was  on  the  malt  3d.  per 
gallon.  Mr.  Short  said  that  the  French  wines,  he  was  certain, 
would  be  drunk ;  they  only  wanted  introducing.  Red  Cape  was  a 
bad  wine,  and  earthy.  If  the  duty  were  equalized,  people  would 
drink  Sicilian  red  wine  which  he  had  tasted.  He  did  not  think 
people  would  drink  red  Cape  with  the  duty  at  Is.  per  gallon.  The 
witness  did  not  consider  that  wine  shoidd  be  of  a  uniform  duty. 
If  the  duty  were  to  be  uniform  he  would  make  it  Is.,  but  he  was 
for  two  duties.  There  would  be  five  times  as  much  wine  con- 
sumed at  those  duties  as  at  5s.  9d.  It  would  bring  a  great  quantity 
of  good  vdne  into  the  country.  The  Government  would  get  a 
good  revenue,  and  the  people  a  good  wholesome  drink.  He 
thought  with  a  Is.  duty  the  good  wine  would  be  drunk,  and  the 
low  be  left  to  spoil.  He  thought  wine  should  be  entered  on 
importation  in  two  classes.  The  poor  man  would  not  then  pay 
the  duty  on  the  ordinary  wine  which  the  gentleman  pays  on  the 
best.  With  a  uniform  duty  the  best  would  be  taken  and  the  low 
left  to  spoil  as  they  were  now.  They  would  not,  rich  and  poor,  pay 
the  same  price,  it  was  true.  The  revenue  would  not  sufier  at  Is. 
duty.  He  did  not  sell  a  great  deal  of  French  wine,  but  had  had 
experience  in  such  wines,  having  drunk  them  all  his  life. 


ME.  ALEXANDER  ROSS, 

Mat  28th. 

Mb.  Ross  was  surveyor-general  of  the  Customs,  and  had  been 
forty-seven  years  in  the  Customs,  having  been  for  fourteen  surveyor- 
general.  The  business  of  his  department  had  no  more  to  do  with 
the  imports  than  visiting  the  docks,  and  the  general  supervision 
of  what  was  going  on  in  his  ofRce.   He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
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nature  of  goods,  except  where  questions  arose.  He  had  to  report 
to  the  Board  upon  all  occurrences.  With  regard  to  the  importa- 
tions of  wine,  he  had  merely  to  regard  the  supervision  of  the 
officers,  including  the  gangers,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and 
to  answer  all  inquiries  that  might  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Cus- 
toms. The  subject  of  the  duties  on  wine  had  not  much  engaged 
his  attention.  Mr.  Selby,  a  previous  witness,  had  stated  that, 
judging  from  information  he  had  received  from  some  one  in  the 
Customs,  the  revenue  would  suffer;  but  that  in  about  three 
years  it  would  have  entirely  recovered  from  the  influence  of 
that  reduction  of  duty.  He  stated  that  he  had  occasion  to  present 
a  petition  to  the  Board  of  Customs,  which  was  referred  to  the 
surveyors-general,  which  brought  him  into  communication  with 
those  gentlemen,  and  he  inquired  what  was  their  experience  in 
case  of  a  reduction  of  duty  upon  wine.  They  replied,  they  saw  no 
reason  -to  make  wine  an  exception  to  other  articles,  which  had, 
generally  speaking,  operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  revenue 
for  about  three  years,  and  that  the  revenue  had  afterwards  advanced. 
The  witness  had  not  any  recollection  of  such  a  conversation,  nor 
had  Mr.  Boyd,  his  colleague.  If  any  such  conversation  had 
occiured,  it  would  have  been  that  he  was  an  advocate  for  low 
duties — that  they  had  generally  been  found  productive ;  but  he 
should  have  made  wine  an  exception  to  the  category,  because  wine 
was  not  generally  consumed  in  the  community.  It  was  taken 
among  the  aristocracy,  and  upper  and  middle  classes,  whereas  other 
articles  are  consumed  by  the  lower  classes  in  a  larger  degree ;  with 
other  articles,  but  not  with  wine,  the  decrease  of  duty  had  increased 
consumption.  The  witness  had  no  data  or  means  olf  knowing  to 
what  extent  a  reduction  of  revenue  would  follow ;  there  would  be 
a  material  one,  which  he  did  not  think  it  possible  to  recover.  He 
should  think  it  would  be  a  work  of  time  to  introduce  low-priced 
wines.  He  thought  they  did  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  people  nor 
the  climate.  He  was  not  among  the  parties  that  woidd  be  consulted 
by  the  Government  upon  such  a  question.  If  ever  consulted,  he 
should  reply  that  such  a  measure  would  be  attended  with  loss  to 
the  revenue.  He  did  not  recollect  Mr.  Selby's  conversation.  Mr. 
Seiby'a,  petition  might  hav^  been  referred  to  another,  surveyor,  of 
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whom  there  were  four.  The  witness  could  not  say  whether  it  was 
some  general  observation  passing  in  the  room,  or  whether  such  a 
petition,  as  the  one  alluded  to,  and  not  connected  with  wine,  had 
been  referred  to  him  or  Mr.  Boyd.  He  did  not  know  Mr.  Selby, 
but  in  his  office  they  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  so  many  persons 
— perfect  strangers,  it  was  impossible  to  recollect.  He  knew  the 
name,  and  might  have  seen  him  on  business. 


ME.  EOBEET  SELBT, 

(FUETHEB  EXAMIITED,  MaY  28th). 

Mb.  Selby  stated,  that  he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Boss  by  Mr. 
T.  Tanner  of  the  long  room.  His  petition  was  referred  to 
Mr.  Boyd. 

Mr.  Eoss  saw  so  many  people,  he  could  not  say  nor  remember 
the  circumstance. 

Mr.  Selby  never  saw  Mr.  Eoss  but  upon  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Eoss  had  no  recollection  of  the  conversation.  It  might 
have  taken  place^  but  he  should  like  to  know  what  had  led  to  the 
conversation.  He  thought  he  had  seen  Mr.  Selby  before  on 
business,  but  had  no  remembrance  of  the  incident  alluded  to.  The 
question  of  the  drawback  must  be  considered  in  the  event  of  such  a 
reduction  as  was  proposed,  but  they  had  no  means  now  of  knowing 
the  quantity  of  wine  in  the  dealers  hands.  Since  the  supervision 
of  the  Excise  had  been  done  away,  there  was  nothing  known  of  the 
extent  of  stocks.  A  general  stock-taking  might  be  effected 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  It  might  be  done,  but  would 
be  a  serious  undertaking.  Only  about  half  the  dealers  had  taken 
certificates  since  1843,  that  is  the  ten  guinea  licensed  dealers, 
but  whether  lodged  with  the  Inland  Eevenue  Office  or  not,  he  did 
not  know.  The  Treasury  minute  would  be  available  to  a  very  small 
extent  towards  the  purpose  desired.  If  the  trade  were  aware  of  a 
material  alteration  in  the  law,  aU  who  have  wine  in  stock  would 
now  take  and  lodge  certificates.  That  would  materially  assist. 
He  had  heard  that  the  Excise,  on  petition,  would  grant  in- 
dulgences to  parties  who  had  omitted  to  keep  accounts.    They 
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t^ere  not  able  to  furnish  past  accounts,  the  old.  Excise  books 
being  lost  or  burned,  [The  witness  here  described  what  had 
occurred  iu  relation  to  the  stock  of  sugars  for  an  allowance  in  the 
shape  of  drawback,  but  sugar  refiners  were  very  few  in  number. 
The  question  beiag  out  of  his  department,  the  witness  felt  himself 
hardly  competent  to  answer — ^it  might  of  course  be  done.]  In 
reply  to  the  question,  how  much  of  the  wine  is  actually  consumed 
within  the  year  that  is  entered  for  home  consumption^  the  witness 
answered,  that  he  had  no  means  of  knowing.  He  put  in  a  return 
of  wine  duties  paid  for  the  last  three  years,  for  home  consumption, 
1849-50-51,  respectively,  6,251,862,  6,437,222,  and  6,280,653  gal- 
lons. Mr.  Eoss  also  put  in  an  account  of  the  drawback  for  wines 
exported  for  the  corresponding  years  1849-50-51,  being  for  the 
before-mentioned  years  £67,731  12s.  lid.,  £70,867  6s.  9d,  and 
£79,050  17s.  5d.  In  this  return  of  exported  wine,  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  had  increased,  the  former  being  £31,782  6s., 
£33,973  3s.  Id.,  and  £39,307  19s.  3d.  The  wines  of  Portugal 
stood  £20,515  6s.  lid.,  £22,076  14s.  9d,  and  £25,928  lis.  3d, 
The  unenumerated  wines  are  nearly  on  an  average.  The  French, 
Madeira,  and  Ehenish,  exported,  had  diminished.  The  drawback 
would  of  course  be  discontinued  at  a  low  rate  of  duty ;  it  gave 
much  trouble — ^the  witness  was  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  sys» 
tem.  It  should  be  called  "  repayment "  rather  than  drawback — a 
return  of  duty.  The  repayment  would  be  large.  He  should  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  the  reduction  of  wine  duties  on  different 
principles  from  other  articles.  He  should  divide  the  community 
into  three  classes.  It  would  make  little  difference  to  one  class 
whether  wine  were  consumed  or  not.  In  the  middle  classes,  con- 
sumption would  run  on  Port  and  Sherry ;  and  even  the  lowest 
among  the  middle  classes  would  consume  some  lighter  wines  at  a 
lower  rate.  He  did  not  think  the  vin  ordinaire  of  France  would 
be  consumed  here  at  any  rate  of  duty,  the  climate  aud  habits 
of  the  people  being  against  it,  and  having  a  propensity  for  beer 
and  spirits.    It  would  be  impossible  to  force  them  to  it. 
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ME.  GEOEGE  BAENES, 
(Efetheb  ExAMi]?rED,  Mat  28th). 

Mr.  Bart?"es  was  chairirtan  of  the  London  Association  of  Mer-- 
chants,  in  the  wine  and  spirit  trade.  It  represented  every  branch 
of  the  trade,  wholesale  and  retail.  The  witness  was  not  aware  he 
would  be  called  upon  again,  and  had  therefore  not  considered 
the  subject  as  much  as  he  otherwise  should.  He  did  not  think 
there  had  been  evidence  of  any  one  case  estabUshed  before  the 
committee  of  a  single  successful  introduction  of  the  low  wines 
of  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal.  It  was  true  Marsala  had  been 
introduced  to  a  certain  extent.  He  could  see  that  other  wine» 
were  not  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  country.  The  experience  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  had  proved  that  the  wines  of  France  would 
not  suit  us.  He  thought  winoB  of  our  own  manufacture  would  be 
used  in  preference  to  those  of  France,  even  British  wines.  He 
had  formed  that  opinion,  and  had  v!&lted  Mr.  Bishop,  who  had 
half  a  million  of  gallons  of  those  wines  in  stock.  They  approach 
more  nearly  to  the  description  of  Port  and  Sherry.  Some  were 
imitations  of  these  wines,  but  all  were  more  to  the  taste  of 
this  country,  than  the  low  wines  of  France.  If,  therefore,  an  in- 
crease of  demand  for  wine  took  place,  the  witness  thought  ib 
would  be  in  British  manufactured  wines.  He  did  not  see  how 
o  her  wines  are  to  come  in  any  way,  because  if  a  large  consumption 
were  attempted,  it  would  iaerease  the  price  of  other  wines,  and 
so  defeat  the  object  ip.  view.  Since  witness  had  been  in  the  trade 
the  first  cost  of  wiue  in  the  last  fifty  years  had  doubled,  that  is  of 
PorL=^  and  even  Sherry.  There  had  not  been  so  great  an  increase  in 
Claret.  The  lowest  Claret  witness  sold  was  about  36s.  and  4Cs. 
The  wine  of  1834  Avas  at  six  guineas.  The  importation  of  wine 
from  1697  to  1744  did  not  average  more  than  4,000,000  gallons, 
the  duty  being  about  2s.     Ho  spoke  of  Port  and  Sherry,    Th^ 

*  With  a  diminishing  consumption,  the  price  being  kept  up  by  monopoly,  and 
limiting  the  exports  for  that  purpose.  Sherry  has  risen  through  a  double  demand 
for,  and  increasing  consumption  of^  the  article. 
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duties  were  Is.  8d.  and  2s.  *  The  population  was  6,000,000  in 
1700,  and  6,500,000  in  1750.  The  duties  were  2s.  on  Port,  and 
2s.  O^d.  on  Spanish  wines.  In  the  year  1670  the  duty  on  French 
wine  was  £7  2sw  the  tun,  Portuguese  and  Spanish  the  same ;  Ehenish 
^9  6s.  per  tun.  In  1697  French  wine  paid  £51  2&.  per  tun,  Por* 
tuguese  wine  £21  12s,  4d.  and  iSths ;  Spanish  wine  the  same, 
Ehenish  £25  2s.  9d.  and  i^ths.  It  continued  at  the  same  rate 
until  1744.  In  1745  it  was  advanced,  and  an  additional  duty 
of  £8  imposed  on  French,  and  £4  on  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and 
Ehenish.  He  had  omitted  that  in  1707,  £2  12s.  9d.  and  iJths 
were  added.  It  was  £5  2s>  in  1697,  and  in  1706  there  was  an 
addition  of  £1  6s,  4d.  ^iths  on  French,  Portugal,  and  Spanish  wine, 
and  £1  15s.  on  Ehenish,  there  beiug  this  diflference  between 
1697  and  1744.  Thus  between  1697  and  1707,  there  was  a 
difference  against  French  wine  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
per  cent.,  and  between  1707  and  1745  a  difference  of  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  per  cent,  against  the  wines  of  France.  Most  un- 
doubtedly the  existence  of  differential  duty  was  against  the  con- 
sumption of  French  wine.  The  six-guinea  Claret,  of  which  be 
had  spoken,  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  wine.  It  was 
of  a  particular  vintage,  reaching  an  extraordinary  price,  being  wine 
of  1834,  It  was  only  in  respect  to  Ports  and  Sherries  that  he  had 
observed  such  an  increase  of  price.  He  stated  this  as  a  proof  that 
any  increase  in  demand  would  be  attended  with  a  proportionate 
increase  in  the  short  price.  The  demand  for  Port  had  been  sta- 
tionary ;  the  demand  for  French  wines  had  fallen  off.  There  had 
been  a  demand  for  cheap  wines ;  he  did  not  know  if  it  continued 
80  much  now.  The  demand  had  been  both  in  high  and  low-priced 
wines.  Champagne  had  been  introduced  at  a  low  price :  the  price 
generally  was  lower.  He  thought  the  demand  was  more  for  the 
lower  classes  than  the  higher.  An  extra  demand,  upon  a  large 
supply  to  a  certain  extent,  will  not  produce  the  same  effect  as  a 
large  demand  upon  a  small  supply.  There  was  a  larger  supply  of 
Champagne  in  proportion  to  the  consumption  than  there  was  of 
Port  or  Sherry.    The  witness  had  ma^  an  estimate  of  the  supply 

*  From  Is.  8d.  to  28.  5d. 
o  2 
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6{  wine,  which  he  imagined  could  be  procured  from  Portugal  and 
Spain.  He  had  the  statement  from  Mr.  Porter,  who  did  not  seera 
to  wish  his  name  mentioned  as  giving  it,  and  yet  did  not  exactly 
impose  secresy  regarding  ifc.  In  Champagne  there  seemed  an  in- 
creasing demand  among  both  the  higher  and  lower  classes.  Low- 
priced  Champagnes  were  consumed  at  eyening  entertainments  by 
the  higher  classes.  Low-priced  were  often  asked  for,  but  the  wit-^ 
ness  could  not  say  how  low.  He  could  not  give  the  prices  for  any 
thing,  as  they  were  wholly  with  his  partners.  He  was  not  aware 
that  they  were  cheaper  according  to  their  quality.  More  lower 
wines  are  imported  now  than  formerly,  though  their  prices  were 
formerly  as  low  as  at  present.  He  dealt  a  little  in  Marsala,  but 
had  no  large  consumption  of  it.  Between  1786  and  1795,  when 
the  duty  averaged  3s.  the  gallon,  the  consumption  was  7,000,000 
gallons.  Mr.  Pitt's  reduction  of  duty  largely  increased  the  con- 
sumption. There  was  a  considerable  improvement,  no  doubt.  The 
witness  then  put  in  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  wine  likely  to 
be  obtained  from  the  great  wine-growing  countries  to  meet  the 
consumption,  of  from  6,000,000  to  30,000,000  of  gallons.  This 
was  founded  on  theBoard  of  Trade  tables  (Supplement  to  Part  xtt.), 
and  Eeport  of  Foreign  Countries,  184^2  (Supplement  to  PartxiT., 
page  26)  :— 

Oporto  exported  to  G-reat  Britain  in  1844 — 3,691,  142 

gallons  ;  suppose  it  doubled,     -         -         galls.  8,0000,000 
Lisbon,  value  £140,000,  or  £10  per  pipe  of  120  galls.,     1,680,000 
[The  low  wines  of  Portugal  have  been  tried, 
and  found  not  to  be  suited.] 
Spain,  1843,  Xeres  and  Sherry  district,  -         -         6,200,000 

Malaga, 3,120,000 

Leaving  to  be  provided  for  by  France,  of  which  the 

export  is  below  stated,       -         -         -         -         11,000,000 

GaUons,     30,000,000 


The  G-ironde  in  casks  and  bottles ;  other  growths,  sweet  wines  in 
casks  and  bottles,  36,425,230  gallons,  since  increased  to  42,034,388 
gallons. 
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Prom  this  statement  it  would  appear  that  the  above  quantity  of 
wine  exported  from  all  the  great  wine  countries  is  about  60,000,000 
gallons.  Where  is  the  wine  to  come  from  if  30,000,000  gallons 
are  consumed  here,  and  what  will  be  the  prices  ?  From  1687  to 
1744,  the  duties  were  but  2s.  the  gallon,  mid  the  first  cost  of  the 
wine  was  so  much  less  than  at  present  that  it  Avould  not  now  more 
than  equal  one  shilling  per  gallon^  anl  still  the  consumption  was 
only  about  4,000,000  tuns.  From  1786,  when  Mr.  Pitt  reduced 
the  duties,  to  1795,  when  he  increased  them,  the  duty  Avas  3s.  the 
gallon,  and  the  price  to  the  consumer  was  from  203.  to  26s.  the 
dozen,  and  other  wine  in  proportion.  The  consumption  was  then 
7,000,000  gallons.  The  first  cost  of  the  wine  is  so  much  increased, 
that  if  the  duty  were  reduced  to  Is,  per  gallon  the  wine  could  not 
be  sold  at  the  same  price,  if  of  the  same  age  and  quality.  What 
ground  then  is  there  for  believing  that  the  consumption  could  be 
increased  from  7,000,000  gallons  to  30,000,000  ?  The  inferior  wines 
of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  as  they  are  found,  now,  are  not 
suited  to  consumption  here.  The  above  details  are  grounded  on 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns.  If  the  duty  were  reduced  to  Is.,  it 
would  involve  an  increase  of  consumption  of  Port  to  five  times  its 
present  amount :  17,346,000  gallons  would  be  required  to  make  up 
the  revenue,  and  of  Port  Avine  only  7,000,000  or  8,000,000  gallons 
can  be  procured.  The  produce  of  Portugal  is  about  10,000,000 
gallons  of  Port,  giving  the  whole  produce.  Of  Lisbon,  1,680,000 
gallons,  the  pipe  of  120  gallons.  From  Spain,  6,200,000  gallons, 
in  all,  19,003,000  gallons,  could  be  procured  from  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal of  wine  that  obtains  favour  here.  The  French  wine  con- 
sumed here  in  twenty  years  has  never  amounted  to  500,000  gallons 
per  annum.  He  would  not  compute  the  consumption  with  regrrd 
to  the  population  ;  it  must  always  be  confined  to  a  certain  class  of 
society.  The  increase  of  late  years  has  been  principally  in  the 
manufacturing  population.  He  did  not  conceive  tLey  were  great 
consumers  compared  to  tte  agricultural  population  of  the  country. 
He  spoke  of  the  population  generally  under  each  head-  Whether 
the  consumption  of  wine  should  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of 
population  was  a  question.  The  income  tax  had  doubled  since 
1812,  but  suppose  the  increase  to  consist  of  manufacturing  persons, 
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it  would  not  produce  the  same  effect.  A  man  may  liave  a  large 
income  from  a  cotton  mill,  and  haye  no  consumers  of  wine  in  it  but 
himself  and  family.  It  was  a  curious  fact,  that  id  1795,  when  the 
duty  was  4s.  lOd.  the  gallon,  a  pipe  of  wine  was  £65,  in  1827  when 
the  duty  was  4s.  lOd.  the  price  was  £94  lOs.,  an  increase  of '£30.* 
Large  houses  undertake  the  Oporto  trade.  The  witness  did  not 
know  much  of  the  houses  or  parties  that  ship  Spanish  wine  and 
red  Sicilian  wine  to  miugle  with  Port.  All  houses  in  the  trade 
sell  all  wines.  It  was  the  interest  of  large  houses  that  the  present 
high  duties  should  be  preserved.  The  witness  did  not  conceive 
that  the  reduction  from  53.  9d.  to  Is.  would  do  him  any  injury, 
except  by  unhinging  the  whole  state  of  the  trade.  He  should 
have  a  larger  sale  and  a  better  profit.  He  could  not  say  he  desired 
it,  because  it  would  create  much  trouble  and  confusion,  and 
he  was  convinced  it  would  never  be  permanent.  By  imhinging 
trade  he  meant  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  import  wiues  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  to  suit  the  taste  of  gentlemen,  who  had 
been  in  other  countries,  who  would  not  continue  to  consiune  them. 
They  must  be  imported  in  the  first  instance  the  same  as  Port  and 
Sherry.  It  was  not  a  question  upon  Port  wines  alone,  but  upon 
the  introduction  of  low  Spanish  wines.  The  injury  might  be  com- 
pensated by  other  wines.  It  would  give  a  stimulus  to  Port  and 
Sherry,  and  increase  the  value  of  his  stock.  The  objections  he 
had  were  on  the  ground  of  injury  to  the  revenue,  and  a  great  ob- 
jection was  that  it  would  never  be  carried  into  effect,  and  only  ex- 
pose the  trade.  The  witness  did  not  mean  that  he  was  repre- 
senting any  particular  body.  He  had  conversed  with  different 
persons  in  the  trade,  and  he  found  few  who  desired  the  change^ 
except  some  who  imagined  it  would  give  a  stimulus  by  which  they 
would  make  a  temporary  profit.  The  question  had  been  submitted 
to  the  committee  of  which  he  was  chairman,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  it  would  be  injurious  to  their  trade.     The  membera 

*  The  management  of  a  monopoly  that  oiit  of  41,000  pipe*  produce  will  only 
■uffer  k  0,000  to  be  exported  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price,  or  increase  it.  In  1798 
no  less  than  64,000  pipes  were  exported.  Ordinary  or  good,  scarce  or  plentiful, 
the  monopoly  equalizes  all.  It  stays  the  growth  of  more.  A  vineyard  on  the 
Douro  of  Mr.  Forster,  that  now  makes  only  800  pipes  per  annum,  could  make 
2400.— Ed. 
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of  the  wine  and  spirit  association  were  eighty  or  a  hundred  in 
number.  Their  revenue  was  not  large,  the  subscription  being  only 
a  guinea  a  year.  The  witness  was  president :  he  did  not  know 
tie  names  of  all  who  were  enrolled  as  members.  The  title  of 
the  association  was  "  The  London  Association  of  Merchants  in  the 
"Wine  and  Spirit  Trade,"  Tliey  met  at  80,  Comhill.  The  names 
of  the  committee  were  Mr,  Quarles  Han-is,  Mr.  James  Arbouin, 
Mr.  H.  a  Blackburn,  Mr.  Heniy  Butler,  Mr.  Joan  Tuffnel  Car- 
bonell,  Mr,  John  Day,  Mr.  John  Dc nt,  jMr,  John  Forst .r,  Mr,  Jo'in 
Peter  Gassiot,  Mr,  John  P.  Judd,  Mr.  William  Lawson,  Mr,  Wil- 
liam J.  Maxwell,  Mr,  W.  P,  Elchards,  Mr,  John  Ruck,  Mr.  B. 
Standring,  jun,,  Mr,  John  Taber,  Mr,  Edmund  Tuke,  Mr.  Henry 
Telford,  Mr.  John  White,  and  Mr.  John  Wild.  They  had  ad- 
dressed a  memorial  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  a  copy  of 
which  the  witness  handed  in  to  the  Committee.  It  contained  a 
complaint  against  the  blending  of  wines  in  the  public  warehouses, 
and  their  exportation  and  importation  afterwards  as  Port  wines. 
The  Commissioners  of  Customs  replied,  that  an  assent  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  memorial  would  involve  an  alteration  of  the  law,  and 
that  in  consequence  an  application  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Oovernment.  A  copy  of  the  memorial  was  then  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  that  Board  referred  them  back  to  the  Customs. 
They  then  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Boss  and  others,  surveyors- 
general  of  the  Customs,  The  matter,  the  witness  feared,  had 
terminated.  The  Customs  conceived  they  had  no  power  to  act 
without  an  appeal  to  Parliament  for  a  law  for  that  purpose.  The 
Oovernment,  it  appeared,  did  not  think  it  was  worth  while  to  alter 
the  law.  The  witness  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  Customs  chose 
to  say  "we  will  not  allow  it,"  the  thing  would  not  be  done.  The 
object  was  to  prevent  the  re-importation  as  Port  wine;  wines 
might  still  be  re-imported  as  red  or  une numerated  wines.  The 
witness  admitted  the  difficulty  of  the  point;  re-importations  might 
as  well  take  place  from  Hamburgh,  as  Gruernsey  or  Jersey.  He 
did  not  see  how  a  reduction  of  price  would  help  the  matter.  On 
being  questioned,  Mr.  Barnes  stated  that  he  had  a  very  large  sto:k 
of  wine  on  hand,  and  had  therefore,  he  admitted,  an  individual 
interest  in  preventing  the  change,  which  he  had  before  described 
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as  imlimging  the  system  of  trade.  Certain  names  which  the  mU 
ness  gave  as  connected  with  the  wine  and  spirit  association,  were 
of  the  first  people  in  the  trade*  He  did  not  remember  the  suc- 
cessful introduction  of  any  wine  except  Marsala.  He  did  not 
recollect  how  long  ago  it  was  since  that  wine  came  in.  He  was 
not  one  of  the  first  importers  of  it ;  when  he  wanted  it  he  pur- 
chased the  article.  He  neither  opposed  nor  sought  it.  The  im- 
porters of  such  wines  were  generally  adventurers  unconnected  with 
any  other  houses  in  the  trade.  The  witness  dealt  in  low-priced 
Sherries,  and  did  not  know  that  Sherries  of  the  same  quahty  had 
become  dearer  than  formerly.  It  did  not  follow  that  such  wines 
were  lower,  unless  the  quality  could  be  connected  with  the  price. 
Mr.  Maxwell  having  stated  that  the  price  was  lower^  he  was  not 
aware  of  it.  Sherries  were  imported  at  a  lower  price  than  for- 
merly ;  but  the  witness  could  not  answer  that  the  consumption  of 
Marsala  had  decreased  as  those  low  Sherries  had  come  in,  which 
Mr.  MaxweU  seemed  to  infer, — he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact. 
The  witness  did  not  know  who  had  brought  in  ManzaniLLa,  another 
new  wine.  It  was  well  known  in  Spain  as  a  common  country 
wine  of  the  Sherry  class.  As  to  the  matter  of  taste  it  was  a  difli- 
cult  thing  to  decide  upon.  He  never  had  but  one  cask  of  Man- 
zanilla ;  he  had  it  now  nearly  all.  He  could  not  say  if  a  wine 
drinker  would  pronounce  it  of  the  Sherry  character.  He  was  not 
aware  that  it  had  made  any  progress,  and  doubted  if  it  ever  would. 
There  might  be  an  increasing  demand  for  a  time.  He  would  not 
deny  nor  dispute  any  merchant  or  "adventurer's"  word,  that  had 
stated  that  it  had  been  in  his  hands  a  successful  experiment ;  but 
it  was  unfortunate  for  himself,  as  he  had  nearly  a  whole  cask  in 
his  possession.  He  had  never  tried  it  with  his  customers,  and 
never  had  a  bottle  of  it.  The  wine  is  a  sort  of  Sherry,  and  should 
as  that  be  consumed.  It  might  be  the  witness  did  not  think  so, 
he  admitted.  There  were  about  eighty  subscribers  belonging  to 
the  "  "Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants'  Association."  The  income 
was  put  down  first  at  fifty-three  guineas;  and  a  resolution  was 
passed  to  reduce  the  subscription  to  ten  shillings,  to  increase  the 
number  of  subscribers ;  but  it  never  passed.  Proportionately  to 
the  whole  number  of  wine  and  spirit  merchants  they  were  very 
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few.  !Mr.  Bishop  stated  that  he  had  half  a  million  of  gallons 
of  British  wines,  at  five  shillings  per  gallon.  The  witness  sup- 
posed that  there  were  much  more  than  600,000  gallons  made 
annually.  The  objection  of  the  principal  wine-merchants  to  a 
reduction  of  duty  was  stated  to  arise  from  a  wish  to  keep  the 
trade  to  themselves;  and  the  witness  believed  that  they  would 
rather  it  were  not  extended, — it  was  too  much  extended  already, 
and  could  not  be  much  worse.  The  witness  was  opposed  to  a 
reduction  of  the  duties,  because  he  thought  there  would  be  a 
loss  to  the  revenue.  Still  many  large  merchants  would  make  their 
fortunes  by  a  change. 


THE  BAEON  BIT  CLUZEAIJ  DE  CLEEANT, 
June  8th. 

The  Baeon  resided  in  France  in  the  department  of  the  Dor- 
dogne,  about  twenty-five  leagues  or  sixty-five  miles  from  Bordeaux. 
By  Toulouse  and  Cette,  the  distance  to  the  Mediterranean  was 
eighty  leagues  or  two  hundred  and  forty  miles.  The  witness  was  an 
extensive  grower.  He  had  read  of  the  motion  made  for  the  present 
Committee  on  wines  in  the  papers,  and  mentioned  it  to  his 
neighbours,  who  grow  wines  largely.  They  had  often  found  it 
difficult  to  dispose  of  their  wine,  and  said  to  him  :  "  As  you  know 
the  president,  go  and  see  him  upon  this  matter,  and  perhaps 
something  may  be  done.  If  the  duties  in  England  were  reduced 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  us.*'  The  Baron  went  to  Paris,  saw 
the  President  on  the  17  th  of  May,  and  had  a  long  audience  from 
him.  He  was  very  anxious  upon  the  subject,  and  said  he  had  the 
greatest  desire  to  see  the  measure  carried,  but  he  doubted  whether 
it  would  be.  He  was  fearful  the  English  Government  might  make 
high  demands  of  reciprocity.  He  hoped  that  on  some  points  he 
could  satisfy  it,  and  expressed  his  anxiety  that  the  measure  before 
Parliament  for  the  import  of  French-grown  wines  with  England 
should  be  carried.  He  then  desired  me  to  see  the  Minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  M.  de  Turg6t.     The  latter  said,  the  president  had 
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mentioned  the  matter  to  him,  and  had  desired  him  to  see  if  any 
thing  could  be  done  that  would  induce  the  English  to  move  in  the 
measure.  He  had  not  yet  had  time  to  go  deeply  into  the  affair. 
He  had  had  a  conversation  with  M.  Greterin  upon  the  subject, 
the  Director- General  of  the  Customs,  and  they  had  began  by 
speaking  of  coals,  but  nothing  had  been  done,  as  the  question  had 
only  been  mooted  a  day  or  two.  M.  Greterin  made  some  diffi- 
culties. "  We  shall  have  some  time  to  consider,  because  these 
questions  are  very  long  before  Parliament — it  may  be  dissolved, 
and  we  shall  have  more  time  to  see  about  it."  As  to  municipcl 
legisilation  that  had  been  completed.  The  restrictions  on  the 
commerce  of  the  interior  were  once  very  great.  They  con- 
templated in  relation  to  coals  proceeding  by  municipal  legislation. 
The  president  was  impressed  with  a  desire  to  see  the  measure 
carried  out  in  England.  He  did  not  imagine  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  anxious  to  reduce  the  duties  on  English  goods  irrespec- 
tive of  England  moving  in  the  same  way.  The  French  Government 
would  prefer  doing  it  by  municipal  legislation,  leaving  each  coimtry 
its  independency.  They  were  much  afraid  in  France  of  a  new 
edition  of  Mr.  Porter's  treaty  coming  over,  and  of  things  never 
coming  to  a  decision.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  to  the  end 
of  a  treaty  of  that  kind.  There  would  hot  now  be  the  difficulty  of 
proceeding  by  mimicipal  legislation  that  existed  in  former  times. 
Under  the  last  Government  the  manufacturing  party  was  strong, 
and  they  were  masters  in  the  chamber,  and  though  the  late  king 
was  as  anxious  to  promote  the  agricultural  interests  as  the  presi- 
dent, he  could  not  do  it,  the  manufacturing  party  being  all  power- 
ful. When  the  Duke  de  Nemours  came  to  Bordeaux  in  1847,  he 
was  nearly  met  by  an  insurrection.  There  were  the  wines  of  five 
years  in  the  cellars.  The  manufacturing  party  had  the  upper 
hand.  !N^ow  the  same  difficulties  do  not  exist.  He  imagined  that 
the  French  Government  would  proceed  independently,  in  place  of 
by  treaty.  In  the  south  of  France  the  feeling  in  favour  of  free 
trade  was  very  strong.  The  south  always  imagined  itself  sacrificed 
to  the  north.  The  Baron  thought  that  the  French  Government 
seeing  the  disposition  in  England  to  favour  the  introduction  of 
French  wines,  would  encourage  that  disposition  in  France  by 
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suffering  many  ^lungs  from  England  to  come  in.  Coals,  as  stated 
already,  were  mentioned.  Other  questions  would  follow  that. 
The  French  Grovemment  having  such  great  advantages  here  as  the 
admission  of  their  wines,  would  give  something  on  their  side. 
Iron  was  not  spoken  of.  The  president  only  saw  M.  Greterin 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  told  him  to  study  the  question  of  coals, 
and  they  had  only  begun  it.  He  understood  that  Is.  was  the  duty 
proposed  by  some  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee.  In 
Prance  ib  was  only  understood  that  a  general  reduction  was  pro- 
posed, and  no  more.  They  would  consider  Is.  a  very  liberal 
measure,  and  fully  suDficient.  That  duty  would  enable  them  to 
bring  their  stocks  into  the  market.  There  were  many  very  good 
wines  in  the  interior  of  France,  that  were  not  known  in  England, 
and  might  be  had  at  a  fair  price.  The  witness  had  never  been 
able  to  ship  wines  to  England  himself,  but  he  should  ship  unknown 
wines  on  the  reduction  of  the  duties — ^wines  unknown  here. 
The  same  feeling  was  general  in  the  south  of  France.  If 
they  had  not  sufficient  stocks  to  supply  the  demand  of  this 
country  instantly,  wine  in  France  was  not  a  limited  production. 
Ground  that  produced  wine  is  now  in  com.  This  is  done  when 
wine  does  not  answer  well.  As  soon  as  prices  rise,  the  ground,  by 
a  cheap  operation,  is  conTerted  into  vineyards.  This  has  been  very 
often  done  in  France.  The  people  in  the  part  of  France  where 
the  witness  resided  are  continually  digging  up  the  vines  and  sow- 
ing com.  Then  when  there  is  a  demand  for  wine,  the  vine  is 
planted  again,  and  bears  in  three  years.  To  retain  the  revenue  in 
England  as  it  now  is,  the  present  consumption,  five  times  increased, 
could  be  met.  There  were  stocks  enough.  If  France  were 
looked  to  alone  for  all  the  wine  wanted  by  England,  even  if 
24,000,000  of  gallons  in  addition,  France  could  soon  supply  the 
whole  demand  immediately,  or  in  three  or  four  years ;  the  baron 
could  not  answer  precisely  for  the  time,  but  he  knew  there  was  a 
very  large  supply  in  hand  now.  He  could  obtain  the  information 
as  to  the  quantity  from  M.  Greterin  on  his  return  to  Paris  :  he 
could  not  answer  precisely  himself.  With  time,  France  could  de- 
velope  her  capabilities  beyond  that,  without  increasing  the  cost  of 
production.     Wine  is  her  best  produce.     The  same  field  in  corn 
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gives  a  better  return  in  wine.  The  duties  at  the  entrances  of  the 
French  towns  had  been  reduced,  and  a  committee  was  sitting  on 
the  question  of  transit.  The  difficulties  of  the  interior  trading, 
though  not  the  duties,  would  be  done  away  with.  The  same  du- 
ties are  not  payable  on  transit  and  consommacion.  If  A  buys  a 
cask  of  wine  of  B,  he  must  pay  2s*  to  remove  it  to  his  own  cellar, 
or  from  one  person's  cellar  to  another.  If  from  thence  it  is  re- 
moved into  a  town,  another  duty  must  be  paid  in  addition.  Thus 
a  cask  of  wine  pays  40s.  on  entering  Paris.  There  is  a  fixed  duty 
on  transit,  and  th3  octroi  as  well.  In  passing  through  the  country, 
the  wine  only  pays  the  former  duty.  The  principal  cause  of  com- 
plaint was  the  octroi ;  an  obstruction  to  its  entering  a  town  for 
consumption.  The  exportation  of  French  wine  is  chiefly  checked 
by  duties  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  sell- 
ing. The  French  Government  was  very  anxious  to  remove  difficul- 
ties, and  to  reciprocate.  The  president  had  told  him  that  his 
great  desire  was  to  remove  aU  differences  and  hostile  tendencies 
between  France  and  England,  and  increasing  commer(:5e  would  be 
the  best  means  of  doing  so.  He  expressed  a  great  desire  on  the 
subject  of  wine,  and  of  reciprocity  :  if  he  could  find  some  point  in 
the  Custom-house,  where  he  could  reduce  the  English  duties,  he 
would  do  it.  It  was  difficult,  and  the  question  must  be  studied, 
for  it  could  not  be  done  in  a  day.  Count  Turgot  said  that  the 
president  desired  him  to  study  the  duty  on  coals ;  "  we  will  see 
how  things  go  on  in  England,  and  will  try  to  do  what  we  can.'* 
The  baron  stated  that  he  had  no  sort  of  mission,  neither  from 
Prince  Napoleon,  nor  from  M.  Turgot,  but  what  he  thus  stated, 
was  in  his  capacity  as  a  private  individual.  He  had  not  even 
seen  his  own  ambassador.  He  said  he  should  go  over  to  England, 
aid  observe  how  things  were  going  on.  M.  Turgot  said,  "  You 
do  right:  speak  to  the  gentlemen  there,  and  say  we  have  the 
greatest  desire  to  extend  our  trade  with  England.  "We  will  do 
every  thing  possible."  He  had  called  on  M.  Turgot  in  the  name 
of  his  friends  and  neighbours  as  great  Avine-proprietors.  There 
were  only  200,000  electors  under  the  king's  government,  and  the 
chamber  of  deputies  was  mostly  composed  of  the  manufacturing 
interests,  and  when  the   question  was   mooted,    they    clubbed 
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together  and  forced  the  minister  to  give  way.  The  chamber 
is  now  different,  being  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  the  Grovern- 
ment  has  the  greater  power.  The  agricultural  party  is  much  the 
strongest  at  present.  In  consequence,  there  would  be  greater 
facilities  in  ef  ectinj  a  freer  intercourse  between  the  two  countries. 
The  opinion  of  the  country  and  of  the  head  of  the  Government 
was  favourable  to  a  freer  trade  between  England  and  France,  espe- 
cially the  opinion  of  the  chief  of  the  country.  He  was  afraid 
England  would  not  take  away  the  duties  upon  wine  without 
making  very  heavy  terms.  "  We  must  try  to  do  our  best  to  give 
them  satisfaction  on  some  point — I  desire  it  much."  He  thought 
the  best  treaty  between  England  and  France  would  be  an  extensive 
trade.  He  said  that  he  must  see  upon  what  point  the  Custom- 
house duties  could  be  modified,  so  as  not  to  bring  injury  upon  his 
own  country.  He  did  not  seem  to  state  precisely  that  the  preju- 
dices existing  in  France  against  the  introduction  of  English  goods 
were  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  a  freer  commerce.  He  alluded  to 
the  facilities  being  greater  now ;  there  was  no  longer  a  manufac- 
turing coalition.  It  would  depend  upon  him  alone  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  duties.  He  would  have  the  question  discussed, 
enlightening  his  mind  by  conversing  with  the  minister,  M.  Greterin, 
and  other  parties.  The  present  moment  was  favourable  for  the 
negotiation.  The  president  did  not  propose  any  point, — he  only 
spoke  in  a  general  way.  Iron  was  not  mentioned.  The  conversa- 
tion began  about  coal.  Mr.  Turgot  told  Mr.  Greterin  to  study  the 
matter.  "  "We  must  look,"  he  said,  "  to  what  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
Porter,  and  the  concessions  the  Government  was  disposed  to  make 
at  tbe  time."  The  English  duties  exclude  the  lower  qualities  of  a 
wine  tbat  is  really  very  good — no  one  dare  send  it.  It  would  be 
a  dangerous  experiment.  Looking  at  the  wine  countries  under  the 
influence  of  the  present  duties,  they  will  not  grow  all  they  can, 
because  they  form  monstrous  ideas  of  the  duty  here.*  It  is  only 
the  fine  part  of  the  wines  that  merchants  well  acquainted  with 
the  country  well  send.  France  could  easily  increase  her  production 
without  raising  prices.     He  had  seen  vines  dug  up,  when  the  trade 

*  Well  they  may,  when  £5  worth  of  wine  pays  j633  10s.  in  duties.    It  is  a 
fiscal  barbarity,  not  a  simple  tax  to  aid  the  revenue. — Ed. 
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was  not  good,  and  planted  again  and  now  giving  wine.  The  people 
in  the  south  did  wish  to  extend  their  commerce  with  this  country, 
and  it  would  create  a  better  feeling  in  the  south  of  the  actual 
French  Government  itself.  The  south  never  had  satisfaction  on 
that  point,  neither  under  Charles  the  X.,  nor  the  late  imfortunate 
king,  still  leas  under  Napoleon.  The  facilities  of  transit  and 
intercourse  become  greater  every  day.  Wine  would  then  come 
here  chsaper  than  ifc  had  ever  yet  done.  The  octroi  at  Paris  ia 
fifty  francs,  the  casks  generally  containing  about  230  bottles. 
The  produce  of  the  Bordeaux- vineyards  would  be  broughttoLondon 
for  much  less  than  to  Paris.  A  hogshead  is  about  four  cwt. 
The  cost  from  Bordeaux  to  Paris  is  about  £2.  It  cannot  be  more 
than  £1  to  London,  nor  that,  123.  is  a  heavy  sinn  for  one  cask. 
A  good  wine  is  sold  by  the  cask  in  the  Bordeaux  district  for  2d, 
the  bo!i;le,  or  40s.  the  cask,  or  230  bottles  for  that  sum.  The 
win 3  might  be  increased  sixfold  in  a  few  years.  The  ground  pro- 
ducing corn  in  the  witness's  country  will  also  produce  excellent 
w  ia3.  Th3re  is  now  a  large  stock  on  hand  of  several  years'  standing, 
and  in  addition,  there  are  the  capabilities  of  France  to  fall  back 
upon.  The  prejudices  against  free  trade  are  much  diminishing  in 
France.  The  English  example  has  produced  a  great  sensatiwi. 
The  present  French  Government  has  both  the  will  and  the  power 
to  imitate  it,  and  the  English  example  has  been  useful. 
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Th*?  evidence  taken  before  your  Committee  appears  to  them  to  hav6 
ft^tiblished  the  following  f  icts  : — Our  existing  system  of  wine  duties  was 
adopted  in  1831.  Previously  to  that  year  differential  duties  were  charged 
upDn  wines  imported  into  this  kingdom,  according  to  the  countries  of 
their  growth;  and  under  that  system  the  wines  of  the  Peninsula  were 
peculiarly  favoured  above  those  of  any  other  foreign  count^-y.  In  that 
year  the  different' al  system,  so  far  as  foreign  wines  were  concerned,  was 
abolislied ;  the  high  duties  on  French  and  some  other  wines  were  reduced 
to  the  amount  of  5s.  6d.  per  imperial  gallon.  The  duties  on  peninsular 
wines  were  raised  to  the  same  amount,  and  by  such  means  a  uniform  rate 
of  5s.  Gd.  per  gallon  upon  all  foreign  wines,  whatsoever,  was  for  the  first 
time  established.  But  a  differential  duty  was  still  maintained  in  favour 
of  the  wines  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     On  these  a  duty  of  2s.  f>d.  per 

fallon,  or  one-half  the  amount  of  the  general  rate,  was  imposed.  In 
84()  an  additional  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  existing  rates  was  imposed 
upon  all  imports  of  wines ;  and  from  that  year  the  rates  of  duty  on  all 
foreign  wines  imported  into  this  kingdom  have  been  5s.  P^^^jd.,  and,  on 
Cape  wines,  2s.  lO^^d.  In  1849  a  duty  of  2s.  9d.  per  gallon  was  imposed 
on  the  import  of  wines,  the  produce  of  any  other  possessions  of  the  British 
Crown.  These  are  the  existing  wine  duties.  All  the  witnesses,  who  have 
been  examined  on  the  subject,  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  differential 
duty,  in  favour  of  Cape  and  colonial  wines,  ought  to  be  abolished ;  and 
that  whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  Parliament  as  to  the  amount  of  duty 
or  the  manner  of  assessment,  the  amount  ought  to  be  the  same,  and  the 
assessment  equal  for  the  wines  of  all  countries,  whether  subjected  to  our 
own  or  to  a  foreign  dominion.  Your  Committee  concur  in  that  opinion. 
It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  colonies  themselves  that  they  should  be  placed 
on  an  equal  footing  with  their  foreign  competitors.  The  impolitic  advan- 
tages which  the  wine-growers  of  the  (^ape  enjoy,  far  from  inducing  exertion 
to  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  the  manufacture,  have  operated  in  the 
contraiT  way.*  The  character  and  reputation  of  their  wines  are  exceedingly 
low.  Cape  wines,  as  such,  although  the  cheapest  in  the  market,  cannot 
find  a  purchaser ;  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  principal, 
if  not  the  only  occasion  to  which  they  are  applied,  is  the  fraudulent  manu*- 
facture  of  fictitious  wines,  to  be  consumed  at  home,  or  re-exported  for 

*  Short  and  Poole,  Q.  ^259^01.  6267-71 ;  Shaw,  Q.  1073*74 ;  Lancaster,  Q. 
645.7,JEteay,Q,  3596-3624. 
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consumption  in  foreign  countries  or  the  colonies.  In  either  crise  tte 
consumer  is  defrauded,  and  consumption,  the  source  of  revenue,  greatly 
checked.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  a  further  and  direct  fraud  upon  the 
revenue  in  respect  of  drawback.  With  only  one  exception,  the  witnesses 
examined  have,  with  equal  unanimity,  expressed  their  decided  preference 
of  a  uniform  and  ascertained  over  an  ad  valorem  duty.  Your  Committee 
have  again  to  signify  their  concurrence.  However  desirable  in  the  abstract, 
an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wines  would,  practically  speaking,  be  a  very  great 
inconvenience.  It  would  very  materially  enhance  the  labours  of  inspection, 
and  the  hindrances  to  traffic ;  nor  would  it  even  then  be  always  possible  to 
prevent  it  from  degenerating  mto  a  constant  occasion  of  fraud.  At  the 
same  time  it  appears  to  your  Committee,  that  if  the  principle  of  imiformity 
is  to  be  adhered  to,  the  rate  ought  to  be  greatly  reduced.*  The  evidence 
taken  on  this  point  leaves  no  doubt  on  our  minds  that  a  duty  of  5s.  .9d« 
or  /is.  6d.  a  gallon  amounts  practically  to  a  prohibition  of  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  wines  of  Europe,  ranging,  as  it  does,  from  twenty-two  per  cent,  on 
the  short  prices  of  the  costliest,  to  six  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  and 
upwards  on  those  of  the  cheapest.  We  concur  in  the  opinion  which  many 
witnesses  have  expressed,  that  not  only  has  the  trade  of  the  country 
suffered,  but  that  a  very  serious  loss  has  accrued  to  the  revenue,  by  the 
discouragement  thus  given  to  importation,  and  the  consequent  restiietion 
of  markets.  The  consumption  of  wine  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
of  population,  t  For  many  years  past  it  has  been  nearly  stationary.  Of 
late  it  has  shown  a  strong  tendency  to  retrograde.  In  the  decennial  period 
of  1 785-95,  the  era  of  Mr.  Pitt's  liberal  commercial  poUcy,  with  an  average 
population  of  13,000,000,  and  an  income  of  less  than  ^15,000,000,  the 
average  annual  consumption  was  7,000,000  gallons.  During  the  decennial 
period  of  1775-85,  which  immediately  preceded  that  era,  with  an  average 
population  of  12,000,000,  the  average  annual  consumption  had  not 
exceeded  3,000,000  gallons.  In  the  decennial  period  of  1831-41  the 
population  averaged  25,500,000,  but  the  annual  consumption  of  wine 
averaged  considerably  less  than  7,000,000  gallons.  During  1841-51  the 
average  consumption  has  been  less  than  6,500,000  gallons,  although  the 
population  during  the  same  decennial  period  has  averaged  26,500,000, 
paying  for  1851  upon  nearly  ^60,000,000  to  the  income  tax.  At  the 
same  time  the  average  revenue  remains  nearly  stationary  at  j^l, 700,000. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  enhancement  of  duty  which  has  been  in  force 
since  1840,  and  was  of  just  sufficient  amount  to  cover  the  trifling  additional 
loss  accruing  during  the  same  period. 

Your  Committee  have  turned  their  serious  attention  to  this  branch  of 
their  subject,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  revenue,  far  from 
suffering  loss,  would  be  very  considerably  the  gainer,  in  the  event  of  the 
reduction  of  duty  being  made  sufficiently  large  to  stim  late  consumption. 
We  think  that  the  great  object  to  be  looked  for  and  attained  is  the  creation 
of  new  classes  of  consumers  amongst  the  middle  or  inferior  ranks,  rather 
than  any  considerable  addition  to  those  who  exist,  and  whose  opulence 
must,  to  a  great  extent,  make  them  indifferent  to  piices.  To  that  end  it 
is  an  indispensable  condition,  that  the  reduction  should  be  l*irge  enough 
to  bring  down  the  commodity  within  the  reach  of  the  tradesman,  the 
mechanic,  and  the  family  of  small  means.  Whether  to  the  rich  or  to  the 
poor,  wine  is  rather  a  necessary  than  a  luxury  of  life,  and  it  is  so  regarded 

*  Porter,  Redding,  Laurie,  Shaw,  Lancaster,  Dover,  Selby,  Prestwich,  Forrester, 
t  Barnes,  Q.  6440;  Porter,  Q.  3669.  3829-30;  Lancaster,  Q.  586-98. 
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l»y  iStke  people  at  large.*  But  the  fiscal  tystem  mteiTeBes,  end  enftiaiieeft 
lurtificiaUy  the  price,  and  the  cheap  'Cordial  of  the  poor  becomes  the 
reserved  luxury  of  Hie  wealthy.  K  tne  reaction  be  not  laree  enough  to 
restore  the  natural  cheapness  of  the  commodity,  a&d  so  as  tobrii^  it  down 
to  the  level  of  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  many,  we  agree  with  many 
highly  intelligent  witnesses  in  thinking,  that  the  remiwion  wUl  be  almost 
*'  equivalent  to  giving  away  so  much  revenue." 

I  our  Committee  therefore  recommend  your  honourable  house  to  reduce 
the  existing  rates  of  dtfty  to  one  uniform  rate  of  Is.  per  grilon  at  tiie 
utmost,  "upon  tXL  wines  imported  into  this  country,  whether  of  foreign  or 
«olemid  gpowtii.  We  are  satisfied,  from  the  evidence  before  us,  that  this 
apparent  remission  of  nearly  five-sixths  of  the  i>resent  revenue  will  not  be 
real,  but  that  the  increase  of  consumption  will  more  than  supply  the 
nominal  deficiency .f  Witnesses  who  have  had  peculiar  opportimities  of 
forming  an  accurate  judgment,  have  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  taste 
for  spints,  and  even  for  fiery  wines,  is  diminishing  among  the  middle  and 
inferior  classes  of  society,  but  that  under  the  high  prices  induced  by  the 
present  high  duty,  they  are  in  a  maimer  compelled  to  give  the  preference 
to  the  more  akhoholic  drinks,  as  being  the  cheapest.  How  far  that  prin- 
ciple of  economy  is  likely  to  operate,  paiticulatly  since  1846,  when  the 
duties  on  foreign  spirits  were  largely  reduced,  an  estimate  prepiHred  by  Mr 
Redding  powerfully  demonstrates.  And,  in  fact,  we  find  that  in  the  year 
1 851,  the  consumption  of  wine  in  this  country  per  head  <^  the  populaticm, 
was  only  as  one  bottle  and  a  third,  whilst  of  spirits,  one  gidkm  and  a  third 
were  consumed  im  En^and,  four  in  Ireland,  and  six  in  Scotland.  Since 
the  beginninff  ef  the  century  the  consumption  of  spirits  has  increased  48 
per  cent.,  wnilst  the  consumption  of  wme  has  aecreased  46  per  cent. 
Some  interesting  facts  in  illustration  at  once  of  the  popular  taste  and  of 
the  difficulty  of  gratifying  it  have  been  stated  in  eviaence.  There  are  in 
this  metropolis  many  wine  and  spirit  Taults  resorted  to  by  the  workinff 
classes,  ana  those  immediately  higner  in  the  scale  of  society.  At  seven! 
of  those  establishments  the  <experiment  has  been  tried  of  inducing  their 
customers  to  substitute  wine  for  spirits ;  and  even  under  the  existmg  or- 
der of  things  the  experiment  has  succeeded.  Although  the  prices  are  and 
must  be  high,  so  long  as  the  duty  of  2id.  per  gill  continues  to  be  exacted, 
those  classes  are  homing  hu^  consumers.^  Mr.  Barker,  a  licensed 
victualler  in  Holbom,  "  sells  retail  over  the  counter,  in  glasses,  a  pipe  and 
a  half  of  Port  wine  in  a  week.  Some  drink  at  the  couirter,  others  take  it 
awi»r  in  small  bottles.  The  principal  customers  are  small  tradesmen, 
bankers'  clerks,  and  persons  of  that  class ;  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
sick  poor,  and  clerks  and  men  of  an  income  d  \oOl,  or  2d0/.  a  year ;  what 
you  would  call  skilled  labourers."  Amongst  these  respectable  artisans, 
and  inferior  middle  classes,  he  finds  that  tiiere  is  a  deddecyy  growing 
taste  for  wines,  and  says,  "  no  question  his  consumption  would  be  surpris- 
ingly increased  with  the  reduction  of  duty."||  Mr.  Poole,  also  a  licensed 
victualler,  of  London  Bridge,  draws  from  the  butt  "  Port  and  Sherry,  an  I 

"C  Redding,  Q.  5192.  5448-55 ;  Shaw  Q.  1280 ;  Forrester,  Q.  48-9 ;  Short  and 
Poole,  Q.  6226-30 ;  Scott,  M.P.,  Q.  5981-6006 ;  Take,  Q.  958 ;  Porter,  Q.  3749-55. 

t  Reddmg,  Q.  5294-5305.  5408-5416.  5247 ;  Porter,  Q.  3669-76.  3709-10. 
3803;  Short  and  Poole,  Q.  6103-6.  6111-12. 

t  Tuke,  Q.  6180-93. 
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Bucellas^  in  quartern  glasses.  In  this  way  he  sellii  ahout  a  pipe  in  ikree 
weeks.  If  the  duty  were  reduced  to  Is.  he  should  do  twice  as  much  trade 
as  he  does  now,  as  regards  wines."  His  customers  are  of  "  the  artisan 
class,  many  of  them.  There  are  thousands  of  people  that  come  to  his 
place  who  would  drink  wine  instead  of  spirits.  He  considers  that  the  in-^ 
creased  consumption  of  wine  would  displace  spirits  certainly,  but  not  beer."* 
Mr.  Short,  of  the  Strand,  is  able  to  buy  more  largely,  and  therefore  more 
cheaply,  than  any  other  licensed  victualler  in  London ;  and,  as  he  makes 
a  proportionate  reduction  in  price  to  his  customers^  who  are  of  exactly  the 
same  class  with  Mr.  Poole's,  he  has  a  larger  custom :  ''He  draws  about 
160  pipes  a  year ;  more  than  three  pipes  a  week  sometimes ;  and  of  this> 
perhaps,  two  pipes  and  a  half  he  sells  in  draught.  He  draws  principally 
rort,  and  Sherry,  Champagne,  Bucellas,  and  Hock,  from  the  butt,  also 
Claret  and  Hermitage  from  the  bottle.  All  these  he  draws  in  glasses ;  the 
people  come  to  the  bar  and  drink  it,  and  walk  away.  He  charges  4d.  per 
quartern  ^ass  of  Port>  sevenpence  per  quartern  glass  of  Champagne,  and 
sixpence  per  gill  glass  of  Claret.  The  duty  is  so  much  on  the  French 
wines  he  cannot  bring  it  in.  If  we  could  get  the  duty  down  on  French 
wines,  the  people  would  drink  the  French  wines  in  preference  to  Port. 
They  ask  for  light  French  wines,  but  we  do  not  sell  them  so  cheap.  We 
cannot  sell  Cli^et  at  the  same  price  as  the  Port.  If  we  did,  we  should 
have  it  in  the  wood,  and  we  should  draw  a  great  quantity.  If  we  could 
sell  it  at  2d.  or  Sd.  a  quartern,  we  should  have  them  all  day ;  even  as  it  is 
now,  if  you  were  to  see  my  bar,  and  see  the  people  how  they  come  in  there 
and  drink  wine ;  they  take  a  glass  of  wine,  bricklayers'  labourers,  coal- 
heavers,  journeymen  carpenters,  and  men  of  all  grades,  come  in  and  tak^ 
their  fourpenny  glass  of  wine,  and  go  out  and  say,  '  Mr.  Short,  what  a 
beautifrd  glass  o£  wme  that  is;'  and  they  go  out  sober^  You  never  sejc 
anybody  drunk  in  my  house.  We  have  1(^0  people  a  day  in  it,  and  not 
a  drunken  man  amongst  them.  We  have  a  great  many  cabmen  and  om* 
nibus  men,  and  that  class  of  men  who  used  to  drink  gin ;  they  come  often 
to  my  house,  five  or  six  of  them  together,  to  drink  a  glass  of  sherry  for 
4d.  instead  of  gin  for  2d.  We  do  not  draw  30  glasses  of  gin.  What  we 
do  sell  in  spirits  is  a  small  glass  of  brandy,  more  as  a  medicine ;  but  we  do 
not  make  three  glasses  of  gin  and  water  in  a  day,  and  very  little  brandy 
and  water ;  it  is  all  wine.  They  prefer,  generally,  the  light  wines,  French 
and  Rhenish  if  they  could  get  them.  Insh  labourers  very  often  carry  home 
a  bottle  of  Port  wme  to  their  sick  family.  I  have  them  come  sometimes 
four  miles  to  my  house,  and  sometimes  twice  a  week  four  or  five  miles  to 
get  a  bottle  of  draught  wine  for  the  sick."  He  does  not  think  "it  would 
displace  beer,  but  dram-drinking."t 

Some  interesting  data,  on  which  a  probable  estimate  of  the  extent  of 
increased  consumption  in  the  event  of  the  proposed  reduction,  may  also 
be  foimd  in  Mr.  James's  evidence.]:  To  meet  the  increased  demand, 
which,  according  to  these  witnesses,  would,  upon  that  event,  probably  fol- 
low, it  appears  from  the  best  evidence  which  your  Committee  have  been 
able  to  collect,  that  the  natural  resources  of  the  wine-growing  countries 
are  far  more  than  sufficient.    Their  actual  productiveness,  and  the  extent 


*  Short,  Q.  6041-6230.  f  James,  Q.  2608. 
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to  which,  in  case  of  need,  that  productiveness  ma^  be  increased,  are  at- 
tested by  so  many  witnesses,  who  adduce  the  testimony  of  official  docu- 
ments in  corroboration  of  their  own  personal  experience,  that  we  see  no 
reason  for  concurring  in  the  apprehensions  expressed  by  some  eentlemen 
whom  we  have  also  examined,  and  who  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  them- 
selves that  if  30,000,000  gallons  instead  of  6,600,000  were  the  amount  of 
the  annual  demand  of  this  country,  the  wine-growing  countries  would  be 
able  to  answer  that  demand."*  It  ap]^ears,  in  fact,  that  of  French  wines 
the  proportion  now  introduced  into  this  country  is  about  that  of  one  to 
eight  thousand ;  and  that,  without  reference  to  r  ortugal  or  Spain,  or  any 
any  other  countries,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  supplying  from  France 
alone  the  increased  demand  which  is  anticipated.t  The  total  produce  of 
fVance  in  1847  was  about  800,000,000  gallons.  In  1850,  the  total  pro- 
duce exceeded  900,000,000  gallons ;  and  of  this  quantity  only  42,000,000 
gallons,  or  not  5  per  cent.,  were  eiroorted  to  the  various  countries  of  the 
world.  The  Zolwerein  produces  about  73,000,000  of  eallons  annually,  t 
The  annual  produce  of  Austria,  with  nearly  2,000,000  of  acres  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  wine,  appears  from  official  documents  to  be  41,322,915 
eimers  of  Vienna.  l|In  Portugal,  the  average  annual  production  of  Port 
wine  alone,  for  the  last  four  years,  has  been  94,761  pipes ;  and  durine  the 
same  period,  the  avenge  annual  exportation  to  all  parts  of  the  world  has 
not  exceeded  36,000  pipes.  But  Portugal  also  abounds  in  other  wines  of 
low  price  and  delicious  quality,  which  are  at  this  moment,  by  the  operation 
of  our  high  duties,  debarred  from  our  market.  And  it  appears  that  Portu- 
gal alone  is  capable  of  supplying  the  increased  demand  anticipated  upon  a 
reduction  of  those  duties ; — "  an  immense  number  of  thousands  of  pipes, 
altogether  of  a  character  unknown  in  this  country,  would  be  then  con- 
sumed," is  the  strong  expression  of  Mr.  Forrester,  himself  a  wine-grower 
of  the  Douro  district,  and  shipper  at  Oporto.  $  That  gentleman  has  also 
shown  that  the  hijjh  duties,  by  excluding  the  low-priced  wines  of  Portugal, 
and  other  countries,  from  competition  with  the  high-priced  Ports  more 
ttble  to  bear  the  pressure,  have  operated  to  create  an  artificial  taste  in  tlds 
country  for  the  latter,  amongst  the  classes  to  which  the  consumption  is  at 
present  limited;  and  that  the  establishment  by  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment of  the  unjust  and  absurd  monopolies.  Which  enhance  still  further  the 
price  of  wines  and  adulterate  their  auaUty,  has  been  the  direct  a^  neces- 
sary consequence.  It  is  understooa  by  the  Portuguese  Government,  be 
says,  that  "  as  a  luxury,  a  certain  quantity  of  pipes  will  be  consumed  here ; 
so  much  so,  that  during  my  repeated  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  abuses  of 
ttie  monopoly  eidstins  m  Porti:^!,  the  answer  has  been  given  that  British 
subjects  cannot  possibly  live  without  Port  wine, — ^that  British  subjects  do 
not  like  a  chea^p  article, — and  therefore  they  must  pay  for  it."  He  is 
satisfied  that,  if  the  duties  here  were  reduced  so  as  to  let  in  foreign  wines, 
into  competition  with  the  Port  wines  of  the  J)ouro,  the  Portuguese  Go- 
vernment would  be  compelled  to  follow  our  example,  and  aboliSi  its  own. 
Very  valuable  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  as  to  the  present  produtiveness 
and  friture  capabilities  oi  Spain,  has  been  given  by  two  wine-growers  and 

I"  Barnes,  Maiie,  6as»ott  and  Forster,  Carbond,  MaxwelL 
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sliippers  from  that  country.  Dr.  Cbnuan  and  Mr.  Verctera.*  The  former 
gentleman  is  extensively  connected  with  Andahisia.  The  latter  is  a  native 
of  Valencia.  "  Spain  has  never  been  fully  called  upon  as  an  export  coun^ 
tnr  for  w'nes.  She  could  increase  her  vineyards  to  any  extent ;  her  plainir 
admit  of  it.  Her  present  production  would  be  ample  for  any  demand  this 
country  would  make  upon  her ;  she  could  supply  ex(|uisite  and  dehcate 
wines."  At  present  most  of  them  are  very  nearfy  prohibited  here,  because 
of  the  high  import  dut^ :  "  There  is  no  encouragement  for  the  country 
people  to  attend  to  their  vineyards,  in  a  countiy  which  produces  the  best 
grapes  in  the  world.  Many  years  we  are  obliged  to  give  them  to  the  cattle 
to  eat,  because  the  grapes  do  "not  pay  to  ^ther.'*t  With  respect  to  the 
supplies  that  may  be  had  from  Italy  and  Sicily,  your  Committee  have  ex« 
amined  Mr.  Sandell  and  Mr.  Stephens.  Their  evidence  is  to  the  same 
effect,  and  warrants  the  belief  that  the  resources  of  those  countries  are 
almost  unlimited. 

On  the  capabilities  of  wine-producing  countries  in  general,  your  Com- 
mittee would  refer  your  Honourable  House  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Porter 
and  Mr.  Redding,  who  appear  to  have  bestowed  much  consideration  and 
care  upon  that  important  branch  of  our  inquiry. 

We  have  the  satisfaction  to  be  informed,  that  in  the  event  of  a  reduction 
of  British  duties  taking  place,  there  is  at  present  every  prospect  that  Foreign 
Governments  will  on  their  side  remove  obstacles,  and  afford  facihties  to 
the  development  of  the  productiveness  of  their  respective  countries,  and 
of  their  commercial  relations  with  this.  S^n,  France,  and  more  recently 
Portugal  herself,  have  been  specified  as  mstances  of  that  friendly  and 
liberal  spirit  on  the  part  of  Foreign  Governments.^ 

The  question  of  drawback  has  incidentally  come  under  examination,  in 
the  course  of  this  inquiry.  According  to  all  former  practice,  drawback 
has  been  paid  upon  dealers'  stocks  in  hand,  at  the  moment  when  any  reduc- 
tion  of  duties  has  taken  place.  Thus  when  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  was  adopted,  draw- 
back was  paid,  under  the  27  Geo.  3,  c.  31,  in  respect  of  French  and  Pen- 
insular wines,  and  none  other ;  and  the  drawback  was  not  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  the  duties  which  had  been  received.  The  more  modem  prac- 
tice has  been  to  admit  all  existing  stocks  to  the  privile^,  and  to  pay 
drawback  to  the  fiill  amount  of  duty  received.  But  the  difficulty  in  the 
case  of  the  reduction  now  proposed  is,  that  the  ancient  excise  surveys 
having  been  abolished,  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  true  state  of  dealers' 
stocks  are  no  longer  afforded  to  Government.  This  difficulty,  however, 
may  be  obviated  by  a  voluntaiy  submission  on  their  part  ta  the  requisite 
inspection,  after  the  manner  provided  by  the  Treasury  Minute  of  1843.  || 
Whether  such  submission  to  inspection  ought  to  entitle  the  parties  to  an 
entire  drawback  upon  stocks,  or  only,  as  that  Minute,  in  fact,  provides, 
upon  such  of  them  as  have  paid  duty  within  a  limited  period,  or  indeed 
whether  their  right  to  any  drawback  at  all  ought  to  be  considCTcd  in  the 
general  question  of  the  revision  and  settlement  of  the  wine  duties, — these 
are  points  on  which  much  cUfference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  the 

*  Gorman,  Q.  5801-5 ;  Verdera,  Q.  4773-88. 

t  SandeU,  Q.  4532-52 ;  Stephens,  Q.  5543-80. 

X  Porter,  Q.  3960-7 ;  Baron  du  auzeau  de  Cl^rant,  Q.  6631-6705 ;  Gorman, 
Q.  5819-23 ;  Forrester,  Q.  40.  212-18  ;  Olivelra,  Q.  1625-46. 

II  App.  No.  White,  Q.  1493.  1523;  Alanson  and  Smith,  Q.  5930-8.  5971- 
80  J  Tuke,  Q.  943-57  ;  Shaw,  Q.  1170.  1212. 
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witnesses,  and  appears  to  prevail  in  the  trade.*  On  the  whole,  howeyer, 
your  Committee  mcline  to  the  view  taken  hy  Mr.  Porter,  who  thinks,  that 
to  remove  the  possibility  of  complaint  from  any  quarter,  drawback  should 
be  liberally  awarded  to  the  full  amount  of  stocks  in  hand  at  the  time  of 
taking  them.  According  to  all  probabiUty  ths  amount  so  to  be  refunded 
will  not  be  a  milhon  sterling,  nor  very  greatly  exceed  one-half  of  that 
estimate.  By  means  of  Exchequer  Bills  or  debentures  it  may  be  repaid  in 
instalments,  spreading  over  a  sereies  of  years,  and  with  httle  sensible  loss 
to  any  one  year's  revenue.  It  has  been  stated  to  your  Committee  by  most 
of  the  witnesses  last  cited,  that  in  the  event  of  the  proposed  reduction 
taking  place  there  would  be  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  trade 
to  forego  all  right  to  drawback  on  re-exportation  or  otherwise,  for  the 
future,  on  the  ground,  that  with  so  low  a  duty,  it  would  be  no  longer 
worth  their  while  to  take  the  trouble  to  make  and  prove  their  claim  to  it. 
The  rehef  to  the  Customs  department  in  that  case  would  be  not  incon- 
siderable.f 

Many  malpractices  in  the  sophistication  and  misdescription  of  wines 
have  been  ascertained  to  exist,  and  yoiur  Committee  are  strongly  inchned 
to  attribute  their  prevalence  to  the  existing  high  rate  of  duty,  which 
operates  as  a  direct  premium  to  fraud,  with  a  view  to  profits.  Some  of 
them  have  been  already  alluded  to  in  this  Report.  Others,  i^ain,  are 
openly  carried  on  under  the  eye  of  the  officers  of  dock  companies,  and  of 
the  Custom-house ;  and  **  the  vatting  system,"  as  it  is  called,  has  fallen 
into  disrepute  because  of  the  covert  it  affords  to  such.  Under  the  vatting 
system,  wines  of  the  same  country  and  character  may  be  blended  together 
in  the  dock  vats  for  home  consumption ;  but  wines  of  different  countries 
or  characters,  e.  g..  Port  and  Marsala,  or  Port  and  Pontac,  are  by  law  not 
allowed  to  be  blended  except  for  re-exportation.  Your  Committee  can 
see  no  reason  why  a  practice  admitted  to  be  fraudulent  should  be  allowed 
to  be  practised  upon  the  foreigner.  And  in  many  cases,  after  all,  it  is  not 
even  the  foreigner  that  is  so  defrauded,  but  the  British  consumer  himself. 
The  wines  thus  blended  are  frequently  sent  no  further  than  the  Channel 
Islands,  a  foreign  country  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  and  by  the  same 
vessel,  within  the  fortnight,  re-imported  into  this  country  under  the  as- 
sumed name  of  some  specific  wine,  or,  if  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities  be 
apprehended,  under  the  generic  term  of  "  unenumerated." 

Your  Committee  observe  that  the  early  legislation  on  this  subject  made 
no  distinction  whatever  between  wines  entered  for  home  consumption  or 
for  foreign  export.  The  Act  of  the  12  Car.  c.  25,  punished  the  blending 
of  French  wines  with  German  or  Peninsular  wines,  in  either  case,  with  one 
and  the  same  penalty  of  100/.  for  every  such  offence.  It  may  be  not  un- 
worthy of  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  inquire  whether  the  principle  of 
the  Act  of  Charles  is  not  the  sound  basis  on  which  to  legislate.  The  per- 
nicious consequences  of  such  a  system  cannot  but  be  prejudicial  to  revenue. 
On  the  one  hand,  consumption  is  checked  by  the  distaste  thus  engendered. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  false  and  vicious  taste  is  produced,  to  gratify  which 
further  adulterations  are  practised  in  the  dealer's  cellar.  In  either  case 
the  revenue  must  suffer  very  largely ;  and  in  this  opinion  your  Committee 
are  supported  by  the  authority  of  some  of  their  most  experienced  witnesses.^ 

*  Porter,  Q.  3831-69. 

t  Robson,  Cole,  Wright,  and  Ridley,  Q.  4136.  4443.  4481-3 ;  Porter,  Q.  3765, 
6;  Trower,  Q.  1717-29. 

t  Porter,  Q.  3767-70 ;  SandeU,  Q.  4544.  4603 ;  Redding,  Q.  5210-38  ;  Dover 
Q  4955.  5014. 
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It  also  appears  tliat,  quite  independently  of  the  fraudulent  home  manufac* 
ture  of  wines,  there  is  now  a  very  considerable  trade  in  British  imitations 
of  foreign  wines,  carried  on  in  London  by  parties  honestly  and  openly 
avowine  their  manufacture,  and  selling  the  produce  under  the  names  of 
*•  British  Ports,"  "  British  Sherries,"  and  "  British  Champagnes."*  Some 
highly  respectable  houses  are  embarked  in  this  trade ;  and  one  of  them  is 
stated  to  have  on  hand  at  this  moment  500,000  gallons  of  such  wine,  valued 
at  5s,  per  gallon.  Two  gentlemen  connected  with  the  trade,  who  have 
been  examined  before  your  Committee,  state  that  the  annual  produce  of 
this  manufacture  throughout  England  is  600,000  gallons;  an  estimate 
which  another  witness  supposes  to  be  below  the  true  amoimt.  They  have 
also  stated  that  the  demand  for  these  fictitious  wines  has  been  engendered 
solely  by  the  high  price  of  genuine  wines  imder  the  present  duty ;  and  that 
if  it  were  to  be  reduced  to  Is.  per  gallon  "  they  would  be  practically  ruined. 
The  great  stimulus  given  to  production  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Con- 
tinent would  cause  wine  to  be  imported  that  had  never  before  been  known 
here.  Reviewing  aU  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  your  Committee  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  reduction  of  import  duty  on  wines  to  Is.  per 
gallon  will  be  of  great  public  advantage,  and,  far  from  impairing,  wOl  ulti- 
mately miprove,  the  revenue.  We  have  redded  wine  in  its  true  aspect, 
as  a  necessary,  not  as  a  luxury,  of  life ;  and  in  that  point  of  view  we  think 
that  to  propose  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  that  which  we  recommend,  would 
be  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  principle  on  which  the  present  tariff  on 
articles  of  general  consumption  is  basea.  Experience,  m  like  manner, 
leads  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  rates  of  duty  have  been  changed  not 
less  than  22  times  since  the  era  of  Mr.  Pitt.  But  not  in  one  instance  has 
the  experiment  been  tried  of  reducing  them  to  their  lowest  amount ;  and 
the  result  has  been  continual  disappointment.  In  British  India,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  witnessed  in  our  own  days  the  results  of  the  two-fold 
experiment,  of  an  enhancement  and  a  reduction  of  duty.f  Down  to  1848 
wines  imported  into  India  paid  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  1 0  per  cent.  In  that 
year  the  duty  was  made  uniform,  and  fixed  at  2s.  per  gallon.  The  effect 
of  the  change  was  to  enhance  the  duties  payable  on  the  low  or  average 
priced  wines,  and  to  reduce  the  duties  payable  on  the  costlier  sorts.  The 
result  has  been  a  remarkable  decrease  m  the  consumption  of  enumerated 
wines,  the  costlier  wines  only  excepted,  and  as  remarkable  an  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  the  latter.  For  the  five  years  ending  with  June,  184«S 
,  the  total  value  was  j^  1,1 64,875 ;  for  the  five  years  ending  with  June,  1850, 
it  was  only  ^710,635 ;  showing  a  general  difference  in  favour  of  the  for- 
mer period  over  the  latter  of  iB454,239.  If  our  proposed  reduction  be 
adopted,  greater  facihties  ought  to  be  granted  for  the  vending  and  circula- 
tion of  wine  in  this  country. t  We  think  that  all  distinction  between 
wholesale  and  retail  licences  ought  to  be  swept  away ;  that  any  house- 
holder of  character  shotQd  be  entitled  to  obtain  a  licence  for  the  sale  of 
wines  to  be  consumed  on  his  premises,  upon  application  to  the  Excise,  and 
proof  of  his  respectability ;  and  that  upon  such  licences  no  higher  fee  than 
the  two  guineas  now  paid  by  retailers  ought  to  be  exacted.  Unless  facilities 
are  given  to  circulation,  the  reduction  of  duty  will  lose  much  of  its  ad- 
vantage for  the  public  and  also  for  the  revenue. 

*  Walker  and  Frith,  Q.  5626-45.  5688-95  ;  Barnes,  Q.  6393>8.  6621-8, 

t  Scott,  M.P.,  Q.  5987.  6006. 

t  Porter,  Q.  3819-28 ;  Take,  R.  959-63. 
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In  conclusion,  your  Committee  wouM  earnestly  suggest  to  your  Hon- 
ourable House  the  pressing  importance  of  an  immediate  and  a  final  arrange- 
ment. We  found  the  wine  trade  in  a  very  depressed  condition  when  we 
commenced  our  inquiry.  The  agitation  of  so  essential  a  question  as  that 
of  the  wine  duties  was  not  unlikely  to  add  to  the  depression  of  that  trade ; 
and  we  are  informed,  by  one  witness  of  authority,*  that  it  has  already  pro- 
duced that  effect.  The  interests  of  those  engaged  in  It  are  entitled  to  con- 
sideration, and  the  state  of  uncertainty  and  doubt  in  which  they  are  placed^ 
as  to  the  ultimate  intentions  of  Parliament,  must  be  prejudicial  to  those 
interests.  Ihey  look  for  the  decision  of  your  Honourable  House  with 
deep  anxiety ;  and  in  the  earnest  hope  that  whatever  its  nature  in  other 
respects  may  be,  it  may  prove  at  least  a  speedy  and  a  lasting  settlement. 

*  Bushel,  Q.  5873-8. 
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MINUTE  ON  THE  ANCIENT  WINE  DIJTIESu 

PBBPASED  BY  T.  C.  AIT&TSY,  BSQ^ 

Chairman  of  the  CkmmUtee  on  the  Wine  Duties. 


In  oaiiq>Iiance  witb  an  wderof  the  Committee  I  Itfnre|)rq[M»edtlie  sab- 
joined  " Statement  oi  the  rates  of  duty  on  the  importation  (twines  into 
England,  between  the  years  1660  and  1786-7/'  I  have  thought  it  ri^ht 
to  add  a  column  of  reference  to  the  various  Acts  oi  Parliament,  which 
have  been  nw  guide  in  the  course  of  the  compilation.  The  Committee 
should  be  inmrmed,  thatbefwe  Mr.  Pitt's  Customs*  Act,  which  was  passed 
in  17B7>  it  had  never  been  attempted  to  consolidate  into  (me  enactment 
the  fiscal  regulations  of  this  country,  in  general,  or  those  in  particular 
which  related  to  wines.  Whenever  it  was  tho¥ight  de^rable  to  make 
changes,  an  Act  was  passed  accordingly,  but  it  was  limited  to  the  imme- 
diate  purpose,  and  the  old  Acts  were  retained  on  the  statute-book.  Every 
new  Act  for  tonnage  and  poimdase  was  framed  with  e3q>ress  words  of  re- 
ference to  the  first  oi  the  period  (12  Car.  2.  c.  4),  and  the  new  subsidy  was 
so  granted,  as  to  be  not  a  substitution  or  compensation  for,  but  an  addition 
to  the  old.  The  confusion  and  intricacy  inherent  in  sudi  a^stem  may 
best  be  understood  by  the  following  enumeration  oi  all  the  WW  Duties, 
Acts  which  were  in  f(»ce  until  1786-7>  and  were  then  repealed  in  order  to 
make  way  fw  the  plan  oi  Mr.  Pitt.  Those  oi  them  which  had  been  in 
force  since  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  were  "  the  Old  Subsidy,''  or 
** Subsidy  Inwards;"  "the  Petty  Custom,"  or  "Aliens'  Duty;"  the  Ad- 
ditional Duty;"  "the  One  per  Cent.  Inwards;"  and  "the  Coinage 
Duty."  To  these  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  was  added  "  the  Im- 
post on  Wines  and  Vinegar."  In  the  following  reign,  "  the  Impost,  1690  ;'* 
"the  Impost  1692-3 ;'^ " the  Second  25  per  Cent,  on  French  Goods," 
and  "  the  New  or  further  Subsidy,"  were  superadded.  Under  Queen  Anne 
there  were  "the  One-third  Subsidy,"  and  "the  Two-thirds  Subsidy." 
"The  Several  Additional  Wine  Duties"  Act  dates  from  the  reign  of 
George  the  Second.  In  the  early  part  of  that  of  George  the  Third,  five 
successive  surcharges  had  been  made  to  the  same  duties;  all  which,  to- 
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gether  with  those  of  George  the  Second,  were  repealed  in  1786,  to  make 
way  for  another  grand  supplemental  impost.  In  the  following  year  that 
impost  was  in  its  turn  repealed,  on  Mr.  Pitt's  tariff  receiving  the  sanction 
of  Parliament.  In  the  table  of  Acts  I  have  taken  care  to  specify  those 
.  which  were  suffered  to  expire.  There  are  but  two.  In  ever^  other  in- 
stance the  subsidy  sooner  or  later  became  mortgaged  to  the  public  creditor, 
(a  practice  which  began  with  the  Revolution,  and  upon  the  accession  of 
George  the  First  was  already  universal) ;  and  conse(}uently,  even  where 
the  immediate  occasion  had  passed  away,  yet  the  contmuance  of  the  sub- 
sidy itself  became  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  an  obligation  of  the  public 
faith.  I  have  not  included  the  "  Acts  for  prohibitine  all  trade  and  com- 
merce with  France."  They  are  the  1  "Will.  &  M.  c.  34,  and  3  and  4  Anne, 
c.  12.  The  former  was  passed  in  1688,  and  limited  to  three  years ;  the 
latter  was  passed  in  1704,  and  declared  to  be  in  force  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war.  The  preambles  of  the  two  Acts  are  precisely  the  same. 
They  recite  that  ''it  hath  been  foimdbylong  experience  that  the  im- 
porting of  French  wines,  vinegar,  brandy,  &c.,  and  other  commodities  of 
the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  France,  or  of  the  territories  or 
dominions  ot  the  French  King,  hath  much  exhausted  the  treasure  of  this 
nation,  lessened  the  value  of  the  native  commodities  and  manufactures 
thereof,  and  greatly  impoverished  the  English  artificers  and  handicrafts, 
and  caused  great  detriment  to  this  kingdom  in  general.*'  The  importa- 
tion from  abroad,  and  the  vending  at  home  of  such  wines,  &c.,  is  conse- 
quently forbidden  under  pains  of  rorfeiture  and  fine ;  and  the  first  Act  goes 
so  far  as  to  declare  the  offence  to  be  ''  a  common  nuisance."  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  prohibition  was  quite  effectual,  or  the  experiment  quite 
successM  even  during  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  it  stated  in 
1690,  by  the  Act  of  2  W.  &  M.,  sess.  2,  c.  14,  that,  "  notwithstanding 
the  former  Act,  diverse  of  the  said  goods,  commodities,  and  manufactures 
taken,  or  pretended  to  be  taken  as  prizes,  have  been  imported,  but  not 
staved,  spilt,  burnt,  or  destroyed  according  to  the  provision  of  the  said 
Act."  And  by  the  9  Anne,  c.  8,  which  was  passed  m  1710  for  repealing 
the  second  of  the  two  prohibitory  statutes,  it  is  explicitly  confessed  that 
"  it  hath  been  by  experience  found  that  the  prohibition  of  French  wines 
to  be  imported  into  this  Rin^om  or  Ireland,  is  injurious  to  your  Majesty's 
revenue,  and  many  ways  prejudicial  to  your  subjects."  Yet  the  war  with 
France  was  then  raging.  Although  the  order  of  the  Committee  is  con- 
fined by  its  terms  to  England,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  from 
the  year  1707,  Scotland  became  subject  to  the  English  Customs,  by  the 
express  stipulations  of  the  16th  article  of  the  Union.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  Customs'  duties  on  wines,  which  are  noted  in  the  table,  there 
were  others  of  a  special  nature,  to  which  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  re- 
serve a  separate  consideration  in  this  place.  The  Committee  are  neverthe- 
less to  understand  that  the  whole  of  these  were  levied  in  addition  to  those 
contained  in  the  table. 

1.  Prisage  of  Wines, — ^This  was  an  ancient  hereditary  duty,  received  by 
the  Crown,  from  English-bom  merchants ; — ^the  merchants  of  London  (if 
freemen  and  housekeepers,  and  paying  scot  and  lot),  and  those  of  South- 
ampton, the  Cinque  Ports,  and  Chester  excepted.  It  entitled  the  king  to 
two  tuns  of  wine  out  of  every  ship  importins  20  tuns  or  upwards ;  one  tun 
to  be  taken  from  before  the  mast,  and  one  from  abaft.  If  the  ship  carried 
but  10  tuns,  then  only  one  tun  was  to  be  taken :  if  less,  nothing  at  all  was 
elaimable,  imless  there  were  evidence  of  fraud ;  and  it  was  held  that  where 
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only  nine  tirns  and  a  half  were  aboard,  tliat  was  apparent  evidence  of  bucIi 
fraud,  and  the  king  was  entitled  to  a  tun.  This  auty,  unlike  the  customs 
imposed  by  statute,  was  payable  not  merely  upon  the  home  entries  but 
also  on  the  breaking  of  bulk.  (Hanger's  Case,  Moore,  833 ;  Calthorpe, 
24;  3  Bulstr.  1.  Tlie  Attorney-General  v.  Hart  and  Sir  William  Wdler 
[in  1679];  Cunningh.  7;  Hard.  477;  1  Hen.  8,  c.  6;  2  &  3  Edw.  6, 
c.  22;  Yelverton,  200;  and  Hard.  362.) 

2.  Butlerage  of  Wines. — ^This  was  also  an  ancient  common  law  duty 
hereditary  in  the  Crown,  to  which  merchant-strangers  alone  were  liable, 
as  they  were  not  liable  to  prisage.  It  consisted  of  a  rate  of  2s.  per  tim  on 
importation,  payable  to  the  king's  butler ;  whence  its  name.  (Cunningh. 
7;  1  Hen.  8,  c.  6;  2  &  3  Edw.  6,  c.  22.) 

3.  The  One  per  cent.  Inwards  already  mentioned. — This  was  a  duty  of 
one  per  cent,  on  aU  wines  imported  from  any  place  in  the  Mediterranean, 
beyond  Malaga,  in  vessels  of  insufficient  burtnen  or  anuament.  It  was 
imposed  by  the  Act  of  the  13  &  14  Car.  2,  c.  11. 

These  three  duties  were  repealed  in  1787»  and  so  were  the  whole  of  those 
in  the  table,  excepting  the  trifling  Port  of  London  duty  imposed  by  the 
6  &  6  Will,  and  M.  c.  10.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  "one  per 
cent,  inwards,^'  none  of  the  foregoing  rates,  nor  of  those  in  the  table, 
were  of  the  ad  valorem  class.  They  were,  however,  differential  duties,  the 
rates  varying  according  to  the  nationaUty  of  the  carrying  vessel  and  the 
coimtry  of  growth.  1^  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  frauds  to  which  so 
complex  a  system  obviously  would  give  rise,  it  was  enacted  by  the  12  Car. 
2,  c.  25  (s.  11),  that  "no  merchant,  vintner,  wine  cooper,  or  other  person 
selling  or  retailing^any  wine,  should  mingle  or  utter  any  Spanish  wines 
mingled  with  any  French  wine  or  Rhenish  wine,  cider,  perry,  noney,  sugar, 
sirops  of  sugar,  molasses,  or  any  other  sirops  whatsoever.''  The  uke  pro- 
hibition was  imposed  on  the  blending  of  French  with  Rhenish  and  Spanish 
wines,  or  of  Rhenish  wines  with  French  and  Spanish.  The  penalty  of 
i^lOO  was  imposed  for  every  such  offence. 

Down  to  1788  the  statutory  classification  of  wines  was  as  follows:*- 
1.  French ;  2.  Madeiras,  and  wines  of  Portugal;  3.  Rhenish,  German,  and 
Hungarian  wines ;  and,  4.  Muscadels,  Malmsevs,  Cutes,  or  Cuts,  Tents, 
AUcants,  Bastards,  Sacks,  Canaries,  Malligoes  (Malagas),  Romneys,  Hol- 
locks,  and  other  sweet  wines  of  the  Licvant,  and  Spain,  and  unenumerated 
wines  (12  Car.  2,  c.  4 ;  1  Anne  c.  6  [s.  31]  ;  22  Geo.  3,  c.  78).  In  1788 
the  Legislature  added  to  the  above  fotur  classes  a  fifth,  headed  "  all  other 
wines/"  (28  Geo.  3,  c.  33,)  and  rated  them  thus :  in  London,  at  £29  4s.  if 
of  British,  and  <i^33  12s.  per  tun  if  of  foreign  shipment ;  and  in  the  outports 
at  £25  4s.  British,  and  £2^  8s.  foreign  shipment. 

The  gallon  was  defined  to  be  a  cylinder  of  even  bottom,  having  seven 
inches  in  diameter  throughout,  and  beins  six  inches  deep  inside  from  top 
to  bottom ;  or  else  a  vessel  containing  ^1  cubic  inches.  63  such  gallons 
made  a  hogshead ;  126  a  pipe  or  butt ;  and  252  a  tun  (6  Anne,  c.  27,  s.  22). 
All  that  this  Act  did  was  to  define  an^.  declare  the  measure  of  the  gallon, — 
the  unit  of  the  calculation;  for  the  capacity  of  the  pipe  or  butt  and  tun 
was  already  established  by  several  ancient  Acts  of  Parliament  (1  Rich.  3, 
c.  13 ;  7  Hen.  7,  c.  7 ;  28  Hen.  8,  c.  14,  s.  5).  The  "  awme,"  by  which 
Xibrman  wines  were  measured,  contained  40  gallons  in  England,  35  in 
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Antwerp,  and  50  in  Dordrecht  (See  Jacob's  Law  Diet.  tit.  Awme).    I  have 
followed  the  English  computation. 

With  respect  to  drawback,  it  was  enacted  by  the  12  Car.  2,  c.  4  (the  first 
Subsidy  Act),  that  the  "  additional  duty  "  (but  not  the  old  tonnage)  should 
be  repaid  upon  re-exportation  within  12  months  after  importation.  I  find 
nothing  as  to  drawback  upon  reduction  of  duties  until  the  time  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  when,  upon  the  rep^  of  the  old  Subsidy  and  other  Acts  imposing 
duties  on  wines,  and  in  the  same  session  of  1/87,  an  Act  was  passed  for 
giving  drawbacks  upon  stocks  on  hand  between  the  9th  and  15th  May, 
1787*  in  respect  of  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  duty.  By  that  Act  (27 
Geo.  3,  c.  31),  ;£49  Os.  4d.  a  tun  in  London,  or  M8  178.  3d.  in  the  out-^ 
ports,  were  allowed  on  all  French  wines ;  and  j£l4  9s,  lOd.  in  London,  or 
j£\2  18s.  8d.  in  the  outoorts,  upon  wines  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  No 
drawback  was  granted  in  favour  of  the  wines  of  any  odier  countries. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


•  CoNSiDERABLB  attention  has  been  lately  drawn  to  the  history 
and  present  condition  of  the  Wine  Trade  in  Britain,  and  more 
particularly  since  the  discussion  in  Parliament,  which,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  soon  be  renewed,  on  the  proposed  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  wine. 

"We  are  fortunate  in  baring  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
not  only  of  rare  ability,  but  of  truly  enlightened  views.  It  is  be- 
lieved, and,  indeed,  his  speech  on  the  subject  showed,  that  he  is 
fully  sensible  of  the  social  and  international  advantages  of  open- 
ing up  the  wine  trade,  and  that  he  would  welcome  the  most 
absolute  demonstration  of  its  financial  safety,  and  the  strongest 
expression  of  the  public  desire  for  it. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  over-rate  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject. It  far  exceeds  any  public  estimate  which  appears  as  yet  to 
have  been  formed.  The  trade  in  wine  has  been  so  long  crushed 
by  oppressive  duties,  and  the  taste  for  wine  as  a  common  article 
of  life  so  nearly  extinguished  by  long  disuse,  that  the  many  ad- 
vantages of  cheap  wine  have  become  almost  forgotten. 

Independently  of  special,  and  perhaps  paramount  reasons  for 
immediate  reform  of  the  existing  system  ;  its  prolonged  continu- 
ance would  be  a  violation  of  those  principles  of  Free-trade  which 
are  now  so  happily  established. 

No  interest,  it  may  be  assumed,  can  with  any  propriety  be 
urged  against  a  great  reduction  of  the  wine  duties — excepting 
indeed  that  of  the  revenue.  But  it  seems  almost  demonstrable 
that  the  change  will  not  only  not  injure,  but  improve  the  revenue, 
especially  if  the  duty  be  made  so  low  as  to  make  common  wine 
cheap  to  common  people. 

Finding  the  subject  to  be  less  understood  than  it  deserves, 
and  believing  that  some  service  might  be  done  to  a  good  cause  by 
reprinting  portions  of  late  works  in  which  I  have  found  much 
valuable  and  interesting  information,  I  am  enabled,  by  consent  of 
the  writers,  to  subjoin  several  letters  published  in  the  "  Times" 
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within  the  last  three  jean,  bjr  Mr  Shaw,  an  eminent  wine-mer- 
chant  in  London  ;  and  some  extracts  from  a  late  pamphlet  bj  Mr 
Whitmore,  the  earlj  and  able  friend  of  Free-trade. 

In  these  excellent  papers  will  be  found,  in  rarions  forms, 
many  facts  and  arguments  in  farour  of  a  great  reduction  of  the 
wine  duties ;  but  I  deem  it  right  to  say,  that  mj  chief  object,  in 
this  introductory  notice,  is  earnestly  to  solicit  attention  to  the 
argument  in  favour  of  this  measure,  from  its  bearing  on  our  na- 
tional sin  and  shame  of  drunkenness. 

That  the  people  of  this  country  are  superior,  morallj  or  physi- 
cally, to  their  ancestors  or  their  neighbours,  are  theories  flattering 
to  national  yanity,  or  conceit  of  modern  progress,  but  not  sup- 
ported by  inquiry  or  experience. 

We  have  daily  and  alarming  statements  of  the  frightful  de- 
gradation and  misery  of  the  working  classes,  especially  in  our 
towns.  There  is  erery  reason  to  fear  that  these  erils  are  increas- 
ing. We  hare  abundant  eridence  of  growing  experience  in  evil, 
of  less  resistance  to  it,  less  self-respect,  more  recklessness  of  all 
but  the  present  moment,  and  (at  the  root  of  all),  of  more  imgod- 
liness. 

These  things  are  undeniable,  and  surely  they  call  not  only  for 
humiliation  and  prayer,  but  for  earnest  consideration  and  united 
exertion. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  one  chief  cause  of  these  im- 
mense social  evils,  is  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits.  No  statement 
can  represent  the  ravages  of  this  poison — they  penetrate  into  the 
very  sap  of  health,  and  life,  and  society,  and  escape  from  the 
province  of  statistics. 

And  I  appeal  to  those  who  are  surrounded  by  the  ruins  it 
has  made,  whether  it  can  be  denied  that,  by  long  continuance  of 
its  effects,  and,  doubtless,  by  their  hereditary  accumulation,  it  is 
bringing  a  fine  people  to  an  untimely  decay. 

It  was  a  great  error  to  make  beer  or  wine  dear — ^thence  the 
abuse  of  spirits  with  all  its  effects.  The  best  earthly  remedy  is 
to  make  both  cheap.  This  is  no  new  doctrine,  for  Adam  Smith 
says — "  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that,  if  we  consult  experience, 
the  cheapness  of  wine  seems  to  be  a  cause,  not  of  drunkenness, 
but  of  sobriety." 

On  the  Continent,  where  wine  is  cheap,  as  in  France,  and 
where  the  quantity  drunk  seems  to  us  quite  enormous,  and  where 
spirits  are  better  and  cheaper  than  ours,  drunkenness  is  hardly 
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known.  This  difference  is  not  flattering  to  us,  but  is  easily  ex- 
plained. Nothing  is  more  wholesome  and  invigorating  than  light 
wine  in  its  natural  state.  Those  who,  using  it  freely  at  meals, 
restore  without  orer-exciting  the  frame,  are  strangers  to  that 
languor  of  habit  which  is  often  a  cause  and  is  always  the  effect 
of  dram-drinking,  and  for  which,  when  once  confirmed,  nothing 
but  spirits  can  afford  even  a  temporary  relief.  Yet,  even  in 
France,  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  wine  is  the  same  as  with 
us :  the  people  are  driven,  in  some  degree,  to  the  use  of  spirits. 
On  this  account,  petitions  were  addressed  last  year  to  the  munici- 
pal authorities  of  several  towns,  praying  for  a  reduction  of  the 
entry  duty  on  wine. 

The  desperate  abuse  of  spirits,  caused  by  our  long  and  un- 
natural restrictions  on  wholesome  liquors,  formerly  in  common 
use,  has  led  to  many  but  ineffectual  efforts  after  reform.  Some 
practical  good  may  have  been  effected  by  associations  on  the 
principle  of  total  abstinence  from  all  fermented  liquors ;  but  it 
implies  no  denial  of  their  merits,  to  question  the  safety  of  a  prin- 
ciple so  sweeping,  or  to  express  a  firm  confidence  that,  if  wine 
were  made  accessible  to  all  classes  in  this  country,  temperance 
societies  would  soon  be  superfluous.  For  when  the  frugal  meal 
of  our  humble  labourer  and  artizan  is  cheered  (as  elsewhere)  by  a 
wholesome  and  invigorating  beverage,  drunkenness  will  gradually 
disappear. 

A  serious  consideration  is  the  importance  of  wine  to  the  sick 
poor.  For  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  diseases  of  weakness — 
to  which,  from  hard  toil  and  spare  diet,  our  labouring  classes  are 
subject — no  remedy  is  comparable  to  light  wholesome  wine.  But 
the  law,  as  it  stands,  puts  it  beyond  their  reach. 

A.  I.  ROBERTSON. 

Altitasriah, 
Intebness,  3d  January  1854. 

P.S. — Since  the  above,  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  communi- 
cation from  a  medical  friend  of  high  authority  in  London,  which, 
as  a  most  valuable  addition,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  subjoin. 

It  may  be  right  to  refer  to  the  sad  abuse  of  ardent  spirits  in 
Sweden,  which,  from  the  prominent  place  given  to  the  subject 
in  the  King's  Speech,  has  lately  attracted  much  notice.  Some 
exaggeration,  it  is  believed,  has  affected  the  public  statements  of 
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the  quantitj  of  spirits  drunk  in  that  eountrj.  But,  conclusions 
adyerse  to  the  arguments  here  maintained  hare,  in  some  quarters, 
heen  founded  on  the  hastj  assumption  that  wine  was  cheap  in 
Sweden.  I  am  enahled  to  a£Brm  the  contrary.  The  duty  on  wine 
there  is  enormous. 

It  appears  that  the  manufacture  and  consumption  of  spirits 
hare  heen  increased  to  a  disastrous  extent  in  Sweden  hy  the  same 
causes  as  have  acted  here ;  and,  douhtless,  the  remedy  to  which 
the  King  of  Sweden  adrerts  as  unavoidahle  will  turn  out  to  be 
the  same  as  I  trust  our  own  Goyemment  will  haye  the  wisdom 
and  the  strength  to  adopt 


NOTE  BY   MR    SHAW. 

As  it  has  been  represented  to  me  that  the  repubUeation  of  the  ae- 
eompanying  letters,  and  their  distribution  in  a  cheap  form,  might  promote 
the  cause  of  Rdigion,  Temperance,  Commerce,  and  Peace,  I  haye  felt 
much  pleased,  as  well  as  gratified,  in  giving  my  ccmsent. 

The  only  remark  I  shall  now  offer  is,  that  although  it  is  generally  stated 
that  I  have  been  advocating  the  superiority  and  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  French  Wines,  it  will  nowhere  be  found  that  I  have  said  a  word  more 
in  favour  of  those  of  France  than  of  Spain  or  Portugal. 

The  fermented  juice  of  the  grape  varies  in  each  of  those  countries  ac- 
cording to  locality,  temperature,  the  vine,  and  various  other  circumstances, 
but  especially  does  it  depend  on  whether,  besides  the  natural  alcohol  con- 
tained more  or  less  in  every  wine,  other  spirit  has  been  added,  and  in  what 
proportions.  Port  and  Sherry,  grown  in  districts  extending  a  few  miles 
on  the  banks  of  the  Douro,  and  near  Xerez,  seem  generally  to  be  considered 
the  only  kinds  produced  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  and,  owing  to  their  being 
invariably  fortified  with  brandy,  the  very  erroneous  idea  prevails  that  the 
wines  of  those  countries  are  naturally  strong  and  intoxicating,  but  the 
south  of  France  produces  many  kinds  equally  full  bodied,  and  which  similar 
additions  of  spirit  would  render  equally  powerful. 

T.  O.  S. 

LoviMK,  65  Did  Broad  Strbbt, 
Uth  2><etfml>er  ISM. 
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LETTERS 

oir 

THE    WINE    TRADE, 

AND 

ITS  HISTORY, 

By  THOMAS  GEORGE  SHAW,  Esq. 


NOTE   PREFIXED   TO   A   FORMER   REPUBLICATION. 


London,  2l0th  Feb.  1861. 

TnB  following  letters,  which  appeared  in  the  "  City  Article" 
of  the  "  Times,"  having  attracted  some  attention,  I  hare  heen  re- 
quested to  publish  them  in  a  connected  form,  to  enable  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  seriously  important  question  of  the  Wine 
Duties,  to  trace  the  argument  employed  lo  prove  the  injurious 
consequences — moral,  political,  and  financial — which  have  resulted 
from  the  course  so  long  pursued. 

While  fully  admitting  that  there  are  more  pressing  (and  cer- 
tainly more  popular)  claims  than  can  be  brought  forward  in  favour 
of  wine,  any  one  carefully  perusing  these  letters  must  become  con- 
vinced of  the  correctness  of  Mr  Pitt's  remarks,  when,  in  1786,  he 
reduced  the  duty  on  French  wine  from  9s.  2d.  to  4s.  lOd.,  and  on 
others  from  4s.  lOd.  to  3s.  Id.  per  gallon,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  the  consumption,  which  had  averaged  3,350,130  gallons, 
from  1784  to  1786,  rose  to  5,742,660  gallons  from  1788  to  17^0, 
showing  an  increase  of  2,392,530  gallons,  and  £88,556  of  re- 
venue.    Mr  Pitt's  words  were  : — 

"  A  reduction  of  the  duty  would  increase  the  consumption  of 
wines,  and  in  return,  afford  an  opportunity  of  circulating  our  va- 
rious fabrics,  in  which  the  industry,  the  capital,  the  navigation  of 
the  country  are  employed ;  and  of  disposing  of  our  woollens,  our 
cottons,  our  hardware,  and  also  of  improving  our  revenue."  Be- 
sides the  statistics  attached  to  these  letters,  there  is  now  also  ap- 
pended a  tabular  statement,  giving  a  succinct  epitome  of  the  trade 
in  wine  since  the  year  1786,  showing  the  number  of  gallons  of 
each  kind,  the  proportion  which  each  bore  to  the  whole,  at  the 
respective  periods,  the  various  rates  of  duty,  and  the  total  annual 
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consumption  and  revenue.  It  is  right,  bowerer,  to  mention,  that 
as  there  is  great  confusion  and  discrepancy  in  the  financial  ac- 
counts, until  the  year  1821,  and  especially  at  the  earlier  periods, 
those  statements  cannot  be  entirely  relied  upon  previous  to  that 
date  ;  but  much  labour  and  research  have  been  applied  to  render 
the  whole  as  correct  as  possible. 

On  comparing  our  supplies  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  with 
those  from  France,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  owing  to  the 
want  of  internal  communications  in  the  former  countries,  we  are 
virtually  precluded  from  receiving  any  but  the  produce  of  the 
limited  localities  having  easy  access  to  the  sea,  and  are  thus 
almost  ignorant  of  the  numerous  fine  growths,  such  as  the  delicious 
Val  de  Penas,  and  others,  with  which  both  abound.  France,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  her  canals  and  roads,  can  send  to  the  coast 
from  all  parts  of  her  vast  wine-growing  districts. 

In  offering  these  remarks  upon  wine,  it  seems  not  out  of  place 
to  refer  to  the  trade  in  spirits,  and  the  following  statement,  show- 
ing the  variety  of  rates  in  the  same  kingdom,  is  such  a  picture  of 
absurd  legislation,  that  nothing  but  "  official  fact"  could  make  it 
be  believed.  Of  course  the  consequence  is,  mixing,  adulterations, 
smuggling,  illicit  distillation,  drunkenness,  to  an  extent  unknown 
elsewhere,  and  innumerable  Customs'  and  Excisemen. 

Consumption,  and  Rates  of  Duty  upon  all  kinds  of  Spirits  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  1849. 


Colonial 

Guernsey  &  Jersey 

Brandy  

Hollands 

Foreign  Liqueurs 


England.                  Scotland. 

Ireland. 

8,  d,                  s.    d. 

s.  d. 

OaUons. 

r  gall.  7  10                  3    8 

2    8 

22,962,012 

„         8    2                  4    0 

3    0 

3,039,862 

„         9    0                   4  10 

3    6 

30,838 

„    England,  Scotland^  &  Ireland, 

15    0 

2,187,358 

99                    99                      99                           99 

15    0 

26,917 

99                    W                       99                           >» 

30    4 

Quantity  not 
stated. 

28,246,987 


It  is  here  shown  that  the  consumption  was  28,246,987  gallons, 
yielding  a  revenue  of  £8,557.399.  If  this  is  divided  among  the 
whole  population,  it  gives  about  one  gallon  to  erery  man,  woman, 
and  child,  but  taking  only  the  adult  males,  the  proportions  used  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  (exclusive  of  all  that  is  smuggled, 
and  illegally  made),  proves  that  an  Englishman  drank,  in  that  year, 
2 J  gallons,  an  Irishman  3^  gallons,  and  a  Scotchman  11  gallons. 

As  to  the  effect  which  the  general  use  of  wine  might  have, 
in  displacing  that  of  spirits,  I  shall  only  observe  that,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  there  cannot  be  a  question,  and  that  even  financially 
considered,  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  revenue, 
and  various  collateral  benefits  resulting  from  the  change,  would 
greatly  more  than  counterbalance  any  loss  from  the  diminished 
use  of  spirits.  T.  G.  S. 
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REMARKS  RY  THE  "TIMES." 

The  following  letter  by  Mr  Shaw  on  the  condition  of  the 
"Wine  Trade,  in  connection  with  the  existing  rate  of  duty,  is  cal- 
culated to  support  the  prevailing  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  that  a  revision  of  the  question  cannot  be  much  longer 
delayed.  The  advocates  for  reduction  are  aware  that  there  are 
immediate  claims  for  the  removal  of  imposts  of  a  more  directly 
obnoxious  nature,  whenever  a  sufficient  surplus  of  revenue  shall 
admit  of  it ;  but  they  contend  that  while  the  present  Wine  Duties 
are  a  cause  of  much  moral  evil,  there  is  also  enough  to  demon- 
strate, as  far  as  such  a  point  can  be  demonstrated  by  reason  and 
experience,  that  the  desired  alteration  would  constitute  one  of 
the  most  direct  means  of  increasing  the  revenue  that  could  now 
be  discovered,  and  that  we  are,  in  fact,  suffering  unduly  from 
other  burdens,  because  we  have  never  sufficiently  developed  the 
means  of  raising  a  larger  income,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  ex- 
tending commerce,  which  might  be  found  in  this  direction : — 

**  London,  eth  November  1S50. 

*'Siii, — The  following  statistics,  based  upon  calculations 
which  may  be  referred  to  in  ''•  M'^CuUoch's  Dictionary,"  and  upon 
a  recent  Parliamentary  paper,  show  that  the  consumption  of  wine, 
with  a  population  of  29,000,000,  is  now  less  than  it  was  with 
14,500,000,  and  that  the  revenue  from  it  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  this  century,  averaged  £700,000  more  than  during  the 
last  thirty  years. 

"  The  consumption  last  year  was  6,251,862  gallons,  but  if 
it  had  gone  on  with  the  population,  it  would  now  have  been 
13,000,000;  and  if,  with  the  means  of  expenditure,  according 
to  the  rating  of  the  income-tax,  at  £21,500,000  in  1812,  and 
£57,000,000  in  1849,  it  should  be  23,000,000  gallons ;  and,  in- 
cluding Ireland,  about  30,000,000,  while  the  revenue  should  be 
about  £6,000,000,  instead  of  £  1,767,562. 

"  All  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  question  agree  that 
the  heavy  duties,  during  many  years,  and  even  now,  have  caused 
this  trade  to  remain  not  only  stationary,  but  even  to  retrograde  ; 
but  they  appear  to  be  ignorant  of,  or  to  overlook,  the  important 
fact,  that,  although  the  duty  on  a  pipe  of  Port  (which  has  long 
formed  the  great  proportion  of  the  wine  drunk  in  this  country)  is 
now  £33,  instead  of  £17  in  1788,  being  an  increase  of  £16  on 
the  pipe,  the  wine  itself  at  that  period  cost  about  £20,  and  now 
costs  double  and  treble  that  sum.  This  arises  from  the  tendency 
of  a  high  duty  to  encourage  the  import  of  artificially  priced  wines, 
and,  of  course,  has  the  same  effect  to  the  consumer  as  if  the 
duty  had  been  increased  in  those  proportions. 

"  It  is  within  the  recollection  of  many  that  the  usual  retail 
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price  of  the  finest  old  Port  was  a  guinea  a-dozen,  and  they  are 
prohahlj  correct  in  asserting  that  it  was  a  finer  and  maturer  wine 
than  is  now  generally  met  with.  Prices  raried  then  rery  little, 
and  the  power  of  bonding  not  existing,  only  wine  fit  for  bottling 
was  imported,  and,  as  the  amount  of  it  and  of  the  duty  was  com- 
paratively small,  wine-merchants  could  afford  to  keep  it  longer 
in  bottle,  and  others  could  more  easily  lay  in  large  quantities  to 
acquire  the  peculiar  qualities  which  time  alone  can  give  to  Port. 

"  Sherries  about  the  same  period  cost  from  £24  to  £40  per 
butt ;  now,  £60  is  a  usual  price,  and  even  £80  or  £100  is  often 
paid ;  but  there  being  no  restrictions  on  the  growth  or  sale  of 
Sherry,  as  there  is  on  Port,  Sherries,  at  least  wines  from  the 
Xerez  district,  are  imported  at  very  low  prices. 

"  It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  we  generally  pay 
twice  as  much  for  our  French  wines  as  the  Germans,  Belgians,  or 
Dutch,  simply  because  they  have  a  constant  and  large  demand  for 
the  cheap  wines  of  that  country,  and  purchase  the  produce  of 
whole  vineyards  in  the  state  of  grape,  or  just  fermented,  and 
charter  vessels  to  carry  it  to  their  own  cellars,  while  an  English 
wine-merchant  dares  only  venture  to  import  a  few  hogsheads,  and 
these  generally  at  prices  that  foreigners  never  hear  of. 

"  The  accompanying  table  shows  that  the  share  of  wine  in 
this  country  to  each  individual,  during  last  year,  was  one  bottle 
and  a  fifth.  In  Hamburgh,  where  the  duty  is  almost  nominal,  it 
is  estimated  at  twenty-nine  bottles.  Let  us,  however,  suppose 
the  consumption  with  us  merely  to  be  raised  to  twelve  bottles,  and 
we  shall  find  that  we  would  then  require  59,000,000  gallons. 
Such  a  change  might  fairly  be  looked  for  with  a  reduction  of  duty 
from  the  present  rate  of  5s.  9d.  to  Is.  per  gallon,  or  2d.  per 
bottle,  which  would  still  be  from  50  to  ^0  per  cent,  on  the  cost 
of  much  that  would  be  drunk,  and  this  would  give  an  annual 
revenue  of  nearly  £3,000,000.  The  consequence  of  the  increased 
demand  would  be  that  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France  would  vie 
with  each  other  in  supplying  our  market  with  all  that  was  wanted 
for  those  of  the  most  moderate  means,  and  for  common  use,  as  well 
as  with  the  most  costly  and  rare  qualities.  We  should  then  have 
a  good  wholesome  wine  at  lOd.  or  Is.  per  bottle,  as  well  as  others 
on  which  the  duty  even  now  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  cost. 

"  Those  who  fear  the  moral  effect  of  such  an  influx  of  wine 
have  only  to  go  abroad  where  wine  and  spirits  are  procurable  by 
even  the  poorest,  and  they  will  perceive  that  where  this  is 
the  case,  excess  in  either  is  very  unusual ;  and  will  also  become 
aware  of  the  fact,  that,  owing  to  the  expensiveness  of  wine  in 
this  country,  a  much  stronger  and  more  rapidly  intoxicating 
kind  is  used. 

"  It  has  naturally  caused  much  surprise  that  our  Government 
has  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  Portuguese  from  acting  so 
entirely  contrary,  as  they  have  done,  to  the  spirit  of  our  treaty 
with  them ;  but  it  has  had  the  excellent  effect  of  still  further 
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•bowing  the  folly  and  uselessness  of  all  commercial  treaties.  It 
may  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  whenever  an  alteration  of  duties  is 
contemplated,  there  iviU  be  no  consultations  or  bargainings  ivith 
other  GoTemments  as  to  what  they  are  to  do,  or  we  are  to  do, 
but  that  ours  will  decide  on  what  appears  to  be  the  most  judicious 
amount  of  duty  to  be  placed  upon  wine,  irrespectire  of  what 
others  may  consider  politic  to  be  levied  on  our  produce  or  manu- 
factures. Our  object  should  be  to  get  wine  wherever  it  is  to  be 
procured  best  and  cheapest,  and  the  payments  should  be  left  to 
be  settled  by  the  merchants,  resting  assured  that  each  will  take 
care  to  get  value  in  exchange ;  and  whether  this  be  in  calico, 
gold,  or  bills,  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference,  each  equally  re- 
presenting the  produce  of  our  labour,  directly  or  indirectly. 

"  If  our  Government  act  upon  this  principle,  regardless 
whether  others  charge  1  or  1000  per  cent,  on  our  manufactures, 
an  alteration  of  duty  may  be  effected  in  a  day,  and  whenever  such 
questions  are  raised,  promptitude  is  all  important ;  indeed,  most 
wine-merchants  would  prefer  continuing  to  submit  even  to  the  pre- 
sent injurious  rate,  rather  than  again  to  encounter  the  state  that 
the  trade  was  thrown  into  by  the  dilatory  proceedings  of  1842. 

"  To  these  remarks  much  might  be  added,  illustrative  of  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  use  of  the  various  kinds  of 
wine,  for  many  years  past,  the  cause  of  which  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  trace,  but  this  would  lead  into  a  very  wide  field. 

"  I  may,  however,  add  that  Lisbon  and  other  parts  of  Portugal 
formerly  sent  us  large  quantities,  both  of  red  and  white,  so  much 
80,  that  the  wines  of  that  country  constituted  upwards  of  70  per 
cent,  of  the  whole ;  but  now  very  little  comes,  excepting  red  Wine 
from  the  Upper  Douro ;  and,  owing  to  the  baneful  influence  of  the 
Royal  Oporto  Wine  Company,  and  its  innumerable  restrictions  and 
regulations,  and  a  heavy  differential  export  duty  on  shipments  for 
England,  the  price  of  Port  for  this  country  is  most  unfairly  raised. 

*'  Sherry  has  gained  rapidly  upon  Port,  and  even  exceeded  it 
in  1847,  and  has  quite  superseded  Madeira,  which  had  dwindled 
last  year  to  760  pipes. 

"  French  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  Claret  and  Cham- 
pagne ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  duty,  both  are  offered 
at  prices  which  show  what  France  could  do,  if  the  duty  were  less. 
The  whole  amount,  however,  of  all  French  wine  used  last  year  in 
the  United  Kingdom  was  only  equal  to  about  3000  pipes  of  Port. 

*'  When  the  great  reduction  of  duty  took  place  in  1825,  it  was 
enacted  that  Cape,  after  ^ve  years,  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  same 
footing  as  other  wines ;  but,  when  the  time  arrived,  the  Cape  mer- 
chants, supported  by  other  colonial  interests,  compelled  the  Govern- 
ment to  let  it  remain  at  one-half  the  rate,  and  the  consequence  has 
been,  that  it  is  used  to  defraud  both  the  revenue  and  the  consumer; 
in  the  former  case,  by  exporting  it,  mixed  with  other  wine,  re- 
ceiving drawback  of  double  the  amount  paid,  and  in  the  latter, 
by  selling  as  Sherry,  &c.,  what  has  paid  only  half  the  duty. 
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7  thepiber  of  Gallons,  and  the  Revenue. 

_j          1 

CAPE. 

— ■* ' 

Galh  GaUons. 

Relative 
Proportions     Duty. 

Total 
Galloks. 

Revenue. 

per  Cent. 

_^ 

*.    d. 

£ 

3    6 

889,031 

1786  to  1794 

5    5 

1,430,722 

1795 

7    4 

1,159,523 

17{^6 

7    7 

1,723,339 

1797  to  1802 

8    3 

2,141,356 

1803 

9    0 

2,492,906 

1804  to  1812 

3    0 

Records  Dest. 

1813 

3    0 

'^  ^""  ■""" 

1814  to  1824 

8.37 

2    5 

1825 

10.41 

1826 

10.23 

']* 

1827 

9.11 

!., 

1828 

9.32 

1829 

8.32 

... 

1830 

8.68 

2    9 

1831 

8.61 

1832 

8.79 

... 

1833 

8.80 

1834 

8.14 

1835 

42500,727 

7.95 
7.83 

... 

1836 
1837 

97'538,528 

7.70 

... 

1838 

35 

534,182 

7.63 

... 

1839 

29 

456,773 

6.97 

2  11 

1840 

25 

441,238 

7.13 

1841 

i           21 

370,800 

7.70 

1842 

!           20 

332,369 

5.48 

... 

1843 

!           20 

319,257 

5.11 

1844 

20 

357,793 

5.31 

1845 

25 

365,867 

5.43 

... 

1846 

22 

293,016 

4.84 

1847 

2( 

267,922 

4.37 

1848 

1£ 

241,845 

3.87 

1849 

IC 

246,132 

3.82 

1850 

i         1^ 

234,672 

3.74 

1851 

1         1^ 

1 

242,619 

3.82 

1852 
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•  EMAIK8  BY  THE  "TIMEt.** 

On  the  6th  of  November  ive  inserted  a  letter  on  the  Wine 
Duties  by  Mr  Shaw,  the  conclusions  in  which  met  with  very  ge- 
neral concurrence.  Its  object  was  to  destroy  the  fallacy  that  wine 
is  an  article  which  should  be  kept  from  the  masses  by  prohibitory 
taxation ;  and,  to  show  that  if  it  were  rendered  accessible  to  all, 
the  results  to  the  cause  of  health  and  temperance  would  be  in- 
valuable, while,  instead  of  yielding  a  small  and  diminishing  re- 
venue, it  would  become  one  of  our  most  important  sources  of 
income,  and  might  perhaps  almost  immediately  solve  the  diffi- 
culty of  abolishing  many  burdens  condemned  by  popular  opinion, 
but  retained  from  want  of  means  to  supply  their  deficiency.  The 
question  is  too  large  to  expect  any  hasty  action,  but  there  is 
none  towards  which  it  is  more  advisable  that  public  thought 
should  be  directed.  The  following  further  commimication  on  the 
subject  will  therefore  be  read  with  interest,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  an  additional  argument  in  favour 
of  the  writer's  views,  regarding  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a 
large  introduction  of  French  wines,  is  to  be  found  in  the  security 
it  would  add  to  our  political  relations  with  that  country,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  cotton  trade  furnishes  a  guarantee  against  all 
interruptions  of  our  intercourse  with  the  United  States : — 

«  mh  January  1851. 

"  Sir, — As  far  back  as  we  can  trace  the  use  of  wine  in  Eng- 
land, with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  rich  luscious  kinds  from 
Greece  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  introduced  at  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  the  whole  of  our  supplies  were  received 
from  France,  and  so  extensive  was  the  trade,  even  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  that  two  hundred  vessels  are  stated  to  have 
loaded  at  Bordeaux  for  this  country.  The  war  arising  from  our 
revolution  in  1688,  broke  out,  and  within  fifteen  years  the  duty 
on  French  wine  was  raised  from  Is.  4d.  to  4s.  lOd.  per  gallon — 
an  increase  of  360  per  cent. ;  and  a  treaty  being  entered  into  with 
Portugal  in  1703,  binding  ourselves  to  receive  her  produce  at  a 
rate  one-third  less  than  on  that  of  France,  completed  what  the 
increased  duty  had  already  almost  accomplished.  By  the  sub- 
joined table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  differential  rate  against  the 
wines  of  France  since  that  period  was  never  less  than  50,  and  for 
eighty-five  years  was  120  per  cent.,  and  although  equalised  in  1831, 
yet  being  still  upwards  of  300  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  greater 
part  of  her  growths,  it  need  cause  no  surprise  that  the  present  con- 
sumption is  only  331,690  gallons  annually,  of  which  it  may  safely 
be  stated  that  two- thirds  consist  of  Champagne. 
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**  At  the  period  alluded  to,  the  Medoe,  which  now  furnishes 
the  few  casks  we  receive,  known  as  Claret,  was  a  harren  waste, 
those  imported  then,  heing  the  stout,  full-hodied  wines  from  the 
higher  hanks  of  the  Craronne,  the  Rhone,  and  the  South,  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  trayel  in  those  parts  of  France,  to  he  aware 
of  the  amazing  powers  she  possesses  to  supply,  apparently,  the 
whole  world  with  every  variety  of  white  and  red  wine  that  could 
he  desired,  and  with  qualities  suited  to  the  purse  and  the  palate 
of  the  highest  and  the  humhlest.  It  must  appear  strange  to  those 
who  have  always  considered  Pprt  as  the  only  wine  suited  for 
^  John  Bull '  and  his  climate,  to  learn  how  it  was  forced  into  use, 
only  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  that  long  after  the  Methuen 
treaty,  the  greater  part  we  received  from  Portugal  was  white, 
shipped  from  lishon.  Now,  very  little  comes,  excepting  the  red 
wine  from  the  Upper  Douro,  so  well  known  as  Port,  and  although 
exceedingly  fine  when  originally  of  a  good  vintage  and  of  suf- 
ficient age,  it  may  justly  be  objected  that  owing  to  the  large 
portion  of  Brandy  added  even  to  the  best,  and  its  general  amalga- 
mation to  one  standard,  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  qualities  and 
flavours  which  characterise  the  growths  of  France,  are  lost,  and 
the  wine  is  rendered  so  powerful,  that  none  but  Englishmen  can 
drink  it.  It  is  generally  alleged  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
Brandy  is  necessary  to  prevent  Port  from  spoiling,  but  we  find  in 
1754  the  factory  merchants  at  Oporto  writing  to  their  agents  in 
the  wine  country,  that  they  had  heard  that  the  farmers  were 
putting  Brandy  into  the  wine  while  fermenting,  which  was  a 
*  diabolical  practice.'  But  although  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
any  addition  to  the  natural  alcohol  in  sucli  a  full-bodied  wine,  is 
actually  required  for  its  preservation,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
greatly  too  much  is  generally  used.  If  this,  however,  were  the 
only  addition,  little  fault  could  be  found  ;  but  various  ingredients 
are  employed  in  Portugal  to  conceal  the  defects  of  inferior  quali- 
ties, and,  owing  to  the  late  enormous  rise  in  the  price,  especially 
of  the  lower  kinds,  the  adulterations  that  are  resorted  to  here,  must 
inevitably  injure  the  reputation  of  this  naturally  very  fine  wine. 
Many  still  remember  when  the  price  of  a  pipe  of  the  best  was 
JE20,  but  it  has  gradually  risen  till  it  is  now  double  and  even 
treble  that  sum,  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  increased  impor- 
tations, for  the  average  of  the  years  of  the  low  price — I7O6  to 
1795,  was  41,305  pipes,  while  during  the  last  ten  years  it  has 
been  only  24,248  pipes,  in  both  instances  including  white  and  red, 
the  relative  quantities  of  which  there  are  unfortunately  no  means 
of  specifying.  Among  the  various  causes  tending  to  diminish 
the  consumption  of  Port,  is  the  late  dinner  hour,  the  quantity 
of  white  wine  drunk  during,  and  even  after  dinner,  the  shorter 
time  of  remaining  at  table,  and  increased  temperance.  In  the 
discussions  on  this  question  we  never  see  allusion  to  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  the  wine  itself,  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
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that  crerj  rise  of  £10  per  pipe  on  Port  (taking  it  as  haying  for 
80  many  years  formed  the  great  proportion  used  in  this  country) 
is,  as  regards  the  consumer^  the  same  as  if  Goyemment  had  laid 
on  an  additional  duty  of  Is.  8d.  per  gallon.  Notwithstanding 
the  innumerable  memorials  presented  to  our  Goyemment,  the 
Royal  Oporto  Wine  Company  continue  to  exercise  powers  which 
can  only  be  assimilated  to  those  enforced  in  olden  times  by  the 
Dutch  in  their  Spice  Islands,  and  they  would  be  eyen  more  in- 
jurious, were  it  not  that  they  are  to  some  extent  modified  by 
means  of  bribery  and  other  repugnant  practices.  In  the  last 
petition  by  the  official  representatiye  of  the  Wine  Trade,  it  is 
stated,  that,  owing  to  the  yarious  restrictions,  we  are  compelled 
to  pay  £6.  10s.  extra  fan  extraordinarily  minute  calculation)  on 
eyery  pipe,  which  on  25,000  pipes  (last  year  it  was  24,629)  is  an 
annual  loss  of  £162,500;  but,  at  the  risk  of  appearing  ignorant 
and  presumptuous,  I  state  my  conyiction,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
almost  inconceiyable  regulations,  and  the  whole  system  connected 
with  the  Oporto  Wine  Trade,  we  ought  to  receive  the  common 
qualities  for  £10,  and  the  higher  class— of  the  age  it  is  now 
generally  shipped  at — ^for  £20  per  pipe,  less  than  the  present  and 
usual  prices.  If  I  am  correct  in  this  opinion,  Portugal,  by  her 
gross  yiolation,  not  only  of  the  spirit,  but  eyen  of  the  words  of  our 
treaty  with  her,  extorts  from  us  not  less  than  £350,000  annually. 

"  Experience  of  more  than  a  century  has  proved  that  from 
her  we  need  expect  no  redress ;  but  the  remedy  is  simple,  and  in 
our  own  hands,  and  may  be  effected  by  reducing  the  duty  upon 
her  wines,  and  those  of  all  other  countries,  to  such  an  extent  that 
she  will  feel  the  necessity  of  allowing  the  utmost  freedom  of  com- 
petition in  their  growth  and  sale,  and  no  country  has  greater 
capabilities  for  producing  the  most  moderate  as  well  as  the  most 
yaluable  qualities. 

"  The  years  yielding  the  greatest  amountof  revenue  were  from 
1801  to  1810,  when  the  duty  was  considerably  higher  than  now, 
and  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  have  not  failed  to  seize  hold  of 
this  fact,  in  reply  to  those  who  advocate  a  reduction.  But  in 
thus  arguing,  they  forget  the  effect  of  the  previously  low  prices 
and  rates  in  inducing  a  general  habit  of  drinking  wine,  and  that 
the  country  during  that  period  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  pro- 
sperity and  progress.  Even  then,  however,. it  might  have  been 
discovered  that  the  retrogressive  course  which  has  continued  ever 
since,  had  already  commenced.  Looking  at  the  Table  of  Duties, 
which  I  have  calculated  from  the  earliest  period  they  can  be  re- 
lied upon,  we  see  that  since  the  year  1786  they  have  been  changed 
no  less  than  fifteen  times,  varying  on  French,  from  4s.  lOd,  to 
19s.  8d.,  and  on  Portugal  and  Spanish,  from  3s.  Id.  to  9s.  Id. 
This  at  once  shows  how  futile  it  is  to  reason  upon  the  effects  of 
any  of  those  duties,  excepting  generally  to  remark  that  all  were 
too  high,  and  that  even  one  year  of  the  highest  was  enough  to 
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cause  all  but  the  wealthiest  class  to  give  up  the  use  of  wine. 
Eyeiy  wine-merchant  will  perceive  decided  practical  objections  to 
an  ad  valorem  duty,  though  allowing  its  correctness  in  theoij ; 
but  on  the  principle  now  admitted  in  our  tarriff,  that  no  dutjr 
should  exceed  10  per  cent,  on  the  yalue  of  the  article,  and  as 
the  rate  of  Is.  per  gallon,  which  I  propose,  would  be  from  50 
to  ^0  per  cent,  on  the  great  proportion  that  would  be  used,  it 
cannot  be  justly  alleged  that  this  would  be  too  low.  The  con- 
sumption last  year,  with  a  population  of  upwards  of  29,000,000 
was  6,25 1,862' gallons.  In  1791  to  1800,  with  a  population  of 
upwards  of  14,500,000,  it  averaged  6,513,019  gallons.  Last 
year,  our  income,  exclusive  of  Ireland,  was  rated  at  £57,000,000, 
and  as  it  was  taken  at  £21,000,000  in  1812,  we  may  suppose  it 
to  have  been  about  £15,000,000  at  the  end  of  the  century,  when 
the  consumption  exceeded  the  present  by  300,000  gallons.  Sixty 
years  ago  the  annual  share  for  each  individual  was  half  a  gallon, 
it  is  now  about  one-fifth  of  a  gallon.  In  a  letter  addressed  about 
two  years  ago  by  various  merchants  of  Bordeaux  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  it  is  stated  that  the  annual  consumption  per  head  in 
Paris,  where  there  is  an  octroi  duty  of  lOd.  per  gallon,  is  36 
gallons,  or  216  bottles,  and  although  this  will  appear  incredible 
to  those  who  regard  wine  as  an  expensive  luxury,  to  be  partaken 
of  only  on  particular  occasions,  it  will  not  surprise  others,  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  see  it  the  usual  beverage,  not  only  of 
men  of  all  classes,  but  likewise  of  women  and  young  people.  As 
an  instance  of  the  impossibility  of  any  but  the  wealthy  using 
wine  habitually  in  England,  it  will  be  found  that  if  a  man  places 
a  bottle  on  his  table  daily,  costing  only  33.,  this  will  take  £55  of 
his  income.  Unless  it  can  be  purchased  at  about*  Is.  a  bottle,  it 
can  never  become  the  great  article  of  commerce  which  it  ought 
to  be,  affording  a  large  revenue,  and  producing  many  collateral 
moral  and  political  benefits.  In  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  are 
vineyards  producing  qualities  that  few  can  afford  to  purchase; 
but  the  quantity  of  a  good  wholesome  kind  which  those  countries 
could  furnish,  provided  the  inducement  were  offered,  is  almost 
unlimited,  and  the  prices  at  which  they  could  be  afforded,  ex- 
ceedingly low,  especially  as  transactions  would  then  be  large  and 
firequent,  instead  of  as  at  present,  small  and  limited,  with  enor- 
mous capitals  invested,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  trade,  and 
the  duty  often  forming  100,  200,  and  sometimes  300  per  cent,  of 
the  outlay.  It  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  how  much  would  be 
drunk  if  wine  were  very  low  in  price.  We  can  only  reason  by 
analogy,  and  it  does  not  seem  much  exaggeration  to  infer  that,  if 
it  were  as  cheap  here  as  in  Paris,  at  least  one-twelfth  part  as% 
much  would  soon  be  used.  This  would  give  three  gallons  or 
eighteen  bottles,  to  each  person  in  Britain,  annually,  which,  at 
Is.  per  gallon,  would  produce  a  revenue  of  £4,365,873,  from 
87,317,466  gallons,  but  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  in  a  few 
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years  the  quantity,  and  tlie  rerenue  derired  from  it,  would  rery 
greatly  exceed  that  amount.  Our  present  revenue,  with  a  duty 
of  5s.  9d.  is  £1,767,516,  from  6,251,862  gallons. 

**  In  the  midst  of  the  numerous  demands  for  reduction  of 
taxation,  it  will  require  a  bold  and  able  Govemment  to  carry  that 
on  wine,  not  only  on  account  of  the  idea  that  prevails  that  it  is 
solely  an  article  of  luxury  for  the  rich,  but  also  because  no  Go* 
yemment,  without  the  grossest  breach  of  faith,  could  propose  to 
reduce  the  duties  without  repaying,  as  has  hitherto  been  inrari- 
ably  done,  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  duty.  As 
one  deeply  interested,  I  feel  that  even  to  broach  the  question  of 
a  reduction  of  duty,  is  justifiable  only  by  the  conviction,  founded 
upon  glaring  facts,  that  the  present  rate  is  yearly  diminishing  and 
destroying  the  trade.  Those  who  may  desire  to  see  further  de- 
tails connected  with  this  subject,  I  refer  to  former  calculations, 
inserted  by  Mr  M^Culloch  in  his  ^  Commercial  Dictionary.' 


RatM  of  Dnty  p«r  aaOon,  on  the  Winei  of  rraace,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  ttmu 

1671  to  185<^  showing  the  relatiTO  increase  and  reductions,  and  the 

differential  charge  against  those  of  France,  during  138  years. 


Tkabs. 


I 
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1671  to  1678. 

1678  —  1688. 

1688  -r-  1693. 

1693  —  1697. 

1697  —  1707. 

1707  —  1745. 

1745  —  1782. 

1782  —  1786. 

1786  —  1794. 

1795 

1795  —  1797. 

1797  —  1800. 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1804  —  1812. 

1813 
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25 
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118 

95 

57 

51 

51 

52 

51 

51 

51 

17 

50 

117 

51 

50 

equal. 

equal. 


"  I  am,  &c., 

"THOMAS  GEORGE  SHAW." 
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REMAIK8  BY  THE  ''TIMES." 

Pbmding  the  inquirj  about  to  be  instituted  by  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  with  regard  to  the  Duty  on  "Wine,  the 
following  practical  letter  will  be  found  to  deserve  attentive  con- 
sideration. The  main  object  of  the  writer  is  to  demonstrate  the 
influence  of  the  present  system  in  preventing  that  augmentation 
of  revenue  from  this  article  which  the  increasing  population  and 
wealth  of  the  country,  coupled  with  the  growing  refinement  that 
leads  to  the  abandonment  of  heavy  and  intoxicating  drinks  for 
those  of  a  lighter  description,  might  otherwise  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce:— 

*'2l8t  April  1852. 

«  Sir,— On  the  6th  of  November  1850,  and  the  30th  o£ 
January  1851,  you  inserted  letters  from  me  on  the  state  of  the 
trade  in  wine,  and  added  that  a  '  revision  of  the  question  could 
not  be  much  longer  delayed.'  Mr  Anstey  having  moved  for  a 
Committee  to  take  evidence,  this  has  been  appointed,  after  a  dis- 
cussion in  which  the  mover  showed  he  had  studied  the  subject 
much  more  than  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  had  evi- 
dently been  '  primed'  with  the  figures  for  the  last  four  year% 
which  prove  little  or  nothing,  while  he  amused  the  House  ex- 
ceedingly by  telling  them  that  '  it  had  been  represented  to  him 
ofiicially  that  the  foreigners  who  came  to  the  Exhibition,  instead 
of  wine,  drank  enormous  quantities  of  beer,  and  especially  of 
London  porter/  This  was,  of  course,  the  mere  result  of  cheap- 
ness, and  the  temptation  of  novelty,  since,  although  beer  is  a 
wholesome  beverage,  and  preferred  by  many  foreigners  to  our 
strongly  brandied  wines,  many  Englishmen  cannot  drink  it 
habitually ;  and  how  much  more  must  this  be  the  case  with  thos'e 
accustomed  from  their  childhood  to  the  light  wine  of  their 
countries,  not,  as  ourselves,  only  sipping  it  after  dinner,  but  at 
breakfast,  and  other  meals,  at  which  it  is  almost  as  necessary  as 
the  meal  itself  ? 

"  As  to  their  not  taking  wine  while  here,  it  seems  sufiicient 
to  state  that  two  friends  of  my  own,  from  France,  dining  at 
Hampton  Court,  ordered  a  bottle  of  Champagne  and  one  of 
Claret,  for  each  of  which  they  were  charged  half-a-guinea,  and 
we  all  know  that  the  very  cheapest  wine  at  any  hotel  is  five  or 
six  times  dearer  than  they  are  in  the  habit  of  paying. 

Mr  Disraeli  tells  us,  further,  that  the  cause  of  the  falling  off 
in  Port  in  1851  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  trade  '  from  want 
of  foresight,'  anticipating  a  great  demand  by  foreigners  for  that 
wine,  had,  in  the  previous  year,  taken  an  unusually  large  quantity 
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out  of  bond.  What  strange  statements  are  often  made  in  the 
House,  and  what  ignorance  of  the  subject  it  displays,  to  imagine 
that  Port  would  be  paid  duty  upon  in  1850,  for  sale  in  1851 1 
The  facts  are,  that  about  that  time,  from  a  supposed  scarcity, 
prices  greatly  advanced,  and  were  expected  still  to  rise,  and  this, 
combined  with  the  desire  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  the  excellent  vintage 
of  1847,  induced  clearances  from  bond.  He  is  quite  correct  in 
stating  that  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  French 
wine,  but  this,  instead  of  being,  as  would  be  generally  inferred. 
Claret  or  Champagne  for  the  rich,  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
very  cheap  red  wine  from  the  southern  districts,  imported  for 
the  especial  object  of  being  mixed  with  Port,  in  order  to  lower 
the  high  price  of  the  latter.  How  the  Chancellor  could  argue 
that  there  has  been  no  decline  in  the  revenue  from  wine,  is  in- 
exphcable,  as,  although,  there  has  been  scarcely  ^100,000  dif- 
ference, more  or  less,  during  the  last  30  years  (excepting  in  1842, 
when  there  was  a  diminution  of  iS390,922,  almost  entirely  from 
a  falHng  off  of  1,096,064  gallons  of  Port,  owing  to  an  impres- 
sion that  the  duty  was  to  be  reduced),  yet  if,  instead  of  taking 
only  the  four,  or  even  the  last  thirty  years,  he  had  gone  further 
back,  he  would  have  seen  that,  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
century,  the  revenue  was  £700,0(Sb  more  than  it  has  averaged 
since  1821,  and  in  the  next  ten  years  about  £200,000  more ; 
and  this,  with  a  population  during  the  first  period  of  not  much 
more  than  half  of  the  present,  and  vrith  infinitely  less  wealth. 
It  may  be  added  that,  even  from  1791  to  1800,  the  consumption 
was  6,513,019,  while  last  year  it  was  only  6,280,587  gallons. 

"  With  iterations  in  the  duty  15  times  since  1786,  varying 
on  French  from  4s.  lOd.  to  19s.  8d.,  and  on  others  from  38.  Id. 
to  9s.  Id.,  no  argument  on  the  effect  of  each  can  be  satisfactory, 
but  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  assert,  that  nothing  but  the 
wonderful  prosperity  of  the  country  could  have  prevented  the 
almost  total  extinction  of  the  use  of  wine. 

**  A  favourite  argument  of  the  opponents  of  a  reduction  is, 
that  the  largest  amount  of  revenue  was  received  when  the  duty 
was  much  higher  than  at  present. 

"  In  former  letters,  however,  I  have  shown  how  fallacious 
this  reasoning  is,  and  shall  only  now  remark  that  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer  have  proved  themselves  very  unmindful  of  the 
*  goose  and  iihe  golden  egg,'  and  have  been  rewarded  like  the 
boy  in  the  fable. 

**  But,  independent  of  the  duty,  there  is  another  very  im- 
portant circumstance  which  seems  to  be  always  omitted  in  the 
consideration  of  this  question,  I  mean  the  enormous  advance  in 
the  price  of  Port, — prices  curreat  prove  it,  and  there  are  those 
still  alive  who  remember  when  a  pipe  of  Port  was  sold  at  j620 
and  less,  and  when  the  duty-^id  retail  price,  per  dozjBu,  (the 
dozen  being  then  invariably  13  bottles)  was  a  guinea.  The 
price,  exclusive  of  duty,  is  now  more  than  twice  that  sum,  which, 
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as  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned,  is  the  same  as  if  €k)vem- 
ment  had  laid  on  an  additional  duty  of  3s.  4d.  per  gallon. 

"  Of  the  whole  wines  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Port  formed,  from  1780  to  1795,  75  per  cent. ;  from  1796  to 
1813,  65  per  cent.  ;  and  from  1814  to  182.5,  52  per  cent.; 
and  still  is  ahout  40  per  cent.,  while  daring  the  first  period, 
the  annual  importation  was  41,000,  and  now  ahout  24,000 
pipes. 

**  There  seems  no  reason  whatever  for  the  rise  in  price,  ex- 
cepting the  illegal  exactions  and  ohstructions  on  the  part  of  the 
Portuguese,  hy  which  this  country  is  made  to  pay  annually  ahout 
half  a  million  more  than  she  ought.  As  an  instance  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese,  I  may  mention  that  the 
Royal  Oporto  Wine  Company  announce  officially  that  94,123 
pipes  of  Port  were  produced  in  1851  within  *  the  legal  district  ;* 
that  41,403  pipes  have  heen  placed  by  the  *  tasters' as  first 
quality,  18,472  as  second,  and  34,247  for  consumption  in  the 
country.  These  despotic  distinctions  are  sufficiently  absurd  and 
injurious,  but  in  order  to  keep  up  the  prices  in  Europe  (meaning 
England),  only  20,000  of  the  41,403  pipes  declared  to  be  of 
first  class  are  permitted  to  be^  exported  to  any  place  in  Europe, 
and,  moreover,  on  every  oneof  these  20,000  pipes  an  export 
duty,  and  other  charges,  to  the  extent  of  566,  is  imposed,  while 
the  remainder  of  that  class,  and  what  is  designated  second,  but 
probably  as  good,  and  often  from  the  very  same  Tonel,  (vat),  is 
shipped  to  America  at  less  than  Is.  per  pipe. 

*'  Besides  these  evils,  the  farmers  never  know  whether  any, 
or  even  part  of  their  produce,  will  be  passed  as  first,  second,  or 
common  class,  and  consequently  have  little  inducement  to  exert 
themselves  to  improve  the  quality  ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
bribery  and  sale  of  bilhetes  (permits),  the  inducement  would  be 
even  less.  But  the  consequence  is,  that  first  in  the  wine 
district  (the  Upper  Douro),  and  afterwards  in  Villa  Nova 
(Oporto),  the  different  growths  are  put  together,  largely  dosed 
with  brandy,  and  occasionally  other  ingredients,  which  destroys 
their  distinctive  and  natural  flavour,  and  renders  the  wine  un- 
drinkable  until  it  has  been  kept  for  many  years. 

"  In  France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  there  are  no  such  regula- 
tions, and  consequently,  while  some  apply  themselves  to  making 
the  most  common  kinds,  suited  to  the  pocket  and  the  palate  of 
their  various  customers,  who  want  strength  and  cheapness,  rather 
than  fine  quality,  others  study  purity  and   excellence. 

"  Our  tastes  have  become  much  vitiated,  but  a  decided 
change  for  purer  and  less  brandied  wine  is  taking  place,  the 
causes  of  which  are, — 1,  the  numbers  who  now  visit  the  Con- 
tinent (and  no  one  can  do  so  for  even  a  month,  without  finding 
all  our  vrines,  scarcely  excepting  our  Claret,  and  other  kinds 
from  France,  disagreeably  heavy  and  loaded  ;  2,  the  fear  of  every 
one,  with  any  regard  for  his  character,  lest  he   should  appear 
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intoxicated — a  great  contrast  to  times  not  long  past ;  3,  that, 
instead  of  dining  as  formerly  about  five  o'clock,  and  remaining 
many  hours  at  table,  the  usual  dinner  hour  is  about  half-past  six, 
and  later.  The  facts  of  much  more  white  wine  being  drunk  during 
dinner,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  habit  of  sitting  for  any 
length  of  time  after  it,  are  showing,  moreover,  their  effects  on 
the  consumption  of  Port.  This  old  custom  is  peculiar  to  our- 
selves, and,  like  other  singularities  of  individuals  and  nations,  is 
falling  before  civilization,  and  the  influence  produced  by  greater 
intercourse  with  others.  Another  cause  still,  which  bears  both 
upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wine  consumed,  arises  from 
the  comparatively  little  party  and  political  animosity  which  now 
exists,  but  which  formerly  led  to  much  drinking,  and  a  great 
change  is  also  attributable  to  a  higher  tone  of  manners  and  of 
conversation,  making  discussions  on  what  we  eat  and  drink  com- 
paratively rare.  Neither  would  it  be  fair  to  those  excellent  ad- 
vocates of  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  to  omit  al- 
luding to  the  beneficial  effect  of  their  labours. 

''  It  must  seem  strange  that  I,  a  wine-merchant,  should  thus 
express  myself,  while  at  the  same  time  I  am  doing  my  utmost  to 
get  a  greatly  additional  quantity  of  what  is  called  an  "  intoxica- 
ing  liquor"  introduced,  but  the  inconsistency  is  only  apparent. 

"  There  is  no  country  in  the  world,  where  drunkenness,  and 
the  crimes  necessarily  arising  from  it,  prevail  to  any  such  extent 
as  among  ourselves ;  for,  indeed,  the  consumption  of  spirits  is 
nearly  a  gallon  yearly  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  which, 
independent  of  large  quantities  illicitly  made  and  smuggled  is 
four  times  the  quantity,  and  five  times  the  revenue  from  wine. 

**  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  the  terrible  evils  and 
expenses  which  this  curse  of  our  country  entails ;  but  it  is  not 
by  increasing  the  difficulty  of  procuring  spirits  that  the  evil  can 
be  remedied.  The  true  method  is  to  place  within  the  reach  of 
all,  a  wholesome  cheering  beverage,  which  wine  is,  in  its  pure 
unadulterated  state. 

"  And  let  me  here  remark,  that  in  no  work  descriptive  of  the 
habits  of  our  own,  or  of  other  countries,  before  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  do  we  find  allusion  to  the  use  of  spirits ;  neither, 
among  their  numerous  strange  compounds,  do  the  ancients  ap- 
pear to  have  drunk  them. 

**  It  will  invariably  be  found  that,  whenever  the  choice  and 
taste  have  not  been  fettered  and  forced,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  us,  a  pure,  unsophisticated  quality  is  preferred,  even  in  the 
Northern  latitudes,  to  the  strong,  heavy  kinds,  in  use  here. 
Even  in  the  comparatively  cold  climates  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
Claret  was  the  wine  invariably  drunk,  and  so  it  continued  until  a 
much  later  period  than  in  England  ;  as  in  the  former  countries 
the  facilities  for  smuggling  enabled  the  importation  of  cargoes 
long  after  it  had  been  suppressed  in  England.  Here  also,  how- 
ever, little  else  than  French  wines  were  used  until,  owing  to  the 
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violent  feelings  roused  against  France  about  the  period  of  our  re- 
Tolution  in  1683,  the  duty  on  her  wines  was  raised  during  the 
thirty  years,  from  1677  to  1707,  1600  per  cent.,  (from  4d.  to 
5s.  3d.  per  gallon),  continuing  for  many  years  at  13s.,  and  being 
actually  raie^d  in  1813  to  19s.  8d.  per  gallon,  or  39  s.  4d.  per 
dozen  1  The  consequence  has  been  that,  excepting  in  1825,  when 
the  duty  was  lowered  from  13s.  9d.  to  78.  3d.  per  gallon,  the 
consumption  never  exceeded  500,000  gallons,  having  been  pre- 
viously much  less,  and  even  last  year,  including  all  the  cheap  red 
Wines  and  Champagne,  it  was  only  447,559  gallons, — about  a 
fourteenth  part  of  the  whole  consumption.  I  know  a  tavern,  out 
of  the  barriers  of  Paris,  where  more  than  half  that  quantity  is 
drawn  off  yearly  at  3d.  per  bottle,  and  though  frequented  by  the 
lowest  classes,  a  drunken  person  is  rarely  seen.  Although  all 
wine-merchants  seem  to  be  opposed  to  my  suggestion  of  reducing 
the  rate  of  duty  to  Is.,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  this  is  advocated  by 
Mr.  Anstey,  for  it  will  still  be  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  on  much 
that  would  be  imported,  and  a  higher  rate  would  prevent  that  full 
expansion  of  the  trade  which  cheapness  alone  can  produce. 
Another  most  important  benefit  that  would  be  derived  from  this 
rate  is,  the  very  large  saving  which  might  then  be  effected  in  the 
*  Customs,'  since,  wine  being  now  the  only  article  which  receives 
drawback  on  exportation,  after  leaving  the  custody  of  the  re- 
venue officers,  this  might  also  be  abolished,  if  the  duty  were  only 
Is.  per  gallon,  or  2s.  per  dozen,  and  the  Customs'  system  be 
thereby  much  simpliiiea,  and  numerous  frauds  prevented. 

"  In  reducing  the  duty,  there  ought  to  be  no  distinction  of 
countries;  all  should  be  put  upon  the  same  footing,  whether 
they  act  *  reciprocally'  towards  us,  or  not.  Our  business  is  to 
let  every  country  send  us  what  we  consider  best  and  cheapest, 
and,  if  they  would  give  us  their  wines  or  other  things  for  nothing, 
it  would  be  all  the  better  for  us. 

"  The  most  difficult  point  connected  with  this  question  is 
the  return  on  stocks  in  hand.  Taking  the  amount  of  duty-paid 
stock  in  wine-merchants'  cellars  as  equal  to  the  quantities  cleared 
from  bond  during  three  years,  the  amount  of  duty  invested  is 
about  ^65, 500, 000 ;  and  supposing  the  rate  to  be  lowered  to  Is. 
per  gallon,  the  claim  for  return  or  repayments  for  the  difference 
would  be  about  364,600,000,  but  this  is,  perhaps,  too  high  an 
estimate. 

"  It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  assert  that  nine  out  g£ 
every  ten  wine-merchants  are  opposed  to  a  considerable  reduction 
of  duty,  believing  it  would  lower  profits  and  prices,  and  open 
the  trade  to  every  one,  making  wine  as  commonly  sold  as  tea, 
sugar,  or  beer.  But  although  this  may  not  be  an  agreeable  anti- 
cipation, it  is  not  a  reason  that  ought  to  influence  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

**  By  reference  to  the  subjoined  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
from  1791  to  1800  a  population  of  14,500,000  averaged  6,513,019 
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gallons,  yielding  ^1,412,820,  while  during  last  year,  27,309,346 
consumed  6,280,587  gallons,  producing  ^1,777,259.  As, 
however,  hard  drinking  was  the  custom  and  fashion  of  the  former 
period,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  more  correct  hasis,  by  taking  the 
means  of  expenditure,  rather  than  the  number,  of  the  people. 

We  have  no  means  of  estimating  the  value  of  accumulated 
Property,  when  the  tax  upon  Incomes  was  imposed  in  1812 ;  but 
this  was  rated  as  3621,000,000,  and  is  calculated  to  have  been 
j6  15, 000, 000  in  1800,  and  last  year  the  amount  laid  upon  the 
same  sources  was  nearly  ^60,000,000. 

'' Taking,  then,  6,513,019  gallons  as  the  consumption  of 
1800,  at  which  time  (with  the  exception  of  French,  which  did 
not  then  form  2  per  cent,  of  the  whole)  the  duty  was  very  similar 
to  the  present  rate,  it  follows  that,  if  the  consumption  had  con- 
tinued in  the  same  ratio  to  the  means  of  expenditure,  the  annual 
quantity,  even  at  the  present  high  rate  of  duty,  would  now  be 
26,052,076  gallons,  giving  ^7,493,620  of  revenue ;  and  this  quan- 
tity, large  as  it  seems  (being  a  great  contrast  to  our  present  one 
bottle  and  a  fraction),  would  be  less  than  six  bottles  yearly  to  each 
person;  while,  in  highly-taxed  Paris,  the  proportion  is  216 
bottles.  If  we  had  wine  as  cheap  as  the  Parisians, — although  it 
might  be  long  before  we  should  average  216  bottles, — it  may 
surely  be  assumed  that  during  the  very  first  year  of  cheapness  we 
should  reach  12  bottles,  or  two  gallons,  which,  with  our  present 
population,  would  be  54,618,692  gallons,  producing  at  Is.  per 
gaUon,  a  revenue  of  ^2,730,934,  being  an  increase  of  ^953,675. 
Excluding  Port, — the  price  of  which,  as  I  have  shown,  is  artifi- 
pially  kept  up, — I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  present 
rate  of  5s.  9d.  is  a  higher  per-centage  on  the  value  of  the  great 
proportion  of  wines  now  taken  out  of  bond,  than  8s.  would  have 
been  20  years  ago ;  for,  in  order  to  counteract  as  much  as  possi- 
ble the  enormous  duty,  and  to  meet  the  demand  for  the  *  cheap- 
ness,' experienced  in  every  other  article  on  which  the  duty  has 
been  abolished,  or  greatly  dimished,  recourse  is  had  to  very  in- 
ferior descriptions,  making  the  duty  often  200  per  cent,  on  the 
cost. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"THOMAS  GEORGE  SHAW. 

"(►6  Old  Bsoad  Stbebt,  April  21." 


Postscript. — In  reference  to  the  accompanying  table,  it 
should  be  stated,  that  if  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
had  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  period  antecedent  to  1847,  the 
total  amount  would  now  have  been  nearly  thirty  millions,   but. 
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owing  to  the  Qnusoal  mortality  in  Ireland  in  that  year«  and  the 
flood  of  emigration  afterwards,  the  extraordinary  fact  was  elicited 
by  the  decennial  census  of  1851,  that  a  decrease  of  1,659,330 
had  taken  place  in  that  country,  since  1841.  On  the  other 
hand,  England  and  Scotland  having  added  2,248,976  to  their 
numbers,  there  still  remains  a  general  increase  of  593,540  persons^ 
during  the  last  ten  years. 
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dTourti)  Irette^ 

REMARKS  BY  TRE  ''TIIES/' 

The  subjoined  letter  from  Mr.  Shaw,  on  the  Wine  Duties^ 
will  aid  the  objects  of  the  Association  now  being  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  upon  Parliament  a  full  consideration  of  the 
evidence  by  which  their  reduction  is  urged.  The  question  is  daily 
assuming  increased  importance,  not  only  in  the  minds  of  the 
mercantile  classee  in  London,  but  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
country ;  and,  although  the  members  of  the  trade,  which,  like 
every  heavily  taxed  branch  of  commerce,  constantly  becomes  more 
sensitive  and  languid,  complain  of  the  disturbance  that  all  discus- 
sions upon  it  create,  no  better  service  could  be  rendered  to  them 
than  to  hasten  the  time  of  its  being  placed  upon  a  rational  and 
permanent  footing.  When  the  consequences  are  conndered  of  the 
present  prohibitive  duties,  in  preventing  that  commercial  inter- 
course with  France  which  alone  can  afford  us  a  guarantee  against 
war, — in  encouraging  a  resort  to  Spirits,  which  during  the  last  50 
years  have  increased  in  consumption  precisely  in  the  ratio  in  which 
Wine  has  decreased,  namely,  48  per  cent., — in  offering  induce- 
ments to  absenteeism, — in  creating  disease  from  the  use  of  the 
strongest  qualities  as  well  as  from  the  influence  of  the  vilest  adul- 
terations,— ^in  spreading  demoralization,  from  the  temptation  to 
practice  sucb  adulterations, — ^in  depriving  the  sick  poor  of  one  of 
the  aids  most  frequently  essential  to  their  restoration, — in  restrict- 
ing the  continental  markets  for  our  manufactures, — and,  finally, 
in  causing  a  steady  falling  off  in  a  branch  of  revenue  the  increase 
of  which  should  be  one  of  the  most  infallible  accompaniments  of 
the  growing  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  people,  there  can  be 
few  who  will  fail  to  see  that  the  subject  is  not  likely  to  be  allowed 
to  drop,  and  that  there  can  be  no  real  health  in  the  business  until 
an  entire  alteration  shall  have  been  decided  upon : — 

"  2m  October,  1862. 

"  SiE,— During  the  30  years  from  1678  to  1707,  the  duty  on 
the  wines  of  France  was  raised  from  4d.  to  5s.  3d.,  and  on  that 
of  other  countries  from  4d.  to  2s.  5d.,  per  gallon,  being  on  the 
former  about  1,600,  and  on  the  latter  about  700  per  cent. ;  and, 
having  ever  since  been  so  high  as  to  exclude  all  but  a  limited  few 
from  its  use,  recourse  has  been  had  to  spirits,  and  we  have,  conse- 
quently, acquired  the  unenviable  notoriety  of  being  the  most 
drunken  people  on  the  earth. 

''  Having  thus  been  so  long  accustomed  to  view  wine  as  a 
luxury,  attainable  only  by  those  of  comparatively  ampk  means,  it 
has  become  yery  difficult  to  induce  the  generality  of  persons  to 
devote  to  the  subject  the  attention  necessary  to  disabuse  them  of 
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that  erroneous  impression  ;  and,  as  I  have  not  anywhere  seen  re^ 
marks  which  explain  the  question  so  fully,  and  yet  so  concisely 
as  those  of  your  own,  prefatory  to  my  letter  in  The  Times  of  the 
30th  of  January,  1851,  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  quote  them 
here : — 

*•  *  On  the  6th  of  November  we  inserted  a  letter  on  the  wine 
duties  by  Mr.  Shaw,  the  conclusions  in  which  met  with  very  gene- 
ral concurrence.  Its  object  was  to  destroy  the  fallacy  that  wine  is 
an  article  which  should  be  kept  from  the  masses  by  prohibitory 
taxation,  and  to  show  that,  if  it  were  rendered  accessible  to  all, 
the  results  to  the  cause  of  health  and  temperance  would  be  in- 
valuable, while,  instead  of  yielding  a  small  and  diminishing 
revenue,  it  would  become  one  of  our  most  important  sources  of 
income,  and  might  perhaps  almost  immediately  solve  the  difficul- 
ty of  abolishing  many  burdens  condemned  by  popular  opinion, 
but  retained  from  want  of  means  to  supply  their  deficiency.  The 
question  is  too  large  to  expect  any  hasty  action,  but  there  is  none 
towards  which  it  is  more  advisable  that  public  thought  should  be 
directed.  An  additional  argument  in  fiivour  of  the  writer's  views, 
regarding  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  large  introduction  of 
French  wines,  is  to  be  found  in  the  security  it  would  add  to  our 
political  relations  with  that  country,  in  the  same  way  as  the  cotton 
trade  furnishes  a  guarantee  against  all  interruptions  of  our  inter- 
course with  the  United  States.' 

''As  you  have  already  inserted  various  elaborate  calculations 
confitmatory  of  the  correctness  of  my  proposal  to  reduce  the 
present  rate  of  5s.  9d.  to  Is.  per  gallon,  and  many  valuable  do- 
cuments and  proofs  of  the  evik  of  the  present  duty  having  been 
produced  by  others  before  the  late  committee  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  more  figures ; 
neither,  although  holding  a  very  decided  opinion  on  the  value  of 
the  evidence  and  assertions  of  those  opposed  to  a  reduction,  shall 
I  say  more  than  that  the  well  matured  and  long  considered  con- 
victions of  the  late  much  to  be  lamented  Mr.  Porter,  so  fully  and 
clearly  expressed,  render  it  impossible  for  any  Government  much 
longer  to  delay  directing  its  attention  to  this  question,  subordinate 
in  importance  only  to  the  late  Corn  Laws.  The  trade  itself  is,  I 
beUeve,  the  solitary  exception  of  one  that,  amid  all  others  which 
have  so  wonderfully  increased  during  the  last  50  years,  has  abso- 
lutely retrograded,  and  now  yields  a  revenue  of  ^6700,000  less 
than  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  century.  But  not  only  has 
it  gone  back  in  the  quantity  and  the  value  of  the  wine  itself,  and 
in  the  revenue  it  yields,  but  it  has  so  fallen  in  character  and  re- 
spectability, that,  were  it  not  that  there  are  still  in  it  many 
honourable  gentlemen,  one  would  feel  ashamed  to  be  connected 
with  it.  I  am  far  from  being  singular  in  this  feeling ;  for  there 
is  probably  no  trade  in  which  there  exists  such  an  amount  of 
trickery  and  deceit,  because  the  article  dealt  in  is  one  very  much 
of  fancy  and  fashion,  and  the  high  duty,  and  the  long  habituated 
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tatte  for  falsified  and  artifically  prepared  wines,  offer  temptations 
too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

"  For  the  truth  of  this  I  have  only  to  refer  to  the  extraor- 
dinary picture  exhibited  in  the  evidence  laid  before  the  committee 
of  what  takes  place  in  the  docks,  and,  as  that  is  done  publicly, 
what  most  it  not  be  in  many  dealers'  cellars  ?  This  applies  both 
to  wine  and  brandy,  and  the  result  is  visible  in  the  undrinkable 
stuff  that  one  usually  gets, — ^at  enormous  charges, — in  all  but 
first-rate  hotels. 

**  If  the  duty  were  very  low,  we  should  undoubtedly  receive 
the  poorest  trash  that  is  grown,  but  even  thils,  if  pure  and 
strongbodied,  as  much  of  it  is,  is  wholesome,  and  would  suit  the 
taste,  and  pocket  of  many,  either  drinking  it  by  itself,  or  diluted 
with  water ;  but  of  course  we  would  also  receive  other  qualities, 
and  the  natural  inference  is,  that  when  there  was  ^5,  instead  of 
^30,  of  hard  cash  to  be  paid  as  a  tax  on  every  pipe,  persons 
would  be  disposed  to  give  the  price  that  would  insure  a  fine  wine 
much  more  readily  than  at  present,  when  the  duty  forms  such  a 
large  proportion,  obhging  the  merchant  also  to  charge  a  profit  on 
that  heavy  outlay,  as  weU  as  on  the  wine  itself. 

**  We  should  then  also  find  that  thousands  of  our  country- 
men, at  present  debarred  from  the  use  of  wine,  would  return  to 
England  or  not  leave  it,  if  they  could  afford  to  enjoy  that  which, 
over  almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  is  regarded  by  persons  even  of 
moderate  means  almost  as  necessary  as  bread  itself. 

"  In  1825  the  duties  were  reduced  to  7s.  3d.  on  French,  and 
48.  lOd.  on  all  others  (excepting  Cape),  but,  in  1831,  Is.  9d.was 
taken  off  French,  and  8d.  added  to  others,  thus  increasing  the 
latter  (which  has  always  constituted  about  90  per  cent,  of  the 
whole)  14  per  cent.,  and  with  the  5  per  cent,  imposed  upon  all 
Customs'  duties  in  1840,  making  an  increase  of  lid.  per  gallon, 
or  19  per  cent.,  since  1825.  But  this  is  not  all,  for,  owing  to  the 
very  large  proportion  of  low  common  wines  now  used,  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  5s.  9d.  is  as  high  a  per  centage  on  three-fourths  of 
the  average  consumption  as  8s.  would  have  been  30  years  ago.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that,  owing  to  a  great  general  re- 
duction of  duties  and  diminished  cost  of  production,  every  other 
article  is  much  lower  in  price  than  formerly,  which,  of  course,  by 
comparison,  militates  against  the  consumption  of  wine,  the  high 
rate  on  which,  and  the  large  capital  and  expenses  required  for  a 
limited  amount  of  business,  necessarily  causing  even  the  cheapest 
to  be  too  dear  for  general  use,  and  tending  to  place  the  trade  in 
other  descriptions  in  the  hands  of  a  few  capitaHsts,  whose  in- 
terests naturally  lead  them  to  oppose  any  alteration  that  would 
enable  others  to  enter  into  competition.  The  more  the  subject 
is  considered  the  more  numerous  and  important  will  be  found 
the  ramifications,  and  the  results,  moral,  financial,  and  pohtical, 
involved  in  the  question ;  and,  having  lately  been  in  personal 
communication  with  various  men,  well  known  by  their  active  ex- 
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eitions  in  favour  of  the  utmost  freedom  of  trade,  and  the  moral 
and  material  improvement  of  the  working  and  other  clasBes,  I  am 
glad  to  find  they  attach  to  it  the  importance  it  deserves,  and  have 
promised  their  aid  in  hringing  it  to  a  successful  issue ;  the  chair- 
man of  a  very  influential  Chamber  of  Commerce  adding  *  Rely 
upon  my  putting  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  besides  benefiting  the  revenue  and  greatly  extending 
commerce,  nothing  would  tend  more  to  civilize  the  people  of  this 
district,  and  to  promote  their  moral  and  social  happiness.' 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  that  it  is  also  supported  by  influential 
members  of  the  Temperance  body,  who  are  satisfied  that  there  are 
no  such  certain  means  of  eradicating  that  pecuUar  evil  of  our 
countiy — drunkenness,  as  by  enabling  those  who  at  present  are 
driven  to  the  use  of  gin  and  other  spirits,  and  brandied  wines,  to 
have  very  cheap,  yet  wholesome  and  unintoxicating  pure  wine, 
which  their  families  could  partake  of  with  themselves  at  home ; 
and,  if  the  duty  were  Is.  per  gallon,  such  wine  would  soon  be 
procurable  for  less  than  Is.  per  bottle. 

'*  But  among  none  have  I  found  greater  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  cause  than  among  those  whose  noble  object  it  is 
to  <  promote  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  among  men,'  and  to 
impress  upon  nations  the  folly  and  the  wickedness  of  destroying 
each  other's  lives  and  property,  in  order  to  minister  to  the  pre- 
judices, and  passions,  and  vanity  of  princes  or  people. 

"  The  most  intelligent  members  of  the  Peace  Society  see 
that  the  most  rapid  and  effectual  way  of  attaining  their  object  is 
by  enlisting  on  their  side  selfish  feelings  and  interests,  and  hence 
they  feel  assured  that  if  an  extensive  trade  were  opened  up  with 
France,  for  instance,  so  many  persons  on  both  sides  would  be- 
come directly  and  collaterally  interested  in  continuing  it,  that  an 
anxious  desire  for  peace  would  prevail,  and  that  the  kindly  feelings 
which  would  necessarily  arise  would  compel  both  Governments 
to  give  up  the  childish  folly  of  keeping  up  the  expenses  entailed 
by  the  barbarous  pageantry  of  war,  and  the  innumerable  evils 
connected  with  it. 

"There  are  very  satisfactory  grounds  for  believing  that 
Louis  Napoleon  is  anxious  to  have  the  duties  on  each  side  greatly 
reduced,  aiid  if  this  is  carried  out,  great  as  is  our  trade  with 
Australia  and  India,  it  would  probably  be  soon  exceeded  by  that 
with  such  a  wealthy  and  populous  country  as  France,  so  near 
us  as  to  be  like  a  part  of  our  own. 

**  Spain  is  gradually  making  progress  in  liberal  commercial 
principles,  but  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  present  men  in 
power  in  Portugal,  convinced  that  this  is  the  only  way  of  rescuing 
their  country  from  the  sad  state  into  which  it  has  fallen,  are 
anxious  to  follow  the  course  which  we  have  for  some  years  so 
successfully  pursued,  and  are  only  deterred  from  making  an  entire 
revision  of  their  tariff  by  a  similarly  virulent  opposition  to  that 
which  Sir  Robert    Peel  experienced,  but  much  influenced  and 
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Btrengtbened  by  the  power  which  their  opponents  possess  of 
pointing  to  the  enormous  duties  which  the  English  continue  to 
place  upon  their  wine  and  brandy,  their  stipple  produce,  both  of 
which  Portugal  could  supply  to  almost  any  extent,  such  as  we  now 
receiye,  as  well  as  others  of  a  much  cheaper  and  different  des- 
cription. 

''  The  whole  of  the  south  of  Europe  i»roducing  wine  would 
gladly  supply  our  wants,  and,  of  course,  take  our  goods  in  re^ 
turn,  but  at  the  present  moment,  knowing  the  personal  wishes  of 
the  President  of  France,  and  his  power  to  act  as  he  pleases,  and 
that  the  Government  of  Portugid  have  officially  notified  to  ours 
their  desire  to  reduce  the  duties  on  our  manufactures,  &c.,  pro* 
vided  we  meet  them  on  equally  liberal  terms,  and  have  actually 
suspended  the  sitting  of  the  Cortes  that  they  may  not  interfere, 
an  opportunity  is  offered  of  making  arrangements  for  an  ex- 
tension of  commerce,  and  of  cementing  the  friendship  between 
England  and  France  and  Portugal,  and  thereby  compelling  other 
countries  to  join,  which  never  before  occurred,  and  which  cir- 
cumstances may  any  day  overturn. 

"  THOMAS  GEORGE  SHAW. 

55  Old  Broad  Street,  Oct  18, 1852." 


dTift^   letter. 


SEMARKS  BY  TIE  "TIMES.'' 


Subjoined  is  a  further  letter  on  the  wine  duties — a  subject 
that  has  lately  gained  increased  importance,  not  only  frc^n  the 
rumours  of  possible  alterations  in  the  French  tariff,  but  also  from 
the  extent  to  which  the  public  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
rapid  decline  both  of  trade  and  revenue  taking  place  in  connec- 
tion with  this  article,  under  the  almost  prohibitory  taxation  to 
which  it  is  subjected : — 

"  Sir, — It  is  little  more  than  two  years  since  you  inserted 
the  first  of  a  series  of  letters,  in  which  I  have  advocated  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  all  wines,  from  the  present  rate  of  5s.  9d. 
to  Is.  per  gallon,  and,  although  the  proposal  to  reduce  it  so  low 
was  at  first  opposed  by  every  wine  merchant,  the  support  it  has 
received  from  the  press,  from  consumers,  and  especially  l&om 
every  enlightened  Free-trader,  has  already  induced  many  to  give 
up  their  pre-conceived  opinions,  and  to  co-operate  in  bringing  to 
a  successful  issue  this  very  impcwrtant  object.     After  the  elabo- 
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rate  statistics  appended  to  my  Tarious  letters,  and  those  which 
may  be  referred  to  in  the  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee, it  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  you  with  more ;  but  I  may  re- 
peat the  startling  fact,  that,  from  1801  to  1810,  the  average 
annual  consumption  of  wine,  with  half  the  present  population, 
and  infinitely  less  wealth,  was  greater  in  quantity,  and  yielded 
j67O0,OO0  more  revenue,  than  during  the  last  thirty  years,  proving 
incontestably  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  when  the  use 
of  a  naturally  cheap  and  wholesome  beverage  falls  46,  and  spirits 
increase  48  per  cent. 

**  The  only  plausible  objection  which  the  opponents  of  a  re- 
duction venture  to  offer,  is  a  patriotic  anxiety  for  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  Ways  and  Means,  but  they  appear  entirely  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  all  he  now  gets  from  wine  is  the  miserable 
sum  of  ^1,777,259  (which  it  was  in  1851),  and  that  in  order  to 
replace  this,  it  would  only  require  35,545,180  gallons,  at  Is.  per 
gallon,  which  would  be  made  up  by  one  person  out  of  every  92 
of  the  population  drinking  a  pint  daily,  or,  in  the  words  of  the 
late  Mr  Porter, — *  If  one  in  two  of  the  population  would  consume 
a  quart  per  month,  the  revenue  would  exceed  the  present  by 
^270,000 ;  and,  as  this  would  only  be  about  one-fifth  of  the  con- 
sumption in  Hamburgh,  for  instance,  we  might  soon  hope  to  see 
wine  one  of  the  most  productive  sources  of  our  revenue. 

*'  I  was  the  only  witness  who  expressed  the  opinion  before 
the  committee  that  there  would  be  no  loss  even  the  first  year,  and 
those  figures  justify  the  expression  ;  but  even  if  there- were  a  loss, 
a  considerable  part  might  be  saved  by  the  immediate  opportunity 
the  reduction  would  offer  of  abolishing  the  complicated,  trouble- 
some, expensive,  and  fraudulent  system  retained  in  the  Customs, 
solely  on  account  of  the  drawback  payable  on  duty-paid  wine  ex- 
ported. 

''  Having  occupied  so  much  space,  I  shall  r^rain  from  dilat- 
ing on  the  innumerable  and  important  consequences — moral,  po- 
litical, and  commercial — which  must  necessarily  result  from  this 
grand  measure  being  carried  out ;  but  having  now  the  prospect 
of  a  Government  honestly  anxious  to  benefit  the  whole  commu- 
nity by  facilitating  the  utmost  freedom  of  exchange,  I  trust  you 
will  lend  your  powerful  aid  in.  extending  the  knowledge  of  this 
hitherto  most  unpopular,  because  little  studied,  question. 

"  It  is  often  remarked  that  the  partial  reduction  of  duty 
proves  of  Uttle  benefit  to  the  pubUc ;  but  if  that  on  wine  were 
reduced  to  a  shilling,  or  from  ^33  to  £6  on  the  pipe,  the  con- 
sumer would  receive  the  advantage  not  only  of  the  difference 
(£27),  but  of  the  whole  present  duty,  because  the  wine  mer- 
chant, having  such  a  small  amount  of  cash  to  advance,  would 
not  require  to  charge  a  profit  upon  it,  but  upon  the  wine  alone ; 
and,  calculating  on  increased  sales,  would  sell  at  a  less  per-cen- 
tage  of  profit  than  he  is  now  compdled  to  seek ;  and,  it  may  be 
added,   that  the  greater  competition  in  wine  countries  to  supply 
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our  extended  market  would  ere  long  cause  a  general  ML  in  import 
prices. 

"  All  must  be  anxious  to  see  the  tea  duty  reduced,  and  soap, 
paper,  &c.,  freed  from  tax,  and  Excise  restrictions ;  but  although 
those  would,  perhaps,  for  the  moment,  be  far  more  popular  mea- 
sures than  the  reduction  of  the  wine  duties,  it  would  be  easy  to 
show  how  infinitely  more  beneficial  and  important  the  latter 
would  be. 

"  THOMAS  GEORGE  SHAW. 

"  55  Old  Broad  Street,  Jan.  15, 1853." 

Note. — In  my  letter  of  the  2l8t  of  April,  I  have  estimated  the 
difference  between  the  present  and  the  proposed  rate  of  duty,  re-payable 
on  stocks,  in  the  event  of  a  redaction  taking  place,  at  £4,600,000,  bat, 
withoat  discassing  the  correctness  of  the  basis  of  their  opinions,  or  far- 
ther allading  to  the  absard  and  impracticable  Treasury  Minnte  of  Jaly, 
1843, 1  may  state  that  very  excellent  aathorities  consider  the  amoant 
iroald  not  be  one-third  of  what  I  have  sapposed,  and  I  believe  that  they 
are  mach  nearer  the  truth  than  myself. 


distil  letter. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OP    THE    "TIMEa" 

"  Sib, — Three  years  ago  you  inserted  the  first  of  a  series  of 
letters,  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  prove  that,  by  reducing  the 
duty  on  wine  from  the  present  rate  of  Ss.  9d.  per  'gallon  to  Is. 
a  greatly  increased  revenue  might  l^e  expected,  besides  numerous 
benefits  moral  and  political.  The  frequent  allusion  now  to  this 
question  shows  that  it  is  at  length  becoming  understood,  and  con- 
sequently assuming  the  importance  it  deserves,  and  no  one  has 
expressed  himself  more  strongly,  in  its  favour  than  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer. 

**  In  stating  that  every  other  witness  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  including  even  the  late  Mr.  Porter,  concurred  in  think- 
ing that  the  revenue  would  su£fer  for  two  or  three  years,  and  that 
I  was  the  only  one  who  expressed  his  belief  that  there  would  be 
no  loss  even  the  first  year,  I  am  quite  aware  that  I  lay  myself 
open  to  the  imputation  of  presumption,  unless  I  can  give  satis- 
factory grounds  for  forming  and  retaining  this  opinion. 

'*  Tliere  is  a  prevailing  idea  that  wine  is  one  of  our  great  sources 
of  income,  but,  although  it  averaged  ^62,469,239  during  the  first 
10  years  of  the  century,  it  was  ^61,795,012  in  1852,  and  has 
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scarcely  once  exceeded  ^61,800,000  for  nearly  30  years,  while  spirits 
have  been  annually  increasing,  and  now  produce  ^68,837, 196. 

"By  the  last  census  the  population  of  Great  Britain  was 
27,309,346,  and,  taking  it  at  the  end  of  1852  as  27,500,000, 
drinking  in  that  year  30,4 19,815  gallons  of  spirits,  and  6,346,061 
gallons  of  wine,  it  follows  that  the  proportion  for  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  was  upwards  of  6  J  bottles  of  spirits,  and  1 J 
bottles  of  wine.  This  amount  of  spirits,  at  Is.  per  gallon,  would 
yield  361,520,990,  which  is  only  ^6247,022  less  than  is  now  re- 
ceived from  wine. 

**  To  make  up  this  sum  would  require  an  annual  additional  con- 
sumption of  5,448,440  gallons,  equal  to  one  bottle  per  head,  and, 
to  replace  the  whole  income  from  wine,  35,900,255  gallons,  which 
would  be  7i  bottles  for  each  person.  Or,  to  illustrate  this  in 
another  shape,  the  same  result  would  be  effected  by  1  in  46  drink- 
ing a  bottle  daily,  or,  if  1  in  2  would  drink  a  bottle  monthly, 
the  revenue  would  exceed  the  present  by  ^270,000. 

''In  Paris,  within  the  walls,  with  taxes  amounting  to  lOd.  per 
gallon,  the  annual  consumption  is  216  bottles,  while,  in  the  wme 
districts,  it  is  probably  not  less  than  two  bottles  daily,  or  730 
annually ;  but,  as  it  may  be  justly  replied,  that  this  is  not  a  fair 
comparison,  I  take  Hamburg,  where,  fidthough  wine  is  very  cheap, 
so  also,  are  beer  and  spirits,  and  as  to  climate,  it  is  colder  and 
more  humid  than  our  own,  and  yet  there  the  annual  consumption 
is  29  bottles,  of  which  three-fourths  are  from  France. 

'*  As  to  the  doubts  and  fears,  felt  or  professed,  that  we  could  not 
procure  the  additional  supply  of  about  30,000,000  gallons,  they 
are  too  absurd  to  lose  time  in  refuting,  and  I  even  go  the  length 
of  stating  my  conviction  that  a  shilling  rate,  although  probably 
jproducing  a  slight  rise  for  some  months,  would  cause  such  a 
competition  in  the  wine  countries,  and  the  introduction  of  so 
many  excellent  kinds  hitherto  unknown  to  us,  that  the  general 
high  standard  of  prices  here  would  soon  be  assimilated  to  that 
of  every  other  country. 

**  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  whole  system  connected  with  wine, 
spirits,  licenses,  and  public-houses,  is  disgraceful  to  a  country 
calling  itself  civilized. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Yours  obediently, 

« THOMAS  GEORGE  SHAW. 

"66  Old  Bboad  Steebt,  November  26, 1863." 
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deient]^   letter. 


TO    THE   EDITOR    OF    THE    "TIMES." 

**  SiB, — Having  read  with  mucli  pleasure  your  remarks  upon 
tbe  consumption  of  spirits  in  Sweden,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me 
to  offer  a  few  on  what  occurs  in  our  own  country,  and  these  I 
preface  by  an  extract  which  appeared  in  your  columns  in  Febru- 
ary, 1851. 

" '  In  offering  those  remarks  upon  wine  it  seems  not  out  of 
place  to  refer  to  the  trade  in  spirits,  and  the  following  statement 
showing  the  yariety  of  rates  in  the  same  kingdom,  is  such  a  pic- 
ture of  absurd  legislation  that  nothing  but  *  official  facts '  could 
make  it  be  believed.  Of  course  the  consequence  is  mixing,  adul- 
terations, smuggUag,  illicit  distillation,  drunkenness,  to  an  extent 
unknown  elsewhere,  and  innumerable  Customs  and  Excisemen. 

"COKSUMPTION,  AND  RATES  OF  DUTY  UPON  ALL  KINDS  OP 
SPIRITS  IN  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  aitd  IRELAND,  IN  1840. 

England.    Scotland.    Ireland. 

B.   d.        s.   d.         8.  d.  Gallons. 

Home.made,....pergal.  7  10  ..  3    8  ..  2  8  ,.  22,962,012 

Colonial,. —      8    2  ..  4    0  ..  3  0  ..  3»039,862 

Guernsey  &  Jersey,—      9    0..410..3  6  ..  30,838 

B-dy -{^".Kfand?'}'^    "»     -       ^''»^'^» 

Hollands, —  —  15    0     ..  26,917 

Foreign  liqueurs,     -  -  30    4      j      „^<?-^^^ 

28,246,987 

"  *  It  is  here  shown  that  the  consumption  was  28,246,987 
gallons,  yielding  a  revenue  of  ^8,557,399.  If  this  is  divided 
among  the  whole  population,  it  gives  about  one  gallon  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child ;  but  taking  only  the  adult  males,  the 
proportions  used  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  (exclusive 
of  all  that  is  smuggled  and  illegally  made)»  proves  that  an  Eng- 
lishman drank  in  that  year  21*3  gallons;  an  Irishman,  3^^ 
gallons ;  and  a  Scotchman,  1 1  gallons. 

"  *  As  to  the  efifect  which  the  general  use  of  wine  might  have 
in  displacing  that  of  spirits,  I  shall  only  observe  that,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  there  cannot  be  a  question ;  and  that,  even  finan- 
cially considered,  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
revenue,  and  various  collateral  benefits  resulting  from  the  change, 
would  greatly  more  than  counterbalance  any  loss  from  the 
diminished  use  of  spirits.' 

**  As  drunkenness  prevails  in  Scotland,  not  only  among  men, 
but  dso  among  women  and  young  persons,  one  cannot  help 
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doubting  the  correctness  of  the  statement  with  respect  to  Sweden, 
that  the  annual  average  consumption  of  spirits  is  six  gallons,  or 
thirty-six  bottles  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child,  while  in 
drunken  Scotland  the  average  was  only  eleven  gallons,  or  sixty- 
six  bottles  for  the  menalone. 

"  Since  1849,  the' consumption  for  the  whole  kingdom  has  in- 
creased 2^172,828  gallons ;  and  the  average  is  now  six  and  a  half 
bottles ;  but  this  is  exclusive  of  large  quantities  illicitly  made  and 
smuggled,  besides  various  noxious  ingredients  ruinous  to  health. 

"  Last  session,  8d.  per  gallon  in  Ireland  and  Is.  in  Scotland 
was  added  to  the  whisky  duties,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the 
smuggler  may  not  compel  the  Government  to  withdraw,  as  he 
did  with  the  shilling  laid  on  in  1842  ;  and,  if  the  King  of  Swe- 
den attempts  to  stop  spirit-drinking  by  high  duties,  he  will  soon 
experience  the  consequences  which  you  point  out. 

**  Having  already  so  frequently  .advocated  in  your  own  columns^ 
and  by  other  means,  the  introduction  of  wine  as  the  only  effec- 
tual means  of  gradually  eradicating  the  use  of  alcohol,  I  shall 
only  repeat  that,  while  there  is  a  constant  reference  to  wine  in 
the  Scriptures,  in  the  Roman  and  Greek  histories,  in  Shakspeare, 
or  any  other  of  our  old  writers,  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusioQ 
to  spirits  until  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when, 
owing  to  wine  being  made  very  dear,  people  were  driven  to  spi- 
rits ;  and  the  same  wretched  policy,  with  its  consequences,  has 
continued  ever  since. 

"A  very  interesting  fact  has  lately  been  brought  to  my  know- 
ledge. In  Scotland,  there  is  an  association  for  the  suppression  of 
drunkenness,  consisting  of  some  of  the  ablest  as  well  as  most 
energetic  clergymen  and  laymen,  who  have  been  doing  every- 
thing in  their  power  for  some  years  to  put  a  stop  to  this  evO, 
which,  in  many  places,  is  destroying  not  only  the  mental,  but 
even  the  physical  capacities  of  our  northern  brethren ;  but  their 
total  want  of  success  has  at  length  led  the  greater  part  of  the 
society  to  the  conviction  that  there  must  be  some  other  substitute 
than  tea  and  coffee,  &c.,  and  at  this  moment  it  is  under  delibera- 
tion whether  they  wiU  not  urge  upon  Government  a  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  wine,  in  order  that  it  may  again  become,  as  it 
formerly  was,  the  general  beverage  of  the  country,  and  knowing 
that  where  wine  is  accessible  to  all,  drunkenness  is  exceedingly  rare, 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"THOMAS  GEORGE  SHAW. 

25,  Old  Broad  Street,  December  7, 1813." 
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Mr.  Whitmore  having  kindly  acceded  to  my  request  to 
aDow  the  republication  of  his  remarks  upon  the  Wine  Duty 
question,  and  having  also  authorised  me  to  make  any  alterations, 
I  have  availed  myself  of  this  permission  by  omitting  some  parts 
and  details. 

Mr.  Whitmore  having,  when  in  Parliament  thirty  years  ago, 
been  one  of  the  most  able  and  enhghtened  advocates  for  Free 
Trade,  gives  great  additional  weight  to  his  opinions  and  state- 
ments. 

T.  G.S. 
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EXTRACTS    EROM  A  PAMPHLET 

OS  THE 

WINE     DUTIES, 

BY 

W.  W.  WHITMORE,   Esq. 


"My  attention  has  lately  been  forcibly  attracted  to  the  Wine 
Dntiies  during  a  short  tour  that  I  made  through  a  portion  of  the 
South  of  France.  I  there  witnessed  the  great  extension  which 
has  during  the  last  few  years  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Vine — the  extraordinary  produce  which  results  from  it — the 
cheapness  with  which  England,  with  a  moderate  duty,  could  be 
supplied  with  wine  of  a  quality  far  more  palatable  and  more  con- 
ducive to  health,  than  the  noxious  mixture  which  is  ordinarily 
palmed  off  on  the  people  of  this  country,  and  for  which  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  prices  which  hear  no  proportion  to  the  quality  of 
the  heverage.  I  witnessed  too,  on  the  part  of  the  producers,  a 
very  great  interest  in  the  policy  of  Free  Trade,  a  deep  anxiety 
in  its  success,  and  an  ardent  hope,  not  only  that  it  might  be 
applied  to  their  great  staple,  but  that  our  example  might  soon 
be  followed  by  the  adoption  of  a  similar  policy  by  their  own 
Government. 

**  Since  my  return  I  have  entered  more  fully  into  the  ques- 
tion. I  have  found  that  it  has  been  largely  and  ably  discussed, 
in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  before  a  Committee, 
as  well  as  in  the  comprehensive  letters  of  Mr  Shaw.  It  may 
appear  unnecessary  to  add  to  these  documents,  and  if  I  had  found 
them  in  general  circulation,  and  that  they  had  made  the  impres- 
sion on  the  public  mind  they  are  calculated  by  their  cogency  to 
do,  I  should  have  deemed  it  useless  to  continue  the  discussion. 
But  this  is  far  from  the  case.  The  question  seems  as  yet  most 
imperfectly  known;  and  until  it  has  undergone  that  sifting, 
which  all  such  matters  require,  before  the  pubUc  mind  is  satisfied 
and  prepared  for  the  change,  it  is  but  too  probable,  notwith- 
stancUng  its  importance,  it  will  remain  in  abeyance.  I  shall 
therefore  add  my  mite  to  the  discussion. 

**  I  shall  consider  the  subject,  first  as  a  question  of  Free 
Trade ;    secondly,  as  connected  with  the  health,  comfort,   and 
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morali  of  the  people ;  and  thirdly,  as  one  of  finance  and  general 
policy. 

•'  At  first  sight  it  may  appear  that  Free  Trade,  strictly 
speaking,  is  not  inToWed  in  tms  matter.  No  protection  of 
British  objects,  it  may  be  urged,  is  sought ;  it  is  therefore  purely 
a  Question  of  rcTcnue.  This  is  an  error.  It  will  be  found,  when 
fully  considered,  that  the  policy  of  Free  Trade  is  deeply  con- 
cerned in  these  duties,  and  that  there  is  probably  no  question, 
since  the  settlement  of  the  corn  and  Drorision  laws,  in  which  the 
country  generally  is  more  interested.  The  principles  of  Free 
Trade  require,  not  only  that  no  duties  should  be  imposed  for  pro- 
tection, but  that  fiscsd  re8;ulations  should  be  so  managed  as  to 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  trade,  and  take  as  little  trom 
the  tax-payers  as  is  consistent  with  raising  a  given  amount  of 
revenue. 

**  Against  these  rules  the  wine  duties  seem  to  militate. 

"  But  is  it  quite  true  that  no  protection  is  afforded  by  them, 
if  not  to  British  products,  at  least  to  existing  interests  which 
have  grown  up  under  their  wing — interests  of  monopoly — of 
excessive  profit — of  fraud  ? 

'*  In  so  far  as  trade  goes,  the  importance  of  the  subject  will 
be  apparent,  when  we  consider  that  wine  is  the  staple  product  of 
the  whole  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  that  a  popcdation  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  millions  are  more  or  less  engaged  in  its  production ; 
a  population  too,  be  it  remembered,  not  of  Asiatics,  not  of  half- 
civilised  and  half-clothed  people,  but  of  like  habits  and  of  similar 
civilization  to  our  own,  inhabiting  also  countries  easily  accessible 
to  our  ships,  and  consequently  in  every  respect  in  a  condition  the 
most  favourable  to  the  trade  of  this  country. 

"  The  admission  of  wine  at  a  low  duty  will  be  found  to  the 
trade  with  these  countries  of  similar  importance  to  the  com  and 
provision  trade  with  the  corn-growing  countries  of  the  world. 
Now  what  is  the  policy  we  have  hitherto  pursued  ?     We  have 
done  all  that  lay  in  our  power  to  limit  this  trade,  and  we  have 
but  too  well  succeeded  in  destroying  the  most  beneficial  parts  of 
it.     The  whole  legislation  upon  this  matter,  for  the  last  century 
and  a  half,  has  been  one  series  of  impediment,  blunder,  and  pre- 
judice.    Take  the  case  of  France,  as  the  largest  producer  of  the 
best  wine  in  the  world.     In  the  Seventeenth  Century  the  con- 
sumption of  French  wine  in  England  was  very  large.     In  1687, 
for  instance,  the  importation  of  these  wines  was  15,518  tuns, 
while  that  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  amounted  only  to  a  few 
hundreds.     The  espousal,  however,  of  the  Stuart  family  by  Louis 
XIV. — the  hostility  of  William  III.  to  France — and  the  enmity 
of  the  two  countries  in  the  War  of  Succession — signally  and 
'  fatally  altered  these  relations.     A  discriminating  duty  of  JB3  per 
tun  on  French  wines  was  imposed,  and  increased  in  1697  to  ^33. 
This  hostile  proceeding  was  unfortunately  perpetuated   by  the 
treaty  with  Portugal,  cflJled  the  Methuen,  thought  at  the  time  to 
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be  a  triumph  of  diplomatic  tkill ;  but  which  has  proved  one  of 
the  moflt  unfortunate  engagements  into  which  the  country  ever  en- 
tered. Wine  from  Pcwrtugal  was  to  be  received  at  two-thirds  of 
the  duty  payable  on  French  wine — Portugal  on  the  other  hand, 
receiving  our  woollens,  &c.,  at  lower  rates  than  those  payable  by 
every  otiber  country.  We  thus  exchanged  a  trade  with  a  rich  and 
flourishing  country  of  30,000,000  of  people  for  one  with  a  poor 
nation  of  not  more  than  2,000,000.  The  effect  has  been  con- 
stant jealousy  and  irritation  between  the  French  and  ourselves, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  most  of  the  wars  with  that 
country,  during  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
and  consequently  a  large  portion  of  the  National  Debt,  have 
arisen  from  this  illiberal  and  most  impolitic  treaty. 

"Since  the  year  1786,  the  duty  on  the  Wines  of  France  has 
varied  from  4s.  lOd.  to  19s.  8d.  per  gallon;  and  on  Port,  &c,, 
from  3s.  Id.  to  9s.  Id.,  and  is  now  5s.  9d.  on  all  kinds,  except- 
ing Cape,  which  is  2s.  lid.  The  natural  consequence  has  been 
to  cause  Wine  to  be  so  dear  that  very  few  have  it  in  their  power 
to  drink  it,  and  are  thus  driven  to  the  use  of  spirits,  the  result  of 
which  is  an  enormous  amount  of  crime  and  suffering,  and  na- 
tional expenses  in  poor-rates,  prosecutions,  and  prisons. 

**  The  only  remedy  for  this  sad  and  alarming  state  of  things  is 
by  reducing  the  duty  on  Wine  to  not  more  than  Is.  per  gallon, 
to  place  it  within  the  power  of  all,  even  of  very  moderate  means ; 
thus  placing  within  their  reach  a  healthful  beverage,  which,  ia 
its  pure  state,  enlivens  without  stupifying  or  maddening. 

''  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  Wines  of  France  were  for- 
merly the  almost  universal  bever^e  of  Englishmen,  and,  till  a 
much  later  period,  of  Scotch  and  Irishmen;  and  we  have  already 
stated  how  they  were  excluded.  With  much  difficulty  at  first, 
the  Wines  of  Portugal  and  Spain  were  introduced,  and  these  have 
been  gradually  made  so  powerfril  by  the  addition  of  extraneous 
alcohol,  that  we  have  become  habituated  to  Wine  which  no  fo- 
reigner can  drink. 

"  But  everything  denotes  a  change  in  the  people  of  this  country. 
Their  habits  are  more  civilized,  their  tastes  more  pure.  Mechanics' 
Institutes — lectures  on  subjects  of  general  literature  or  science — 
a  love  for  music,  for  flowers,  for  parks,  for  gardens,  for  exhibitions, 
or  baths  and  wash-houses,  for  travelling,  aJl  proclaim  that  an  ad- 
vance in  education  and  refinement  is  gradually,  if  not  rapidly, 
taking  place  ;  while  a  respect  for  order  and  regard  for  property,  as 
shewn  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner  at  the  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park, 
prove  that  the  people,  -as  they  appreciate  these  advantages,  so 
they  are  deserving  of  frirther  efforts  being  made  to  aid  them  in 
the  progress  of  refinement.  I  believe  nothing,  after  religious 
instruction  and  secular  education,  would  have  a  greater  efiect  in 
improving  the  character  of  the  people  than  placing  within  their 
reach  a  Ught  and  wholesome  beverage — one  that  would  enliven 
but  not  intoxicate — one  that  could  be  enjoyed  more  in  the  family 
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than  iu  the  gin-palace  or  the  alehouse.  Ah^j  are  great  efforts 
made  to  escape  from  the  ruinous  and  debasing  influence  of  alco- 
hol in  its  concentrated  form,  by  the  prevalence  of  the  temperance 
movement.  But  this  is  too  great  an  extreme*  It  cannot  become 
general — ^it  may  lead  to  other  evils,  as  extremes  often  do.  It  is 
stated  that  the  use  of  opium  is  extending  in  consequence,  shew- 
ing, if  true,  that  some  stimulant  is  either  necessary,  or  so  conge- 
nial to  the  human  frame,  that  no  law,  or  precept,  or  habit,  will 
eradicate  it.  Give,  then,  that  which  is  wholesome  to  the  body, 
and  safe  to  the  moral  condition  of  mankind.  It  is  sometimes 
supposed  the  alteration  in  the  wine  duties  is  a  question  for  the 
rich  only,  not  for  the  poorer  classes ;  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that 
this  is  a  great  error,  and  that  no  duty,  not  even  excluding  that  on 
tea,  is  more  necessary  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes,  than  that  on  wine.  A  reduction 
on  this  to  such  a  point,  as  would  enable  the  poor  man  to  expend 
a  portion  of  his  earnings  on  a  bottle  of  wine,  rather  than  on  gin 
or  brandy,  would  be  an  inestimable  boon  to  him  and  to  his  fa- 
mily ;  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  far  more  a  question  of  health  and 
morals  than  either  of  finance  or  trade.  As  a  strikiilg  instance 
of  the  effect  of  low  prices  in  stimulating  demand,  it  has  lately 
been  brought  to  my  knowledge  that,  in  a  place  near  Hungerford 
Bridge,  where  ices  are  sold  for  a  penny  each,  sometimes  as  many 
as  8000  are  sold  in  a  day  to  all  classes,  from  the  coal-heaver  up- 
wards. 

**  The  time  too  for  making  the  change  is  peculiarly  favourable. 
Not  only  are  the  artizans*  and  labourers  advancing  in  habits  of 
refinement  and  civilization,  but,  owing  to  free  trade,  to  Austra- 
lian gold,  to  emigration,  their  physical  condition  is  greatly  im- 
proved, and  the  prospect  of  continued  employment,  at  high 
wages,  of  the  most  cheering  natiure.  In  fact,  the  result  of  our 
enhghtei^ed  policy,  in  matters  of  trade,  is,  that  we  have  imparted 
new  Ufe  and  vigour  to  this  country.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert 
that,  from  an  old,  we  have  made  it  a  new  country.  One  of  the 
effects  of  this  change  is  to  extend  almost  indefinitely  the  demand 
for  labour,  and  consequently  to  augment  in  a  sensible  degree  the 
rate  at  which  labour  is  remunerated.  It  is  of  essential  impor- 
tance that  this  additional  wealth  imparted  to  the  working  classes 
should  be  well  spent.  Expended  in  gin  or  intoxicating  liquors, 
it  would  do  harm  rather  than  good — it  would  injure  the  indivi- 
dual labourer,  ^nd  impair  the  national  skill  and  industry.  Ex- 
pended in  a  more  rational  manner,  in  the  matter  of  beverage, 
which  is  really  the  main  turning  point  in  the  character  of  the 
working  man,  it  would  develop  more  ingenuity,  as  well  as  more 
physical  power  and  steady  application,  than  can  well  be  conceived 
by  those  who  have  not  employed  much  labour,  or  attended  to  the 
condition  of  the  working  class.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  fanci- 
ful, to  attribute  a  portion  of  that  superior  taste  a^id  ingenuity  in 
the  finer  fabrics,  which  the  French  tindoubtedly  possess,  to  the 
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use  of  light  Wines,  in  lieu  of  stronger  drinks.  Much,  no  douht, 
is  due  to  climate  and  national  character,  hut  it  is  to  OTcrlook  the 
nicer  shades  of  influences  not  to  attribute  something  also  to  the 
habits  of  living.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  claim  for  th^  people  of 
this  country  fair  play  in  this  matter.  I  claim  for  them  the  power 
to  improve  their  condition  in  this,  to  them,  essential  point,  if 
they  choose  to  a?ul  themselves  of  it.  I  protest  against  the 
charge  of  a  debased  and  barbarous  taste  for  alchol  in  its  concen- 
trated form  as  inherent  in  the  people  of  this  country,  when  I  be- 
lieve it  is  purely  accidental — the  result  of  our  own  barbarous 
policy  and  fiscal  ignorance. 

"Another  proof  of  the  altered  state  of  taste  is  the  fact,  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Short  in  his  evidence,  that  he  had  substituted 
wine  for  spuitous  liquors  in  his  estabiishment,  and  that  workmen 
of  all  classes,  even  the  lowest,  preferred  it ;  so  that  he  sold  wines, 
described  as  of  various  sorts,  over  the  counter,  where  formerly 
only  gin  or  some  analogous  spirit  was  in  demand. 

"  But  some  say  our  cold  and  foggy  climate  requires  strong 
drinks — the  lighter  wines  will  not  suit  or  agree  with  us.  In  the 
first  place,  it  must  be  shown  why  they  did  agree,  or  at  least  were 
consumed  in  England  during  and  before  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
jind  much  later  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  the  smuggler  en- 
abled the  people  to  set  the  high  duties  at  defiance.  Then  the 
'  assertors  of  Ihis  notion  must  account  for  the  large  consumption  of 
French  wines  in  the  north  of  Europe,  generally  of  the  lighter 
kinds,  at  least  not  confined  as  with  us,  to  finer  sorts.  They  must 
tell  us,  why  in  the  winter  at  Paris,  much  colder  than  in  London^ 
light  wines  continued  to  be  consumed.  They  must  disprove  the 
fact,  well  known  to  all  farmers  who  give  what  is  called  drink  to 
their  labourers,  that  they  get  as  much,  if  not  more,  work  from 
men  consuming  weak  cider,  or  light  small  beer,  than  they  do 
from  those  who  take  beverages  which  are  much  stronger.  They 
must  show  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  that  there  is  real  support 
in  spirituous  liquors.  In  malt  liquor,  where  this  agrees,  there  is 
support^  provided  it  be  used  in  moderation.  Not  so  in  spirits, 
which  are  a  stimulant  only.  They  must  disprove  the  fact,  that 
the  crews  of  temperance  ships  are  quite  as  efficient  as  those 
amongst  whom  grog  is  drunk.  However  beneficial  fermented 
liquors  may  be  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  when  used  in  moderation, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  a  large  consumption  of  alcohol,  in 
whatever  form,  is  prejudicial. 

"  But,  supposing  all  this  to  be  true,it  may  be  asked,  how  are 
we  to  dispense  with  the  wine  duties,  or  at  least  admit  of  a  great 
reduction  in  them.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  naturally 
looks  with  considerable  anxiety  to  this  part  of  the  subject.  He 
tells  us  he  gets  about  ^1,700,000  to  ^1,800,000  a  year  from  them, 
and  that  his  Budget  would  be  much  less  satisfactory  if  a  considerable 
faUing  o£f  on  this  head  were  to  happen. 

"Now,  in  the  first  place,  our  revenue  is  buoyant,  and  soon  re- 
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eoven  from  any  deficit  created  by  a  jadicioos  reduction  oi  tax- 
ation. Direct  taxes  on  income,  and  in  the  shape  of  legacy  dntiea, 
are  imposed  with  a  tiew  of  enabling  ns  to  remove  or  dimish 
daties  which  are  excessiTe,  or  which  interfere  injoriously  either 
with  trade  or  the  health  and  social  condition  of  the  people.  Snp* 
posing  then  a  deficiency  on  this  head,  there  ought,  I  apprehend, 
to  be  no  difiiculty  in  effecting  the  change.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  show  the  evil  to  be  of  a  yery  serious  nature  to  bring  it  under 
the  rule  which  we  have  now  happily  laid  down,  and  on  which  we 
have  made  so  great  and  such  satisfiactory  progress.  The  duty,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  under  ^2,000,000,  raised  upon  a  con- 
sumption of  about  6,500,000  gallons  of  wine  annually.  It  is  not 
apprehended  by  any  one,  howev^  anxious  about  the  amount  of 
revenue,  that  the ,  loss  by  an  alteration  of  from  5s.  9d.  per 
gallon  to  Is.  would  amount  to  more  thJm  ^700,000  to  ^00,000; 
and  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  such  for  a  time  might 
happen,  I  still  should  say,  sound  pohcy,  a  due  regard  for  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  trade, 
would  render  the  change  most  desirable.  There  is  every  reason 
to  imagine  that  that  which  has  taken  place  in  every  oth^  instance^ 
where  duties  on  articles  of  consumption  have  been  reduced, 
namely  increased  consumption,  with  equal  if  not  augmented  re- 
venue, would  in  a  short  time  occur  in  this  instance.  Six  or  seven 
millions  of  gallons  of  wine,  in  a  population  of  from  27  to  2S 
millions  of  people,  is  a  very  poor  return.  It  is  estimated  at  about 
one  bottle  three-tenths  per  head  in  the  year,  whereas  other  people 
consume  quantities  which  in  comparison  appear  immense.  The 
population  of  Hambui^h  is  said  to  consume  29  bottles  per  head, 
that  of  Paris  216.  Is  it  very  probable  that  England,  the  richest 
country  in  the  world,  where  trade  and  commerce  are  making  un- 
exampled strides — where  an  enlightened  poUcy  is  every  day  open- 
ing new  fields  to  our  enterprize — ^where  the  whole  population  is 
well  employed,  and  wages  rising — ^is  it  probable,  I  ask,  that  such 
a  people  shoidd  continue  satisfied  with  an  amount  of  consump- 
tion of  so  agreeable  and  so  necessary  an  article  as  wine,  which 
would  elsewhere  denote  poverty  and  stagnation,  were  it  presented 
to  them  under  the  same  conditions  in  which  it  is  offered  to  almost 
all  other  people,  namely,  at  prices  vnthin  the  reach  of  the  working 
classes,  and  freed  from  such  gross  adulteration  as  high  duties 
alone  could  introduce  and  perpetuate?  My  belief  is,  that  after  a 
short  time,  and  when  the  national  taste  has  been  accustomed  in 
some  degree  to  the  change,  not  one  bottle  and  three-tenths,  but 
ten  or  fifteen  bottles  per  head  would  be  consumed ;  and  that  the 
revenue,  instead  of  falling  off,  would  like  that  on  coffee  and  oth^r 
objects,  the  duties  on  which  have  been  reduced,  considerably  in- 
crease. 

*«  I  have  throughout  assumed  that  the  reduction  of  duty  should 
be  from  5s.  9d.  to  Is.  per  gallon.  I  am  convinced  that  such 
would  be  the  most  judicious  course,  whether  we  look  to  the 
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moml  effieett  to  be  produced,  or  to  the  rerenne.  A  dafference, 
whicb  toatiekmaoL  may  appear  tnflii^m  the  price(rfacommodity« 
hu  an  immeiMe  influence  on  its  consumption  among  the  poer» 
elaases.  If,  for  instance,  wine  could  be  sc^d  at  from  sixpence  to 
ninepence  per  bottle,  it  would  probably  ent^  lai^y  into  the  con- 
sumption of  artizans  and  mechanics ;  but  if  raised  to  tenpence 
9t  one  shilling,  it  would  not  descend  so  low  in  the  scale  of  con- 
aumption.  ^e  number  of  consumers  would  {probably  not  reach 
one-sizth  (»r  one-fourth  of  tiboee  whcmi  the  iower  price  would  at- 
tract, and  thus  the  revenue  would  si^r,  while  the  change  had 
missed  its  great  dbject,  that  of  improting  the  habits  of  the  people, 
by  coUTerting  themfrom  spirit  drimcers  into  consumers  of  wine.  I 
have  said  so  much  on  this  point  tdiat  I  will  iiot  further  dwell  upon  it, 
except  again  to  repeat  my  conviction,  that  to  reform  the  chiuracter  <^ 
thepeople  in  this  respect,  wouldbeproductive  of  the  greatest  benefit 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Legidature  to  confer  upon  them, 
and  upon  the  country  at  large.  Everything  should  be  tried  which 
is  likdy  to  effect  such  an  object,  in  comparison  wiUi  which  I  hold 
considerations  of  revenue  of  trifling  importance.  But  it  is  clear 
in  this  case,  that  to  extend  the  consumption  of  wine  to  the 
woiking  classes,  would  be  the  most  effectual  means  to  increase, 
not  diminish  the  revenue.  I  believe  a  reduction  of  duty  to 
two  shillings  instead  of  one  shilling,  as  some  recommend,  would 
ultimately  prove  a  ^ulure  in  a  flniuicial  point  of  view ;  whereas  I 
am  deeply  convinced  that  the  lower  duty  would  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  years  be  attended  with  a  large  augmentation  of 
revenue. 

**  Su{^>osing  even  that  this  expectation  was  not  reidized,  and 
that  a  permanent  reduction  of  the  revenue  on  wine  was  establish- 
ed, it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  revenue  upon  the  whole  would 
be  diminished.  Every  shilling  saved  by  the  consumers  of  wine 
would  be  so  much  added  to  the  fund  applicable  for  general  pur- 
poses of  consuniption — ^it  would  still  be  expended  on  articles  im- 
mecUately  contributing  to  the  revenue,  or  indirectly  promoting 
the  general  fund  from  whence  revenue  arises.  The  trade  of  the 
countiy,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  would  be  increased.  The 
foreign,  because  large  imports  would  ensue ;  the  home,  because,  if 
a  saving  took  place  in  Uie  coiisumption  of  wine,  the  sum  saved 
on  this  head  would  be  expended  on  some  other  object.  The 
wealth  of  individuals,  that  is  their  command  over  the  necessaries 
or  luxuries  of  life,  would  be  increased ;  and  it  is  from  the  increas- 
ing wealth  of  the  community,  and  the  augmenting  trade  of  the 
country,  that  such  wonderful  effects  on  our  finances  are  produced. 
It  is  with  perfect  safety  we  reduce  duties ;  the  revenue  does  not 
fall  off,  but  increases  in  a  marvellous  manner.  Diminished 
taxation  yields  a  larger  and  still  increasing  revenue.  This  was 
formerly  the  dream  of  political  economists  ;  it  is  now  the  result 
of  sound  practical  wisdom.  But  here  an  objection  meets  me. 
Trade,  I  have  said,  will  increase,  but  it  is  trade  with  France 
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especially    we    contemplate^   and    France    will  not    take  our 
products;    her     tariff    is    amongst    the   most     restrictiYe   of 
jSurope>  and    hence    some  of    our  Protectionist  friends   and 
other  alarmists    argue,   that  to  extend    trade    in    this   direc- 
tion is  not  safe;  nay,    that  some    great    and  undefined  evil 
will  result  from  it.      It  is  not  easy  to  apprehend  what  they  fear, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  very  mist,  through  which  they  yiiew 
the  case,  does  not,  as  dOten  happens,  magnify  and  exaggerate  the 
evil.    One  should  imagine  that  the  anxieties  of  a  man  who  had 
receiyed  a  valuahle  commodity  without  paying  for  it  need  not  be 
excessive  ;  and  that,  in  plain  language,  seems  to  be  the  ground- 
work of  the  alarm.      France  will  send  her  wines,  but  France  will 
take  nothing  in  return ;  a  lamentable  case  truly,  but  I  apprehend, 
when  we  come  to  look  a  little  more  closely  into  it,  we  shall  find 
it  neither  so  bad  as  the  Protectionist  tells  us,  nor  so  good  as  I 
should  esteem  it.     Neither  Frenchmen  nor  any  other  men  will 
part  with  a  valuable  commodity,  without  being  pretty  sure  they 
will  be  paid  for  it.  Oh  1  but  they  will  take  our  gold ;  well,  if  they 
do  take  gold,  we  must  pay  for  this  gold,  and  pay  obviously  in 
our  home  products ;  so  that  if  the  trade  resolved  itself  into  an 
import  of  wine  from  France,  and  an  export  of  gold  firom  England, 
no  very  great  cause  of  alarm  would  exist.      The  gold  we  should 
send  would  be  a  commodity,  like  any  other  merchandise,  and  the 
course  which  trade  is  now  taking  seems  to  be  making  England 
the  emporium  of  the  precious  metals,  through  whose  agency  they 
will,  in  great  measure,  find  their  way  into  general  use.     Our  own 
currency  would  not  be  aflected  by  this  trade.     Any  operation  oi 
trade,  which  drew  upon  the  currency,  save  for  articles  of  primary 
necessity,  such  as  corn  in  a  dearth,  would  be  speedily  arrested ; 
first,  by  the  depreciation  of  the   bills,  drawn  against  the  goods 
sent  to  England,  which  bills  exceeding  the  demand  would  be  at  a 
a  discount ;  and  secondly,  by  the  efiect  on  prices,  which  would 
rise  in  the  country  receiving  an  undue  proportion  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  fall  in  the  one  exporting  them.      Such  would  be  the 
tendency ;  but  in  a  trade  for  other  than  absolutely  necessary 
articles,  slight  shades  of  this  tendency  would  be  enough  to  alter 
its  course,  and  arrest  the  drain  of  gold.     We  need  therefore  be 
under  no  apprehension,  while  we  enjoy  our  Burgundy,  or  Claret, 
or  Champagne,  that  we  are  endangering  the  country's  welfare. 

"  The  remedies,  which  men  in  high  official  situations  look  to, 
and  which  find  peculiar  favour  with  diplomatists,  namely,  treaties 
of  reciprocity,  are  uncalled  for,  and  would  be  found  in  the  long 
run  injurious,  though  at  first  they  might  appear  advantageous. 
Happily,  in  all  our  commercial  reforms  hitherto,  we  have  discarded 
this  specious,  but  really  mischievous  mode  of  operation.  Our 
example,  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  ought  to  prove  the  utter 
inutility  of  these  treaties.  Let  trade  be  left  to  itself;  it  vnll  work 
out  channels  for  itself,  far  better  than  any  statesman  can  arran^ 
it.     A  treaty  of  commerce,  providing  for  reciprocity  in  certain 
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articles,  is  liable  to  this  objection ;  it  is  not  Free  trade,  or  even  an 
approach  to  it.  It  is  an  exception,  not  a  rale,  and  is  prone  to 
make  the  rule  of  protection  the  more  stringent  as  to  other  articles, 
because  Governments  are  apt  to  look  upon  all  such  concessions 
as  a  great  gain  to  the  foreigner,  and  to  watch  them^in  consequence 
with  great  jealousy.  Commerce  generally  is  not  benefited  but 
injured  by  such  encouragements  ;  it  moves  in  fetters,  and  a  forced 
and  commonly  injurious  direction  is  given  to  capital.  If  a  treaty 
were  made  with  France  on  our  lowering  the  duties  on  wines  for 
the  admission  of,  we  will  suppose,  English  iron  on  favourable 
terms,  the  first  effect  would  be  a  great  rise  of  price  in  England — 
a  rush  into  the  trade,  and  subsequent  reaction.  Now  the  whole 
of  this  process  is  injurious ;  first,  to  English  consumers  of  iron, 
by  an  artificial  rise  in  price  of  this  necessary  commodity ;  second, 
to  other  trades  from  which  capital  may  be  withdrawn  ;  third,  by 
displacing  a  portion  of  the  trade  already  established ;  and  ultim- 
ately, by  the  distress  and  loss  of  capital,  which  aU  reactions  after 
a  great  excitement  produce.  AU  this  is  unnecessary,  pure  diplom- 
atic folly,  or  statecraft,  exercised  upon  matters  which  ought  not 
to  be  meddled  with  by  statesmen,  but  left  to  men  of  business. 
Excessive  as  the  prohibition  system  of  f'rance  is,  it  does  not  pre- 
vent trade  with  England,  nor  does  it  prevent  its  increasing  with 
a  singular  rapidity.  I  appeal  to  high  authority  on  this  matter, 
for  I  copy  a  part  of  a  memorial  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Manchester,  October,  7,  1852. 

"In  1830,  the  export  trade  of  this  country  to  France 
amounted  to  ^475,884.  The  average  of  the  ten  years,  from 
1841  to  1850,  has  amounted,  per  year,  to  ^2,472,643,  although 
during  the  sad  year  of  1848  our  exports  were  only  ^1,024,501. 
This  gratifying  increase  has  not  arisen  from  any  facilities  granted 
by  France,  but  rather  in  despite  of  contrary  conduct;  it  is  to  be 
attributed  solely  to  the  wise  commercial  policy  of  this  country, 
which  enables  our  commerce  to  vanquish  hostile  tariffs,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  freedom  our  own  legislation  accords  to  it." 

"  Thus  it  is  that  trade  forces  its  way,  even  against  the  most 
hostile  tariff,  when  freedom  on  one  side  is  given.  The  final 
triumph  will  be  when  both  sides  are  convinced  of  the  impolicy 
and  folly  of  restrictions-  It  is  almost  dazzhng  to  contemplate 
the  world  under  this  aspect — so  rapid  would  be  the  progress  of 
wealth — so  great  the  demand  for  labour — so  astounding  the  im- 
provements in  machinery — and  so  intimate  the  friendship  and 
alliance  between  foreign  nations.  Will  this  vision  ever  be  realised  ? 
I  firmly  believe  it.  It  would  be  far  less  wonderful,  that  France 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  should  gradually  follow  the  example 
of  England  in  the  adoption  of  this  policy,  than  it  was  thirty  years 
ago,  when  I  first  ventured  to  raise  my  voice  against  the  Corn 
I^ws,  that  they,  in  so  comparatively  short  a  time,  should  have 
been  swept  away,  carrying  with  them  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
system  of  protection  and  exorbitant  duties,  and  shaking  what 
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remams  of  ^lit  now  exploded  policy  to  iU  foundadon.  Tlie  eyes 
of  the  -whole  world  are  now  turned  to  England ;  our  eommercial 
changes  have  been  watched  with  intense  interest ;  and  the  full  final 
completion  of  the  Free  Trade  policy,  of  which  I  reckon  the  Wine 
duties  an  essential  element,  together  with  the  marvellous  success, 
both  in  a  financial  and  commercial  point  of  view,  whichhasattended 
our  proceedings,  wiH,  at  no  distant  period,  cause  other  people  to  imi- 
tate our  ezam*^.  I  believe  that  if  the  Wine  duties  were  diminished, 
as  proposed,  from  5s.  9d.  to  Is.,  in  no  niggard  spirit,  but  with  a 
,  frank  and  generous  expression  of  good-will  to  the  vine  growers, 
the  ^fect  in  France  wouM  be  electrical,  and  that  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  would  be  made  by  the  whole  South  to  prevail  upon  their 
Government  to  meet  the  change  in  a  Uberal  spirit.  Whether 
this  would  be  successful  or  not,  the  union  between  the  two 
countries  would  be  established  on  the  firmest  basis.  I  almost 
doubt  the  possibility  of  war  under  these  circumstances ;  but  of 
this  I  am  still  more  firmly  convinced,  that  if  unfortunately  war 
should  spring  up,  it  would  be  shorn  of  half  its  bitterness,  and 
that  its  duration  would  be  greatly  shortened  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  two  great  peoples,  bound  up  together  by  the  strongest 
mutual  interests.  Already  the  ground  is  well  prepared  for  this 
union.  Evwywhere  in  Rrance  I  found  the  greatest  desire  to 
cement  peaceful  relations  with  England ;  national  prejudices  have 
given  way;  and  it  is  universally  admitted,  that  for  the  happiness 
of  both  countries,  and  for  the  maintainance  of  the  peace  of  the 
world,  it  is  of  essential  consequence  that  England  and  France 
should  be  united  in  bonds  of  friendship  and  commercial  inter- 
course. 
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LONDON    HOSPITAL    SURGEON. 


**  A  connection,  for  above  a  quarter  of  a  century,  ^th  one  of 
the  Metropolitan  Hospitals,  has  given  me  ample  opportunities 
of  observing  the  habits  and  constitutions  of  the  labouring 
classes.  Although  the  vice  of  habitual  intemperance  is  one  for 
which  nothing  in  the  spirit  of  apology  will  be  received  with  favour, 
yet  it  behoves  the  charitable  person  to  reflect  on  the  peculiar 
temptations  to  exceed  in  the  use  of  stimulating  drinks  to  which 
the  hard-worked  artizan,  close  pent  in  populous  towns,  is  ex- 
posed. Everything  in  his  mode  of  Ufe  tends  to  produce  exhaus- 
tion of  the  physical  powers.  I  will  allude  only  to  two  of  these. 
First,  his  lodging ;  owing  to  straitened  means,  he  must  dwell 
(wherever  his  work  may  be)  in  a  densely  crowded,  cheap  district ; 
and  there  the  atmosphere  is  noxious  and  oppressive.  As  regards 
public  >  health,  it  is  now  a  well-established  point,  that  the  as- 
sembling together  of  numerous  human  beings  in  a  small  space, 
has  of  itself,  independently  of  other  circumstances,  a  wonderfully 
depressing  influence  on  the  system  of  those  who  live  within  the 
circle ;  so  that,  when  disease  breaks  out  in  the  locality,  all  its 
diflGerent  forms,  colds,  fevers,  &c.,  are  characterised  by  being  of  a 
rapidly  debilitating  nature,  calHng  for  the  administration  of  re- 
medies which  will  most  efiectually  sustain  the  powers  of  life,  and 
counteract  that  weakening  poison,  as  it  may  be  caQed,  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  I  may  add,  in  regard  to  this  subject, 
that  for  many  years  back  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
general  treatment  of  the  inmates  of  London  Hospitals,  and  with 
the  most  marked  advantage;  the  system  of  giving  lowering 
medicineiEi,  although  required  at  the  first  onset  of  the  majority  of 
diseases,  is  pursued  much  more  cautiously  than  heretofore,  and 
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continued  for  a  shorter  period,  and  the  quantity  of  wine,  porter, 
and  ale  administered  has  been  increased  (o  a  most  remarkable 
degree  ;  so  that,  for  the  support  of  the  charities,  the  wine  mer- 
chants' bill  forms  one  of  the  most  heavy  and  formidable  items  in 
the  annual  amount  of  expenditure.  These  facts,  I  think,  prove 
that  for  preserving  the  health  of  the  labouring  members  of  the 
community,  a  full  and  generous  mode  of  living,  emhraciTig  the 
proper  use  of  stimulants  of  a  wholesome  kind,  is  necessary ;  and 
that,  however  praiseworthy  it  may  be  for  those  residing  in  com- 
fortable houses  to  preach  against  intemperance,  a  total  abstinence 
from  such  refreshing,  invigorating,  and  restoring  drink,  as  sound, 
full-bodied  wine,  is  contrary  to  the  promptings  of  natural  instinct 
and  the  observations  of  scientific  men. 

**  Next,  as  to  the  food  of  the  poor.  Necessity  obliges  the 
labouring^  man  to  purchase  the  cheapest  articles  left  on  the  stall 
of  the  butcher  after  being  rejected  by  the  caterers  for  the  rich — 
to  him  falls  the  choice  of  the  tough,  tendinous,  skinny  parts ; — ^if 
he  takes  a  fancy  for  fish,  it  is  coarse,  soft,  and  sHmy ;  even  his 
wheaten  bread  is  doughey,  pasty,  and  sour ;  in  short,  his  diet 
consists  of  articles  the  hardest  of  digestion  that  a  human  stomach 
can  encounter.  Moreover,  it  is  wretchedly  cooked,  and  common- 
ly eaten  at  irregular  periods,  with  little  or  no  interruption  of  his 
hard  labour. 

"Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  poor  fellow  should  have  a 
parched  tongue  and  dried  throat,  and  that  he  should  expenence  a 
gnawning  at  his  Btomach,  that  makes  a  craving  for  some  hot 
stimulant  irresistible?  Now,  the  liquors  to  which  he  has  re- 
course, are  the  very  ones  to  make  things  worse.  The  spiced  gin 
and  the  drugged  beer  satisfy  the  wants  of  his  internal  sense,  for  a 
time ;  but  they  soon  create  a  heat  and  parched  sensation  within 
him,  that  enforce  a  repetition  of  the  indulgence ;  at  length,  stupe- 
faction from  the  intoxicating  effects  of  the  liquor  subdues  his 
consciousness  and  sense  of  shame,  and  he  recks  not  how  he  goes 
on  adding  glass  to  glass.  But  mark  what  is  the  early  consequence 
of  this  unhappy  course  of  proceeding.  The  man's  digestive 
powers  fail.  The  bad  food,  I  will  not  deny,  has  a  great  share  in 
inducing  weakness  of  stomach.  But  appeal  to  all  the  medical 
men  of  London,  especially  to  those  who  have  had  experience,  as 
hospital  or  dispensing  doctors,  in  the  treatment  of  the  poor,  and 
they  will  unanimously  declare  that  for  producing  indigestion  and 
its  manifold  concomitant  sufferings,  nothing  that  enters  the  sto- 
mach is  so  fertile  as  the  use  of  strong  alcoholic  drinks,  or  large 
potations  of  beer.  And  in  confirmation  of  this  statement,  I 
would  point  to  the  difference  in  the  prevaiUng  disorders  of  the 
poor  in  this  country,  as  compared  with  the  same  class  in  wine- 
growing countries,  where  the  poor  drink  wine  with  their  meals — 
and  are  sparing  in  the  use  of  spirits  and  beer.  I  have  credible 
authority  for  affirming,  that  dyspeptic  complaints  (indigestion) 
are,  in  the  latter,   less  frequently  met  with,  and  that  in  a  vciy 
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maiked  degree,  than  in  Great  Britain.  And,  in  making  this  ob- 
servation, I  confine  myself  to  the  evil  eflfects  of  what  may  bp  con- 
sidered a  moderate  abase  of  spirits  and  beer.  I  exclade  that  fearful 
malady — delirium  tremens — the  result  of  excessive  addiction ;  and 
which,  I  believe,  is  rarely  met  within  the  wine  districts  of  the  con- 
tinent. Those  poor  patients  in  London,  who  daily  crowd  the  waiting 
rooms  of  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  seeking  out-door  succour, 
are,  in  a  very  large  proportion,  sufferers  from  disordered  stomachs 
and  livers — diseases  brought  on  principally  by  the  pernicious 
qualities  of  the  liquors  they  are  forced  to  drink.  My  strong 
conviction  is,  that  should  the  time  arrive  when  wine  will  be  acces- 
sible to  the  labouring  classes  of  this  nation  as  it  is  to  those  in 
neighbouring  countries,  it  will  in  itself  be  a  more  wholesome 
beverage  than  that  which  they  now  indulge  in ;  that  its  more 
general  adoption  will  lead  to  improvement  in  the  sanitary  quality 
of  the  beer  that  will  continue  to  be  drunk ;  that  it  will  probably 
drive  out  spirits  from  extensive  consumption ;  and  that,  inde- 
pendently of  a  diminution  of  drunkenness,  it  will  greatly  amelio- 
rate the  general  health  of  the  working  classes. " 

A  LONDON  HOSPITAL  SURGEON. 
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THE  DENS  OF  LONDON. 


The  following  striking  letter  has  just  appeared  in  the  Ttmes^  and  I  can- 
not resist  its  claim  to  insertion. 

If  Mr  Vanderkiste's  statements  cannot  be  disproved,  and  yet  excite  no 
practical  consideration  nor  exertion  commensurate  with  a  state  of  society 
so  disgraceful,  what  judgment  can  we  hope  for  from  other  nations,  or 
rather,  what  higher  judgment  may  we  not  fear  ? 

If  there  bo  no  remedy  short  of  compulsory  suppression  of  all  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  by  a  '*  Maine  Law,*'  rather  let  our  people  be  saved  by  force 
(if  possible),  than  given  up  to  ruin. 

■  But,  if  the  example  of  other  countries  gives  the  hope  that  a  refreshing, 
yet  unintoxicating  drink,  so  long  denied  to  our  own  people,  may  help  to 
reclaim  them,  then  let  no  fear  of  sacrifice,  financial  or  personal,  even  if 
well  founded,  prevent  wine  being  made  as  cheap  as  possible, 

A.  I.  R. 

Invernesss  30th  January  1854. 


Ta  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Sir, — Probably,  in  eonsequence  of  Mr  Cobden's  quotation 
from  my  "  Notes  and  Narratiyes  of  a  Six  Years  Mission,  Princi- 
pally among  the  Dens  of  London,"  reported  in  the  "  Times"  of 
Friday,  you,  on  Saturday  last,  did  me  the  yery  great  honour  of  a 
further  allusion  to  my  feeble  efforts  in  one  of  your  leading  articles. 

As  I  am  expecting  daily  to  sail  for  Sydney  on  a  colonial 
mission,  I  shall  be  happy,  if  you  will  allow  me,  before  I  leaye 
England^  to  make  your  journal  my  medium  of  communicating  to 
the  public  one  or  two  of  my  impressions  rei^ecting  education  and 
cognate  subjects. 

The  statement  Mr  Cohden  extracted  from  my  book  respecting 
Clerkenwell  will  doubtless  be  regarded  as  a  very  horrifying  one. 

But,  Sir,  there  is  another  &ct,  upon  which  the  one  Mr  Cobden 
dted  is  greatly  dependent,  but  to  which  that  hon*  gentleman 
made  no  allusion.  Not  that  I  for  one  moment  suppose  his 
omission  arose  from  slight  appreciation  of  its  fearfulness,  since  I 
know  him  to  be  practically  a  total  abstainer,  but  I  conceiye  that 
omission  to  have  arisen  from  the  general  impossibility  of  com- 
pressing all  the  bearings  of  a  subject  within  the  necessary  limits 
of  a  platform  speech. 

The  statement  to  which  I  allude  occurs  in  a  portion  of  my 
work  deyoted  to  the  subject  of  "  intemperance/'  and  reads  thus : 
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''There  are  in  my  district  16  public-houses,  beershops,  and 

ginshops.     The  number  of  bakers  and  butchers,  and  shops  where 

bread  is  sold  (bread  is  sold  at  several  general  dealers)  is  16  also. 

"  London,  according  to  the  '  Post-oflGice  Directory,'  contained 

in  1848 

2500  bakers, 

990  buttermen  and  cheesemongers, 
1700  butchers, 

3000  grocers  and  tea-dealers, 
900  established  dairy-keepers, 
400  fishmongers, 
1300  green-grocers  and  fruiterers ; 

Total       ...     10,790,  and  11,000  public-houses  I'* 

My  friend,  the  late  Mr  Bickersteth,  was  wont  to  speak  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  population  of  London  and  elsewhere  as  "the 
flock  of  the  slaughter,  whose  possessors  slay  them."  I  hare  a 
very  strong  objection  to  harsh  language,  but  I  must  think  this 
scripture  really  applies  to  the  case. 

We  may  build  churches  and  chapels,  and  multiply  schools,  but, 
Sir,  until  the  drunken-habits  of  the  lower  orders  are  changed  we 
shall  neyer  act  upon  them  as  we  would  wish. 

While  the  pothouse  is  their  church,  gin  their  sacrament,  and 
the  taproom  their  schoolroom  for  eyening  classes,  how  can  we 
adequately  act  upon  them  for  the  conversion  of  their  souls  ? 

I  hare  no  doubt  but  that  if  the  masses  of  the  humbler  classes 
are  to  become  worshippers  of  their  Sayiour,  and  their  children 
voluntarily  educated,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Prussian  and 
other  compulsory  systems,  then  the  parents  must  cease  to  be  the 
gin  and  beer  bibbers  they  unfortunately  now  are,  and  since  our 
beloved  Queen  has  already  been  called  upon  to  sign  a  "  Maine 
Law"  for  a  portion  of  the  British  dominions  as  large  as  Ireland 
(I  refer  to  New  Brunswick),  I  shall  hope  one  day,  "  the  sooner 
the  better,"  to  find  the  wisdom  of  England  taking  a  lesson  from 
the  poor  uncouth  timberhewers  of  the  Penobscot,  and  the  back- 
woodsmen of  Minnesota,  and  demanding  a  Maine  Law  for  old 
England.  Nor  have  I  the  slightest  fear  of  reaction  in  such  a  case^ 
as  the  lower  classes  would  speedily  find  their  temporal  circum- 
stances improved,  and  their  personal  comfort  surprisingly  increased 
by  the  abandonment  of  their  previous  drinking  usages. 

Religion  and  education  would  then,  in  my  opinion,  receive 
such  an  impetus  as  would  gladden  beyond  measure  every  rightly 
influenced  mind. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

R.  W.  YANDERKISTE. 

London,  January  23. 
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NOTES, 


ETC,    ETC. 


I  am  a  friend  to  free  trade  under  certain  practical 
limitations,  a  friend  of  the  people,  and  desirous 
that  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  should  be 
enjoyed  at  a  moderate  cost,  an  economist  from 
necessity,  and  like  my  bottle  of  good  wine,  which 
if  I  can  only  afford  to  drink  now  and  then,  I  prefer 
to  common  wine  every  day;  if  I  must  **  own  the 
soft  impeachment,"  therefore,  I  will  at  qnce  confess 
that  the  delicate  flakes  of  bees^wing  floating  about 
in  the  ruby^colored  Port,  and  the  well-furred  sides 
of  the  full-measure  bottle,  which  was  laid  up  in 
ordinary  twenty  years  ago,  have  indescribable 
charms  for  me,  and  I  am  one  of  a  numerous 
class  who  think  as  I  do.  With  these  predilections, 
therefore,  kind  reader,  you  will  easily  believe  what 
pleasure  was  afforded  to  such  as  me  on  first  reading 
a  pamphlet  lately  published  called  the  "  Wine 
Trade  and  its  History,"  which  offers  an  easy  solu? 
tion  to  several  important  political  problems,  which 
directly  aflfect  both  the  public  good  as  well  as  my 
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own  peculiar  tastes.    The  author  of  tfce  pamphlet, 
Mr.  Thomas  George  Shaw,   seems  perfectly  satis- 
fied  that    by    reducing    the    duty   on    wine   from 
6s.  9d.  to  Is.   per   gallon,    the   quantity   annually 
consumed  would  be  raised  from  6,251,862  gallons 
to  87,317,466  gallons,    but  says,    "  it  may  fairly 
be  assumed  that  in  a  few  years  the  quantity  would 
very  greatly  exceed  that  amount."     Here  is  a  great 
fact,  which  at  once  realizes  to  the  most  sanguine 
free-trader   his   fondest   aspirations,     and   the   de- 
lighted Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  if  the  pam- 
phlet  comes   before   him,    will    see    a    vision    of 
£4,365,873   pouring  into   the   Treasury  from   the 
1*.  duty,   instead  of  a  paltry  £1,767,516,  which 
is  the   amount   at  present  received.     I  could  not 
help   exclaiming,    O,    blind   Ministers  and  short- 
sighted people,  for  so  long  keeping  up  your  5^.  9^. 
duty,  yet  how  favored  in  having  a  guide  so  much 
in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  to  point 
out  both  the  evil  and  the  remedy.     Why  is  he  not 
Chancellor    of    the    Exchequer,     that    he    might 
exclaim,    with  a  great  public   man   of    antiquity, 
"  O    fortunatam    natam    me    consule    Romam"? 
The  good  time  will  come,  however,  thought  I,  and 
I  read   further,  and  welcomed  the  change  in  per- 
spective which  will  enable  the  working  artizan  and 
day-labourer  to  regale  himself  and  family  with  a 
bottle  of   Dixon's  double  diamond  or  Burgundy, 
at  a  merely  nominal  price,  when  the  day's  work 
is  done,  whilst   his  wife  and  children  are  supping 
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oflf  mulled  Claret,  instead  of  highly  taxed  congou 
or  adulterated  coffee.  In  my  own  case  too,  how 
pleasing  was  the  dream  which  Mr.  Shaw's  propo- 
sition called  up  of  income-tax  abolished,  and  my 
cellar  well  stored  with  every  kind  of  wine  ;  already 
I  was  addressing  a  friend  every  day  with — 

"  Per  dies 
Festos  reclinatam  beans 
Interiore  not&  Falerni — '' 

that  is,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unclassic  reader, — 
"  Reclining  through  the  festive  day,  you  shall  regale 
yourself,  my  friend,  with  one  of  my  best  marks  from 
the  inner  cellar."  I  was  in  the  seventh  heaven 
of  delight  at  the  happiness  in  store  for  us  all,  and 
the  theory,  based  as  it  was  upon  figures  carefully 
collected  and  judiciously  compared  with  each  other ; 
but  I  resolved  to  read  the  pamphlet  again,  and  con- 
sider more  calmly  the  hypothesis  upon  which 
Mr.  Shaw's  assumptions  are  founded  ;  for  I  am  a 
little  sceptical  in  matters  of  account  since  railway 
balance-sheets  have  thrown  so  much  new  light  on 
this  mysterious  science,  and,  besides,  I  had  lately 
been  reading  an  article  in  the  "  Examiner  "  news- 
paper, in  which  the  writer,  for  the  sake  of  shewing 
how  figures  may  be  turned  to  any  account,  ingeni- 
ously compares  the  accumulative  process  of  the 
respective  incomes  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  and 
a  crossing  sweeper,  and  the  result  clearly  proved 
in   figures,   that   the   latter   had   the  advantage  in 
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proportioBftl  iocreaae,  I  set  to  work,  therefore,  to 
analyse  each  statement  in  the  pamphlet  after  my 
own  fashion,  and  to  obtain  information  which 
might  either  confirm  or  disprove  its  correctness; 
alas,  how  often  day  as  well  as  night  dreams  prove 
illusive — I  first  stumbled  at  the  two  main  facts  oa 
which  Mr.  Shaw's  theory  of  the  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  wine  rests,  viz.,  the  increase  of  our 
population  and  the  accumulation  of  our  wealth. 

1st.  According  to  Mr.  Shaw's  statement,  the 
population  of  this  country  has  doubled  itself  in 
about  fifty  years,  whilst  the  quantity  of  wine 
annually  consumed  is  nearly  the  same  now  as  it 
was  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
about  6,5U0,00O  gallons ;  but,  without  referriqg 
the  fact  of  this  stationary  state  of  the  trade. to 
the  5^.  9d.  duty,  it  appears  to  be  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  by  the  temperate  habits  which  have 
grown  up  in  society,  and  by  which  the  class  of 
three-bottle  men  has  become  extinct.  And  it  appears 
besides  that  Mr.  Shaw  ought  to  have  made  ai:i 
abatement  from  the  number  set  down  as  the 
present  wine-driaking  population,  because  a  large 
proportion  of  the  increase  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  may  still  be  under  the  winoHlrinking 
age :  and  this  class  of  non-wine-drinking  minors 
may  possibly  amount  to  7,500,000  persons,  or  one- 
half  of  the  increase  on  the  half-century.  Making 
this  abatement,  therefore,  from  the  present  wipe- 
drinking  popuktioQ,  and  taking  into  account  tb^ 
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altered  habits  of  the  people  in  a  temperate  sense, 
the  consumption  of  wine  will  be  found  such  as 
might  have  been  expected,  and  even  reckoned 
upon  by  a  political  economist,  without  reference 
to  duty. 

2nd.  The  increase  of  our  wealth.  Mr.  Shaw 
says,  "  La$t  year  our  iqcome,  exclusive  of  Ireland, 
was  rated  at  £57,000,000 ;  and  as  it  was  taken 
at  £21,000,000  in  1812,  we  may  suppose  it  to 
have  been  £15,000,000  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
when  the  consumption  exceeded  the  present  by 
300,000  gallons,"  (which,  however,  does  not  appear 
by  his  tables.)  I  ipust  really,  Mr.  Shaw,  object 
to  this  mode  of  estimating  the  consumption  of  wine 
by  the  ratio  of  income,  for  I  fear  it  may  appear 
to  reflect  somewhat  unfavorably  upon  the  sober 
character  of  Englishmen,  and  upon  myself,  after 
what  I  have  confessed,  in  particular;  for  if  my 
income  should  happen,  from  accumulations,  to 
increase  after  the  ratio  of  the  crossing-sweeper 
whom  I  have  honorably  mentioned,  what  a  toper 
I  should  become  in  twenty  years  upon  this  prin- 
ciple. But  1  have  plunged  "  in  medias  res,''  and 
will  now  copy  my  notes  on  Mr,  Shaw's  observations 
from  the  beginning. 

It  is  stated  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Pitt's  reducing 
the  duty  in  178i6  on  French  wine  from  9s.  2d.  to 
4,y,  lOd.,  and  cm  others  froija  4^,  \0d.  to  3^.  Id.  per 
gallon*  *Hhat  the  coqsumption,  which  had  average^ 
;?,350,130  gallons  from    1784    to    1786,    rose   to 
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6,742,660  gallons  from  1788  to  1790,  shewing  an 
increase  of  2,392,530  gallons ;"  but,  on  looking 
at  Mr.  Shaw's  tables,  I  find  that  in  1795  the  duty 
was  again  raised  to  Is.  Ad.  on  French  and  4^.  10^. 
on  Portuguese  and  Spanish  wines,  and  yet  the  con- 
sumption was  then  further  raised  to  7,021,770 
gallons ;  and  in  the  year  1803  the  duty  was  stiH 
higher,  being  on  French  12^.  5d.  and  on  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  8^.  3^^.,  and  yet  the  consumption  was 
then  further  increased  to  7,447,860  gallons.  No 
great  weight,  therefore,  can  be  attached  to  this 
argument ;  it  is  true  that  in  1813,  when  the  duty 
was  at  the  highest  rate  of  19^.  8^^.  on  French  and 
9^.  on  other  wines,  the  consumption  fell  off  to 
4,565,477  gallons,  and  did  not  recover  the  decrease 
till  1825,  when  the  duty  was  reduced  to  7*.  3d. 
and  4^.  10^.,  when  the  consumption  rose  in  that 
one  year  to  8,009,542  gallons,  the  highest  point  it 
has  ever  attained ;  sipce  which  the  annual  con- 
sumption has  been  with  little  variation  about 
6,500,000  gallons. 

The  consumption  of  French  wine  in  1825,  with 
a  duty  of  7^.  3rf,  was  525,579  gallons;  in  1850, 
with  a  duty  of  5^.  9^.,  the  quantity  of  French- 
wine  consumed  was  only  342,223  gallons :  which 
shews  that  we  must  look  to  other  causes  than  the 
rate  of  duty  to  explain  the  preference  given  to 
one  wine  over  another,  and  the  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  general  consumption.  1  wish  Mr.  Shaw  had 
gone  deeper  into  the  subject,  and   I  look  in  vain 
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in  his  remarks  for  a  convincing  proof  that  a  5s.  9d. 
duty  has  prevented  us  from  receiving  the  best  v^rines 
v\rhich  the  veorld  produces,  I  think,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  our  experience  proves  that  in  no  country 
can  fine  v^^ine  be  purchased  in  such  perfection  and 
on  such  moderate  terms  as  in  England,  even  in  the 
countries  where  they  are  produced. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  countries  where  the 
finest  wines  are  grown,  such  as  Englishmen  from 
long  use  have  learned  to  appreciate,  are  few  and 
limited  in  extent.  The  excellence  of  wines  depends 
more  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  than  any  other  cause; 
and  the  fine  Port,  Sherry,  and  Bordeaux  wines  are 
all  grown  in  a  territory  very  limited  in  extent. 
Step  over  the  boundary  of  these  districts,  there  is 
plenty  of  wine  found  cultivated  with  the  same  care, 
the  same  expense,  and  grown  on  the  same  species 
of  vine ;  but  the  wine  is  as  diflferent  as  gold  from 
brass,  both  in  its  nature  and  value. 

Few  of  the  thin  common  wines  of  the  continent 
are  adapted  as  a  beverage  for  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  will  scarcely  bear  the  «ea  voyage.  To 
carry  out  Mr.  Shaw's  theory,  wine  must  be  made 
*  the  common  beverage  of  the  people,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  they  would  take  it  in  preference 
to  beer,  which  is  our  "  vin-du-pays;"  and  if  they 
did,  whether  it  would  promote  either  their  health 
or  their  comfort.  The  use  of  such  wine  would 
probably  create  an  increased  demand  for  its  antidote 
in  the  form  of  spirits.     It  would  displace,  of  course. 
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beer  and  other  beverages  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
might  be  used ;  and  it  would  have  been  necessary 
for  Mr.  Shaw  to  furnish  tables  of  the  quantity  of 
beer,  tea>  and  other  drinks,  and  the  revenue  derived 
from  each,  consumed  by  the  masses  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  in  order  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  the 
merits  of  the  qjiestion  in  a  '^  moral,  political,  and 
financial "  point  of  view,    A  good  bottle  of  Marsala 
may  now  be  bought  by  the  middle  classes  for  2*.  4rf. 
and  Port  and  Sherry  for  3^.  to  3^.  6rf.,  and  a  bottle 
may  be  made  to  last  two  or  three  days ;   but  let 
them  have  the  lOd.  or  Is.  per  bottle  wine,  such  as 
France  is  expected  by  Mr.  Shaw  to  supply  at  his 
reduced  scale  of  duty,  and  they  must  drink  the 
whole  bottle  the  same  day,  or  what  remains  will  be 
good  for  nothing ;  and  they  will,  moreover,  require 
their  little  glass  of  eau-de-vie  after  it.     The  kind  of 
wine  introduced  into  this  country  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades  (see  Shaw,  p.  10)  may  have  suited   the 
palates  and  stomachs  of  the  Norman  crusaders  and 
their  feudal  retainers ;  but  the  Briton  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  rather  particular  in  his  taste,  and 
having  the  world  wherein  to  choose,   prefers  the 
best  of  every  thing  aad  good  beer  to  thin  wine. 

With  regard  to  the  remarks  at  p.  6  on  the  price 
of  Port  wine,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  "  about 
£20  per  pipe  in  1788  and  now  costs  double  and 
treble  that  sum,"  I  ^  think  Mr.  Shaw  should  have 
added  that  in  1790  the  price  was  about  £25 ;  in 
17193  about  £30  per  pipe;  in  1803  little  was  sold 
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under  about  £40  per  pipe,  and  it  afterwards  was 
much  higher;  and  during  the  war  the  price  was 
about  50  per  cent,  dearer  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  These  prices  are  the  first  cost — wholesale 
to  the  trade. 

I  do  not  see  how  **  the  tendency  of  a  high  duty 
is  to  encourage  the  import  of  artificially  priced 
wines."  This  requires  some  explanation  ;  for  as  the 
market  of  the  world  is  open  to  us,  and  all  wines 
except  Cape  are  admitted  at  the  same  rate  of  duty, 
quality  and  the  public  opinion  alone  must  decide 
which  wine  is  to  have  the  preference,  and  command 
the  highest  price.  Port  wine  has  had  the  lead,  from 
the  appreciation  by  the  public  of  its  fine  and  whole- 
some qualities,  not  from  any  treaties  with  foreign 
countries,  and  no  wine  has  hitherto  been  discovered 
which  will  take  the  place  of  the  produce  of  the 
favored  district  of  the  Alto  Douro.  The  impedi- 
ments to  the  trade  and  imposts  in  Portugal,  of 
which  Mr.  Shaw  complains,  are  much  to  be  de- 
plored ;  but  that  the  trade  has  flourished  in  spite  of 
them,  and  that  the  demand  is  increasing,  is  a  proof 
of  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  wine  is  held. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  price  of  an  article  in 
constant  dem^aod,  and  for  which  no  other  qau  be 
fiubsiituted,  should  be  higher  now  thaft  it  was  when 
the  trade  was  m  its  inf^-ncy  and  the  estates  were  in 
the  hands  of  poor  farmers,  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
their  produce  in  the  market  of  the  world.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the   Royal  Oporto  Wine  Company 
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will  not  long  continue  to  exercise  the  powers  con- 
ceded to  it,  by  which  the  trade  is  fettered  to  a 
considerable  extent,  though  its  influence  on  the 
prices  cannot  so  easily  be  estimated  as  Mr.  Shaw's 
pamphlet  would  make  it  appear.  The  Company  is 
a  superannuated  establishment,  instituted*  in  1756 
at  the  recommendation  of  certain  Douro  farmers  and 
Oporto  merchants,  for  the  promotion  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  lands  by  loans  of  money  to  the  farmers, 
and  the  prevention  of  fraud  and  adulteration  of  the 
quality  of  the  wines,  by  allowing  only  the  finer 
qualities  to  be  exported  to  England.  The  benefits 
of  the  system  have  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  the 
evils  of  a  monopoly  alone  remain,  with  its  attendant 
abuses  of  jobbing,  knavery,  and  corruption. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  clear  that  there  is  not 
some  mistake  in  Mr.  Shaw's  assertion  that  "  within 
the  recollection  of  many  the  usual  retail  price  of 
the  finest  old  Port  was  a  guinea  a  dozen."  I  should 
be  glad  to  ascertain  in  about  what  year  this  could 
have  been. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  if  the  Douro  wine  dis- 
trict were  extended  higher  up  the  river  into  Spain, 
the  quality  of  the  wines  would  be  as  good  as  the 
Port  we  now  get ;  because  the  higher  up  the  river 
the  cultivation  has  hitherto  been  carried,  the  better 
the  quality  of  the  wine  has  been.  This  is  doubtless 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  negotiation  between  the 

*  With  a  capital  of  1,200,000  cruzados,  which  was  increased 
in  1760  to  1,720,000  cruzados. 
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governments  of  Spain  and  Portugal  for  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Douro  has  been  so  long  protracted, 
for  if  the  river  is  not  to  be  opened  to  the  Spaniards 
they  have  no  outlet  for  their  wine. 

The  fine  wines  of  France,  known  here  as  Claret, 
Burgundy,  and  Champagne,  are  dearer  from  the 
high  repute  they  bear  than  Port  and  Sherry,  and  I 
did  not  find  that  I  could  get  a  bottle  of  good  wine 
in  Paris  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  in  London,  notwith- 
standing the  diflference  in  duty;  which  opinion  I 
have  had  confirmed  by  others. 

We  have  had  repeated  shipments  of  the  red  wines 
of  the  South  of  France  sent  here  in  Port  pipes  and 
intended  to  compete  with  Port  wine ;  but  the  mer- 
chants do  not  find  it  good  enough  to  mix  with  even 
the  lowest  kind  of  Port  wine,  and  it  is  sold  for 
exportation  to  our  Colonies,  where  it  appears  that 
wine  is  wine,  let  the  quality  be  what  it  may.  The 
same  observations  will  apply  to  the  cheap  Cham- 
pagnes with  which  the  market  is  deluged,  and 
which  are  sold  as  low  as  12^.  per  dozen  in  bond, 
but  are  only  used  for  exportation. 

The  Sherry  wines  of  the  district  of  Xeres  de  la 
Frontera,  from  the  great  perfection  to  which  they 
have  been  brought  by  the  large  capitals  employed 
and  skilful  management,  have  greatly  risen  in  public 
estimation  of  late  years,  and  very  justly ;  but  the 
finest  qualities  can  never  be  cheap,  from  the  great 
age  to  which  they  are  kept,  in  which  they  may 
rival  the  ancient  Falernian,  which  we  are  told 
was   sometimes  kept  in   bottle  upwards  of  thirty 
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years,  as  we  learn  from  Horace  that  he  offered  to 
open  a  bottle  for  his  friend  as  old  as  himself;  and, 
from  the  account  we  have  of  the  nature  of  this 
wine  from  the  ancients,  it  is  supposed  in  many 
respects  to  have  resembled  our  Sherry.  It  also 
fetched  a  very  high  price.  The  inferior  kinds  of 
Sherry  grown  in  the  districts  of  St.  Lucar,  Moguer, 
Chiclana,  and  neighbourhood  are  brought  over  at 
a  very  moderate  price,  and  are  in  general  con- 
sumption. 

Lisbon  white  wines  and  Madeiras  are  now  in 
little  use,  which  is  attributable  to  the  deterioration 
of  their  quality;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
White  Port,  which  was  once  largely  consumed, 
but  the  farmers  of  the  Alto  Douro  no  longer 
cultivate  the  white  grape  to  any  extent. 

Canary,  about  which  our  old  poets  sang,  and 
in  which  our  ancestors  pretty  freely  indulged,  is 
now  little  consumed,  the  quantity  duty  paid  last 
year  being  only  19,936  gallons.  Its  use  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  the  Sicilian  wine 
shipped  from  Marsala,  which  is  perhaps  as  good 
and  pure  a  wine  for  the  price  as  any  imported, 
and  which  the  public  have  not  been  slow  to  dis- 
cover. Witness  the  quantity  duty  paid  last  year — 
444,541  gallons. 

The  Rhenish  wines,  except  the  finest  kinds, 
appear  to  be  as  little  adapted  to  this  climate  and 
people  as  the  inferior  sorts  of  French  wines,  not- 
withstanding '  the  perseverance  of  the  Germans  in 
their   efforts   to   force   the   sale   of  them  here  by 
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personally  soliciting  orders  from  every  private 
family,  and  shipping  the  Yfines  in  small  eases  to 
suit  every  purchaser ;  but  the  consumption  has 
very  much  fallen  oflF. 

Cape  wine,  from  its  inferior  quality,  though  it 
now  pays  only  half  duty,  is  fast  going  out  of 
consumption,  the  quantity  duty  paid  having  fallen 
oflF  from  670,639  gallons  in  1826  to  246,497  gallons 
in  1850. 

From  these  observations  I  deduce  the  following 
conclusions  : — 

1st.  That  wine  is  not  so  well  adapted  as  our 
own  malt  liquors  for  the  general  use  of  the  people, 
and  even  at  1^.  per  gallon  duty  it  would  be  the 
lowest  kinds  only  which  could  be  brought  within 
their  means,  of  purchasing;  and  I  ask  any  working 
man  whether  he  would  not  prefer  a  pot  of  porter 
for  4d.  to  a  bottle  of  "  vin  ordinaire  "  for  1^.  ? 

2nd.  That  the  finest  kinds  of  wine  are  limited 
it  quantity,  and  if  the  duty  here  is  reduced,  the 
price  of  the  wines  in  the  countries  which  produce 
them  would  immediately  be  raised ;  so  that  the 
public  here  would  derive  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  benefit  expected  from  the  measure.  This  would 
certainly  be  the  case  as  regards  Port  and  Sherry. 

3rd.  That  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  account 
for  the  fact,  that  the  consumption  of  wine  has  not 
kept  pace  with' the  population  hitherto,  but  that  it 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  increase  with  the 
population  hereafter;  and  that  experience  has 
shewn  that  the  reduction  of  duty  on  wine  has  had 
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Itttle*  influence  on  the  consumption,  except  at  a 
time  when  it  has  been  reduced  from  ian  exorbitantly 
high  rate,  and  even  then  the  increase  has  been 
temporary  from  the  merchants  buying  to  replenish 
exhausted  stocks. 

4th.  That  the  present  duty  is  a  moderate  tax  on 
what  must  always  be  to  a  certain  extent  a  luxury 
in  this  country;  that  good  wines  may  now  be 
bought  at  2^.  Ad.^  3s. ,  and  3^.  6d.  per.  bottle, 
which  brings  them  within  the  means  of  the  middle 
classes;  that  the  present  duty  gives  no  preference 
to  the  wines  of  one  country  over  those  of  another, 
except  in  the  case  of  Cape  wine,  which  is  in  itself 
an  instance  that  a  low  and  preferential  duty  will 
not  force  a  wine  into  consumption  if  its  quality  is 
not  liked  by  the  public.    * 

If  the  means  of  the  country  will  admit  of  a 
reduction  in  taxation,  by  all  means  let  the  duty  on 
wine  be  reduced,  but  let  not  an  increase  of  revenue 
be  expected  from  a  duty  reduced  to  1^.  per  gallon. 

The  question  being  one  of  deep  interest  and 
importance,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  public  will 
not  judge  hastily,  either  by  the  premises  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Shaw,  or  the  scanty  deductions  from  them 
by  the  writer  of  the  present  pamphlet,  but  that 
they  will  seek  for  further  information  on  a  difficult 
subject  before  they  pronounce  judgmeiit. 


THE    END. 


Pklham  RiCHAADtoif,  Priiit«r,  93,  Gornhill. 
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difficulties  that  surround  this  question  ;  but  they  are  not  of  so 
formidable  a  character  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  remove  them. 

We  think  that  as  the  Banking  Institute  is  a  societj  formed  exclu- 
sively for  the  mutual  benefit  of  bank  officers,  that  it  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  eligible  for  undertaking  such  gaarantees.  We  are 
aware  that  one  formidable  obstacle  to  such  a  proposal  will  be  as  to  the 
party  or  parties  who  are  to  undertake  the  responsible  duties  of 
personally  indemnifying,  by  bond,  the  various  employers  for  the 
fidelity  of  tlie  employed.  If  the  funds  collected  in  the  shape  of  pre- 
miums be  vested  in  the  names  of  certain  bank  officers  chosen  by  the 
body,  and  if  tha  trustees  be  indemnified  by  these  bank  officers,  then, 
we  think,  there  would  bo  no  difficulty  in  persuading  some  of  the  moat 
respectable  to  undertake  the  risk ;  it  perhaps  might  be  as  well  to 
submit  the  names  of  tho  trustees  to  the  body  of  bankers  for  their 
approval.  It  would  be  purely  a  mutual  benefit  society,  but  the 
guarantees  should  not  be  confined  to  the  members  of  the  Banking  Insti- 
tute only,  but  should  extend  to  all  bank  officers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  fund  collected  might  be  so  managed,  that  cm  the  death  of  a  party 
guaranteed  a  portion  of  the  amount  paid  for  the  indemnity  might  be 
returned  to  his  representatives,  always  assuming  that  no  loss  has  been 
sustained  through  his  misconduct. 

If  any  other  appropriation  of  the  fund  was  to  be  made,  such  as 
making  the  money  paid  subservient  to  two  purposes,  viz. — ^the  fidelity, 
with  a  policy  of  assurance  on  the  life  of  the  party  guaranteed ;  we 
fear  this  would  ultimately  prove  a  failure ;  for  there  is  an  office  estab- 
lished for  that  especial  purpose,  and  the  premiums  necessary  to  be 
paid  to  secure  the  twofold  objects,  might  be  more  than  a  Clerk  can 
affi[)rd  to  pay. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  more  simple  a  mutual  guarantee  of 
fidelity  is,  the  better  it  would  work,  and  the  more  satisfactory  it 
would  be  to  those  who  accept  the  guarantee.  AnditotS*  might  be 
appointed  by  the  bankers,  whose  report  of  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  fund  and  the  working  of  the  concern,  should  be  periodically 
printed  and  circulated  among  all  parties  interested,  so  that  they 
might  be  able  to  judge  how  far  the  rules  and  regulations,  on  which 
alike  depend  the  safety  of  all,  are  strictly  complied  with  by  those 
having  the  management  of  their  affairs. 


WINES  AND  THE  WINE  TEADE. 

The  great  feature  this  year,  as  regards  the  wine  trade,  and  which  naturally 
created  considerable  interest,  was  the  inquiiy  constjquent  upon  Mr.  Cliisholm 
Anstey's  motion  for  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Comnjons,  to  take  evidenee 
and  report  upon  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  present  duty  on  wines,  of  Ss.  9d. 
per  gallon,  to  a  lower  rate. 

The  oommitfoe  having  concluded  their  sittings  decided  "not  to  make  any  special 
report,  but  simply  to  submit  the  evidence  taken  by  thcfm  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament.**  On  the  I7th  of  June,''the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated, "  That 
there- was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government  to  recommend  any 
reduction  in  the  duties  upon  wme;*'  adding  that  in  addition  to  tl>e  probable  loss 
to  the  revenue  « there  were  duties  upon  many  other  articles  largely  consumed  by 
the  poorer  classes,  which  had  much  superior  claims  for  a  reduction  of  taxation!^ 
f.hnflA  IaviatI  nrvm  wino  "     Tim   crnnftml   fnnTinor  exnrosaed  bv  the  trade,  was  regrw 
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thai  the  fulgect  ihould  baTO  been  agitated  at  the  present  time,  as  it  woidd 
naturally  tend  to  saspend  business  to  any  extent  while  the  question  was  in  abey- 
ance, and  moreoTer  there  was  a  greater  burthen  that  required  more  immediate 
relief  (as  regards  Portugal  wines),  and  which  the  wine  trade  has  been  labouring 
under  for  so  long  a  period,  yiis.,  the  arbitrary  and  ui^ust  exaction  lenried  b^  the 
Portuguese  oompMi^  (to  the  extent  of  £6  per  pipe),  upon  all  pwt  wines  shupped 
to  this  country,  arismf  from  the  monopoly  exercised  by  the  Royal  Oporto  Wine 
Company,  by  the  privilpge  granted  to  them  by  the  goremment,  which,  of  course, 
has  the 'effect  of  keeping  up  artificially  the  (first  cost)  prices  of  port  wine  to  an 
unnatural  degree ;  this  it  is  thought  snould  have  been  the  primary  consideration, 
then  the  duty  question  could  have  been  more  fiirourably  entertained. 

The  subject,  however,  of  the  production  and  consumption  of  wine  is  a  very 
interesting  one  to  the  public,  and  having  been  fikvoured  with  the  annual  trade 
circulars  of  the  most  eminent  houses,  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  brief  epitome  oi  the 
course  of  business  for  the  past  four  years  in  this  article  of  consumption. 

The  extent  to  which  tne  people  of  this  country  are  accustomed  to  tiie  use  of 
wine  cannot  be  ooomdend  commensurate  with  their  general  power  to  obtain  the 
oonTeniencies  of  life.  The  consumption  was  in  former  times  nmeh  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  than  it  has  been  of  late  years.  In  1700  the  average 
annual  consumption  of  each  individual  in  England  ana  Wales  amounted  to  a  very 
small  fraction  below  an  imperial  gallon,  wh3e  at  present,  it  scarcely  exceeds  one- 
fourth  of  that  quantity.  Tnere  can  be  Imt  one  cause  of  any  importance  assigned  for 
this  change, — excessiTe  duties.  In  France,  where  wine  may  be  had  in  almost  eveiy 
part  of  the  kingdom  at  a  low  prioe,  and  where,  except  a  trifling  octroi,  or  city  toU 
levied  in  the  towns,  the  "proauoe  of  the  vineyard  is  nearly  duty  free,  the  average 
consumption  is  equal  to  rather  more  than  19  gallons  by  each  individual,  or  more 
than  70  times  the  consumption  of  the  United  Emgdom. 

The  quantity  of  all  descriptions  of  wine  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  different 
periods  since  1801  has  heen  has  follows, — distinguishing  Qreat  Britain  from  Ire- 
Umd: — 

GBBAT  BfilTAIN. 

Ymm.  Odlons.  Average  Oonstrnqption.                  Duty  per  Head. 

Galla. 

1801  6,838,693      0.533  8s.  71d. 

1811  4,884,062      0.887  3     6i 

1821  4,180,474      0.390  2    6 

1831  ....  6,464,737       0.335  1    7i 

1841  6,504,038       0.364  1    9f 

1861  ....  5,682,385      0.301  1    7f 

nUBLAlTD. 

1801  ....  1,038,118       0.307  0    9i 

1811  ....  746,660       0.125  0  lOJ 

1821  520,684      0.076  0    7i 

1831  767,627      0.096  0    6f 

1841  696,888      0.086  0    6J 

1851  602,675      0.073  0    4J 

The  average  consumption  and  the  amount  of  duty  contributed  per  head  in  the 
whole  kingdom  in  the  same  year  were : — 

Yean.                 Average  Coxummptionr— Gallons.  Duty  per  Head. 

1801  0.431         28.8fd. 

1811  0.304        2    7k 

1821  0.221         1  lOi 

1831  0.265         1    3i 

1841  0.267        1    4J 

1861  .• 0.216        1    l3i 

The  total  importation  of  all  sorts  of  wine  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1860, 
amounted  to  9,304,312  gallons,  which  was  an  increase  over  1849 ;  the  total  deli- 
veiT  1,334,246  gallons,  and  the  imports  of  1849  showed  an  increase  of  433,587 
gallons  over  1848.    The  total  importation  last  year  was  9,008,428  gallons,  which 
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id  B  decrease  of  295,884  gallons,  as  compared  with  that  of  1850 ;  the  principal 
decrease  being  in  port  wines. 

The  total  delivery  from  bond  (for  home  consumption  and  importation)  in  1850, 
amounted  to  8,182,940  gallons,  an  increase  compared  with  1849,  of  239,811 
galknia.  By  separating  the  home  from  the  export  deliyery,  we  find  that  the  total 
hcmie  ddHTery  in  1850»  amounted  to '6,437,222  gallons  ;  exceeding  that  of  1849  by 
185,860  gallons,  and  that  ti»  total  export  delivery  was  1,745,718  gallons,  exceed- 
ing that  of  1849  by  58,961  galkms.  The  total^  general  consumption  of  wine  in 
1851,  shews  a  deficiency  to  the  extent  of  156,5^9  gallons,  compared  with  that  of 
the  previous  year.  The  total  export  deliveriea  in  1851  exhibit  a  small  decrease  of 
64,816  gallons  under  those  of  1850.  The  total  sto^  of  wine  in  bond  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  at  the  commencement  of  this  year,  amounted  to  10,646,140 
gallons,  which  shows  an  increase,  compared  with  the  previous  jetr^  of  755,446, 
which  is  entirely  confined  to  the  port  of  London. 

The  total  stocks  in  bond  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  same'  period  m  1851, 
exceeded  those  of  1860  by  907,137  gallons ; — this  it  must  be  admitted  is  a  large 
accumulation  of  stock. 

According  to  the  circular  of  Messrs.  Walter  Howell  and  Hale,  the  stock  of 
port  in  bond  on  the  1st  of  August,  this  year,  in  the  docks  of  London,  consisted  of 
20,810  pipes. 

A  weU-mformed  correspondent  goes  into  some  curious  calculations  to  ascertain 
among  what  classes  of  the  community  wines  are  most  likely  to  be  in  general 
use ;  and  what  quantity  each  individual  in  such  classes  can  consume. 

To  arrive  at  some  approximate  estimate  he  takes  the  income-tax  returns,  the  last 
census,  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1852  j  the 
peerage  list,  and  the  report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  on  the  benefices  of 
the  Church.  By  the  income  tax  returns,  it  appears  that  about  560,000  persons, 
heads  of  fiimilies,  have  incomes  of  .£150  per  annum,  and  upwards  ;  and  the  general 
average  members  in  a  &mily  being  five,  shows  in  round  numbers  three  millions 
of  persons  in  a  position  to  take  wine  occasionally.  The  census  of  last  year  gave 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  nearly  twen^-nine  millions.  By 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  the  quantity  of  wine  brought  in  tor  home  consumption 
in  1851,  was  6,554,429  gallons. 

Prom  these  returns  we  may.  deduce  the  following  results,  namely  : — If  the  indi- 
viduals coming  within  the  income  tax  returns  monopolise  the  whole  of  the  wine, 
they  can  only  partake  of  little  more  than  one  bottle  per  month  each ;  but  should 
the  whole  of  the  community  share  the  wine,  there  is  less  than  one  bottle  and  a  half 
each  in  the  year. 

And  to  answer  the  inquiry,  "  What  classes  of  the  community  are  most  likely  to 
use  wine  generally?"  we  may  refer  to  the  peerage,  and  partly  to  the  analysis  of 
the  census.     In  the  peerage  are  enumerated  593  peers  and  885  baronets.     These^ 
as  heads  of  fitmilies,  on  a  usual  average  of  family,  will  give  one  class  of 
consumers  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  7,390 

The  benefices  in  the  church  having  incomes  of  £150  per  annum  and 
upwards,  are  6,950,  same  average  ...  ...  ...  34,750 

In  addition,  there  are  62  rectories,  sinecures,  averaging  £275  per 
annum,  these  will  add  ...  ...  ...  ...  310 

The  analysis  of  the  census,  shows  about  204,481  persons,  as  bankers, 
capitalists,  &c.,  these,  on  the  same  family  average,  wiU  number  ...     1,022,405 

Manu&cturers  and  makers  of  machinery,  &c.,  392,162  persons,  same 
average  gives  ..  ...  ...  ...  ...     1,960,810 

Here  we  have  ...  ...  ..  ...     3,026,665 

Upwards  of  three  million  peasons  most  likely  to  use  wine.  Allowing  this  number 
of  persons  only  one  bottle  each  per  week,  we  obtain  a  probable  consumption  of  aU 
wines,  of  26,222,430  gallons,  quadruple  the  whole  quantity  entered  foir  home  con- 
sumption last  year,  and  leaving  imsupplied  every  individual  of  the  twenty-six 
millions  composing  the  other  classes,  among  whom  may  be  enumerated — 

Farmers,  graziers,  land  surveyors,  and  others  of  fair  average  incomes,  numbering 
274,305  families,  are     ..  ...  ..,  ...  ...     1,371,525 

Persons  of  small,  but  independent  means,  129,855  families,  op   ^  - 1       649,27^ 

digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC  — 

^      2,020,0< 
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This  kayes  out  artisans,  small  tradespeople,  army,  navy,  and  labourers  of  all 
sorts,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  another  class  most  likely  to  use  wine  occasion- 
ally in  the  year,  making  a  total  of  wine  consumers  of  5,016,465  persons.  Allowing 
this  second  analysis  one  bottle  per  month,  an  additional  consumption  will  be 
attained  of  4,041,300  gallons,  showing  without  difficulty,  a  ready  consumption  in 
all,  of  80,263,730  gaXbns ;  and  sti^  leaving  unenumerated  nearly  twenty-four 
millions  of  persons,  who,  should  they  require  for  occasional  indulg^M»  a  glass  of 
wine  once  a  month,  will  demand  a  supply  of  nearly  four  million  galldns.  Thus 
showing  that  (if  wines  were  cheap)  a  r^y  consuming  market  of  nearty  35  million 
gallons,  and  a  revenue  of  one  shilUng  pw  gallon,  would  bring  in  a  sum  nearly 
equal  to  that  now  obtained  at  the  high  duty,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  comfort 
ai^d  temperance  of  millions  of  persons,  who  would  at  the  reduced  dut^  readily  use 
wine,  not  as  an  intoxicating  drmk,  but  as  a  wholesome  and  cheerful  stmiulant. 

Many  persons  may  perhaps  cavil  at  these  calculations  and  assumptions,  but  wo 
are  dealing  with  overages, — the  oxcdss  of  on  3  individual  making  up  the  abstinence 
of  another. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  countries  where  the  finest  wines  are  grown,  such  as 
Englishmen  from  long  use  have  learned  to  appreciate,  are  few  and  limited  in  extent. 
The  excellence  of  wines  depends  more  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  than  any  other 
cause ;  and  the  fine  Port,  Sherry,  and  Bordeaux  wines  are  all  grown  in  a  terri- 
tory  very  limited  in  extent  Step  over  the  boundary  of  these  districts,  there  is 
plenty  of  wine  found  cultivated  with  the  same  care,  the  same  expense, and 
grown  on  the  same  species  of  vine ;  but  the  wine  is  as  different  as  gold  firora 
brass  both  in  its  nature  and  value.  Few  of  the  common  thin  wines  of  the 
continent  are  adapted  as  a  beverago  for  the  people  of  this  couotary,  and  wiU 
scarcely  bear  the  sea  voyage.  It  is  questionable  whether  wine  will  ever  be 
made  the  common  beverage  of  the  people,  and  whether  they  would  take  it  in 
preference  to  beer,  which  is  our  "  vin  du  pays," 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  very  excellent  wine  made  in  Provence  and  Languedoc 
better  adapted  to  the  English  taste  generally  than  the  finest  wines  of  Medoc, 
and  which  could  be  sold,  with  a  good  profit  to  the  importer,  for  less  than  6d.  per 
bottle,  independent  of  duty.  **  If,"  observed  the  late  Mr.  Porter,  **  the  rate  of  diis 
duty  were  found  so  low  as  to  admit  of  the  sales  by  the  retailer  at  one  shilling  per 
bottle,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  consumption  would  be  very  much  increased, 
and  that  a  great  addition  would  be  made  to  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  the  people. 
It  would  still  be  practicable  to  levy  the  present  high  rates  of  duty  upon  wines  of  the 
first  quaUty,  the  production  and  necessarily  therefore  the  consumption  of  which  are 
limited,  independently  of  the  duty." 

By  reducing  the  price  we  should  extend  the  consumption  of  wine  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  that  of  the  fiery  poisons  which  at  present  madden  and  demoralise  our  poorer 
brethren.  The  quantity  of  British  spirits  consumed  in  the  year  1850  amounted  to 
23,862,585  gallons,  besides  345,350  gallons  of  British  brandy;  if  we  add  to  this 
8,253,475  gallons  of  proof  foreign  spirits,  delivered  from  bond  for  home  consump- 
tion, ships'  stores^  fi^c,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  nearly  32i  million  gallons  of 
spirits  of  all  kinds,  employed  to  promote  crime  and  augment  destitution ;  exceeding 
the  quantity  of  wine  of  all  sorts  entered  for  consumption  in  the  year  by  26  million 
gallons.  By  reducing  this  fearful  excess  in  the  consumption  of  spirits,  and  substir 
tuting  a  proportionate  amount  of  wine,  which  is  less  detrimental  to  health,  we  should 
promote  temperance,  without  injury  to  the  revenue,  and  not  improbably  with  a 
considerable  imparovement  of  it. 

Gross  amount  of  duty  received  for  wine,  in  the  last  four  years: — 

1848 £1,799,347 

1849   , 1,835,07 1 

1850    1,892,916 

1851    : 1,856,331 

The  rates  of  d»ty  per  imperial  gallon  have  been  in  different  periods  as  follows  :— 

Great  Britain.  Ireland. 

French.  Other  kinds.         French.  Other  kinds. 

1806  10s.  2id.  6s.  9f.  6s.  lid.  3s.  ltd. 

Z\      HIT      t::ll^:      lZ:th--^m^^ 
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1831 

5s.  6d. 

.5s.  6d. 

58.  6d. 

5s.  6d. 

1841 

58.  9(1. 

5s.  9d. 

58.  9d. 

58.  9d. 

1861 

5s.  9cK 

58.  9d. 

58.  9d. 

58.  9d 

The  effects  of  the  high  duties  on  wines  are  clearly  shown  by  comparing  the  years 
of  high  duties,  reduced  duties  and  increased  duties,  with  the  quantity  used  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  population,  namely — 

In  1824  the  high  duty,  and  population  about  22  millions,  consumed  only 
^,030,091  gallons  of  all  wines. 

In  1825,  the  lowest  duty,  and  population  the  same,  the  consumption  rose  to 
8,009,542  gallons  of  all  wines. 

In  18S1,  increased  duty,  and  population  above  24  millions,  the  consomption  feM 
to  6,212,264  gallons. 

In  1840,  further  increased  duty,  the  population  about  26^  millions,  the  consump- 
tion was  only  6,553,922  gallons.  And  in  1849,  the  population  having  increased  to 
above  29  millions,  the  consumption  is  only  6,251,862  gallons,  showing  a  foiling  of 
to  the  extent  of  302,060  gallons  under  1840.  The  consumption  of  wines  in  the 
year  1851  does  not  show  an  increase  proportionate  to  the  increased  population,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement : — 


Population  in  1841  26,852,578 

Ditto  1851  29,000,000 


Increase    2,147,222 

or  7.99  per  cent 


Consumption  of  wines  in  1841 .  .6,184,960 
Ditto         „  „       1851..  6,554,429 


Increase   369,469 

or  5.96  per  cent 

The  decline  in  the  consumption  of  wines,  or  rather  Its  slow  progress,  does  not 
arise  from  a  distaste  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  wine  as  a  beverage,  nor  as  some 
persons  would  have  us  suppose,  to  the  growth  of  temperance  principles,  for  in  the 
first  place,  wine  is  more  generally  used,  though  in  diminished  quantity,  by  the 
whole  community.  Atid  as  regards  the  temperance  part  of  the  question,  the  use  of 
spirits,  as  we  sh^  presently  show,  bias  fearfully  increased ;  and  spirits  are  infinitely 
more  economical  than  wine— one  bottle  of  spirit,  representing  at  least  4-60ths  of  wine 
in  its  intoxicating  powers,  and  being  also  in  price  much  the  cheapest 

Bates  of  duty  per  gallon  on  the  French,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish  wines,  from 
ljB7i  to  1851,  showing  the  relative  increase  and  reductions,  and  the  diffel-ential 
charge  against  those  of  France. 


years. 

Period. 

Duty  on 
French. 

l| 

S  *4 

Duty  on 

Portugal 

and 

^1 

p 

Difference 
against 
French 

3  s. 

Spaniab. 

St 

per  cent. 

16l7toie78 

8 

0.  4 

0.  4 

equal 

1678—1688 

10 

0.  8 

100 

0-  8 

100 

equal 

1688—1693 

5 

1.  4 

100 

1.  4 

100 

equal 

1693—1697 

4 

2.  1 

56 

1.  8 

25 

25 

1697-1707 

10 

4.10 

132 

2.  0 

20 

142 

1707—1745 

38 

5.  3 

9 

2.  6 

21 

117 

1745—1782 

37 

6.  0 

14 

2.  9 

14 

118 

1782—1786 

4 

9.  5 

57 

4.10 

76 

95 

1786-1794 

8 

4.10 

49 

3.  1 

36 

67 

1795 

1 

7.  4 

52 

4.10 

57 

51 

1795—1797 

2 

10.  2 

39 

6.  9 

40 

61 

1797—1800 

8 

10.  6 

3 

6.10 

2 

52 

1801 

1 

10.  2 

3 

6.  9 

2 

51 

1802 

1 

10.  7 

4 

7.  0 

4 

51 

1803 

1 

12.  6 

17 

8.  3 

18 

51 

1804 

1 

10.  6 

15 

9.  0 

9 

17 

1804—1812 

8 

13.  8 

80 

9.  1 

1 

60 

1813 

1 

19.  8 

44 

9.  1 

- 

117 

1814—1825 

11 

13.  9 

30 

9.  1 

51 

1825—1831 

6 

7.  3 

47 

4.10 

47 

50 

1831—1839 

9 

5.  6 

24 

5.  6 

14 

equal 

1839—1851 

10 

5.  9 

5 

^-  )i^tizec 

by  (So 

Ogle 

equ£ 
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The  wines  upon  which  duties  were  paid  to  the  extent  of  nearly  two  millions 
sterling  in  the  year  1846,  amounted  to  6,973,608  gallons,  of  which  6,607,508 
gallons,  contributing  to  the  revenue  £1,906,742^  and  constituting  about  94.75  per 
cent  of  the  entire  quantity  entered,  came  from  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  other 
foreign  countries;  while  part,  366,100  gallons,  or  about  5.25  per  cent.,  paying 
duties  to  the  extent  of  £52,878,  was  the  produce  of  our  settlements  in  Southern 
Africa,  a  quarter  from  which  any  great  increase  of  supply  can  hardly  be  expected 
for  many  years  to  come. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  Messrs.  Matthew  Clark  and  Son,  Mr.  E.  H.  Keeling, 
and  other  gentlemen,  with  copies  of  their  valuable  statistical  and  general  circulars, 
from  which  we  have  drawn  lai^ly,  and  the  appended  tables  show  at  a  glance 
the  progress  of  supply  and  demand  during  the  last  ten  years,  with  the  relative 
proportion  per  cent,  which  the  low  consumption  of  each  description  of  wine  bears 
to  the  total  amount.  On  looking  to  these  returns  it  is  satisfactory  to  notice 
the  steady  progression  in  the  deliveries  of  wines  during  the  last  five  years,  and 
though  the  delivery  is  yet  much  below  what  it  was  previous  to  the  year  1846, 
still  the  disastrous  occurrences  in  the  commercial  and  political  world  that  followed 
that  period,  will  fully  account  for  the  great  check  that  was  given  to  the  con- 
sumption of  all  luxuries. 

The  total  importation  of  all  sorts  of  wine  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1851 
amounted  to  9,008,420,  which  shows  a  falling  off  from  the  previous  year  of 
295,892  gallons.  The  total  imports  in  1850  were  9,304,312  gallons,  which  was  a 
large  increase  over  1849  of  1,334,245  gallons.  This  was  the  more  important  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  imports  of  1849  showed  an  increase  of  433,537  gallons 
over  1848. 

In  1697,  the  duty  on  Port  wine  was  Is.  8d.  per  gallon,  Sherry  Is.  Sjd.,  French 
4r.  Old.,  and  the  consumption  was  2,748,060  gallons. 

In  1782,  the  duties  were  much  increased  ;  on  Port  wine  to  38.  lid.  per  gallon. 
Sherry  to  4S.  per  gallon,  French  to  78.  lOd.  per  gallon.  The  consumption  was 
2,055,110  gallons.  In  May  1786,  Mr.  Pitt,  with  the  avowed  object  of  increasing 
tlie  revenue  from  wine,  brought  in  a  measure  to  reduce  the  duties  on  wines,  which 
was  done,  the  duties  being  reduced  on  Port  and  Sherry  to  2s.  9id.  per  gallon^  French  to 
4s.  OJd.  per  gallon,  and  the  result  proved  that  statesman's  foresight  and  judgment, 
for  in  1787  the  consumption  of  all  wines  rose  to  4,898,040  gallons. 

The  consumption,  which  had  averaged  3,350,130  gallons  from  1784  to  1786, 
rose  to  5,742,660  gallons  from  1788  to  1790,  showing  an  increase  of  2,392,530 
gallons. 

In  1795,  however,  the  duty  was  again  raised  to  7s.  4d.  on  French,  and  48.  lOd. 
on  Portuguese  and  Spanish  wines,  and  yet  the  consumption  was  then  further 
raised  to  7,021,770  gallons;  and  in  the  year  1803  the  duty  was  still  higher, 
"being  on  French  12$.  5d.,  and  on  Portuguese  and  Spanish  8s.  3d.,  and  yet  the 
consumption  was  then  further  increased  to  7,447,860  gallons. 

In  1824,  the  duties  on  foreign  wines  were  as  follows :  On  Portugal,  Spanish,  and 
Madeira,9s.  per  gallon;  on  SiciUan  and  Canary,  9s.ld.;  onBhenish,lls.3d ;  onFrench, 
IBs.  9d. ;  on  Cape,  3s.  In  the  following  year  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  duties  took  place,  namely,  on  all  wines,  excepting  French  and  Cape,  reduced  from 
9s.  to  49.  lOd.  per  gallon ;  IVench,  from  ISs.  9d.  to  7s.  3d.  per  gallon  j  Cape,  from  8s. 
to  2s.  5d.  per  gallon. 

The  consumption  of  wines  at  these  rates  were  as  follows : — 

Oallons— 1824.  Gallons— 1825.  Increase  OTer  1824. 

Portuguese  .....      2,512,343      4,200,719     1,688,376 

Spanish 1,217,034      ......     1,830,275     613,941 

Madeira   

Sicilian 

Khenish   

French 


297,479   ... 

372,524  .... 

75,045 

77,085   ... 

134,699  ... 

57,614 

25,976   ... 

107,299  .... 

81,323 

187,447   ... 

525,579  .... 

836,132 

695,299   ... 

..   670,639  .... 

75,340 

117,428   ... 

167,108  .... 

49,680 

Canary...... 

In  1831,  an  increase  of  duty  was  imposed  on  all  wines,  excepting  French,  which 

was  reduced,  viz. :— On  Portuguese,  Spanish,   Madeira,   Sicilian,   Rhenish,   etc., 

6d.  per  gallon.     On  French  wines,  reduced  to  58.  6d.  per  gallon.     On  Cape 

%  increased  to  28.  9d.  per  gallon.     In  1840,  the  duty  was  furtlier  increased  on 

mes  five  per  cent.     The  consumntion  at  these  dutioA  were  as  follows !— • 
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1831.         Decrease  under  1826.  1840.    DecreMeiiiid«r  ISSl. 

QaHoni.  OftUons.  GaUons.  OaOona. 

Portuguese 2,707,784 1,492,985 2,668,534 89,200 

Spanish   2,089,632 no  decrease 2,600,760...  no  decreaae 

Madeira  209,127 168,897 112,666 96,672 

Sicilian,  etc 269,916 no  decease 884,106  ...  no  deareaae 

Bhenish  57,888 49,411 60,966  ...  no  decrease 

French    264,866 271,218 841,841  ...  no  decreaae 

Cape    639,684 181,065 456,778 82,811 

C^ary 94,117 72,991 29,489 65,814 

The  wines  of  different  countries  are  distinguished  in  commerce  by  Tarious  names. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  those  most  commonly  met  with,  arranged  according  to 
the  countries  producing  them. 

French  Wines — Champagne  of  Tarious  kinds,  red  and  white  Burgundy,  Her- 
mitage, Bourdeaux,  Co^e  Botie,  Rousillon,  £Vontignac,  Claret,  Yin  de  Oraye, 
Sauteme,  and  Barsao. 

Spanish  Wines. — Sherry,  Tent,  Malaga,  Mountain,  Beoicarlo. 

Portugal  Wines. — Port,  red  and  white,  Bucellas,  Lisbon,  Calcavallas,  and  Colares. 

Carman  Wines. — ^Bhine  and  Moselle  wines,  which  include  Hock. 

Hungarian  Wines. — Tokay. 

Italian  and  Sicilian  Wines. — ^Lachryma  Christa,  Marsala,  Syracuse,  and  Lissa. 

Grecian  and  Ionian  Wines. — Canidian  and  C^rprus  wines. 

Wines  of  the  Madeira  and  Canary  Islands. — ^Madeira,  Canary,  or  Teneriffe. 

Wines  of  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope. — Cape  Madeira,  Pontac,  and  red  and  white 
Constantia,  Persian  Wines,  Shiraz.  •> 

Port  Wines. — The  total  export  of  wines  from  Oporto  for  ten  years,  was  as 
follows : — 


Bni^laad. 

Other  Ports. 

Total 

I?pe8. 

Pipet. 

Pipea. 

1824 

19,968 

6,149 

26,117 

1826 

...        40,277         .. 

170 

40,477 

1826 

18,810 

187 

18,697 

1827 

24,207 

10,080 

...        84,287 

1828 

27,902 

13,296 

41,227 

1829 

17,882 

7,639 

25,371 

1880 

19,883 

4,882 

24,165 

1831 

20,171 

8,262 

23,439 

1882 

18,678 

2,977 

16,660 

1888 

19,436 

1,068 

20,495 

The  great  bulk  of  the  exports,  it  will  be  seen,  come  to  England,  yet  the  imports  to 
this  country  seldom  exceed  21,000  pipes,  and  only  on  one  occasion  for  these 
many  years  past,  have  they  exceeded  30,000.  Compare  this  with  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  80,000  pipes ! 

The  Douro  yintage  of  1841,  was  as  follows : — 

Pqpea. 
First  quality  ...  ...  ...  ...     58,068 

Second  quafity  ...  ...  ...  ...     10,190 

Third  quality  ...  ...  ...  ...      7,165 

Inferior  quality  ...  ...  ...  ...      2,466 

The  stocks  remaining  in  Oporto,  Villa  Nova^  and  the  yicinity 
from  former  ^ears,  were        ...  ...  ...  ...  153,287 

The  old  wmes  in  the  north  of  Portugal  besides    ...  ...    20,907 

In  the  London  Docks       ...  ...  ...  ...    23,000 

275,000 
Here  is  the  astoimding  fact  that  on  the  3lBt  of  December,  1841,  there  was  in 
Oporto,  in  the  wine  country,  in  the  north  of  Portugal,  and  in  London  (deducting 
a  year's  sale)  a  quarter  of  a  milUon  pipes  of  port  wine,  for  which  no  probable  vent 
was  afforded,  the  annual  production  being  so  £eu*  beyond  the  annual  export. 

A  quarter  of  a  million  of  pipes !    The  pipe  contains  about  twenty-five  cubic  feet 
of  fluid.    The  quantity  of  port  wine  therefore  in  existence,    independently  of 
private  cellars,  was  about  6,260,000  cubic  feet,  or  enough  to  float  all  the  navies  < 
Europe!    Now  the  lowest  calculation  at  which  the  interest  upon  capital  thi 
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looked  op,  Iisiku^j;!),  aud  charge  for  ■torage  oau  be  taken,  is  ten  per  cent.  Many 
wiiie  houaes  at  Oporto  hare  stocks  of  firom  1,000  to  S>000  pipoa,  upon  which  thi^ 
are  tlierefore  euetaininff  an  annual  Iobs  of  from  £2»000  to  £5000. 

Wine  forms  bv  far  the  principal  article  of  export  i  the  qoantity  shipped  from 
Ca  liz  and  the  diiTerent  ports  round  the  bay  being  estin[iated  at  about  30,000  butts. 

At  an  average  of  the  three  years,  ending  with  1840,  the  shipments  of  port  wine 
from  Oporto  for  England  were  2&,964  pipes  a  year.  Next  to  England,  BrasU,  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  Hamburgn  are  the  principal  importers  of  port  wine, 
as  wUl  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  of  pipes  of  wine  shipped. 

Great  Britain 26,57     26,159     25,678  25,964 

BraaU 7,181     1,913     2,7^3  3,932 

United  States 2,628     8,471     1,488  2,499 

Hamburg    803     193     634  580 

Other  Countries          1,306  1,869     2.67Ji  1,783 

We  learn  from  the  oiBcial  list^  published  by  the  Portuguese  Govemmesit,  that  the 
total  quantity  of  port  wines  exported  from  Oporto  to  this  country,  in  1855,  was 
25,420  i>ipes.  The  difference  therefore,  between  this  and  the  total  imports  of  Por- 
tugal wine  entered  here,  amounting  to  5,568  pipes,  must  consist  of  Figuera 
Lisbons,  red  and  white,  and  wines  from  indirect  sources  introduced  here  as  Por- 
tugal wines ;  this  difference  is  much  larger  than  usual,  and  erid^iUy  shows  that 
the  rise  in  tibe  prices  of  port,  has  induoed  have  suppli^  o£hm  red  wines  from  all 
parts,  to  be  brought  forward,  under  the  denommation  of  '*  Portugal  Wines." 
Indeed  this  system  has  prevailed  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  upwai^  of  4,400 
pipes  having  been  entered  in  London  alone,  the  Customs  have  at  length  inter- 
fered to  stop  it,  excepting  where  they  are  satisfied  that  the  wines  are  of  PortU' 
^mae  growth.  Mr.  B.  H.  Keeling,  gives  the  following  as  the  quantities  of  wine 
imported  from  Oporto  to  Gkreat  Britain  in  the  last  seven  years. 

In  1845  : 21,628  pipes 

1846  21,065    *' 

1847  28,348    « 

1848  21,961     « 

1849  24,525    " 

1860     26,400    " 

1861     20,780    " 

,The  following  table,  shew  the  production  of  port  wine  for  a  series  of  years,  and 
show  how  rapidly  it  has  increased  recently. 


1772  to  1781,     10  years 

1782  "  1791     10 


29>871 

pipes 

per  aimnni 

37,592 

« 

(( 

63,412 

4« 

C( 

55,934 

if 

(( 

61,029 

(( 

(C 

70,076 

t( 

M 

69,614 

(C 

C( 

no  register. 

75,825  pipes  per  annum. 

76,375 

it 

<c 

107,158 

C( 

(( 

1792  «  1801  ....  10  «  .. 

1802  "   1811     18  "  . 

1812  •«   1821     IT  *« 

1822  "  1831     10  " 

1832  "   1833     2  «  .. 

1834  "   1837     4  "  . 

1838  "  1842     5  «  . 

1830  "   1845  ....       3  "  .. 

1846  «  1848     3  « 

Annual  export  of  port  wine  from  the  commencement  of  this  commerce  1678,  io 
the  establishment  of  the  monopoly  of  the  wine  company  in  1756,  in  decennial 
periods. 

Average. 

1678  to  1681     632  pipes  per  annum 

1688"   1697     7668        «        " 

1698  "   1707     7188         "        " 

1708  "  1717     9644         "        « 

1718"   1727     17,692        "        « 

1728  «   1737     19,234        "         " 

1738"  1747     18,556 

1748**  1758 (nine  years) 16,354         *         " 

The  export  of  port  wmo  fr^m  1757  to  1833,  a  period  of  scvouty-scteR  Jtf  Mrs> 
^aJcr  the  monopoly,  was  ub  follows  ; —  digitized  byVjOOgIc 
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Average 
Total.  export. 

To  Groat  Britain  and  Ireland 2,151,246     27,988 

To  the  rest  of  the  world    412,850     5,362 

Total,  pipes  2,564,096     83,300 

The  export  in  the  nine  years,  fix)m  1834  to  1842,  during  the  absence  of  restric- 
tions, was — 

Averaffo 
Total.  export. 

To  Great  Britain        233,469     25,941 

To  Countries  out  of  Europe     41,600     4,622 

To  the  Contment  of  Europe     11,980     1,331 

Pipes  287,049  81,894 
The  export  in  the  six  yfttors,  from  1843  to  1848— 

To  Great  Britain,  &c., 135,041     22,607 

To  Countries  out  of  Europe         ..      ..       43,249     7,208 

To  the  Continent  of  Europe        . .      . .         9,721     1,620 

188,011  31,835 

Mr.  J.  J.  Forrester,  who  published  an  interesting  little  treatise  a  year  or  two  ago, 
on  the  unequal  and  disproportionate  imposts  levied  on  port  wine  shipped  to 
Gr6at  Britain^  makes  the  following  remarks.  "In  most  countries  a  man  may 
spend  his  money  according  to  his  own  fknoy,  and  select  the  goods  he  wishes  to 
purchase  after  his  own  taste,  and  in  no  case  is  he  more  fastidious  than  in  the 
selection  of  his  wine,  an  article  of  fikshion  and  caprice. 

In  the  Alto-Douro,  the  wine  company  are  the  arbritators  of  gGnoral  taste ;  a 
wine  is  good  or  bad — swed;  or  sour— -just  as  they  pleaae  to  decide ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  in  one  and  the  same  yat,  accoirding  to  old  established  system,  three  different 
qualities  are  sometimes  declared,  of  which  one  port  can  only  be  shipped  to  Europe, 
another  to  America,  or  out  of  Europe,  and  the  third  miist  be  consumed  in  the 
country  where  it  is  grown  !  Of  course,  means  are  found  to  obviate  these  difficul- 
Ues,  and  Company's  permits  being  always  in  the  market,  the  destination  of  the 
two-thirds  set  apart  for  America  and  for  home  consumption,  can  be  changed  to 
Great  Britain,  if  the  owners  of  the  wines  think  proper  to  pay  §ar  the  privilege. 
Under  the  pretence  that  the  separation  of  these  different  qualities  of  one  and  the 
same  wine,  is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  its  reputation-^stocks  intended  for 
Europe  must  be  wardioused  on  one  side  of  the  river  at  Oporto,  and  ihoae  intended 
for  Ports  out  of  Europe,  on  the  opposite  bank ;  yet  even  these  extremities  may  be 
made  to  meet,  if  money  be  paid  for  the  accommodation.  AU  these  impositions 
add  to  the  cost  of  the  wine  mtended  for  Great  Britain,  who  is  the  principal  con- 
sumer, and  who,  it  is  erroneously  understood,  looks  more  at  price  than  quality. 
If  a  merchant  purchase  wine  such  as  he  considers  best  adapted  for  his  own 
business,  ('for  it  is  Aortually  against  the  law  by  which  the  Company's  tastes  are 
regulated,  that  any  but  one  particular  class  qf  wine  be  set  apart  for  the  European 
market,)  in  all  probability,  at  least  two-thirds  of  this  wine  will  have  been  placed 
by  the  Company's  tasters  in  the  second  quality,  as  being  unfit  for  the  English 
market. 

To  remove  the  bar,  therefore,  he  must  bring  permits  which  will  cost  hini  not 
less  than  £3  per  pipe,  in  virtue  of  which,  he  can  deposit  the  casks  in  his  English 
store,  and  on  paying  a  further  sum  of  £3  8s.  4d.  per  pipe,  to  the  government  as 
an  export  duty,  he  acquires  the  privilege  to  ship  the  wine  to  any  part  of  Europe. 
To  prove  this  fact,  Mr.  J^rrester  states,  that  in  1848  not  less  than  111,342  pipes 
were  produced,  of  which,  only  7,000  were  allowed'  6y  law  to  be  imported  to  aU 
Europe.  That  the  exportation  to  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1848,  was  21,261  pipes, 
and  to  the  rest  of  Europe  1,856  pipes,  from  which  it  is  evident,  that  at  least  104,000 
pipes  of  that  year's  produce  was  destined  to  be  consumed  in  Portugal,  or  in  coun- 
tries out  of  Europe,  to  which  it  might  be  sent  free  of  permits  and  duty. 

The  remainder  of  the  wine^  of  the  so  termed  second  quaUty  (but  which  is  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  description  as  that  just  referred  to),  is  either  retained  in  the 
wine  country,  or  warehoused  at  Oporto,  on  the  city  side  of  the  river,  free  from  all 
duties  and  imposts,  exacting  the  nominal  sum  of  sixpence  per  pipe  on  its  import- 
ation to  America,  Africa,  Asia  or  any  other  part  of  the  world  out  of  Europe,  j 
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It  is  generally  understood  that  the  Portuguese  merchants  mtend  to  carry  out 
the  reducUon  of  duties  and  other  reforms  of  the  Sebe  Cazas  which  had  already 
passed  the  deputies  ;  and  the  wine  growers  of  the  north  were  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement  at  the  last  accounts,  lest  the  Ministers  shpuld  yield  to  the  demands  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  warehousing  question  had  been  arranged  by  decree,  as  follows . — 

1st. — ^The  indistinct  warehousii^  of  wines,  as  well  of  the  first  as  the  second 
quality,  is  from  this  moment  permitted,  as  well  in  Villa  Noyadi  Gaia,  as  in  the  dty 
of  Oporto,  and  the  decree  of  June  1844  is  abolished. 

2nd. — The  distinction  will  continue  to  exist,  and  the  account  of  the  first  and 
second  quaUty  kept  separate  before  the  Custom  HouBe,  in  the  same  form  as  existed 
previous  to  that  decree. 

The  whole  produce  of  the  Malaga  vineyards  according  to  Mr.  Inglis  is  estimated 
at  from  85,000  to  40,000  butts ;  but  owing  to  the  increased  stock  of  old  wines  in 
the  cellars,  it  is  impossible  to  be  precise  in  this  calculation.  The  export  of  Malaga 
wines  may  be  stated  at  about  27,000  butts.  The  principal  markets  are  the  United 
States,  and  the  Bepublic  of  South  America,  to  which  countries  the  exports  are 
rather  on  the  increase. 

Shebbtbs. — Wine  forms  by  feff  the  principle  article  of  export;  the  quantity 
shipped  from  Cadiz,  and  the  cufferent  ports  round  the  bay  being  estimated  at  about 
30,000  butts  a  year,  of  the  value  of  near  one  million  sterling,  of  which,  about  half 
in  quantity,  and  far  more  than  half  in  value,  comes  to  Enghmd. 

The  tables  which  we  give,  shew  an  increase  in  the  importation  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1 851,  compared  with  1850,  of  78,193  gallons.  The  deliveries  for  home 
consumption  in  1851,  were  little  over  2i  million  gallons,  shewing;  an  increase  com- 
pared ^th  the  deliveries  in  1850  of  64,846  gallons.  The  deUvenes  for  exportation 
m  1851,  amounted  to  886,147  gallons,  showing  an  excess  over  those  of  the  previous 
year  of  about  100,000  gallons.  The  total  stock  in  bond  in  the  United  Kingdom  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  was  4,486,602  gallons;  that  on  the  5th  January 
1851,  was  4,157,918  gallons,  exhibiting  an  increase  of  258,684  gallons,  the  prin- 
cipal being  (as  in  the  preceding  years)  in  the  port  of  London.  -    ^^ 

The  vintage  of  1851,  from  the  almost  total  absence  of  rain,  was  the  least  pro* 
ductive  that  had  been  experienced  for  many  years  in  Spain,  as  it  did  not  yield  a 
fourth  of  an  average  crop.  This  circumstance  combined  with  the  &ct  of  the  pre- 
vious vintages  having  been  short,  caused  an  advance  in  the  prices  of  vdnes  in 
Spain,  more  particu&rly  as  regards  the  lower  descriptions,  wnich  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  advanced  about  £2  per  butt.  The  large  orders  for  exportation  to 
Australia  that  we  have  had  this  sprmg,  has  caused  a  similar  rise  in  the  value  of 
low-priced  sherries  in  this  market. 

Fbenoh  Wines. — ^The  variety  of  wines  produced  in  France  is  very  great, 
not  only  in  separate  departments ;  but  frequently  from  parish  to  parish  and 
even  from  field  to  field.  As  a  consequence  of  the  difference  of  chmates,  the 
wines  are  more  or  less  rich  in  alcohol,  according  as  the  places  where  they  are 
grown  are  more  or  less  south,  and  the  cUmate  more  or  less  diy. 

Prom  the  statistical  returns  pubUshed  by  the  French  government,  we  have  been 
able  to  compile  a  statement,  showing  the  estimated  nMial  produce,  (in  round 
numbers)  of  each  department  four  years  ago.  The  figures  are  now  very  much 
under  the  truth,  because  production  has  prodigiously  increased  within  the  last  four 
years ;  but  they  are  useful,  as  showing  the  relative  importance,  for  production,  of 
the  sevOTfd  wine  growing  departments  of  France. 

Ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Porter  stated  from  official  accounts  printed  by  the  French 

Government,  that  the  quantity  of  wine  made  in  France,  m  years  of  ordinary  of 

average  production,  amounted  to  924,000,000  imperial  gallons.     Of  this  quantity, 

24,530,000  gallons  are  exported  to  foreign  countries,  only  a  very  small  proportion 

of  which  is  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom.     The  population  of  Denmark, 

which  does  not  equal  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  metropolis,  consume  more 

French  wine  than  the  entire  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    In  former 

times  the  taste  of  Englishmen  led  them  to  a  far  greater  proportionate  use  of  French 

wine;   but  by  the  ill  judged  Auttner  Treaty,    concluded  in  1703,  whereby  we 

bound  ourselves  to  impose  50  per  cent,  higher  duties  on  the  wines  of  France  than 

^hose  of  Portugal,  a  great  change  in  this  respect  was  gradually  brought  about, 

t  the  consimiption  of  French  wine  was  in  time  reduced  to  a  quantity  alto- 

inaixmificaat. 
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The  Auttner  Treaty  ceased  to  operate  in  1831,  and  thenceforward  the  duty 
charged  upon  wine,  the  growth  of  foreign  countries,  has  heen  equalized.  The 
proportionate  consumption  of  French  wine  has  since  increased ;  but  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  time  is  required  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  pubHc  taste,  and  many 
years  will  probably  elapse  before  we  can  expect,  by  any  such  means,  to  destroy  the 
preference  that  has  long  been  given  to  the  strong  and  highly  brandied  wine  of 
Portugal 

The  quantity  of  French  wine,  of  aU  qualities,  sold  for  consumption  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  decennial  periods,  since  the  peace,  and  the  rates  of  duty 
chargeable,  have  been  as  follows : — 


Gallons. 

per  Gal. 

Gallons. 

per  Gal. 

1816       . 

200,918       . 

.       13s.  8id. 

1841       . 

.       853,740       . 

6s.  6d. 

1821 

.       159,462 

.       13s,  9d. 

1851       . 

.       447,556      . 

.       6s.  6d. 

1831 

.       254,366      . 

.        5s.  6d. 

The  increased  rate  of  consumption,  in  the  last  period,  gives  no  greater  propor- 
tion than  one  gallon  per  head,  per  annum,  among  sixty-four  people.  The  con- 
sumption of  Holland  amounts  to  one  gallon  per  head.  The  highest  government 
and  municipal  duty  paid  in  any  city  of  that  country  being;  equal  to  2s.  5id  per 
gallon.  In  Amsterdam  the  duties  amount  to  8d.  per  gallon,  and  in  ^Rotterdam 
wine  is  consumed  free  of  duty. 

Table  of  the  produce  of  the  wines  of  France  in  each  department,  in  the  order 
of  their  importance. 
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Name 

Hectolitres. 

Name. 

Hectolitres. 

Herault 

..     2,616,000 

Brought  over      30,974,000 

Charente  Infirieure 

. .     2,394,000 

Aire 

...        838,000 

Gironde      . . 

. .     2,020,000 

Avignon     ... 

863,000 

Var 

..     1,635,000 

Vendee       ... 

319,000 

Charente 

. .     1,152,000 

Tam  et  Garonne    . 

807,000 

Gers           

...     1,128,000 

Tam 

844,000 

Gard 

. .     1,132,000 

Haut  Rhir.. 

...        874,000 

Aude          ...         . . 

...     1,011,000 

Deux  Sevres 

270,000 

Meurlle      

612,000 

Correge 

253,000 

Youne 

856,000 

Hautes  Pyrenees 

268,000 

Loirit 

800,000 

Indre 

213,000 

Dordogne   .. 

770,000 

Isere 

242,000 

Rhone 

740,008 

Loire 

228,000 

Saone  et  Loire 

644,000 

Andeche     .  . 

282,000 

Lot  et  Garonne 

. .        637,000 

Vancleuse  ... 

238,000 

Indre  et  Loire 

628,000 

Vosges 

212,000 

Bouches  du  Bhone 

626,000 

Cher 

250,000 

Haut  Gkironne 

604,000 

Anne 

228,000 

Aube 

692,000 

Moselle       ... 

274,000 

Loire  Inferieure     ... 

568,000 

Arriege 

166,000 

Coted'Or  .. 

538,000 

AlHer 

195,000 

Loire  et  Cher 

627,000 

Doubs 

172,000 

Pery  de  Dome 

536,000 

Neevie 

170,000 

Haute  Mame         « . 

508,000 

Basses  Alpes 

114,000 

Maine  et  Loire 

610,000 

Seme 

107,000 

Seine  et  Oise 

604,000 

Eureet  Lou» 

106,000 

Seine  et  Mame 

516,000 

Sarthe 

89,000 

BasKhir 

539,000 

Hautes  Alpes 

86,000 

Lot 

545,000 

Vise...       .. 

66,000 

Mame 

...        481,000 

Hautes  Loire 

62,000 

Meuse 

459,000 

Ardennes    ... 

70,000 

Vieune        . .          . . 

..        459,000 

Haut  Vienne 

22,000 

Jura 

457,000 

Euse 

21,000 

Basses  Pyrenees     . . 

825,000 

Lozere 

14,000 

Laudes 

386,000 

Morbitan    ... 

6,000 

Hants  Saone 

343,000 

He  et  Vilame 

8,000 

Drome 

Pyrenees  Bintatcs . . 

305,000 

Cantal 

2,000 

301,000 

Digitized  by  VJ 

iOOQle36,262,0C 
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Tabki  of  tbe  export  of  Fronch  wines  to  tUlfereat  countries  in  1846  and  t8i6. 

18».  184B. 

litres.  '■''<»• 

Rgggia        8,965,700         8,669,900 

a^en                   608900         616,000 

Norway       :                       ...             621000        272,700 

?feSk               1,619600        1,218,700 

U.ZTo«n.         13:689:1.00        14.690,400 

OernuHucZoUverein         ...          6,210.600        4,604,000 

NethSlrr"      :..        ...          9.^9:800        8,766.700 

Belgium     10,689,300        ^'l?!'S^ 

5„a.„d       8,286,600        2'*^'$°? 

tt^  :::    .::    ...      266:000    waw 

goain          481,630        *"'S$? 

ft  ''"'''"^    ;:•••••  ''t?^:^ 

States"    ::;    :::      377,900    m.ooo 

Tiioany     694,600        « ?S'^ 

•S^...    ;::    ::    "•?»    :=  "» 

S2.  :::         :::    ^.SSS    :::::  «,W 

Wwt  Coast  of  Africa      ...               74,600        .  ot^'fiM 

Mauritius 6,0M,4W        6.8a8.600 

India         480,700         139.140 

Dutch  Indian  Possessions              469,300        126.7W 

French  Indian          ,.                      82.000        233.3^ 

PhilUpine  Islands           ...                147,000        ....^  9.100 

Tr«vti                                            318,600        481,900 

uXdsiaies  :::           8,889:600    10,398,800 

British    Possessions     in  ,«»onn 

America      100,800        107,800 

gpanUh          do.           ...                628,700        836,000 

Danish           do.           ...               624,100        ,  ?2i>t^ 

BrazU      3,062.200        ^'*?!'2^ 

Mexico 304,600        818,400 

Guatemala         ,9.600 

Venezuela          228,400        113,300 

NewOranada    26,600        67,000 

Peru  and BoliTia            ...  ,             309,400        ,  ?£l'fS^ 

ChiH        "•            1,470,800        Hf-'^ 

Bio  de  la  Plata 3,665,600        86o,900 

Uruguay 1,023,600         667,900 

Texas  and  Equador       ...                 96,200         „  „„o  nnn 

Guadaloupc^     2.276.600         X'^^a 

Martinique         3.864,300         ?'1SH^ 

Bourbon 3,025,600        3>*I2'^?2 

^^ 1,181,00        1'1*^'??2 

C^^e             :.         ...              589,400        864,900 

French  Newfoundland  „,oflnn 

Fisheries    673,600        863.600 

Total  147,138,100  135,648,139 
The  exports  of  wine    from  Bourdeanx  amount  to  from  60.000  to  60,000  tons  a 
year.                                                                            ,             „ 
The  duties  on  French  wines  in  1824  were  13s.  9d.  per  gallon. 

Tlie  consumption  was     187,447  gallons. 

1825   duty   reduced  to     Jf  L  52;.      „ 

Consumption 626,579  gallons. 

1831  duty  reduced  to 6s.  6d. 

Consumption 254,366  gallons. 
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The  reasons  for  the  anomaly  that  the  coneomption  had  diminished  with  the 
second  reduction,  are  thus  given  by  Mr.  S.  Trcbor.  In  1834  I  was  sent  for  by  the 
late  Lord  Sydenham,  the  President  or  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
who  desired  information  from  practical  persons  on  this  striking  and  peculiar 
circiunstance.  My  explanations,  which  I  see  no  reason  to  alter,  were  that,  after  the 
reduction  of  1825,  claret  had  ceased  to  be,  ;pa/r  excellencey  a  high  luxury  at  the 
tables  of  the  rich,  and  that  the  cholera  had  also  greatly  lessened  its  consumption, 
while  sufficient  time  had  not  then  been  allowed  since  the  more  recent  reduction  of 
1831,  for  the  trade  for  the  public,  as  pioneers  to  test  experimentally  other  sorts  of 
French  wines,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  venture  on  larger  operations,  but  that  I  had 
no  doubt,  if  ample  time  was  given,  that  the  French  wine  trade  would  take  a  great 
expansion.  And  if  we  trace  events  those  views  seem  in  course  of  confirmation  • 
for 

In  1840  (January  5),  when  the  duty  was  increased  to  6s.  9d., 

The  consumption  rose  to 341,841  gallons. 

In  1851  (January  5),  the  consumption  (same  duty)  . .      865,483      do. 

In  1862  (January  5) 468,486     do. 

Now  it  is  well  known  in  the  wine  trade  that  the  increased  consumption  has  not 
been  Bordeaux,  but  southern  wines,  which  have  had  ample  trial,  and  been  found 
by  all  who  have  attended  to  the  matter  well  adapted  both  for  home  and  Colonial 
consumption. 

The  importation  of  French  wines  in  1850  was  600,243  gallons,  an  increase  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year  of  134,074  gallons  ;  the  year  1849  however  showed 
a  serious  decrease  compared  with  1848.  The  home  deUvery  in  1850  was  340,748 
gallons,  which  was  an  increase  of  9,058  gallons  over  the  previous  year.  The 
export  in  1850  was  173,008  gallons,  which  was  a  large  decarease  compared  with 
1849  of  10,645  gallons. 

If  we  compare  last  year's  returns  with  preceding  ones,  we  find  the  importation 
in  1861  exhibits  the  large  increase  of  164,687  gallons,  compared  with  that  of  1850. 
The  home  dehveries  also  show  an  increase  of  106,808  gallons.  And  the  dehveries 
for  importation  were  30,944  gallons  less  than  in  1850.  The  total  stock  in  bond  in 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  5th  January,  1852,  was  577,541  gallons,  which  is  an 
increase  of  117,497  gallons  compared  with  that  at  the  same  period  in  1851. 

The  clarets  of  the  vintage  1851,  owing  to  the  great  heat  wid  drought  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  spring  and  summer  of  last  year,  are  not  of  a  quality  to  be  made 
available  for  the  English  market,  and  as  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  then  pre- 
vious vintages  (viz.  1848, 1849  and  1850),  this  has  naturally  had  the  efiect  of 
causing  the  wines  of  the  approved  vintage  of  1847  to  be  in  greater  request  than 
ever. 

The  Belfiwt  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  a  recent  meeting,  submitted  the  following 
report  on  the  subject  of  reciprocity  with  France  : — 

"  The  committee  appointed  by  your  council  to  consider  the  position  of  the 
trade  of  this  coimtry  with  France  have  to  report  that  they  find  the  consumption 
of  French  wine  has  diminished  to  a  mere  fiction,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy 
duty  on  its  importation.  In  1687,  with  a  duty  of  about  4d.  per  gallon,  the  con- 
sumption of  French  wines,  in  England  alone,  was  15^618  tons,  or  nearly  4,000  000 
gallons,  although  the  population  was  then  under  6,000,000  of  souls.  At  the 'pre- 
sent time,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  population  of  27,619,866,  the  con- 
sumption of  French  wines  averages  about  3Q0,000  gallons,  and  of  all  descriptions  of 
wines  only  about  6,250,000  gallons.  Had  the  consumption  of  French  wmes  con- 
tinued at  nearly  the  same  per  head  as  in  1687,  our  population  would  now  use 
19,000,000  gallons  per  year,  in  j^lace  of  300,000  ;  but  if  we  consider  the  wealth  of 
the  kingdom  now  as  compared  with  the  former  period,  we  may  reckon  the  consuming 
power  of  the  country  at  20,000,OQO  to  30,000,000  gallons.  The  average  export 
value  of  the  wines  sent  from  France  to  Great  Britain  is  ten  francs  per  gallon ;  while 
the  export  value  of  what  is  exported  to  Germany  is  only  one  franc  per  gallon.  This 
fact  proves  that  only  the  wealthy  in  Great  Britain  are  consumers  of  French  wines, 
and  t  hat  the  great  bulk  of  the  middle  and  humbler  classes  are  precluded  from  its  use. 
The  reduction  of  the  duty  to  Is.  per  gallon,  if  reciprocal  advantage  be  granted  by 
the  French  government,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  be  most  desira- 
ble. The  cmss  of  smaU  coasting  vessels  which  the  wine  trade  would  employ  wou^' 
materially  benefit  the  shipping  interest,  at  present  suffering  from  competition  wp 
steamers.      The  revenue,  instead  of   diminishing,  would,    in  a   few  years, 
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augmented,  by  tho  enormously  increased  consumption  ;  and  the  mass  of  the  people 
would  be  enabled  to  uSe  a  wholesome  beverage,  m  place  of  the  stunulants  to  the 
use  of  which  th^  are  now  restricted. 

**Your  committee  would  also  state  that  the  prohibitory  duties  imposed  by 
France  on  the  textile  goods  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  increased  the  cost  m 
linen  and  cotton  fiibrioa  to  the  French  consumer,  whilst  it  has  not  in  an  equal  ratio 
benefited  the  French  manu&cturer,  as  trades  artificially  supported  are  invariably 
carried  on  with  less  economy  and  skill  than  when  exposed  to  healthful  competition. 
Linen  in  France  costs  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  in  this  countrv,  caused 
by  the  prohibitory  duties  on  linen  yams.  The  French  nation  loses  annually  about 
£6,000,000  sterlmg  by  the  enhanced  cost  of  this  one  article,  whilst  the  Fren?h 
goremment  loses  a  handsome  revenue  which  they  formerly  derived  from  the  com- 
paratively moderate  duty  of  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent. 

'*  Your  committee  conceive  that  a  proposition  from  our  government  to  admit 
French  wines  at  a  low  duty,  in  consideration  that  our  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen 
yams,  and  woven  fabrics,  obtained  equal  advantages  from  the  government  of  France, 
would  likely  meet  with  a  favourable  response ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  hap- 
piness and  wealth  of  both  countries  would  be  much  promoted  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment." 

German  or  Bhenish  wines — 

The  importation  last  year  was  76,363  gallons,  which,  compared  with  that  of 
1850,  exhibits  an  increase  of  9,610  galls.  The  delivery  for  exportation  in  1851,  shows 
on  the  other  hand  a  decrease  of  3,056  gallons,  compared  with  that  of  the  previous 
year.  The  deliveries  for  home  consumption  in  1851,  were  58,957  gallons,  showing 
an  increase  over  those  of  1860,  of  4,289  gallons.  The  totsl  stock  in  bond  in  the 
United  Kingdom  on  the  5th  of  January,  1852,  was  35,210  gallons,  exhibiting  an 
increase  of  4,626  gallons,  as  compared  with  that  in  1851,  at  the  same  period.  The 
vintage  of  last  year  was  a  total  £ulure,  the  wines  being  unfit  for  exportation.  The 
continuation  of  bad  vintages  for  three  years  in  succession,  must  naturally  tend 
to  enhance  the  value  of  the  older  wines,  particularly  that  of  1816,  from  whence 
the  principal  supply  must  now  be  obtained. 

Cipewine,  from  its  inferior  qualitv,though  it  now  pays  only  half  duty,  is  fiust  going 
out  of  consumption,  the  quantity  duty  paid  having  fallen  off  from  670,639  gallons, 
in  1825,  to  234,672  gallons  in  1850. 

The  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1850,  amounted  to  234,779  gal- 
lons, which,  compared  with  1849,  shows  a  falling  off  of  29,827  gallons.  The  home 
delivery  in  1850  was  246,132  gallons,  which  is  an  increase  compared  with  1849  of 
4,287  gallons.  The  import  in  1851  was  407,162  gallons,  which  shows  a  great 
increase  compared  with  1850  of  172,883  gallons.  The  deUveries  for  home  con* 
sumption  last  year  were,  however,  11,460  gallons  less  than  those  of  1850,  and  in 
the  first  seven  months  of  1852,  4,100  gsllons  less  than  last  year.  The  export 
dehveries  in  1851  were  3,023  gsJlons,  exhibiting  a  trifling  increase  of  480  gallons, 
over  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  total  stock  in  bond  of  this  wine  in  the 
United  Kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was  496,339  gallons,  that  at  the 
same  period  m  1851  was  326,378  gallons,  showing  an  increase  in  the  stock  of 
169,961  gallons,  which  is  about  commensurate  with  the  increase  in  the  importation 
in  the  past  year.  The  demand  for  these  wines  appears  to  be  gradually  diminish- 
ing, and  White  and  Eed  Capes  are  equally  heavy  of  sale,  and  have  been  pressing 
upon  the  market  for  some  time  past,  in  larger  quantities,  and  although  offered  at 
reduced  and  advantageous  prices,  no  sales  to  any  extent  have  lately  been  effected. 
Fair  White  wines  are  now  to  be  obtained  as  low  as  £8  to  £9  per  pipe,  good  wines  at 
£10  per  pipe  ;  and  Fontacs  from  £9  to  £10  per  pipe,  accordmg  to  qu^ty ;  the  best 
descriptions  of  the  latter,  showing  body  and  colour,  are,  however,  very  scarce  just 
now,  and  consequently  command  an  extra  price. 

There  are  but  three  farms,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  where  the  grape,  pro- 
ducing this  beautiful  wine,  grows.  It  has  been  tried,  but  without  success,  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  Colony.  Even  a  mijp  from  the  hill,  the  wine  is  of  a  very  infe- 
rior description.  The  hill  is  named  after  the  wife  of  one  of  the  former  governors 
of  the  Cape, — ^whether  from  the  lady's  too  great  fondness  for  its  productions, 
history  saith  not. 

The  Constantia  wine-farmers  are  rich  men,  and  have  elegant  and  well-fumished 
^  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  their  vineyards.  The  names  of  the  three  fiirms 
heir  proprietors  are,— High  Constantia,  Vayi  Reenen  ;  G-reat  Constantia 
;  Little  Constantia,  Coligne.     A  visit  to  them  is  a  treat. 
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A  few  words  on  Cape  wine  in  general.  It  ha»  ayilenfuae^aad  it  hafl  wdl  earned 
it.  Most  of  us  drink  a  little  of  it  now  and  then,  eerfainlj  ;  but  then  we  call  it 
sheriy,  or  Madeira,  or  port  (if  it  is  red  Pontae).  Decidedly  the  worst  product  of 
the  dape  yines  are  sent  to  En^and.  I  haye  often  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
fiirmers  that  this  ia  bad  polknr  on  their  part ;  but  their  reply  is  that  Cape  wine  has 
a  bad  name  in  the  market ;  that  it  is  bought  there  without  any  distinction  of  vintage 
or  dass  ;  snd  that  the  worst  of  it  brings  as  good  a  price  as  the  best.  And  yet  there 
is  a  Tast  difference  in  the  various  qualities  ;  and  even  the  best  of  them  are  suscep- 
iikie  of  wonderful  improvement. 

There  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  Cape  and  the  Madeira  grape.  Both  are 
cultivated  much  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  both  the  natural  acidity  is  great ;  but 
the  grand  point  of  difference  between  the  two  is  in  the  time  of  gathering  the 
grapes.  In  Madeira  the^  are  not  gathered  till  so  ripe  that  many  begin  to  fiill,  and 
are  withered  from  over  npeness  ;  these,  of  course  are  rejected.  By  this  means  a 
smaller  amount  of  wine  is  obtained  from  a  vineyard  than  would  have  heea  produced 
had  the  grapes  been  gathered  earlier,  but  the  quality  of  the  wine  is  improved  beyond 
conception.  Every  grape  is  full,  ripe,  and  luscious,  and  the  wine  partakes  of  its 
quality.  Nothing  can  prove  more  dearly  the  necessity  of  the  grape  being  fuUy, 
and  even  over  ripe,  than  the  difference  of  the  wine  produced  on  the  north  side  of 
the  island  of  Madeira,  where  this  perfection  of  the  grape  can  scarcely  be  attained, 
and  that  grown  on  the  South  side  : — the  latter  is  luscious  and  rich  ;  the  former  is 
Cape,  or  little  better.  Now  at  the  Cape,  the  object  of  the  farmer  is  always  to  get 
tiie  greatest  quantitj/  of  wine  from  his  vineyard  ;  and,  consequently,  he  gathers  his 
grapes  when  they  are  barely  ripe,  and  none  have  fallen  or  withered  ;  whereby  he 
fills  his  storehouses  with  wine  full  of  that  acidity  and  vile  twang  which  all  who 
have  tasted  shudder  to  recall. 

Some  of  the  wine-growers  in  the  colony  have  lately  pursued  a  different  course, 
and  with  vast  success.  This  has  chiefly  been  among  the  English  colonists,  for  a 
Dutch  boer  is  a  very  imtractable  animu,  and  not  easily  persuaded  to  swerve  from 
old  systems,  be  they  ever. so  bad.  Probably  the  principal  reason  why  the  colony 
produced,  from  the  ver^  first,  such  bad  wines,  was  its  having  been  colonized  by 
Dutchmen,  who  were  without  any  previous  experience  in  wme-growing.  Who 
knows  what  might  have  been  the  difference,  had  a  colony  from  the  plains  of 
Champagne  or  Bordeaux  first  settled  there  ?" 

Madeiba. — ^The  wine  produce  of  Madeira  has  remarkably  decreased  lately,  the 
annual  produce  has  dwindled  down  from  30,000  to  15,000  pipes,  and  a  continuous 
fiilliQg  off  in  the  shipments  is  to  be  noticed  since  1844.  In  1845  only  2,669  pipes 
were  obtained,  against  3,012,  3,221,  and  8,422  pipes  in  the  years  1842,  1843,  and 
1844.  The  growth  of  the  island  is  now  very  limited,  and  does  not  exceed  15,000 
or  18,000  pipes,  of  which  a  considerable  quantity  is  shipped  to  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  America.  Of  2,823  pipes  exported  in  1845,  669  went  to  the 
United  States,  616  to  England,  320  to  Russia,  220  to  Jamaica,  302  to  Fnuice,  176 
to  the  East  Indies,  109  to  Portugal  (the  mother  country),  and  112  to  various  other 
countries.  In  18227,  308,295  gaBons  Madeira  were  entered  for  home  consumption, 
while  the  imports  last  year  were  but  186,122  gallons  ;^-owing  to  these  wines,  which 
are  intrinsically  good,  having  gone  out  of  mshion.  The  vine  was  cultivated  in 
Madeira  with  a  view  to  vintage  four  centuries  ago;  but,  until  the  latter  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  its  wine  was  not  much  known  out  of  the  island.  Malmsey 
is  a  very  rich  vmie  made  in  Madeira,  and  is  produced  from  a  grape  which  will  only 
flourish  in  one  small  spot  in  the  island. 

The  importation  of  Madeira  in  1860  amounted  to  198,311  gallons,  which,  com- 
pared with  1849,  shows  an  increase  of  32,848  gallons.  The  home  deliveiy  was 
70,360  gallons,  which  shows  a  small  decrease,  compared  with  1849,  of  737  gallons. 
The  export  delivery  in  1850  was  132,029  gallons,  which  is  an  increase  compared 
with  1849  of  2,132  gallons ;  1849  also  showed  a  very  large  increase  over  1848  and 
1847.  The  importation  of  Madeira  wii^  last  year  showed  a  small  decrease  of 
12,189  gallons,  compared  with  1850.  The  quantitj^  re-eM)orted  was  108,  325  gal- 
lons, against  132,029  gallons  in  1850,  showing  a  falling  off  in  the  export  of  23,704 
gallons.  The  deliveries  for  home  consumption  in  1851  amounted  to  71,025  gallons, 
which,  compared  with  those  of  1850,  show  on  the  other  hand  a  trifling  increase  of 
665  gallons.  The  total  stock  in  bond  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  was,  152,125  gallons,  showing  a  decrease  of  8,017  gallons,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  previous  year  at  the  same  period.    The  Madeira  vintage  ofj 
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1851,  was  statod  to  be  bolow  the  average  as  regards  quantity,  nevertheless 
the  wines  are  generally  considered  to  be  firuity,  and  very  good  in  respect  to  quality. 
The  business  done  in  this  kind  of  wine  is  generally  of  so  small  and  uniform  a 
ch!u*aoter,  that  prices  show  little  variation.  The  total  shipments  in  1850  to  all 
parts  from  Madeira,  amounted  only  to  6,494  pipes,  a  decrease  compared  with  1849 
of  886  pipes.  This  decrease  was  entirely  applicable  to  the  northern  ports  of 
ihirc^  and  to  America  ;  the  shipments  to  Great  Britain  and  the  East  and  W^t 
Indies  showing  an  increase  of  170  pipes. 

They  make  at  Madeira  two  kinds  of  wine, — white  and  red.  The  first  is  too  well 
known  to  require  description.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  grape  supposed  to  have  been 
(mginally  brought  from  Cyprus,  and  planted  on  the  island  by  Prince  Henry  on  its 
first  discovery.  But  the  change  of  soil  and  cUmate  has  altogether  altered  its 
qualities,  for  it  resembles  modem  Cyprus  wine  in  notliing  but  colour.  The  latter 
is  like  ^enedos  wine  of  the  Archipelago,  stronger  than  claret,  but  not  so  strong 
as  port.  The  fruit  producing  it  is  the  small  dark  grape  we  saw  in  the  market.  It 
leaves  a  deep  stain  on  paper,  or  any  other  substance  that  imbibes  the  juice,  and  is 
for  that  reason  called  tinto.  The  land  producing  the  best  wines  is  the  poorest  and 
most  stony,  and  in  that  respect  resembles  some  of  the  vineyards  of  the  Rhine, 
where  the  vino  grows  among  dry  sliingles,  with  scarcely  a  particle  of  mould.  The 
vintage  is  in  September,  and  had  just  commenced  when  we  arrived.  The  grapes 
are  tfix)wn  into  a  vat  and  pressed  out  by  the  feet  of  bare  legged  peasants,  who  get 
in  and  trample  on  them,  where  they  are  seen  all  stained  with  the  red  jui'^e,  affording 
another  exemplification  of  Scriptural  allusion.  The  wine  does  not  mature  till  after 
a  certain  age,  and  is  generally  sent  a  voyage  round  the  world  to  please  our  English 
palates.  It  is  distinguished,  like  claret,  by  degrees  of  excellence,  according  to  the 
estate  on  which  it  is  made.  Negu  Mole,  Verdelha  and  Buse,  are  the  most  celdhnlted. 

We  learn  from  the  Houston  Telegraph  that  a  very  large  quantity  of  wine  has 
been  made  in  Texas  this  season,  from  native  grapes.  Most  of  this  wine  has  beOT 
made  from  the  mustang  grape,  which  yields  a  wine  of  a  beautiful  claret  colour,  and 
seems  to  combine  some  of  the  qualities  of  claret  and  port.  The  Telegraph,  speak- 
ing of  the  culture  of  the  grape,  says  : — 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  culture  of  the  grape  might  be  as  profitabte 
here  as  in  any  part  of  Europe,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati  It  is  estunated 
that  upwards  of  1,200  acres  of  land  are  now  under  cultivation  in  vines  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio.  The  product  of  these  vineyards  is  said  to 
amount  to  upwards  of  300,000  gallons  of  wine,  valued  at  as  many  thousand  dolls., 
and  affording  subsistence  to  upwards  of  2,000  persons.  The  climate  of  Texas 
being  so  similar  to  that  of  Italy  and  Spain,  must  be  far  more  fSavourable  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  grape  than  that  of  Ohio,  and  we  are  confident  that  vineyards  would  be 
more  profitable  here  than  in  any  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  We  believe  the 
only  attempts  that  have  been  made  iii  Texas  to  cultivate  the  foreign  varieties  of  the 
grape,  have  been  made  in  the  level  re^on  on  the  coast. 

**  'ftke^e  attempts  have  all  ^Eiiled,  mr  the  same  reason,  probably,  that  similar  at- 
tempts have  failed  in  Europe.  The  vineyards  there  are  never  found  on  the  plains, 
but  on  the  hill-sides  or  mountains,  and  rich  earth  is  often  carried  several  mues,  to 
form  terraces  on  the  mountain  sides  for  vineyards*  The  vines  thus  cultivated  have 
thorough  drainage  for  their  roots,  and  they  grow  on,  year  after  year,  even  for 
centuries,  without  being  subject  to  blight  or  mildew.  The  mustang  grapes  on  the 
hUl-sides,  in  the  undulating  region  of  Texas,  grow  on  and  on,  year  after  year,  in 
the  same  manner  ;  and  year  after  year  produce  successive  crops  of  grapes  that  are 
as  luxuriant  and  free  from  every  defect  as  those  of  the  best  vineyards  of  Spain  or 
France.  We  recently  visited  the  vtdley  of  New  Year's  <>eek,  Washington  county, 
and  were  astonished  to  notice  the  inunense  quantities,  and  the  extraordinary  luxu- 
riance of  tlie  grape  vines.  They  were  extended  in  many  places  in  festoons^  several 
rods  in  length,  and  some  of  them  seemed  loaded  with  tons  of  fruit.  We  beUeve 
we  saw  several  vines,  each  one  of  which  would  have  yielded  a  barrel  of  wine.  ^ 
these  native  grapes  grow  thus  luxuriant]|r  on  these  natural  terraces,  surely  the  choice 
varieties  of  tne  grape  might  be  cultivated  there  to  advantage.  oSie  valley  of  New 
Yearns  Creek  probably  contains  a  hundred  thousand  acres  that  are  as  wdll  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  the  vine  as  the  lands  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  if  an  enter- 
prising and  wealthy  capitahst,  like  Mr.  Longworth,  Cincinnati,  would  encourage  a 
few  poor  emigrants  from  the  vine  regions  of  Europe  to  commence  the  culture  of  the 

r»  in  this  beautiful  valley,  in  a  few  years  Texas  might  furnish  the  Atlantic  cities 
wine  of  a  quality  equal  to  the  best  that  has  ever  been  imported  from  Europe." 


DE  LA  PRODUCTION 


ET  DU  COMMERCE 


1d£e  tmSE  ET  AUGMENT^E 


par  C.  DAMOTTE,  de  Tounerre. 


Avec  trois  mots  ajoutes  ^  ce  qui  est  exige 
par  les  Droits  Reunis,  le  propri^taire  serait 
encourage,  le  consomniateur  tranquiilis^  et  la 
plus  grande  iB«Ui6tpie4«Ui  r 


Les  vios  de  boos  crOs  en  primeur,  dans  les 
bonnes  annoes  surlout,  se  distioguent  uial 
<]es  vins  de  cr(ts^  ordinaiies. 

En  vteillissant  r«n  gagne  et  Tantre  perd. 


TONNERRE 

IMnmERIE  ET  LITHOGRAPHIE  A.  H^RISfi. 
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DE  LA  PRODUCTION 

i 

ET  DU  GOHMERGE 

DES  BOISSONS 

IDEE  ^MISC  ET  AUGMENT^E 

par  C.  D4II10TTE,  de  ToHnerre. 

Avi  c  trois  muts  ajoules  ii  ce  qui  est  exige 
par  i<»  Diuiid  rennif ,  l«  )  ropri^taire  Herait 
eiicourugi,  ie  consoiiiinateui  iranquilliseet 
la  pliiM  grniide  iiidu$(i-i>;  de  ia  Kranee 
mural  i«4-t;. 


La  vigne,  qu'elle  produise  ou  non,  paye  en  France  rimp6t 
fonder  le  plus  eleve. 

Le  produit  de  la  vigne  est,  en  naissant,  place  sous  sequestre. 

Pour  exercer  tout  autre  commerce,  une  patente  suffit.  Une 
deuxieme  patente,  sous  le  nom  de  licence,  place  le  marchand 
de  vins  sous  la  surveillance  d'une  grande  administration  par- 
faitement  organisee. 

La  regie  des  droits  reunis  voit  tout,  connait  tout;  les  tripo- 
tages  les  plus  incroyables  s'effectuent  sous  les  yeux  de  sa 
legion  d'employes;  ses  attributions  n'etant  pas  de  surveiller, 
elle  perQoit  seulement. 

Le  produit  de  la  vigne  doit,  a  chaque  mouvement,  un 
impot.  Puis,  apres  lo  droit  de  gros  vient  le  droit  de  detail, 
qui  est  considerable. 

Les  villes,  qui  ont  aussi^leur  privilege  particulier,  sont  les 
plus  impitoyables. 

Les  emballages  sont  dechir^s,  les  doubles  futs  sont  brises, 
le  pMtre  gratte,  des  trous  sont  perces,  le  liquide  tii*e,  le  voi- 
tuner,  charm^  d'avoir  des  Mts  en  vidange,  boit  de  son  c6te, 
et  Ton  se  trouve  heureux  quand  les  incisions  du  fait  mdme 
des  octrois  ne  servent  pas  a  operer   une  substitution  du 
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liquide.  l)n  peu  de  bon  vouloir  pouvant  apporter  facilement 
un  termc  a  ces  dernie'rs  inconvdnients,  mon  id^e  s'est  portee 
8ur  la  veritable  plaie. 

Avec  trois  mots  ajoutes  aux  declarations  exigees  et  port^es 
sur  les  acquits-a-caution  au-dessous  des  mots  especes  de 
boissons,  avec  les  elements  que  nous  poss^dons  et  trte-peu 
de  travail  de  plus,  le  proprietaire  ou  produeteur  ^erait  encou- 
rage, Ic  consommateur  tranquillise,  la  plus  considerable  et  la 
moins  considercc  des  industries  serait  moralis^e. 

La  liberie  illimitee  de  s'approprier  de  vieilles  reputations  a 
produit  un  cftet  d^sastreux  dans  le  commerce  des  vins. 

Le  proprietaire  des  vieilles  vignes  en  bons  plants,  voyant 
les  vins  travailles  prendre  la  place  de  ceux  en  nature,  a  change 
son  systeme  de  culture. 

Le  consommateur,  trompe  sur  la  qualite  et  souvent  sur  la 
quantite,  ne  croit  plus  a  rien. 

II  faut  au  commerce  la  plus  grande  liberte,  mais  la  fran- 
chise ne  doit  pas  en  dtre  cxclue. 

Lbs  vins,  les  alcools,  etc.,  ne  peu  vent  circuler  qii'avec  un 
conge,  si  le  droit  de  mouvoment  est  paye  au  depart;  dans  le 
cas  contraire,  c'est  un  acquit-a-cauti(m  qui  est  delivre. 

Pour  le  vin,  la  couleur  y  est  ordinairement  designee,  lage 
rarement;  pour  les  alcools,  le  degree  y  est  indique,  rien  de 
plus. 

Pourquoi  n'appliquerait-on  pas  aux  vins  en  nature,  pour 
nom  constant,  celui  du  lieu  de  production,  et  aux  vinsj  qui 
cessent  d'etre  en  nature,  le  nom  et  la  marque  de  vins  melan- 
ges avec  ou  sans  addition  d'alcool,  et  aux  alcools,  pour  mar- 
ques et  noms  constants,  leurs  noms  originels? 

Que  la  regie  des  droits  reunis  etablisse  s^  recensements 
et  sa  comptabilite  sur  ce  pied.  Ello  se  trouvera  transformee 
en  institution  completement  utile. 

Pour  lie  blesser  aucune  susceptibilite  et  ne  mettre  personne 
en  jeu,  je  me  pose  comme  exemple. 

Je  suis  proprietaire  a  Vaulich^res  et  marcharid  de  vins  a 
Tonnerre. 

Mon  vignoble  touche  au  territoire  d'Epineqil  et  je  sqis 
pres  de  Chablis. 

Si  je  voulais  vcijidre  le  vin  de  ma  recokc  pour  vin  d'fipi— 
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neuil,  je  ne  le  pourrais,  et  si  j'achetais  10  feuillette^  vin  de 
Chablis,  il  me  serait  impossible  d'en  vendre  H,  attendii  que 
la  regie,  Tacquit  de  reception  en  main,  saurait  que  je  n'en  ai 
que  10. 

Si  je  fais  entrer  chez  moi  100  feuillettes  vin  de  Bassou  et 
100  hectolitres  vin  de  Saint-Gilles,  ils  devront  en  ressortir 
comme  tels;  si  la  sortie  oe  balan<;ait  pas  Fentr^e,  il  me  fau- 
drait  representer  des  vins  marques  vms  melanges. 

Certes,  on  pourrait  bien  faire  quelques  arrangements  frau- 
duleux,  mais  il  y  aurait  du  danger. 

11  en  serait  de  m^me  pour  les  alcools :  si  je  recevais  une 
piece  3/6  bon  gout  et  une  piece  esprit  de  betteraves,  rien  ne 
me  serait  plus  facile  que  de  les  melanger;  mais  cela  ne  me 
conduirait  a  rien  autre  que  de  vendre  du  bon  gout  pour  de 
la  betterave,  et  de  la  betterave  pour  du  bon  goAt.  Toutefois, 
je  ne  pourrais,  avec  tout  le  talent  et  le  bon  vouloir  possibles, 
en  faire  de  Tabsinthe  Suisse,  de  Neuchatel  ou  de  Couvet,  du 
kirschenwasser  de  la  For6t-Noire,  des  liqueurs  avec  des  noms 
de  HoUande,  de  la  Martinique,  de  Dantzik,  de  Zara,  non  plus 
que  du  Cognac  vieux  premiere  qualite,  comme  j'en  ai  vu 
acheter  naguere  a  Marseille  et  expedier  pour  les  colonies  et 
rinde,  au  prix  de  7  francs  la  caisse  de  12  bouteilles,  les- 
quelles  etaient  parees  de  magnifiques  etiquettes  portant  Tage 
de  1795. 

N'achetant  pas  de  Sillery,  je  no  pourrais  en  vendre. 

Les  acquits-a-caution  et  conges  bien  explicatifs  seraient 
delivres  en  double.  Tun  pour  accompagner  les  boissons  tou- 
jours  marquees,  I'autre  pour  6tre  expressement  joint  a  la 
facture  de  Texpediteur. 

Aucune  boisson  ne  pourrait  entrer  en  France  qu'accom- 
pagoee  d'un  c^rtificat  d'origine. 

Tout  navire  emportant  des  boissons  n'aurait  son  permis  de 
sortie  qu'autant  qu'il  aurait  justifie  de  la  transcription  de 
Tacquit-a-caution  sur  son  livre  de  bord. 

Nos  consuls  auraient  leurs  instructions,  et  les  gouverne- 
ments  etrangers  seraient  a  m^me  d'aviser  pour  leur  pavilion. 

Sur  chaque  conge  ou  acquit-a^caution,  il  serait  indique  la 
peine  encourue  par  le  contrevenant  pour  fausse  declaration, 
etc. 
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Un  ftjt  neuf  vid^  ne  pouvant  dtre  condamne  et  sa  conte- 
nance  changeant  apres  un  sejour  plus  ou  moins  long  dans  un 
grenier,  la  jauge  uniforme  viendrait  en  aide  aux  fraudeurs; 
aussi  rien  de  mieux,  selon  moi,  que  de  laisser  a  chaque  loca- 
lite  sa  jauge  distinctive,  tout  Mt  a  contenance  fausse  devrait 
6tre  marque,  mdme  ohez  le  vigneron,  pour  sa  contenance 
reelle,  ct  a  I'avenir  tous  fiits  neufs,  exposes  a  la  vente  sans 
etre  de  la  contenance  voulue,  seraient  saisis  et  d^molis. 

Chaque  marchand  de  vins  k  la  bouteille,  ehaque  detaillant 
ou  restaurateur  devrait  aflScher  dans  Tendroit  le  plus  en  vue 
de  son  etablissement  les  boissons  regues  et  mises  en  vente 
sans  autres. 

Chaque  bouteille  devrait  indiquer  sa  contenance  et  son 
contenu. 

Dans  les  villes  non  assujetties  a  Texercice,  il  y  aurait  des 
insnecteurs. 

Quelques  objections  pouvant  6tre  elevees  de  la  part  du 
commerce  de  la  Champagne,  qui,  pour  le  bien  de  la  chose, 
doit  mdlanger  ses  vms,  je  viens  au-devant. 

La  premifere  idee  de  faire  mousser  des  vins  est  due  au 
moine  dora  Perignon,  mort  a  Auvillers,  pres  Ay,  en  1702. 

Les  seigneurs  de  Sillery  possedaient  sur  les  territoires  de 
Verzy  et  Verzenay  de  trfes-vieilles  vignes  en  tres-bons  plants, 
qui  produisaient  de  tres-bons  i4hs;  ce  niectar  arrivait  dans 
les  caves  de  Sillery. 

Les  seigneurs  de  Sillery  ont  disparu,  leui*s  vignes  sont  pas- 
sees  en  des  mains  laborieuses,  qui  amendent  le  sol ,  et  renou- 
vellftht,  com  me  partout,  sans  cesse  la  vigne. 

Sanssepreoccuper  du  fait,  le  progres  s^est  empare  du  nom. 

Longtemps,  le  plus  grand  soin  fut  apport^  au  choix  du 
raisin  et  a  la  fabrication  du  vin  destine  a  la  mousse;  long- 
temps  le  produit  des  jeunes  plantes  en  fut  exclu. 

Si  la  nature  assigne  au  sol.  des  limites  de  production,  la 
consommation  n'en  a  pas. 

Les  crus  longtemps  rejet^s  sont  maintenant  admis  dans  la 
famille  privil^giee  qui  se  compose  des  territoires  de  Hautvil- 
lers,  Dizy,  Ay,  Mareuil,  Bouzy,  Cumieres,  Pierry,  Cramant, 
Avize,  Auger,  le  Mesnil,  Avenay,  Rilly,  Chigny,  Verzenay  et 
"Verzy. 
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Que  les  vins  de  tout  ou  partie  de  ces  crus  melanges  s'ar- 
rangent  du  titre  de  Champagne  mousseux  avec  le  |iom  du 
fabricant,  soit!  que  beaucoup  d'autres  pays  de  la  Champagne 
qui  produisent  du  vin,  tels  que  Troyes,  etc.,  soient  declares 
indignes  de  faire  du  Champagne,  qu'ils  conservent  leurs  noms 
propres,  soit  encore! 

Les  dictionnaires  geographiques,  notamment  Vosgien,  clas- 
sent  bien  Tonnerre  et  ChaWis  dans  les  petites  villes  de  Cham- 
pagne renommees  par  leurs  bons,  par  leurs  excellents  vins, 
mais  n'ayant  pas  eu  de  dom  Perignon,  Tonnerre  sera  Ton- 
nerre, Chablis  sera  Chablis.  Nous  ferons  partie  de  la  grande 
famille  qui  devra  marcher  avec  son  propre  nom. 

La  protection  que  je  reclame  nous  fera  replanter  le  fin 
pineau  delaiss^,  nos  enfants  laisseront  vieillir  les  vignes  que 
nous  leur  leguerons. 

Avec  le  temps  le  public  fixera  bien  le  rang  que  doit  et 
devra  occuper  chaque  produit,  mais  rien  ne  s'opposera  encore 
a  ce  que  cela  ne  soit  examine  et  proclame  dans  des  concours. 

A  c6te  des  bons  crus,  il  y  a  des  vignes  pen  meritantes;  des 
quantites  plus  ou  moins  considerables  d  alcool  ou  de  sirop 
apportent  la  force  insuflSsante  et  corrigent  la  verdeur  trop 
abondante* 

Si  I'usage  est  d'employer  dans  de  bons  vins  de  1  a  3  p.  0/0 
d'alcool  avec  10  a  12  p.  0/0  de  sirop,  et  que,  pour  rencfre  de 
mauvais  vins  passables,  on  y  mette  6  p.  0/0  et  plus  d'alcool 
pur  avec  24  et  plus  p.  0/0  de  sirop,  en  admettant  ces  pre- 
miers chiffres  pour  base,  pourquoi  ne  porterait-on  pas  sur 
les  acquits-a-caution  et  sur  les  images  qui  ornent  les  bou- 
teilles,  avec  rindication  de  contenance  : 

Alcool,  extra,  tant  p.  0/0.  —  Sirop,  extra,  tant  p.  0/0. 

Nota.  Ordinairement,  chaque  bouteille  de  sirop  est  faite 
avec  500  grammes  de  sucre  candi  fondu  dans  du  vin ;  et  le 
litre  d'alcool  pur  se  compte  par  100  degres  de  forc^. 
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DE  VINS  ET  EAUX-DE-VIE 


8UIVI   DE 


L  ART  DE  FAIBE  LES  LIQUEURS^ 

eontenant  les  meilleurs 

PROC£d£S  pour  FAIRE  LE  TRAVAIL  DES  VINS    ET    DES   EAUX  •  DB  -  VIE  , 

AVEG   PLUS  DE   TROI8  GENTS  REGETTES  POUR   FARRIQUER 
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CHARENTE-I\Fi:RIElI«E 
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JjJrcfure. 


Je  lie  suis  pas  le  premier  a  publier  un  Traite  du 
Negociant  de  Vins  ei  Emix-de-vie.  Sous  des  litres  a  peu 
pres  homologues,  ont  ete  jetes  au  milieu  du  public  plu- 
sieurs  ouvrages  tout  aussi  insignifiants  dans  le  resultat 
des  operations  qu'impossibles  dans  Texeculion  des  ex- 
periences, souvent  meme  exposant  a  n'en  venir  a  aucun 
but.  Travailiee  avec  crainte  sans  6tre  sur  d'arriver,  la 
science  y  est  souvent  denaturee,  ou  n'y  si^ge  que  sur 
des  ^hafaudages  inaccessibles  aux  esprits  vulgaires ;  il 

y  regne  parlout  une  indecente  confusion  des  nialieres. 

I 
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Qu'on  se  garde  bien  de  cimfondre  avec  ces  compilations 
au  moins  compliquees,  mon  Traite  :  ici,  chaque  procede 
a  ses  limites;  chaque  partie,  la  place  qui  lui  convient. 

Ces  pr(»cedes  sont  le  fruit  de  plusieurs  annees  d'expe- 
rience  et  d'essais  couronnes  de  pleins  succes.  Simplifies 
par  les  decouvertes  de  nos  meilleurs  chefs  de  magasin , 
ces  precedes  peuvent  etre  executes  sans  crainte  de  ne 
pas  arriver  a  un  bon  resultat;  et,  avant  de  les  trans- 
mettre  au  public  et  reunir  Tutiie  au  grand  but  d'inte- 
rets ,  I'auteur  a  voulu  s'assurer  de  ]eur  efficacite  aussi 
bonne  que  facile  a  expliquer  en  pen  de  mots ;  il  a  suffil 
pour  cela  d'assigner  k  chaque  effet  sa  cause.  En  suivant 
ces  procedes  on  arrivera  a  des  resultats  surprenants. 
J'ai  epuise  les  experiences  de  cette  science  a  fond ,  et 
j'ose  dire  que  j'offre  aux  commergants  ce  qu'il  y  a  de 
plus  utile  dans  cette  belle  partie. 

Nous  avons  beaucoup  de  livres  et  de  journaux  qui 
souraettent  aux  yeux  des  lecteurs  plusieurs  recettes 
nouvelles  et  perfectionnees ;  mais  ces  ecrits  sont  pas* 
sagers ;  quand  vient  le  jour  d'en  faire  usage  ils  ne  se 
trouvent  plus,  Je  crois  done  rendre  un  service  a  Tin- 
dustrie  et  etendre  ses  connaissances ,  en  publiant  ce 
Traite  dont  j'ai  pris  tons  les  soins  possibles  pour  de-- 
crire  exactement  tous  les  procedes  et  les  rendre  de 
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niaDiere  a  en  donner  Tintelligence  la  plus  claire  et  la 
plus  precise  a  ceux  qui  en  liraient  la  description.  Ces 
soins  sont  le  devoir  de  ceiui  qui  entreprend  de  Ira- 
vailler  pour  la  science  publique,  ayant  ete  d'ailleurs 
aide  moi-mSme  par  ceux  qui  ont  ouvert  la  carriere 
dans  laquelle  je  me  suis  basarde  de  faire  quelques 
pas.  Je  prie  done,  en  consequence,  le  lecteur  de  croire 
que  je  n'ai  voulu  admettre  dans  ce  Traite,  aucun  pro- 
cede  dont  les  effets  n'eussent  ete  reconnus  a  Favance 
\>ar  moi  ou  mes  amis. 


X.-^^-2^ 
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r  Partie. 


VINS  EN  GUNHRAL. 


^Oi 


Orlglne  da  VIn. 

La  vigne  est  de  la  famille  des  plantes  vinif^res. 

CeUe  plaote  est  origiDaire  des  for^ts  de  I'Asie-Mineare. 

Les  Ph^Diciens  I'apport^rent  en  Italie,  pais  h  Marseille  d'oii  sa  col- 
tare  se  r^pandit  dans  les  Gaules.  L'emperear  Jalien  dit,  eo  560,  qa'il 
caltivait  de  fort  boo  via  dans  sa  ch^re  Lat^e,  qai  ^tait  alors  reofer- 
m^  dans  Tile  de  la  Cit^,  aujoard'hui  la  ville  de  Paris. 

M.  Chaptal  dit  daos  son  Traill  qu'il  est  difficile  d'assigner  T^poqoe 
praise  oil  les  hommes  ont  commence  k  fabriqaer  le  ?in ;  cette  pr^- 
cieuse  d^oayerte  paralt  se  perdre  dans  la  nait  des  temps,  et  Porigine 
da  via  a  ses  fables  comme  tons  les  objets  qai  soot  deveoas  d'ane  uti- 
lity g^n^rale. 
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Ath^n^e  pretend  qo'OresCe,  fils  de  Deacalion,  viot  r^ner  en  Etna 
et  qu'il  y  plaDta  la  vigne.  Les  liistorioDs  s'accordent  k  regarder  Noe 
comme  le  premier  qoi  ait  fait  do  tid  dans  Tlllyrie,  Saturne  dans  la 
Cr^le,  Bacchas  dans  Tlnde,  Ossiris  en  Egyple  et  le  roi  Guerion  en 
Espagne. 

Le  po<}le  qui  assigne  k  lout  one  source  diTine,  aima  a  croire  qa'a- 
pr^  le  d<^luge  Dieu  accorda  le  vin  k  rhomme  pour  le  consoler  de  sa 
mis6re.  II  n'est  pas  sur  T^tymologie  de  versions  snr  lesqnelles  les 
auteurs  n'aient  produit  des  opinions  diff^renles.  Mais  h  travers  cette 
longue  suite  de  fables,  dont  les  pontes,  presqae  toujonrs  manvais  his- 
toriens,  ont  obscurci  Torigine  da  vin,  il  nous  est  permis  de  saisir 
qaelques  v^rit^s  pr^ienses,  et  dans  ce  nombre  nous  pouvons  placer 
sans  craiote  les  faits  suivants  :  11  est  pea  de  prodactions  natarelles 
que  rbomme  se  soit  approprides  comme  aliment,  sans  les  alterer  ou 
les  modiGer  par  des  preparations  qui  les  ^loignent  de  leur  dlat  primi- 
tif :  les  farines,  les  viandes,  les  fruits,  tous  regoivent  par  les  soins  de 
rhomme  un  commencement  de  fermentation  avant  de  servir  k  sa 
nourriturc. 

II  n'est  pas  jusqu'aux  objets  de  laxe,  de  caprice,  de  fantaisie  aux- 
quels  Tart  ne  donn^t  des  qualit^s  particuli^res ;  mais  c'est  surtont  dans 
la  fabrication  des  boissons  que  Thomme  a  roontrd  le  plus  de  sagacite  : 
a  Texception  de  Teau  et  dn  lait,  toules  sont  son  ouvrage;  la  nature  ne 
forma  jamais  de  liqueur  spiritueuse,  elle  pourrit  le  raisin  sur  ie  cep, 
tandis  que  Tart  a  converti  le  sue  en  une  liqueur  agreable,  tonique  et 
nourrissante  qu'on  appelle  vin. 

Non  seulement  les  ecrivains  de  i'antiquil^  attestent  que  Tart  de  fa- 
briquer  les  vins  leur  ^(ait  connu,  mais  ils  avaient  deja  des  idees  saines 
et  exactes  sur  ses  diverses  qualit^s,  ses  vertus,  ses  preparations.  Pline, 
qui  vivait  Tan  62  de  Rome,  nous  appreud  que  les  anciens  Remains 
etaient  fort  soigneux  a  se  procurer  les  vins  les  plus  excellenls,  dont 
toute  la  difference  ne  provenait  que  des  endroils  oil  ils  se  faisaient.  II 
nous  en  decrit  deux  sortes  :  Tun  doux,  Tautre  acerbe.  Le  fameux 
Falerne  et  celui  de  la  Campanie  (ou  Terre  de  Labour),  province  du 
royaume  de  Naples,  faisaient  partie  de  ces  deux  sortes;  ils  ^talent  de 
ces  temps  les  meillcurs  vins  de  TKalie. 
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Au  rapport  d'Alhdnee,  il  n'est  pas  josqo'au  vin  mousseux  dont  les 
anciens  n'aient  eu  connaissance.  En  lisant  ce  que  les  historiens  dous 
ont  laiss^  sar  I'origine  des  vins  que  poss^daient  les  anciens  Romains, 
il  parattrait  douleax  qae  lenrs  successeurs  eussent  ajout^  aux  notions 
qa'ils  avaient  de  ce  genre. 

Par  des  lois  bizarres,  le  vin  de  raisin  n'dtait  guere  en  usage  en 
France,  sous  les  premiere  et  denxieme  races  de  nos  rois.  Les  vins  de 
mures,  de  coins,  de  grenades,  etc. ,  ^taient  seuls  usit^.  Les  Capitu- 
laires  de  Charlemagne  parlent  de  deux  vins,  appeles  le  Madon  et  le 
Nectar,  faits  avec  diff^renls  jus  de  fruits  et  de  miel.  Sous  la  troisi^me 
race,  il  est  question  du  vin  d'epices,  oil  Ton  employait  tant6t  les 
epices  douces,  comme  le  sucre,  dont  on  faisait  d^-lors  qnelqnes 
usages;  tanl6t  les  aromates,  comme  la  canelle,  Tambre,  le  muse  et 
quelquefois  le  piment,  qui  sont  au  nombre  des  Apices  fortes.  G'est  de 
cetle  mixtion  qu'est  resulle  le  fameux  hippocras  si  vante  par  les 
anciens  Romains,  et  dont  on  faisait  honneur  a  Bippocrate,  Tautenr. 
Louis  XIV  honora  de  son  suffrage  ce  vin ,  et  la  ville  de  Paris  lui  en 
faisait  present  chaque  annee  d'un  certain  nombre  de  bbuteilles. 

On  voit  que  le  vin  ^tait  d'une  bien  mince  importance  autrefois,  et 
quoique  les  anciens  avaient  sur  ces  preparations  des  id<^es  saines  et 
exactes,  ils  paraissent  neanmoins  avoir  ignore  Tart  d'en  extraire  I'e^- 
prit,  Cest  Arnault  de  Villeneuve  et  Raymond  Lulle  qui  ont  donn^  les 
premieres  notions  de  la  distillation  des  vins,  quoique  cependant  I'es- 
prit  de  vin  parattrait  remonter  a  une  epoque  plus  recul^e.  La  distilla- 
tion a  donne  une  nouvelle  valeur  a  ceUe  production  territoriale,  non 
seulement  elle  a  fourni  une  boisson  plus  forte  et  incorruptible,  mais 
elle  a  fait  connaitre  aux  arts  le  veritable  dissolvant  des  principes  aro- 
maliques,  en  m^me  temps  qu'un  moyen  aussi  simple  que  sCir  de  con- 
server  et  de  preserver  de  toute  decomposition  putride ,  les  substances 
animales  et  vegetales.  C'est  sur  cette  propriety  remarquable  que  se 
sont  etablis  I'art  du  vernisseur,  du  parfumeur,  du  liquoriste  et  autres, 
formes  sur  los  mSmes  bases. 
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FABRIGATIOR  DBS  VMS  ARTIFIGIBL8. 

T^  fabricalioD  des  yins  factices  joait  d'une  grandc  repatalioo  en 
Europe ,  et  elle  est  ane  des  priocipales  branches  de  commerce  du  Midi 
de  la  France.  Ces  vins  se  dislingaenl  entre  eax  par  le  boaquet,  qui  est 
la  base  de  leurs  qaalii^ ;  ils  sont  classes  en  deux  cal^ories  :  vin 
liquoreux  et  vin  g^n^reux.  Les  vins  liquoreux  sont  charg^  de  matieres 
sucrees,  tels  sont  les  Tins  de  Malaga,  Alicantho,  Muscat;  les  vins 
gen^reux  sont  tr^-riches  en  alcool,  comme  la  plupart  des  vins  du 
Midi,  etc. 

La  plupart  des  personnes  qui  font  usage  de  ces  vins  ignorent  leur 
fabrication  et  croient  qu'ils  se  r^oltent  tels  en  Espagne  en  italie,  etc. ; 
elles  ne  savent  pas  que  plusieurs  villes  du  Midi  de  la  France, 
entr'aulres  Cette,  en  fabriquent  des  milliers  de  bouleilles  qui  sont 
exp^di^  dans  Tunivers  entier. 

Je  vais  donner  ci-dessous  la  mani^e  et  les  diverses  preparations  a 
suivre  pour  fabriquer  les  vins  factices;  tons  ces  vins  peuvent  ^tre 
imit^  sans  que  I'homme  le  plus  habitu^  k  en  faire  usage ,  reconnaisse 
cette  fraude. 

Preparation  dn  Mollt  poor  imiter  les  vins  factices. 

Apr&s  avoir  fait  choix  d'une  certaine  quantite  de  raisin  bien  mCir, 
dont  on  aura  cu  le  soin  d'6ter  les  grains  pourris  on  piqu^ ,  on  presse 
li^gerement  pour  obtenir  le  moCif  que  Ton  fait  bouillir  a  petit  feu, 
ayant  soin  d'enlever  T^cume  au  fur  et  a  mesure  qu'elle  monte ;  on 
continue  cette  operation  jusqu'k  la  r^duclioh  d'un  tiers,  et  une  fois 
fk*oid,  on  y  ajoule,  par  cent  litres,  vingt-cidq  litres  d'eau-de-vie  h 
22  degr^  de  Gartier,  puis  on  filtre ;  par  la  suite  ce  vin  devient  par 
excellence  et  sert  h  la  preparation  d'autre  vin  que  je  vais  d^crire  ci- 
dessous.  On  pent  encore  preparer  le  moiit  k  froid  qui  sert  aussi  h 
fabriquer  les  vins  qui  demandent  cette  preparation.  Je  feral  cette  dis- 
tinction dans  les  recettes  suivantes,  et  dans  ces  cas  ces  deux  esp^ces 
de  moCkt  prennent  le  nom  de  Calabre  fait  d  chaux  et  Calabre  fait  d 
froid.  Cc  dernier  se  prepare  de  la  mani^re  suivante  :  apr^s  avoir  fail 
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cboix  de  raisiD  bien  in(^r  et  tr^-doax,  fool6  et  press^  leg^rement ,  on 
ajoute,  par  cent  Hires  de   moiity    vingt-cioq  litres  d'eaa-de-vie  h 
22  dfgres  ;  on  laisse  reposer  et  on  tire  an  clair. 

Ces  preparations  m^lang^s  avec  d'autres  vins,  en  pelites  propor- 
tions, tout  en  les  emp^hant  d'aigrir  et  de  toarner,  les  fortifient  et 
leur  donne  le  corps  d'un  Yin  g^n^renx.  On  pent  aassi  imiter  ces  ?ins 
avec  un  vin  quelconqae,  en  y  ajontant,  par  cent  litres  cinq  kilogrammes 
de  sacre  blanc  et  six  litres  d'eau-de-vie  h  22  degr^. 

Malaga. 

Prene2  25  litres  rooClt  blanc  (calabre  fait  k  chaux) , 

-I  kilo  500  gr.  veritable  raisin  sec  de  Malaga , 

500  gr.  Sucre  en  pondre, 

-1 2  gr.  cachou, 

46  gr.  decarthame. 
On  pile  les  ingredients  ci-dessus  en  y  ajontant  quelques  gouttes  de 
vin  de  la  composition ;  on  fait  bouillir  ce  melange  une  minute  seule- 
ment  dans  quaire  litres  du  mSme  vin  ;  pnis  on  Tajoute  au  reste  des 
vingt-cinq  litres,  en  y  mSlant  un  demi-litre  d'infusion  alcoolique  de 
noix  yertes(4);  plus  dix  grammes  d'esprit  de  goudron  liquide  (2).  Si 
on  ne  le  trouvait  pas  assez  fonc^,  on  le  colore  avec  du  caramel ;  on 
Oltre  ou  on  le  colle  et  on  le  met  en  booteilles. 

Madere. 

Pour  25  litres  de  mo(^t  blanc  (calabre  fait  a  froid), 
-I  kilo  500  gr.  figues  secbes, 
90  gr.  fleur  de  tilleul , 
6  gr.  rhubarbe  orientate, 
-1/2  gr.  alo^  succotin. 

54  gr.  coques  d'amandes  torrefies  comme  le  cafe. 
On  fait  bouillir  le  lout  une  minute  dans  deux  litres  du  mdme  vin,  et 

(1)  Voir  h  VariicleEaux-de'vie  pour  la  preparation. 

(2)  L*esprit  de  goudron  s*obtient  en  distillant  de  I'alcool  sur  le  quart  de 
5ion  poids  de  goudron.  On  pourrait  encore  lui  donner  le  gout  de  vieux  en 
rim  pregnant  Increment  de  fum^  de  gdudron  bnil^  sur  de  la  paille. 
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00  Y  ajoute  an  demi-litre  iofusion  de  noix  vertes  ei  dii  grammes  esprit 
de  goudroQ  liqaide.  Oa  m^laoge  le  toat,  e(  aa  boat  de  dem  mois  on 
filtre  et  on  mel  en  booleilles. 

ffrontlgnan. 

Poar  25  litres  via  blaoc  (calibre  fait  h  froid), 
750  gr.  raisio  maseat  sec, 
'1 6  gr.  noix  mnscade  rftp^ , 
6  gr.  fleor  de  sureau , 
250  gr.  snore  pil^. 
Le  tont  bien  delayi  dans  deoz  litres  dn  m^me  vin,  mettez  le  tout 
ensemble,  infusez  pendant  on  mois,  filtrez  et  mettez  en  boateilles. 

Lacryiiaa  -  Chrl«tl. 

25  litres  mo(^t  roage  (calabre  fait  k  froid), 

500  gr.  raisin  de  Gorinthe , 

52  gr.  fleur  dd  pa?ot, 

'I'lO  gr.  safranum, 

4  gr.  cacbou , 

225  gr.  coriandre. 
On  fait  bouiliir  le  tout  une  seule  minute  dans  deux  litres  dn  meroe 
vin  et  on  Tajoute  au  reste  apr^  huit  jours  d'infasion.  On  filtre  et  on 
met  en  bouteilles. 

25  litres  moCit  blanc  (calabre  faii  a  froid) , 
500  gr.  Sucre  blanc , 
6  gr.  fleur  de  sureau , 
6  gr.  fleur  de  tilleul. 
On  procede  eomme  si  on  vouiait  faire  du  th^,  et  lorsque  c'est  froid 
on  ajoute  rinfusion  aux  yingt-cinq  litres,  et  au  bout  de  deux  mois 
on  coUe  a  la  coUe  de  )>oisson  (voir  Ka  preparation)/  et  on  met  en 
bouleilles. 

Muscat. 

25  litres  de  mo6t  blanc  (calabre  fait  a  froid), 
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6  kilog.  raisin  muscat  sec, 

250  gr.  fleur  de  sareau  en  infusion  dans  un  demi-litro  d'eau, 

comme  le  tb^. 

On  pile  bien  Ic  raisin  dans  one  certaine  quantity  de  la  composition ; 

on  ajoute  le  toot  ensemble  et  on  laisse  infuser  pendant  trois  mois ; 

on  presse  et  colie  h  la  colle  de  poisson,  on  on  filtre  et  6n  met  en 

booteilies. 

Bordeanx. 

On  prend  one  barrique  de  228  litres,  bon  vin  rouge  vieox,  on  le 
colle  avec  un  demi-litre  desang  de  veao,  (1)  afin  de  le  d^pooiller  d'one 
parlie  de  sa  couleor ;  on  r^pete  cette  operation  jusquli  ce  quMl  soit 
entierement  d^pouill^,  trois  mois  en  trois  mois,  en  y  ajoutant  a  chaqoe 
fois  deux  litres  d'eau-de*yie  h  22  degres,  et  an  bout  de  ce  temps  on  y 
met  une  quantity  suffisante  d'essence  de  M^oc  (voir  sa  preparation). 

Salnt-Oeorges. 

Une  barrique  vin  rouge  vieux  trcs-couvert, 

2  litres  d'eau-de-vie, 

Un  demi-litre  d'essence  Mcdoc , 

Calament  on  demi-verre  (voir  sa  preparation). 

Porto. 

Aux  vendangeson  fait  choix  de  raisin  rooge  le  plus  mur  et  le  plus 
noir  possible,  ayant  soin  d'oter  les  grains  defectueux,  on  le  foule  l^ge- 
rement  pour  en  obtenir  viogt-cinq  litres  dans  lesquels  on  ajoute 
4  kilo  500  grammes  de  cassonnade  brute,  on  le  met  dans  un  petit 
baril  pendant  huit  k  dix  jours,  afin  que  le  vin  soit  color^  ;  puis  on  le 
soulire  et  on  y  ajoute  un  litre  et  demi  d'eau-de-vie.  An  mois  de  mars 
on  le  soutire  de  nouvean ;  puis  on  suspend  pendant  quinze  jours  par  la 
bonde  un  nonet  compost  de  4  grammes  cachou,  8  grammes  fleur  de 


(1)  On  pent  remplacer  le  sang  par  douze  blancs  d*oeuf  la  premiere  fois, 
neuf  la  seconde  et  six  les  autres ;  e'est  un  peu  plus  long. 
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carlhame,  52  grammes  flour  de  tilleul.  Au  boat  de  ce  temps,  on  le 
soulire  pour  la  troisieme  fois  et  on  Ic  met  en  bouleilles. 

MalTolsle. 

25  Hires  via  rouge  vieux, 

25  litres  moul  blanc  (calabre  fait  a  froid). 
Prenez  galanga,  gingembre,  clous  de  girofle,  qaalre  grammes  de 
chaque  esp^ce ;  concassez  le  tout  que  vous  faites  infuser  pendant 
48  beu res  dans  an  demi-litre  d'eau-de-vie  k  22  degr^s;  mettez  cetle 
infusion  dans  votre  vin^  et  faites  an  nonet  da  reste  enferme  dans  un 
linge  que  vous  suspendez  dans  voire  baril  pendant  bait  jours,  et  vous 
Fen  retirez  en  y  ajoulant  deux  litres  d'eau-de-vie ;  trois  mois  apr^s  on 
met  en  bouleilles. 

niilcon. 

Trois  kilogrammes  cinq  cent  grammes  de  raisin  sec  de  caisses,  scpa- 
rez  les  grains  des  grappes  mettez-les  dans  un  petit  fut  ou  il  y  a  eu 
r^emment  du  via  rouge,  6tez-en  le  bondon  et  mettez  25  litres  d'eau 
de  rividre,  ajoutez  deux  litres  jus  de  raisin  de  sureau  et  an  litre  esprit 
de  vin  5/6,  laissez  fermenter  le  tout  pendant  quatrc  jours  ayant  soin 
de  remuer  tons  les  6  a  42  beures ;  remettez  le  bondon,  et  au  bout  de 
six  semaines  collez  avec  deux  blancs  d'oeufs  et  mettez  en  bouleilles. 

Imitation  des  Tins  de  Ciiypre. 

Faites  cboix  de  cinq  litres  de  snc  de  raisin  de  sureau  (bai  de  sureau) 
bien  mur  que  vous  pressez  legerement ;  vous  y  ajoutez  40  litres  eau  de 
riviere  avec  4  kilog.  4  40  gr.  de  sucre  pil^,  plus  62  grammes  de 
giogembre  et  4  6  grammes  clous  de  girofle ;  vous  faites  bouillir  le  tout 
sur  un  feu  doux  pendant  une  beure,  puis  vous  le  retirez.  Une  fois  froid 
on  le  verse  dans  une  petite  fulaille  de  contenance,  et  on  y  ajoute 
-I  kilog.  raisin  noir  ecrase  qu'on  laisse  s<^journer  jusqu'h  ce  que  le  vin 
ait  pris  une  jolie  couleur;  on  y  ajoute  deux  litres  d'eau-de-vie,  on  filtre 
ou  on  colle,  et  quelques  jours  apres  on  met  en  bouteilles.  Ce  vin  parsa 
couleur  et  son  gout  ne  laisse  rien  k  d^sirer  au  vin  de  Gbypre. 
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Imltatloii  des  Tins  de  Tokay. 

On  fakchoix  d'oDe  cortaine  quaQtite  de  raisios  blancs  dela  meilleure 
qaalite  et  dans  la  plus  grande  matarite  possible,  ayaiU  soin  d'en  eitralrc 
toutes  les  graines  ^^fectueases  ou  pas  mC^res;  on  les  laisse  exposes  au 
soleil  pendant  doaze  jours  ;  puis  ensuite  on  en  extrait  le  moQt  que  I'on 
met  dans  une  bassine  (\)  de  25  litres,  sur  nn  feu  doux,  au  point  d'ar- 
river  a  une  leg^re  Ebullition ;  on  le  retire  du  feu  et  on  y  ajoute  de 
suite  SO  grammes  chlorure  de  sodium  (sel  marin) ;  on  laisse  refroidir 
el  Ton  met  un  litre  d'ean-de-vie.  Quinze  jours  apris  on  soutire  et  on 
met  en  bouteilles. 

Faire  avec  du  vin  blanc,  sans  le  secours  d'aucun  aide,  un  Tin 
moasseax  et  doax,  qu'on  prendrait  pour  du  champagne. 

Aprcs  avoir  fait  un  choix  dans  la  vendange,  vous  pressez  legeremenl 
pour  en  obtenir  50  litres  de  vin  de  goutte ;  vous  retirez  25  litres  de 
votre  fulaille,  puis  vous  y  faites  bruler  environ  50  centimetres  de 
meche  (voir  leur  preparation);  battez  pendant  un  quart  d'beure  et  faites 
le  plein  dc  la  fataille.  Le  lendemain  on  prockle  encore  a  la  mdme 
opEralion  en  faisant  bruler  50  centimetres  de  mecbe  et  en  le  battant  de 
nouveau  ;  on  rcpete  cette  operation  six  ou  sept  fois  dans  autant  de 
jours.  On  le  laisse  reposer  et  on  le  tire  au  clair,  ce  qui  arrive  au  bout 
de  trois  a  quatre  jours.  La  meche  soufrt^  a  pour  but  d'emp^her  sa 
fermentation.  Ce  vin  se  garde  facilement ;  on  Tappelle  vin  Muet,  II 
conserve  sa  douceur.  On  pourrait  y  ajouter  un  litre  ou  deux  d'eau-de- 
vie  au  cas  ou  Ton  tronverait  qu'il  manquerait  de  force.  Les  vins  blancs 
du  Midi,  connus  sous  le  nom  de  Clairette  subissent  la  m^mc  opera- 
tion. 

Vin  du  Rhln. 

Prenez  25  litres  de  vin  blanc  vieux  etle  meilleur  possible, 
52  grammes  Ecorces  de  citron  dessecbees, 


(1)  On  doit  se  servir  pour  toutes  les  operations  de  bassines  ou  vases  en 
cuivre  rouge  non  etame. 
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4   kilo  256  gr*  iui<^^  ^i^u  ccumc  (oq  fait  fondre  le  miel  el  on 

Pecuiue) , 
-I  demi-litre  eau  de  rose , 
250  gr.  cassonnade. 
On  laisse  le  loot  infuser  pendant  hull  Jours,  ayalit  soin  de  remaer 
tous  les  jonrs.  Failes  iioe  decoction  avec  62  grammes  de  semencc 
d'ormin  dans  on  demi-litre  d'ean  bonillante,  on  62  grammes  de  tige 
d'ormin,  infusez  pendant  (rois  joars  par  la  bonde,  apr^  qnoi  on  le 
retire,  on  colle  b  la  colle  de  poisson  et  on  le  met  en  bonteilles. 

Vln  de  ral«ln  appel6  MuAcat. 

On  fait  choix  de  raisin  muscat  le  pins  mar,  on  entire  les  grains  de 
la  grappe,  en  trillant  ceux  trop  verts  oo  pourris,  et  on  ajoote  -100  gr. 
fleur  de  sureau  pour  30  kilog.  de  raisin ;  on  verse  le  tout  dans  une 
bassine,  on  le  fait  bouillir  pendant  une  minute  et  on  le  verse  dans  un 
tonneau.  II  faut  le  lalsser  reposer  pendant  qualrea  cinq  heures  el  y 
ajouter  six  litres  d'eau-de-vie.  Passer  ce  melange  dans  un  linge  ou 
lamisafin  de  faire  sortir  les  mati^res  grossi^res  quis'y  trouveraieot.  Oo 
le  remet  dans  un  baril  et  on  y  ajoute  40  grammes  de  sucre  pile  par 
litre.  Un  an  apres  soulirer  et  coller,  puis  mellre  en  bonteilles. 

VIn  de  raisin  appel^  ffrancpinean. 

On  fait  choix  de  raisin  noir  le  plus  mur  possible,  T^grainer  et  jeter 
ce  qu'il  y  a  de  defeclueux.  On  exprime  le  tout  pour  en  retirer  le  jus 
que  Ton  met  dans  un  tonneau,  et  chaque  2^  litres  de  liquide  ajouter 
8  litres  d'eau-de-vie  a  22  degres.  Laisser  fermenler  pendant  un  an, 
soulirer,  coller  et  mellre  en  bonteilles. 

Vin  Mane  d'JLIisintiie. 

Pour  cent  litres  vin  blanc ,  prenez  4  kilog.  500  grammes  d'herbe 
d'absinthe,  50  grammes  de  racine  d'aunee,  50  grammes  d^anisconcasse, 
une  orange  couple  en  qualre,  46  grammes  de  coriandre,  50  grammes 
de  fenouil,  5o  grammes  d'berbe  de  menthe,  46  grammes  de  tige 
d'augelique.  Apres  quinze  jours  dinfusion,  lirez  au  clair  et  filtrcz. 
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Excellent  vin  qui  caAte  3  /r.  50  c.  les  50  litres. 

Prcnez  un  baril  de  50  litres,  mettezy  2  kilog.  pommes  seciies  con- 
pees  en  quatre ,  un  kilog.  pruneaa  concasse ,  500  gr.  raisin  de  caisse ; 
remplir  le  tonneau  d'eao  de  rivi^e  el  le  laisser  fermenler  pendant  six 
a  sept  joars  h  une  temperature  ordinaire  (^  5  degr^s) ,  bouchcr  le  ton- 
ueau  avec  du  gros  papier  sur  lequel  on  met  du  sable  ou  de  la  cendre ; 
apr^s  huit  ou  dix  jours  mettez  en  bouteilles.  Ge  via  fait  Teffet  du 
cbampagne« 

TraTall  du  Champagne. 

Le  vin  de  Champagne  mousseux  est  celui  de  tons  les  yins  dont  la 
fabrication  est  ia  plus  compliqn^.  H  ne  pent  dtre  de  bonne  quality 
que  iorsqu'il  est  fait  avec  les  metllenres  esp^ces  de  raisin ,  encore  faut- 
il  choisir  les  plus  mCirs  et  les  plus  sains. 

La  fabrication  des  vins  mousseux  est  d'une  grande  importance.  On 
pcut  imiter  ces  vins  dans  diff^rents  vignobles  autres  que  ceux  de 
Champagne.  Voici  le  mode  de  fabrication  qui  me  fut  transmis  par  un 
fabricant  mdme  de  ces  contr^  : 

Pour  bien  faire  ou  imiter  ces  vins,  il  faut  4o  attendre  les  vins  nou- 
veaux  ;  2"*  triller  dans  la  vendange  afin  de  faire  un  choix  des  raisins  les 
plus  murs ,  ayant  soin  d'6ter  tons  les  grains  pourris  ou  piques ;  5"*  ne 
prendre  que  des  raisins  rouges  cueillis  de  grand  matin  h  la  ros^e.  On 
les  presse  une  premiere  et  one  deuxi^me  fois ,  le  moiit  obtenu  par  la 
premiere  pressee  est  bianc,  celui  de  la  seconde  a  une  teinle  ros^  d'ou 
decoule  le  vin  le  plus  estime ;  du  pressoir  il  coule  dans  des  cuves 
deslinees  h  cet  usage  od  on  le  laisse  environ  56  heures,  afin  quil  puisse 
se  clarifier  et  se  debarrasser  d'une  partie  du  ferment  qu'il  contient. 
On  y  introduit  ensuite  deux  litres  d'eau-de-vie  k  22  degr^s  par  hecto- 
litre de  vin,  pour  lui  dminer  le  corps  n^cessaire ;  puis  on  le  soutire, 
mais  avaat  cette  op^atbn  on  foit  br(^ler  environ  5  cent,  de  m^he  par 
barrique^  11  faut  tenir  constamment  les  barrlques  pleines  afin  que  le 
liquide  rejette  une  partie  des  mati^res  ^trang^res  qu'il  contient  encore. 
Lorsque  la  fermentation  a  cess^  on  les  remplit  une  derni^re  fois  et  on 
ks  bondonne  comme  a  Fordinalre.  11  faut  les  laisser  reposer  jusqu'a  la 
fin  de  decembre ;  a  cette  epoquo  on  les  soutire  de  nouveau  et  on  les 
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colic  a  la  colle  de  poissoQ  ;  ud  mois  apres  oo  leur  fait  subir  la  lu^iue 
operation.  Vers  le  milieu  du  mois  d'avril  on  d^laie  dans  5  ou  6  Hires 
du  mSme  yio  deux  kilogrammes  de  sucre  candle,  puis  un  litre  d'ean- 
dC'Vie;  on  ajoute  le  tout  a  chaque  pi^ce  de  228  litres,  et  apres  y  avoir 
mis  ce  m6laDge,  on  colle  de  nouveau.  Huit  jours  apres  11  est  parfaite- 
ment  clair,  on  pent  mettre  en  bouteilles. 

La  mise  en  bouteilles  est  une  operation  qui  demande  beaucoup  de 
soin.  Les  bouteilles  doiyent  ^tre  fortes  et  bien  rincees ;  les  boacbons 
ne  sauralent  Stre  de  trop  bonne  quality.  Pour  bien  boucberil  faut  rem- 
plir  les  bouteilles  a  deux  dolgts  du  bouchon  et  se  servlr  de  presse  a 
boucher,  a  defaut  de  celte  derni^re  boucher  avec  la  plus  graode  pr^i- 
sion  possible,  ayant  soin  d'assujetlr  avec  an  £1  de  f6r  la  pousse  da  vin ; 
rhumldile  pourrit  la  ficelle^  On  les  met  en  tas  dans  un  endroit  k  la 
temperature  de  ^2  a>l5  degres  centlgrades  (ni  cbaud  ni  frold).  Aa  bout 
de  sept  mois  on  les  met  sur  une  plancbe  qui  est  percde  ezpres,  les 
Irons  un  pen  dvas^  afin  que  les  bouteilles  ne  se  trouvent  pas  le  goulot 
droit  en  bas,  qu*elles  perdent  leur  aplomb  ;  11  s'aglt  d'en  faire  sorlfr 
le  depot  qui  s'y  est  forme  pendant  ce  temps ;  pour  cela  on  prcud 
cbaque  bouleille  en  la  tenant  de  la  main  drolte,  le  boucbon  en  bas,  on 
lui  imprime  un  mouvemcnt  de  tournoiement  qui  detacbe  le  d^pot  et  le 
fait  tomber  au  goulot.  On  precede  a  cetle  operation  cbaque  jour  jusqu'a 
ce  que  le  dcp6t  soit  bien  tomb^,  ce  qui  se  volt  au  moyen  d'une  cban- 
delle  allumee  placee  de  Tautre  c6le  de  la  bontellle.  S41  est  clair  et 
limpidealors  on  precede  au  degorgement,  ce  qui  se  pratique  do  la 
maniere  suivante,  en  tenant  toujours  le  goulot  en  bas  et  la  deboncbant 
avec  le  plus  de  precaution  possible  (dans  la  Gbampagne  on  se  sert  d'un 
ciseau  pour  couper  le  fil  de  fer) ;  on  laisse  alers  couler  le  dep6t  qui 
doit  ^tre  environ  de  douze  bouteilles  par  cent.  On  rempllra  les  bou- 
teilles avec  du  vln  bien  clair.  II  y  a  des  vins  qui  exigent  jusqu'h  deux 
ou  trois  d^orgements,  et  lorsque  c'est  le  dernier  on  y  ajoute  la 
liqueur  qu'on  a  dCi  fabriquer  en  m6me  temps  que  la  mise  en  bouteitle, 
et  dent  volci  ci-dessous  le  precede.  On  boucbe  avec  de  nouveaux  bou- 
cbons,  on  ficele  et  on  y  met  le  fil  de  fer  que  Fon  recouvre  de  la  feuille 
de  plomb  ;  on  pose  enfin  Tetiquette  et  d^s  ce  moment  ce  vin  peut-^tre 
livr6  au  commerce. 
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Eiqnenr  de  Champagne. 

50  kilog.  Sucre  candie  (4)  broy^  cd  poadre, 

-120  Hires  da  m6mevin, 

4  litres  cognac  premiere  quality. 
On  met  le  tont  dans  une  barrique  que  Ton  remuo  tous  les  jours  aia 
de  bien  faire  fondre  le  sucre,  puis  on  flitre  (voir  filtration  des  liqneors); 
on  le  remet  dans  la  barrique  et  au  dernier  d^gorgement  oo  y  ajoute 
celte  liqueur  dans  la  proportion  suivante  :  une  bonteille  de  liqueur 
pour  huit  de  champagne.  En  procedant  exactement  de  la  mani6re  ci- 
dessus,  tous  les  vins  peuvent  ^tre  cbampanises ;  aussi  en  fabrique-t-on 
dans  plusicurs  de  nos  departemenls.  On  pent  essayer  sur  une  petite 
quantity  en  suivant  le  proc^de  et  les  proportions  ci-dessus;  Ton  arri- 
Ycra.de  cette  maniere  au  m^me  resultat  que  ceux  d'Ai  et  d'Epernay. 

Conservation  du  mout  connu  sous  le  nom   de 
Tin  mnet  on  clairette 

Prenez  du  vin  de  goutte,  c'osl-a-dire  de  celui  qui  coule  sans  §lre 
presse  par  le  pressoir.  On  en  remplit  nne  barrique  cerclee  en  fer,  on 
en  met  un  large  sur  la  bonde  afin  qu'elle  ne  puisse  Vechapper.  On 
enduit  tout  Pexterieur  de  la  barriqne  de  plusieurs  coucbes  de  vernis 
resistant  b  Teau,  et  on  la  met  dans  Tcau  pendant  cinquante  jours ;  au 
bout  de  ce  temps  on  la  soutire;  il  ne  faut  pas  moltre  le  contenu  dans 
un  endroit  chaud  afin  d'eviter  la  fermentation.  On  peut  aussi conserver 
du  mout  une  annee  en  y  mellant  \  kilog.  750  grammes  de  moutarde 
pulverisce  par  barrique.  La  moutarde  blanche  a  la  propri^le  d'agir  sur 
les  agents  fermentatifs. 

Autre. 

Apres  avoir  fait  un  choix  dans  la  vendange  on  presse  l^gerementpour 
en  obtcnir  230  litres  de  vin  de  goutte.  U  faut  retirer  la  mniii(^  de  la 
futaiile  et  y  faire  bruler  50  cent,  de  meche.   Le  ballro  un   quart 


(1)  Le  Sucre  candie  doit-etre  du  sucre  de  canne,  car  celui  de  bellerave 
exciterait  la  fermentalion,  qui  occasionne  souvent  la  casse  des  bouleilles. 
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d*heurc  au  moins,  el  faire  1e  plein  de  ta  futaille.  Le  lendemaia  od  pro- 
cede  h  la  inSme  operation  en  y  faisant  briiter  la  m^me  quanlite  de 
rocche  et  le  battant  de  noaveau.  On  repcte  cette  operation  six  oo  sept 
jonrs  de  suite  ;  et  trois  h  quatre  jonrs  apres  le  lirer  an  clair.  Ce  yin  se 
garde  facilement ;  on  I'appelle  vin  muet  ou  clairette.  An  cas  ou  il 
manquerait  de  force,  ajouter  un  litre  ou  deux  d'eaa-de-vie,  et  s'il 
n'ayait  pas  assez  de  douceur,  un  kilog.  de  miel  avant  Top^ration. 


PR0CED£S  divers  PODB  ANfiLIORER  LES  VINS. 

Disposition  (Tune  bonne  cave. 

Je  ne  saurais  trop  recommander  les  idees  deM.  Cbaptal  a  cet  egard. 
(Voir  son  ouyrage  sur  VArt  de  faire  les  vim,  p.  254,  2*  edition). 
Beaucoup  d'antres  points  importants. 

Temps  propre  a  soutirer  les  vins. 

Par  suite  de  la  fermentation  le  vin  depose  dans  les  (onneaux  apres 
le  decurage  de  cette  naatiere  grossidre  que  Ton  nomme  lie,  et  qui  n*est 
autre  cbose  qu'un  melange  de  tartre  et  de  maticre  colorante  qui  occa- 
sionne  souvent  ia  pertc  du  vin.  II  est  done  essentiel  de  le  s^parer  de 
cette  lie  en  le  soutiranl  et  en  le  changeant  de  lonneau  par  divers 
moyens  et  aux  epoques  que  je  vais  decrire  ci-dessous. 

Les  vins  sont  ordinairemcnt  clairs,  c*cst-a-dire  depouilles  des  impu- 
retcs  dont  ils  sont  charges,  vers  la  fin  de  fevpier,  ie  plus  tard  le 
-15  mars.  C'est  dans  ce  temps  qu'il  faut  proceder  au  soutirage  en  les 
separant  de  leurs  lies,  avant  I'equinoxe  du  printerops,  ou  du  moins 
avant  que  la  s^ve  de  la  vigne  nesoit  montee,  ce  qui  prodnit  uncsensi- 
bilitesur  le  vin  et  I'exciteala  fermentation.  Pour  faire  cette  operation, 
il  faut  clioisir  un  temps  sec,  clair  et  temperc,  vent  au  nord,  car  les 
vents  du  sud  font  remonter  dans  le  vin  les  parties  les  plus  leg^res  de  la 
lie  ;  ce  qui  rendrait  le  soutirage  inutile  si  on  operait  par  ce  temps. 

Le  soutirage  des  vins  s'opdre  de  differentes  mani^res ;  mais  voici , 
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selon  moi ,  la  meilleure  :  Temploi  du  soufflet  et  do  boyau  en  cuir  (\), 
priDcipalement  pour  Ics  vins  blancs  auxquels  le  contact  de  Fair  est 
toujours  Duisible,  et  souvent  les  excitent  a  jaunir.  On  pent  soutirer  les 
vins  rouges  a  la  canelle ;  car  le  siphon  est,  a  mon  avis,  un  maovais 
moyen ,  ^ant  assujetti  a  aspirer  une  certaine  quanlile  de  lie. 

Collage  ou  clarification  des  vins. 

Le  collage  des  vins  est  tres-imporlant  et  a  pour  objet  d^appeler  leur 
clarification.  Cette  operation  consisted  y  iutroduire  une  certaine  quaulite 
de  blancs  d*oeufs  ou  de  colle  de  poisson ,  de  dix  a  douze  grammes  par 
hectolitre,  substance  essentiellement  composee  d*alumine.  Ges  subs- 
tances ont  la  propriete  de  se  coaguler  dans  le  vin  et  de  former  un 
reseau  solide  qui  entraioe  au  fond  des  tonneaux  toutes  les  matieres 
etrangeres  qu'il  tient  en  suspension.  Les  blancs  d'oeufs  doivent  dire 
battus  de  maniere  a  ne  former  qu'une  ecume,  et  la  colle  de  poisson 
doit-^lre  aussi  liquide  que  possible  lorsqu'on  la  verse  dans  les  tonneaux, 
dans  toutes  les  parties  desquels  il  faut  la  faire  peoetrer  en  a$;itant  for- 
tement  a  I'aide  d'un  fouet  ou  d'un  baton  fendu  en  quatre.  Toulet 
clarifications  dependent  principaleroent  de  la  precipitation  des  parlies 
grossieres  ou  des  impuretessuspenduesdans  le  vin,  qui  non  seuleraent 
le  rcndent  opaque,  mais  encore  iui  donnent  souvent  mauvais  godit. 

Les  matieres  mentionnees  ci-dessus  par  lesquels  on  obtient  cette  pre- 
cipitation ,  sont  certaines  substances  dont  les  parties  grossieres  et 
visqueuses,  peuvent  se  combiner  avec  cette  lie  snspendue,  et  qui, 
venant  ^  se  precipiter,  Tentratne  avec  elies;  d'autres  substances  de 
telle  nature  que  leur  partie  s'associe  avec  les  plus  lerreuses  de  la  lie, 
se  precipitent  avec  elle  par  leur  propre  poids  ;  leiles  sont  les  pierres  et 
les  cailtoux  calcines ,  le  marbre  blanc,  I'albatre  r^duit  en  poudre,  la 
craie,  etc.;  ou  enfin  des  substances  capables  d'entrainer,  de  divisor  ou 
peni-^tre  de  dissoudre  cette  partie  terreuse,  tels  que  le  sel,  le  pl&lre, 
Talun ,  etc. 


(1)  Jenc  donneral  nuilement  d'explication  surces  deux  articles  qui  sont, 

je  crois,  connus  de  tout  le  monrle. 
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Coltede  Poisson. 

La  colle  de  poisson  se  prepare  de  la  maniere  saivante  :  62  graiDines 
de  ceHe  colle  en  feuilles  qae  Ton  coupe  bien  menae  et  que  Toq  met 
dans  un  verre  d'eau  froide  en  e(e  et  tiede  en  hiver ;  au  boat  de 
24  heoressi  la  colle  est  de  bonoe  qualite  etie  doit  se  pelrir  facile- 
ment,  aotrement  vous  la  laissez  jusqu'au  lendemain,  et  lorsque  vous 
voyez  qo'elle  pent  se  p^trir,  toqs  la  tritarez  alors  entre  tos  mains  de 
maniere  a  faire  one  pSfe  qoe  vous  brisez  et  rebrisez  jusqu^a  ce  qa'elle 
soit  bien  liante  et  qu'il  ne  resle  aucun  grameaa.  Quand  elle  est  bieo 
broyee,  on  la  met  dans  un  grand  plat  et  Ton  y  ajonte  Teau  qui  a  servi 
k  famollir ,  puis  on  la  d^laie  le  micnx  possible  avec  une  cuiller  ;  elle 
devient  en  bouillie  que  Ton  allonge  en  meUant  6  litres  de  bon  via 
blanc,  remnant  toujours;  elle  doit  avoir  la  consistance  de  gelee  de 
vlande.  On  la  met  dans  des  bonteilles  bien  bonchees  pour  s'en  servi r 
au  besoin.  Un  demi-litre  dans  une  barrique  de  vin  blanc,  eau-de-vie 
ou  biere. 

Sou fr age  des  vins. 

Le  soufrage  des  tonneaux  consisle  a  les  impregner  de  vapenr 
sulfureuse  obtenue  par  la  combustion  de  mecbes  soufrees  qu'on  y 
introduit  tout  enflammees  et  qu'on  y  taisse  brikler  jusqu'k  ce  qu'elles 
s'eteignent  d'elles-m^es  (I),  ce  qui  a  lien  lorsque  tout  Fair  reuferme 
dans  les  tonneaux  qu'on  a  eu  soin  de  boucher  apres  Tintroduclion  des 
mecbes,  se  trouve  remplace  par  Facide  sulfureux.  Get  acide  qui  est 
bient6t  absorbe  par  les  parois  des  lonneaux,  a,  par  la  suite,  la  pro- 
pri^l^  de  retarder  le  d^veloppemeot  insensible  de  la  fermentation  par 
cause  de  Feffet  qu'il  prodnit  sur  les  agents  fermentatifs,  ainsi  qu'au  vin 
lui-mSme,  tout  Foxig^ne  dout-ils  se  sont  empares  au  contact  de  Fair. 
Je  vais  donner  la  maniere  de  faire  les  mcches  soufrees  sous  plusieurs 
formes. 


(I)  II  faut  avoir  la  precaution  de  relever  le  petit  morceau  de  linge  briiU* 
ou  residu  de  la  meche. 
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Heches  sou  frees  ordinaires. 

PreDez  uo  kilogramme  de  soufre  casse  que  vous  failes  fondre  ;  des 
bandes  de  vieille  toile,  loogues  d'eaviron  20  a  25  cent,  et  larges  d^ 
4  ceDt. ,  vous  les  impregnez  de  soufre  fondu  et  vous  les  meilez  ea 
reserve  pour  vous  en  servir  aubesoio. 

Meches  parfumees,  pour  donner  bon  gout  au  vin  rouge. 

Dans  500  gr.  de  soufre  fondu,  ajoulez : 
52  gr.  calamus  aromaticns , 
50  gr.  fleurde  valette, 
50  gr.  iris  de  Florence  en  poudre, 
Vous  procedez  de  la  meme  mani^re  que  cidessus,  et  la  longueur 
pour  une  barrique  est  de  5  on  6  centimMres. 

Meches  vegetates,  pour  la  conservation  de  tons  les  vins. 

Prenez  62  gr.  iris  de  Florence  ep  poudre ; 

50  gr.  epice, 

50  gr.  coriandre. 
On  reduit  toules  ces  substances  en  poudre  que  Ton  tamlse ;  on 
fait  fondre  4  kilog.  de  soufre,  et  on  y  met  cetle  poudre.  On  passe  les 
bandes  de  toiles  deux  ou  Irois  fois  afin  qu'eltes  ferment  presque  un 
demi -centimetre  d'^paisseur ;  la  longueur  par  barrique  est  comme 
cidessus. 


PROG^DtS  Dlf  ERS  SDR  LES  TINS  ET  LES  MAD? AIS  GOUTS  DES  FUTS. 

Gout  de  moisi  au  vin. 

On  prepare  un  autre  tonneau  vide  de  bon  vin ,  sans  le  rineer ,  Poe 
fait  bruler  une  mecbe  soufr^,  on  soulire  le  vin  moisi  dedans  et  on 
prcnd  76  gr.  noyaux  tie  pecbe  piles  que  Pou  mdle  au  vin  ;  d'un  autre 
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c6t^,  on  prend  20  cloas  de  girofle,  ^0  gr.  de  caneile,  20  gr.  de 
coriandre.  II  faut  concasser  le  tout  et  to  suspendre  dans  le  tonneau  par 
un  nonet  dans  un  linge  de  toile  pendant  quinze  joars,  ayant  soin  de 
remuer  tons  les  jours  ;  an  bout  do  ce  temps  retirer  le  petit  sac ,  et  le 
vin  n*a  plus  de  goikt.  En  cas  que  Ton  n'aurait  pas  de  noyaux  de  p6che , 
on  donblerait  la  quantite  de  canelle,  clous  de  girofle  et  coriandre,  et 
on  laisserait  infusercinq  jours  de  plus.  On  pent  encore  6ter  le  goiit  de 
moisi  en  y  ajoutant  500  gr.  d'huile  d'otive  premiere  qualite,  et  agiter 
fortement  pendant  une  demiheure,  et  vingt-quatre  beures  apres  on 
peut  le  soulirer. 

Oter  aux  tonneaux  le  gout  de  moisi. 

La  yapeur  du  cblore,  ou  la  solution  de  cblore  de  cbaux,  de  sonde, 
de  potasse,  out  la  proprietcde  desinfecter  entierement  les  fulailies.  On 
peut  aussi  mctlre  2  kilog.  chaux  vive  dans  ^5  litres  d'eau  que  Ton 
bat  bien  dans  la  barrique  ;  apres  cette  operation  on  rince  a  plusieors 
eaux  et  on  meche  avant  de  meltre  le  vin.  On  peut  encore  enlever  le 
goAt  de  moisi  aux  futailies ,  en  les  impregnant  d'une  solution  d'acide 
sulfurique,  550  grammes  dans  un  litre  d*eau  et  on  agite  pendant  une 
demi-beure  dans  tons  les  sens ;  on  rince  plusieurs  fots  a  Feau  bouil- 
lante  et  a  plusieurs  fois. 

Corriger  un  vin  aigre  et  moyen  de  le  guerir. 

Prenez  750  gr.  marbre  blanc  reduit  en  poudre  fine, 

5  kilog.  orge  bouilli  dans  4  litres  d'eau  reduit  de  moitie  et  passe  u 
travers  un  linge  ; 

70  gr.  cbarbon  animal, 

200  gr.  Sucre. 
Ajoutez  ceci  aux  ingr^ienls  ci-dessus  que  Ton  met  dans  une  futaille 
de  250  a  250  litres ;  apres  avoir  bien  brasse  on  y  ajoute  500  grammes 
crSme  de  tartre  en  poudre  tres-fine  et  brasser  de  nooveau.  S*il  u'est 
pas  assez  fort  d'esprit,  on  le  soulire  pour  le  couper  avec  d'autre  vin, 
afin  qa'il  ne  retourne  pas  a  Faigre. 
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Oter  le  gout  d*aigre  aux  barriques. 

Od  met  environ  50  litres  d'eau  bouillante  Jans  une  barriquc,  ct  on 
Tait  rougir  des  cailloux  que  Ton  y  jetle  en  m6me  letups.  11  faut  repeler 
cetle  operation  a  deux  ou  Irois  reprises,  ayant  loujours  soiu  dc  bieu 
brasser  a  chaque  fois. 

Adoiicir  un  vin  vert. 

On  prend  2  kilog.  miel  que  Ton  fait  bouillir  dans  du  vin^  on 
Fccume  ;  plus  250  gr.  de  tartre  en  poudre ,  on  met  cette  preparation 
dans  la  barrique  de  vin  avec  dix  blancs  d'oeufs  et  leurs  coquilles  ;  le 
tout  mele  et  bien  battu. 

Oter  le  gout  de  fut  au  vin. 

Apres  avoir  fait  choixd'nne  futaille  de  bon  goutet  fraichement  vide^ 
on  y  inlroduit  une  meche  soufree,  puis  une  certaine  quanlile  de  lie 
fraiche ;  on  soutire  le  vin  fute  dedans.  Prenez  50  uoix ,  separez  les 
qualre  amandes  que  vous  faites  griller  aa  mdme  point  que  le  cafe  et 
vous  les  jelez  brulanles  dans  voire  futaille  (228  litres),  vous  collezavcc 
six  blancs  d'oeufs  et  leurs  coquilles,  et  une  poignee  de  sel,  agitez  for- 
lement  et  faites  le  plein  ;  vous  recouvrez  la  bonde  d'une  mie  de  pain 
sorlant  du  four  dans  laquelle  vous  avez  pique  de  la  caoelle  et  que!ques 
clous  de  girofle.  Au  bout  de  six  heures  vous  le  soulirez  dans  uue  autre 
futaille  (les  noix  pourraient  donner  leur  goi!it  de  brule  au  vin) ;  puis 
on  les  bondonne  bien.  D'apres  ce  procede  vous  aurez  d'excellent  vin  et 
le  gout  en  aura  entierement  disparu. 

Four  faire  passer  le  gout  d'cvcntc  on  prend  la  lie  de  Irois  barriqnes 
fraiches  vides,  que  Ton  inlroduit  dans  la  barrique  evenlee,  en  Tagllaut 
tons  les  42  heures  pendant  45  jours ;  on  laisse  reposer  et  on  y  ajoute 
un  litre  d'eau-de-vie ,  et  on  soulire. 

Amertume  des  vins. 

Lc  tueilleur  moyen  de  remedier  a  ce  defaut  est  de  prendre  uu  denii- 
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litre  d'esprit  de  via  dans  leqael  oq  aura  imbibe  des  bandes  de  loile, 
jusqu'a  ce  qae  I'espril  soit  absorb^.  Voas  prenez  un  m&boir  et  vous 
suspendez  ces  bandes  comme  des  m^ches  dans  Totre  fataille ;  une  fois 
qu'elle  sont  toutes  consomnoees,  tous  failesbrdrler  une  mbcbe  soufr^, 
et  vous  m^langez  autant  de  via  analogue  k  cetui  qui  est  alt^r^. 

Pour  6ter  la  mauvaise  odeur  du  vin  il  faut  mettre  d^ctns  la  barrique 
et  dans  un  petit  sac,  une  bonne  poignee  d'ache  de  jardin,  au  bout  de 
huit  jours  la  retirer. 

Vin  tourne. 

Prenez  une  barrique  fraicbement  vide,  mecbez-la  foriement,  et 
sdutirez  votre  vin.  Prenez  ensuile  425  gr.  de  noir- animal,  62  gr. 
d'acide  tartriqueen  poudre  et  mettez-ies  dans  la  barrique.  Enfin  prenez 
huit  ceufs  (jaunes,  blancs  el  coquillcs),  el  une  bonne  poignee  de  sel  que 
vous  battez  bien  dans  six  litres  du  mdme  vin  ,  vous  ajoulez  le  tout  au 
vin  en  lui  donnant  un  coup  de  fouet.  II  faut  y  mettre  ensuite  deux 
litres  d'eau-de  vie  et  un  demi-litre  d'essence  d6  medoc,  el  vous 
fouettezde  nouveau. 

Graisse  des  vins  blancs. 

On  le  soutire  s'il  est  sur  lie  el  on  le  colle  a  la  colle  de  poisson.  On 
fait  rongir  du  sable  de  mer  ou  autre,  on  encore  des  coquilles  d'buitres 
calcinees,  environ  un  kilog.  par  barrique,  on  y  ajoule  deux  litres 
d'eau-de-vie  et  une  poignee  de  sel,  on  ragite  fortement  pendant  ub 
quart  d'beuro,  et  au  bout  de  quinze  a  vingt  jours  on  soutire. 

Oler  la  couleur  jaune  aux  vins  blancs. 

Lorsque  le  vin  est  soutire  on  le  fouette  avec  la  colle  de  poisson  et  on 
y  ajoute  un  litre  de  lait  ecreme  et  bouillaut ;  il  faut  avoir  soin  de 
fouetter  sur  le  lait.  Au  bout  de  quinze  jours  on  soutire. 

Regie  a  suivre  pour  toutes  les  maladies  du  vin  el  ses 
ameliorations. 

11  faut  qu'il  soil  toujours  liors  de  lie  et  par  un  temps  sec  pour  pou- 
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fraicbe,  ensuite  les  mecber.  Mettez  en  le  fouettant  una  ou  deax 
bouteilles  d'eau-de-vie  en  vous  reglant  sur  la  maniere  dont  il  est  corse 
et  si  yoQs  vo«1ez  \e  me(4re  en  bonteitles,  ne  laissez  jamais  passer  plus 
d'un  mois  sans  le  fouelter,  a  moins  qu'il  ne  fasse  un  temps  comme  il 
est  expliique  an  soutirage. 

M.  Rosier  a  propose  de  faire  fermenter  le  moil^t  et  d'am^iioror  les 
vins  par  Taddition  du  miel ,  dans  la  proportion  de  500  gr.  par  400  litres 
de  moiit.  Tons  ces  proced^s  reposent  sur  le  m6me  principo,  savoir  : 
qu*il  ne  se  produit  pas  d'alcool  oil  il  n*y  a  pas  de  snore,  et  que  la 
fermentation  de  Falcool  est  consequemment  la  g^aerosite  proportionnee 
a  la  quantite  de  sucre  existant  dans  le  moiit.  D'apres  cela  il  est  evident 
que  Ton  pent  porter  son  vin  an  degr^  de  spirituosite  qu'on  desire, 
quelle  que  soit  la  quantite  primitive  du  moul,  en  y  ajoutant  plus  ou 
moins  de  miel  ou  de  sucre.  D'apres  les  experiences,  M.  Rosier  a  prou- 
v^  que  le  produit  de  la  fermentation  est  tr^s-superieure  au  prix  des 
matieres  employees  pour  les  quantites  d*esprit  ou  d'eau-de-vie  que  Ton 
retire  en  plus;  de  sorte  qu'on  pent  presenter  ces  procedes  comme  eco- 
nomic et  comme  maUere  a  speculation. 

Pousse  des  vins. 

11  est  beaucoup  de  manieres  d*arrSter  la  pousse  du  vin  :  les  nns 
soutirent  le  vin  dans  des  barriques  fortement  impregnees  de  vapeur 
sulfureuse^  Taide  deplusieurs  m^ches;  on  r^ssit  encore  parfaitement 
en  y  ajoutant  par  barrique250  gr.  de  sentence  de  moutarde  blanche. 

Empicher  le  vin  de  tourner  ou  d^aigrir. 

On  met  dans  le  tonneau  un  kilog.  de  grenailie  de  plomb  et  autant 
de  petit  cailloux.  Pour  le  conserver  bon  jusqu'a  la  derniere  goutte  on 
prend  un  demi-litre  d'esprit  de  vin  ie  plus  fort  possible,  ou  a  d^faut, 
de  I'eau-de-vie  tres-forte,  et  on  y  ajoute  60  gr.  de  la  seconde  peau  de 
sureau.  Au  bout  de  trois  jours  d'infusion  on  passe  a  travers  un  linge  et 
on  y  ajoute  250  gr.  d'huite  d'olive  premiere  qualitc  ;  ou  verse  dans  la 
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barrique ;  cesdeux  liquides  plus  legers  que  le  vin  Yieuueot  a  la  surface 
et  einp(k;keDt  le  contact  de  Tair. 

Connaitre  les  causes  du  trouble  du  vin. 

Lorsquc  le  trouble  du  via  doune  a  craiodre  qu'ii  ne  tourue,  il  faut 
6Q  passer  ua  verro  daos  du  papier  a  filtrer ;  si  le  vio  ainsi  filtre  a 
mauvaise  couleur  oa  mauvais  goilt ,  c'est  ud  signe  qu'il  se  g4te ;  s'il  ne 
perd  ni  goitt  ni  couleur ,  ceci  sera  occasionue  par  ia  fermentatioo,  et 
Too  oe  pourra  craindre  de  le  perdre. 

Oler  tous  les  mauvais  gouts  des  barriques. 

On  fait  bouillir  environ  25  litres  d'eau ,  on  y  ajoute  ua  kilo  de 
bonne  gravellc  de  feuilles  de  yigne  et  500  gr.  de  sel.  Quand  t)n  a  bien 
battn  fe  tout  dans  une  barrique,  ii  faut  y  metlre  un  kilog.  de  cbaux 
viva  cassee  en  petils  morceaux,  et  on  brasse  de  nouveau  pendant  dix 
minutes ;  on  retire  I'cau  quand  c'est  froid;  avantdelaretireron  brasse 
encore ,  on  rince  bien  a  Teau  froide  et  on  mecbe. 

Four  emp^cher  le  vin  de  se  rancir  et  de  se  futer,  ou  pour  lui 
donner  un  goilit  ou  une  odeur  agr^ble,  on  prend  un  citron  que  Ton 
pique  de  clous  de  girofle  et  que  Ton  suspend  par  la  bonde.  II  faut  avoir 
soin  de  bien  bonder  et  de  ne  laisser  le  citron  que  trois  ou  quatre  jours. 
Cette  operation  n'a  lieu  que  quand  le  vin  est  soulirc. 

Empecher  le  vin  de  se  corrompre  par  le  tonnerre;  le 
conserver  long  temps. 

On  met  infuser  pendant  trois  semaines  50  gr.  racine  de  gentiane  et 
40  gr.  fleur  de  sureau ,  suspendus  dans  un  nouet  dans  la  barrique. 
Pour  le  conserver  longtemps,  on  a  soin  de  le  soutirer  tous  les  ans,  et 
on  y  ajoute  un  demi-litre  essence  de  medoc.  Si  le  vin  est  riche  en 
alcool ,  il  n'y  a  pas  le  moindre  danger  qui  tourne  ou  aigrisse. 

Vieillir  les  vins  et  les  conserver. 

Prenez  pour  une  barrique  de  228  litres  : 
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Is  gr.  cbtorure  de  sodium  (sel  marin) , 
7S  gr.  alumine  en  ge)^, 
^  50  gr.  bicarbonate  de  sonde , 
•I  litre  et  demi  d'eau. 
II  faut  m^langer  le  tout  ensemble  et  Tajouter  an  vin  en  Tagitant 
fortement. 

Ce  procede  a  la  propriele  de  yieillir  les  vins  et  de  leur  enlever  leur 
verdcur. 

Les  infusions  alcooliques  de  noix  vertes  et  le  caramel,  melanges  en 
proportions  convenables  dans  les  vins  rouges  clarifies,  leur  donne  anssi 
une  appafence  veloutee  et  de  vetuste;  les  vins  de  Bordeaux  saturespar 
Tacide  tartrique  libre,  les  vieillitde  plusieurs  annees  etles  fait  acquerir 
de  suite  les  qualit^s  voulues  pour  ^tre  livres  au  commerce. 

Precedes  pour  conserver  les  petiies  boissons. 

Vous  prenez  par  barriqne  25  gr.  d'alun  redult  en  poadre  que  vous 
ajoulf  z  au  mois  de  mars  et  donnez  un  coup  de  fouet.  L'alun  a  la  pro- 
priele d'emp^cber  la  boisson  d'aigrir  on  de  tourner,  et  de  la  conserver 
bonne  toate  la  saison  d'^te. 

Moyen  de  blanchir  les  ftlts  de  vin  rouge,  et  les  meitre 
propres  (i  recevoir  du  vin  blanc  sans  qu'il  soil  iache. 

Prenez  deux  kilog.  de  chanx  vive  que  vous  cassez  en  petils  morceanx 
pour  les  faire  passer  par  la  bonde ;  vous  versez  dessus  huit  litres  d'eau 
bouillante,  vous  brassez  bien,  et  vous  rincez  avec  cinq  on  six  eaux 
fraicbes. 


DIFFtREIITS  PARFUMS  POUR  DONNER  BON  GOUT  AU  TIN. 

Essence  ou  Seve  de  Medoc. 

PREMIER  PROCEDE. 

Prenez  2  kilog.  500  gr.  framboiscs,  ecrasez  et  passez  a  travers  un 
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linge,  ct  melangez  le  jus  avec  5  litres  eau-de-vie  a  22  degr^s.  Oa  met 
a  part  250  gr.  d*iris  de  Florence  en  racine  que  Ton  pile  soi-m^me  afia 
quMl  soil  plus  fort ,  infusez  ceci  Tespace  de  trois  semaines  dans  deux 
litres  d*eau-de-vie  au  m^me  degre ,  pressez-le  et  mettez  avec  Teau-de- 
vie  fraiosboisee,  filtrez  au  papier ;  on  les  bouobe  bien  et  on  met  un 
demi- litre  ou  trois  quarts  par  barrique  de  vin. 

Essence  de  Medoc. 

DEUXl^ME  PROG£DB> 

Prenez  5  kilogr.  flamboises  bien  mures  que  vous  pressez  et  filtrez  a 
travers  un  linge  pour  en  obtenir  le  sue ,  vous  melangez  avec  2  litres  et 
demi  d'esprit  de  vin;  mettez  a  part  500  gr.  iris  de  Florence  broyes  en 
poudre  fine,  20  gr.  fleur  de  violette,  50  gr.  goudron  en  poudre,  in- 
fuser  le  toiU  pendant  qoiaze  jours  dans  2  Klines  et  demi  d'esprit  ou 
5|6 ;  au  bout  de  ce  temps  on  procede  a  la  distillation  pour  en  retirer 
quatre  litres.  Les  proportions  pour  une  barrique  sont  d'un  ciuqui^me 
a  Qo  quart  de  litre.  (Ce  proeede  est  preferable.) 

Bouquet  ou  Melange  tres-propre  a  ameliorer  les  vins. 

'  GueiUez  les  fleurs  de  la  vigne  lorsqu'elles  soqt  opanonies,  failes-les 
secber  a  Tombre,  pulverisez-les  et  les  gardez  dans  un  lieu  qui  ne  soit 
pas  humide;  prenez  telle  qnantile  qu'il  vous  plaira  de  cette  poudre, 
enfermez-la  dans  un  nonet  et  suspendei-la  dans  la  barrique.  Lorsque 
le  viii  fermente  rien  n'e»t  plos  naturel  ni  plus  propre  que  cette  poudre 
poer  I'objet  dont  il  s'agit.  La  quiiHessence  de  la  verlu  d'une  plante 
reside  dans  la  fleur. 

Donner  un  bon  gout  et  une  bonne  odeur  au  vin 
d'Espagne  ou  autre. 

Prenez  250  gr.  de  semence  d'aais , 
50  gr.  clous  de  girofle, 
50  gr.  gingembre, 
30  gr.  poivre  long , 
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50  gr.  reglisse. 
Pilez  le  tout  ensemble  et  mettez-le  daos  un  petit  sac  que  vous  sus> 
pendez  jusqu*a  ce  que  le  gout  soit  communique. 


Vioaigre  de  rdpe  qni  ne  se  decompose  jamais. 

On  prend  des  r4pes  aussitot  que  Ton  a  cueilli  les  raisins ;  il  ne  faut 
pas  que  ces  rdpes  aient  bouilli  ni  qu'elles  aient  ^t^  pressees ;  on  les 
lave  bien  et  a  plusieurs  reprises ;  puis  on  les  met  a  secher  au  soldi 
ou  dans  un  four,  plus  elles  sont  scches  meilleures  elles  sont.  On  d^- 
fonce  une  barrique  par  un  bout,  on  y  etablit  an  milieu  vers  la  bonde 
un  cercle  en  bois  relenu  par  des  taquets  cloues  en  dedans  de  la  bar- 
rique, afin  de  pouvoir  supporter  la  rape  que  l*on  met  sur  un  lit  forme 
de  deux  ou  trois  couches  de  sarments  de  vigne,  en  travers  les  uns 
des  autres  afin  que  cela  ne  (lecbisse  pas.  On  met  la  r4pe  par  dessus, 
jusqu'a  la  hauteur  du  fond  de  la  barrique ;  Tautre  partie  rcste  vide. 
On  verse  alors  un  seau  de  vin  (il  faut  que  le  vin  n'ait  aucun  mauvais 
gout  si  ce  n'est  celui  d'aigre) ;  on  couvre  la  barrique  avec  une  cou- 
verture ;  aussilol  la  rape  s'echauffe  et  aigrit  le  vin  que  Ton  y  a  mis. 
Le  surlendemain  on  y  met  un  autre  seau  de  vin  en  prenant  les  mSmes 
precautions,  et  on  a  soin  de  mouiller  la  rkpe  ^galement.  II  faut  tous 
les  jours  meltre  un  seau  de  vin  sur  la  rape  jusqu*a  ce  que  le  vin 
vienne  a  fleur  du  lit  que  Ton  a  fait  avec  le  sarmeut ;  il  est  aise  de  s'en 
assurer  en  per^ant  un  trou  a  travers  et  a  la  hauteur  n^cessaire.  On 
tire  par  ce  trou  un  seau  de  vin ,  on  le  remet  sur  la  tkpe  et  Ton  conti- 
nue ainsi  jusqu'a  ce  que  le  vinaigre  soit  fort.  On  peat  passer  sur  une 
barrique  de  rape  dix  barriques  de  vin  et  les  rendre  toules  en  excellent 
vinaigre  qui  ne  se  corrompt  jamais.  11  faut  avoir  le  soin  de-ne  jamais 
laisser  secher  la  rape,  car  elle  moisirait  et  perdrait  le  vinaigre.  Aussi- 
t5l  que  Ton  a  fini ,  il  faut  la  relirer  et  mettre  le  vinaigre  en  barrique. 
On  kii  donne  le  nom  de  vinaigre  naturel  ou  vinaigre  de  menage, 
car  if  n'entre  aucune  chose  pour  le  faire  et  il  ne  se  decompose  jamais. 
II  se  fabrique  dans  plusieurs  contrees  du  Midi  de  la  France. 
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Des  Droits  de  Circulation  pour  les  Vim,  d  payer  pour  les  Conges 
par  chaque  dipartement. 


(L( 

>is  des  12  septembre  1810  et  28  avril  1816  ) 

Ire  CLASSE. 

2*  CLASSE. 

3*  CLASSE. 

4*  CLASSE. 

60  centimes 

80  c. 

t  fr. 

1  fr.  %0  e. 

par  hectolitre. 

par  hecloliire. 

par  hecloliire. 

par  hectolitre. 

Var 

Dr6me 

Jura 

Nord 

Basses- Alpes 

Ardeche 

Doubs 

Pas-de-Calais 

Vaucluse 

Hautes- Alpes 

Haute-Sa6ne 

Sadne 

Bouc.-du-Rh6ne 

Isere 

Sa6ne-et-Loire 

Ardennes 

Card 

Puy-de-D6me 

Rh6ne 

Seine-Inf^rieure 

Herault 

Allier 

Loire 

Calvados 

Aiide 

Nievre 

Sarthe 

Orne 

Pyr^n^es  orient. 

Cher 

Morbihan 

Manche 

Tarn 

Indre 

Seine 

Mayenne 

Haute-Garonne 

Vienne 

Seine-et-Oise 

Ille-el-Vilaine 

Arriege 

Deux-Sevres 

Seine-et-Marne 

Cdtes-dQ-Nord 

Lot 

Vendee 

Eure-et-Loir 

Finistere 

Tarn-et-Garonne 

Loire-Inf^r«'e 

Creuse 

Gers 

Maine-et-Loire 

Haute-Vienne 

Haules-Pyrenees 

Ind  re-el-Loire 

Coreze 

Dordogne 

Loir-el-Cher 

Cantal 

Lot-et-Garonne 

Loi  ret 

Haule-Loire 

Charente-Inf^r'^e 

Yonne 

Lozere 

Charente 

Cdte-d'Or 

Bas-Rhin 

Gironde 

Ain 

Haut-Rbin 

Landes 

Aube 

Vosges 

Basses-Pyrenees 

Haute-Marne 

Eure 

Aveyron 

Marne 

Oise 

1 

Meuse 

Aisne 

Moselle 
Meurthe  . 

NoTA.  —  Pour  les  poir^s,  cidres,  hydromels,  le  droit  de  circulation  est  dans 

tons  les  d^pariemenls  de  50  c.  par  hecloliire.  (Loi  du  12  avril  1810.) 
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Des  Droits  d'Octroi  et  d' Entree  four  les  Vins^  Eaux -de-vie, 

Vinaigres,  Cidres,  Poires,  Hydromels,  Biire^ 

de  la  ville  de  Paris. 


WESURBS 

DR< 

D*0CTR0I 

d^cime 

non 
compris 

JITS 

d'btitbki 
d^ime 

non 
compris 

TOTAL 

DATE 

des  arrdt^s , 
ordonnances  on 

dicrets 

dtt  goaveme- 

ment. 

fr.  c. 

fr.  c. 

fr.  c. 

hectolit. 

9  87 

8  00 

17  87 

4  mai  1825. 

id. 

16  92 

8  00 

24  92 

17aodtl832. 

id. 

23  50 

50  00 

73  50 

17aoatl832. 

id. 

3  76 

4  00 

7  76 

4  mai  1825  et 
28  d^c.  1830. 

id. 

6  92 

22  08 

29  00 

19ao(ktl845 

id. 

6  05 

19  32 

25  37 

id. 

id. 

5  19 

16  56 

21  75 

id. 

id. 

4  32 

13  80 

18  12 

id. 

id. 

9  87 

»     » 

9  87 

id. 

9  87 

•»     » 

9  87 

id. 

3  76 

»     » 

3  76 

id. 

2  82 

»      n 

2  82 

100  kilos 

4  70 

))      » 

4  70 

17  juinl848. 

Vins  en  cercles 

Yins  en  bouteilles 

Alcool  par  contenu  dans  les 
Eaux-de-vie,  Esprits  en  bou- 
teilles. Liqueurs  et  Fruits  k 
Teau-de-vie 

Cidres ,  Poires ,  Hydromels 

Alcool  denature,  2  k  3  dixi^m, 

id.  3  a  4  dixi^nn 

id.  4  a  5  dixi^m 

Au-dessus  de  5  dixiemes, 

Vinaigre  de  loules  especea. 

Verjus,  Sureau,  Hi6ble  en  jus 
ou  en  fruits,  Yins  gdles  et 
Lies  liquides  ou  ^paisses , 
lant  en  cercles  qu'en  bou- 
teilles  

Biere  k  I'enlr^e 

Bicre  a  la  fabrication  .      ... 
Gbasselas,  Muscat  ^  et  antres 

raisins 


Observations. 

he  droil  est  du  a  la  fabricalion  dans  I'inleriear  comme  a  Tentrec, 
sur  les  vins,  vinaigres,  cidres,  poires,  hydromels  et  aulres  boissous 
ou  liquides  imposes.  Dans  le  cas  ou  les  substances  employees  a  la  fa- 
brication auraient  acquille  les  droits  dViroi,  il  sera  fait  deduclion 
des  drolls  payes. 
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Eztrait  de  Tart.  21  di^  d^oret  du  17  mars  1852. 

Lorsqae  des  vies  contiendront  plus  de  IS  centtemes  d'alcool,  el  pas 
au-dela  de  21  ceuliemes,  ils  seroDt  imposes  eomiae  vios  et  paieroat 
en  oulre  les  doubles  droits  d'eotree  et  d'octroi  poar  la  qoaotite  d'al- 
cool  coDteou  eotre  tS  et  2t  centieracs. 

Les  vins  cooleDant  plus  de  21  centi^mes  d'alcool,  ne  seront  pas  im- 
poses eomme  viDs  et  seront  soumis,  pour  leur  quantite  totale,  aox 
meiixis  droits  de  consommalion ,  d*enlree  et  d'octroi  que  Talcool  par. 

La  yendange,  )e  mdme  droit  que  le  viu,  dans  la  proportion  de  trois 
hectolitres  pour  deux  de  vio. 

La  bouteille  commune  et  la  demi-bouleille  sont  assimllees  an  litre 
et  au  demi-litre  pour  la  perception. 

Les  vins  introduits  a  la  main  en  cruches,  cruGhons  oa  brocs  d'une 
contenance  de  5  litres,  paicnt  le  droit  dans. la  proportion  de  celui  fixe 
pour  les  vins  en  cercles. 

Toute  lie  qui  n*est  pas  dans  un  etat  de  siccite  complete  est  passible 
de  droits. 

Les  boissons  liquides ,  vernis  a  Talcool ,  oa  preparations  melanges 
d'esprit  ou  d'eau-devie ,  faisant  preuve  a  Talcom^tre  ou  donnant  a 
I'analyse  chtmique  un  cinquieme  d'eau-de-vie  a  58  degr^s  centesimaux, 
paieront  le  droit  a  raison  de  la  quantity  d'akool  qu'ils  contiendront. 

Les  eaux-de-vie  ou  esprits  alt^res  par  un  melange  quelconque,  ou 
dont  la  denaturation  n'a  pas  eu  lieu  conformement  k  Tordonnance 
royale  du  14  juin  4  844,  restent  soumis  aa  m^me  droit  que  les  eaax- 
de-vie  ou  esprits  purs,  en  verlu  de  Tart.  25  de  la  loi  du  28  avril  4816 
qui  continuera  a  reccvoir  son  execution  (art.  5  de  la,  loi  du  44  juil- 
let  4845). 

Les  eaux  de  Cologne  de  la  Reine*de>H9ngrie  et  de  Melisse,  dont  la 
base  et  Talcool  sont  consideres  comme  eaux  de  senleur  et  paient  le 
droit  comme  telles  (d'apres  la  quantity  d^alcool  qu'elles  contiennent^ 
comme  les  eaux-de-vie  ou  esprits  alt^res).  Six  bouteilles  ou  fioles  d'eau 
de  Cologne  sont  assimllees  au  litre  pour  la  perception. 

Les  fruits  a  Teau-de-vie  et  au  vinaigre  paient  le  droit  sans  deduction 
des  fruils. 
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I,  donnant 
K.  33  c.  I 


AM^TRES 

B 

im^7 

7 

h.     I. 
3.56 

4 

4.45 

D 

5.34 

7 

6.20 

8 

7.12 

6 

8.02 

tB 

8.91 

15 

9.80 

11 

10.69 
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L«s  fruits  sees  k  cidre  el  a  poire  paient  le  droit  a  I'eDlree  dans  la 
™^—  proportion  de  50  kilogrammes  de  fruits  pour  un  hectolitre  de  cidre 

ou  de  poire. 

Pour  la  perception  du  droit  d'enlree,  25  kilogrammes  de  fruits  sees 
METRES   ^^^pjg^j  pQ^r  uQ  hectolitre  de  cidre  ou  poir6  (art.  25  de  la  loi  du 

^  28  avril  I8i6). 

PI7   1  . 

h    I      I  ENTREPOT  0±NtSiAJM  DE  PARIS. 

3.56  ; 

"      TV  Ordonnance  royale  du  22  mars  4  855 ,  qui  fixe  les  Locations  des 
- — '■ — t-  Caves  comme  il  suit. 

0.34 
1 ^  (M.  Sary,  conservateur  pour  les  locationsO 

,    ^_^  •  ^  fr.     c. 

7.12  j     Celliers  des  spiritueux ,  par  an ,  le  metre  carre 5  » » 

Caves  voutees,  autres  que  les  caves  de  la  galerie  souterraine.  4  » » 

Caves  de  cette  galerie , 5  » » 

^LL    Celliers  des  vins  dans  les  magasins  d'Yonne  el  de  Marne.  .  .  5  50 

9.80  I     Celliers  de  la  Seine  el  de  la  Loire 2  50 

J'^^^    Celliers  des  eaux-de-vie,  hangar  situe  sur  le  preau 2  50 

Magasins  geniraux. 

Par  metre  courant  de  chantier  affecte  aux  eaux-de-vie  el  es- 

prils,  par  mois »     60 

Par  metre  carre  affecte  aux  vins  et  vinaigres »     50 

Par  metre  carre  affecte  aux  vins  et  vinaigres,  dans  les  maga- 
sins de  TYonne »     40 

Les  epoques  de  paiemeni  sont  determinees  par  les  baux ,  pour  les 
caves  el  celliers ;  et  le  prix  de  la  location  pour  les  cbantiers  dans  les 
magasins  g^eraux ,  est  payable  d'avance  de  mois  en  mois.  Le  mois 
commence  se  paie  en  entier. 
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des  Dimensions  des  differentes  especes  de  futailles  fabriquees 
Saint-Jean-d'Angely,  Cognac,  Saintes,  etc. 


QuaniUc 

Diam^lre 

Quantil^ 

Diamilre 

i     en 

Longueur. 

des 

en 

Longueur 

des 

1  litres. 

roods. 

liires. 

fonds. 

m 

c 

m 

c 

m 

c 

m           c 

1 

0 

20 

0 

10 

115 

0 

7772 

0     44 

2 

0 

22  '/2 

0 

io7j 

120 

0 

78 

0   4472 

3 

0 

25 

0 

14 

125 

0 

78  72 

0     45  72 

4 

0 

26  72 

0 

1473 

130 

0 

79 

0     46 

5 

0 

30 

0 

16 

135 

0 

7974 

0     46  72 

6 

0 

30  1/2 

0 

16  7, 

140 

0 

797, 

0     47 

7 

0 

33 

0 

17 

145 

0 

81 

0     48 

8 

0 

35 

0 

18 

150 

0 

83  7a 

0     48  72 

9 

0 

36 

0 

20 

155 

0 

85 

0     49 

10 

0 

37 

0 

21 

160 

0 

85  72 

0     49  7s 

11 

0 

38 

0 

21  7* 

165 

0 

86 

0     50 

12 

0 

391/2 

0 

22 

170 

0 

86  74 

0     50  7* 

15 

0 

41 

0 

2273 

175 

0 

87  7s 

0     50^/4 

20 

0 

46 

0 

24 

180 

0 

89 

0     51 

25 

0 

48 

0 

26 

185 

0 

89  7^ 

0     51  74 

30 

0 

49 

0 

28 

190 

0 

893/4 

0     51  72 

35 

0 

50 

0 

28  73 

195 

0 

90  7, 

0     51  3/4 

4« 

0 

54 

0 

2973 

200 

0 

91  73 

0     51  3/4 

45 

0 

57 

0 

31 

210 

0 

92 

0     52 

50 

0 

60 

0 

33 

220 

0 

9273 

0   5373 

55 

0 

61 

0 

3372 

230 

0 

96 

0     54 

60 

0 

62  Va 

0 

34 

240 

0 

98 

0     56 

65 

0 

63  73 

0 

35 

250 

00 

0     57 

70 

0 

65 

0 

3572 

260 

01 

0     57  72 

76 

0 

66 

0 

37 

270 

02 

0     57»/4 

80 

0 

67  72 

0 

38  7« 

280 

03 

0     58 

85 

0 

6972 

0 

39 

290 

03  7» 

0     58  74 

90 

0 

72 

0 

40 

300 

04 

0     58  72 

95 

0 

74. 

0 

41 

310 

06 

0     59 

100 

0 

75 

0 

42 

330 

07 

0     60 

105 

0 

76 

0 

4272 

340 

08 

0     62 

110 

0 

77 

0 

43 
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2*  Partie. 


DE  L'tLCOOL  ET  DE  L'EkUDEVIE. 


L'esprit  de  vio,  ou  vin  brule^  se  separe  au  moyea  de  la  dislillation 
de  loutes  les  liqueurs  vioeuses.  D'aprcs  tous  les  bistorieos,  lies  bois- 
sons  fermeut^s  out  c(e  cououes  longtemps  avant  Tart  d'en  s^parer 
Falcool  qu'elles  conlieoQeut.  Gette  operation,  qui  remonte  au  trei- 
zieme  si^cle  dans  la  France  ineridionale ,  elait  d^ja  connue  d'Arnaud 
de  ViUenenve  et  de  Raymond  Lulle,  qu'on  a  cru  dtre  les  aufeurs;  mais 
elle  vient  des  Arabes,  ou  les  noms  d'alambic  et  d'alcoolj  qui  sont  de 
leur  langue,  le  d^signent.  On  n'employait  le  mot  alcool  primilivement 
que  pour  designer  le  degre  de  t^nuile  extreme  qu*on  donnait  a  cer- 
taine  poudre;  ensuile  on  Fa  ^tendu  aui  liqueurs  spiritueuses  et  bien 
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deflegmees,  dont  on  supposait  les  molecules  beaucoup  plus  subliles. 
Lors  de  I'etablissement  de  la  nomenclature  moderne,  le  mot  alcool, 
qui,  jusque-la,  n'avait  servi  qu'a  indiquer  une  quantite,  est  devenu 
synonyme  d*esprit  de  vin;  et,  en  raison  de  sa  brievele,  on  remploic 
de  preference. 

Les  premiers  appareils  employes  b  la  fabrication  ont  ete  successive- 
ment  amelioresy  et  ils  ont  re^u  un  tel  degre  de  perfection,  qu'oa  nc 
peut  ^^re  supposer  qu'il  soit  trouve  de  meilleurs  moyens  que  ceux 
en  usage  aujourd'hui.  Je  ne  m'occuperai  done  dans  ce  Traile  d'aucun 
de  ces  appareils,  qui  yarient  selon  les  localitds  oii  se  fabriquent  les 
eaux-de-vie. 

Les  eaux-de-vie  les  plus  estimees,  qui  ont  atteint  les  meilleurs  de- 
gres  de  fabrication,  tant  sous  le  rapport  des  apparmls  que  sous  celui 
du  sol  et  de  la  qualite  des  vins ,  sont  celles  des  departements  de  la 
Charente  el  de  la  Charente  Inferieure ;  quoique  ces  deux  departements 
yarient  par  differents  criis.  Les  premieres  eaux-de-vie,  connues  sous 
le  nom  de  Fine-Chcmpagne ,  se  recoltent  a  Test  de  Cognac;  la  deu- 
xieme  qualite,  celle  dite  des  Bois,  se  trouve  entre  Cogncic  et  St-Jean- 
d'Angely;  el  les  environs  de  cetle  derniere  ville  ont  acquis  nne  repu- 
lalion  meritee. 

Viennent  ensuite  celles  d'Aunis,  connues  sous  le  nora  d'eaux-de-vie 
de  la  Rochelle,  Surg^res,  Mauze,  etc. ,  qui  sont  beaucoup  moins  esti- 
m^es  sous  le  rapport  de  leur  gout  de  lerroir;  elles  sont  d'ailleurs  tou- 
jours  de  40  a  45  fr.  par  hectolitre  au-dessous  des  qualites  les  plus 
inferieures  de  la  Saintonge. 

Les  eaux-de-vie  de  Marmande,  d'Armagnac,  etc.,  sont  inferieures  a 
celles  decrites  ci-dessus.  Afin  de  mieux  faire  comprendre  ces  qualite* 
d'eau-de-vic ,  je  vais  donner  un  cours  du  mois  de  fevricr  4854  : 
Fine-Champagne  nouvelle,  Thectolitre,  485  fr. 

Eau-de-vie  des  Bois,  d^"  Pays-Bas,  200 

Surgeres  et  Mauze,  470 

La  Rochelle,  465 

Marmande,  4.55 

Armagoac,  440 

Esprit  3|6  Montpellier ,  4  85 
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L'art  de  faire  les  eaux- de-vie  etaot  mont^  au  dernier  degre  de  per* 
feclioa  dans  divers  departemeats,  je  ne  m'occuperai  dooc  qae  de  don- 
ner  les  moyens  d'amelloration ,  pour  rectifier  ou  affaiblir  ce  liquide  ^ 
qui  est  souveut  trop  fort. 

Les  eaux-de-vie  de  Cognac  nouvelles  pesent  ordinairement  64 ,  66  et 
68  degres  centesimaux;  elles  ne  sont  livrees  au  commerce  qu'a  58  ou 
60,  et  tres-souvent  k  55  et  S2  degres ;  en  eau^-de-vie  vieilles,  a  48  el 
50.  G'est  done  8  k  ^0  degres  a  reduire  par  Faddilion  du  mouillage, 
pour  la  mettre  marcbande,  c'est-a-dire  pour  la  livrer  an  commerce  de 
I'interieur  et  de  I'etranger.  Ce  mouillage  s*op^e  par  le  moyen  d*eau 
nalurellC;  etde  petites  eaux  qui  sont  preferablesparcequ'elles  rei^oivent 
une  preparation  qui  bonifie  les  eaux-devie. 

Dans  le  commerce  des  eaux-de-vie  on  emploie  beauco^p  de  5|6,  que 
Ton  reduit  en  eau-de-vie  au  moyen  d'eau  naturdle,  ou  qui  a  subit 
certaine  preparation,  afin  d'enlever  le  gout  souvent  empyreumatique , 
et  raffaiblir  a  un  degr^  quelconque,  pour  imiter  les  armagnacs,  etc. 
On  voit  que  les  5|6 ,  qui  pesent  ordinairement  86  degres  centesimaux , 
pour  ^tre  reduits  k  50,  subissent  un  fort  mouiliage,  ot,  ^nt  presque 
toujours  au-dessous  du  prix  de  Tbectolitre  d'eau-de-vie ,  rapporle  ao 
negociant  un  benefice  considerable. 

Je  vais  faire  connaitre  par  les  tables  suivantes  les  degres  r^els  de 
Falcool  et  de  Feau-de-vie ;  viendront  ensuite  les  tables  du  mouitlage , 
ealculs  serieux  et  exacts ;  puis  enfin ,  les  moyens  d'ameliorations  em- 
ployes dans  le  commerce. 


*  Raisonne  sur  I'alcometre  centesimal.  —  Instruction  et 
definition  de  I'alcometre  centesimal. 

Les  liquides  spiritueux,  connus  dans  le  commerce  sous  le  nom  d'es- 
prit  5|6  eaux-de-vie,  sont  des  melanges,  k  proportion  variable,  d'eau 
et  d'espril ;  leur  valeur  depend  par  consequent ,  en  general ,  de  la 
quantite  d'alcool  que  cbacun  d'eux  renferme.  Pour  determiner  cette 
quantite  d'alcool,  nous  prenons,  pour  base  de  comparaison,  Talcool 
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pur  en  volume,  h  la  temperature  de  ^5  degres  centigrades  (12  de 
R^umur),  et  nous  represenlons  la  force  par  centi^me,  6u  par  Fnnite. 
Conscquemment ,  la  force  d'un  liquide  spirilueux ,  est  ce  nombre  de 
centicme,  ce  volume  d'alcool  pur  que  ce  liquide  renferme  k  la  tempe- 
rature de  4  5  degres  centigrades.  L'instrument  que  nous  d^signons 
sous  le  nom  d'alcometre  centesimal,  est,  quant  a  la  force,  un  alco- 
metre  ordinaire.  II  est  gradne  sur  45  degres  centigrades;  son  ^chellc 
est  divisee  en  400  parties  ou  degres ,  dont  cbacun  represente  un  cen- 
tieme  d'alcool ;  la  division  z^ro  correspond  a  Teau  pure,  et  la  division 
400  a  Talcool  pur.  Plongc  dans  un  liquide  spiritueux,  a  la  tempera- 
ture de  4  5  degres  centigrades ,  il  en  fait  imra^diatement  la  force.  Par 
exemple,  si  dans  une  eau-de-vie  supposee  a  la  temperature  de  45  de- 
gres ,  il  enfonce  jusqu'a  la  division  50 ,  il  nous  avertit  que  la  force  de 
cette  eau-de-vie  est  de  50  centiemes,  c'est-a-dire  qu'elle  coniient  50 
centiemes  de  son  volume  d'alcool  pur.  Dans  nn  esprit  oil  il  s'enfonce- 
rait  jusqu'k  la  division  86  degr^,  il  indiquerait  use  force  de  80  cen- 
tiemes ,  etc. 

Les  degres  de  Talcometre  indiquent  des  centiemes  d'alcool.  Nous  les 
appelons  des  degres  centesimaux,  et  nous  les  ecrivons  en  pla^anta 
droite  et  au-dessusdu  ehiffredes  unites  du  nombre  qui  les  cxpriment, 
la  lettre  G,  initiale  du  mot  centesimal;  c'est  sous  cette  forme  qu'on 
I'insere  dans  la  table  suivante.  Pour  se  conformer  a  Pusage  du  com- 
merce dans  les  calculs ,  it  vaut  mieux  les  appe^er  des  centiemes  et  les 
ecrire  comme  des  fractions  decimales. 

La  quantity  d'alcool  contenu  dans  un  liquide  spiritueux,  s'obtient 
immediatement  d'apres  Pindication  de  Pinstrument,  en  multipliant  le 
nombre  qui  exprime  le  volumie  du  liquide  spiritueux ,  par  la  force  d^ 
ce  m^me  liquide.  Par  exemple,  une  pi<^ce  d'cau-de-vie  de  654  litres, 
de  la  force  de  55  degres  ou  0,55  centiemes  : 

654 
0     55 


51     70 
51 7     0 


Coniient  548  I.  70  cenlicmes  d'alcool  pur. 
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(Jne  pike  d'esprit  5|6  de  728  litres  de  la  force  de  86  cenlii^fnes 
4  railli^mes  ou  864  milll^mes : 


728 

0 

864 

2 

942 

45 

68 

582 

4 

Con1ieot6281.  992  m.  d'alcool  par. 

Lorsque  le  liquide  spirKoeux  oe  sera  pas  &  la  temperatare  de 
45  degr^,  oq  aura  recours  k  la  (able  suivante  pour  les  differenU 
degr<^  de  temperatare. 


Mouillage  ou  reduction  des  liquides  spiritueux. 

Dans  le  commerce  on  affaiblit  soavent  un  liqaide  spiritaeux  en  le 
m^laot  avec  de  Teau  oa  avec  nn  aatre  liqaide  spiritaeax  plus  faible ; 
c'est  cette  operation  que  Ton  designe  par  le  nom  de  mouillc^e. 

Noas  commencerons  par  le  mouillage  d*an  esprit  avec  de  Teaa ,  et 
nous  supposonsque  les  deux  liquides  ont  |a  temperature  de45  degr^s. 
Si  Tesprit  ne  Tavait  pias ,  on  en  estimerait  la  force  et  le  volume  a  cette 
mdme  temperature ,  au  moyen  des  deux  tabbies  pr^cedentes.  Quant  k 
Teau ,  sa  dilatation  par  la  cbalenr  etant  beaucoup  plus  faible  que  celle 
de  Talcool  entre  les  deux  temperatures  extremes  de  zdro  b  50  degres 
^doptes  par  la  table,  on  n'aura  pas  besoin  d*en  tenir  compte.  La  table 
qu'on  trouve  ci-apres,  sous  le  nom  de  mouillage  on  reduction ,  doone 
le  volume  d'eau  en  litres  qu'il  faut  ajouter  par  hectolitre  d'un  esprit 
d*une  force  connue,  pour  le  convertir  en  un  autre  liquide  spiritueux 
d'une  force  aussi  connue,  mais  plus  faible. 

La  premiere  colonne  horizon  tale  presente  les  degres  de  Tessa  ou  les 
degres  de  vente  des  proprietaires  de  Cognac ,  correspondant  aux  degres 
de  Cartier  et  centesimaux;  la  deuxi^me,  les  degres  de  Cartier  correspon- 
dant aax  degres  centesimaux  et  Tessa ;  la  troisieme,  les  degres  centesi* 
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maux  correspondanl  aux  degres  ci*dessus  de  90  a  50  dcgr^s  ;  loutesles 
aulres  lignes  expriiueDt  la  quaDtite  d'eau  quMl  faul  ajouter  par  hectoli- 
tre. Si  I'on  a,  par  exerople,  ^00  litres  d'esprit  de  la  force  de  86  degr^ 
ccDlesiroaux,  ou,  poor  abreger,  \  00  litres  de  86  et  qu'on  veuille  en  faire 
du  50,  on  trouvera  a  riotersection  de  la  colonneverticale  50  etdela  ligne 
borizonlalc  86,  le  nombre  de  76  litres  \  centilitre,  pour  la  qnantit^i 
d'eau  en  litres  qn'il  faat  ajouter^  ^00  litres  de  86,  poor  en  faire 
du  50.  Le  volume  de  50  que  Ton  doitobtenir  est  trds-faclle  a  calcnier  ; 
et  c  est  pour  cela  qu'on  n'a  pas  cru  n^cessaire  do  le  donner  dans  la 
table  du  mouillage  :  ce  volume  est  ^gal  au  volume  de  Tesprit  donn^  , 
roultiplie  par  la  plus  grande  force  et  divis6  par  la  plus  petite. 

Dans  Texemple,  il  est  ogal  a  ^00  multipli^  par  86  plus  grand 
que  50  ^al  ^72  litres  de  50.  Sauf  la  contraction,  qu'^prouve  Teau  et 
Tespriten  secombinant,  on  auraitdu  obtenir  ^76  litres  ^  centilitre 
do  50  puisqu'k  ^00  litres  de  86  on  a  ajout^  76  litres  ^  cenlilitre.  La 
difference  eatre  ces  deux  volumes  est  egalo  ^  ^76,^  moins  ^72 
ou  -^  du  premier. 

11  est  aise  de  trouver  maintenant  le  volume  d'eau  qu'il  faut  ajouter 
(I  une  quantite  quelconque  d'esprit  d'une  force  connue  pour  le  con- 
vertir  en  un  liquide  spiritueux  plus  faible.  Cherchez  dans  la  table  le 
volume  d'eau  necessaire  pour  le  mouillage  de  >I00  litres  de  mdme 
esprit ;  mnltipliez  par  ce  volume  celui  de  I'esprit  donn^,  et  divisez  le 
produit  par -100. 

Exemple  :  On  demande  a  r^duire  une  piece  d'esprit  de  86 ,  de  la 
contenance  de  684  litres,  en  eau-devie  de  50  dpgr^s.  Je  trouve  dans 
la  table  quil  faut  76  litres  ^  centilitre  d'eau  pour  en  r^duire  ^00  litres 
en  86  :  je  multiplie  done  684  par  76,^  et  j'obtiens  520524,  qui^ 
divis^  par  ^00,  donne  52  litres  5  centilitres  pour  le  volume  que  je 
dois  ajouter  k  Tesprit  donn^. 

Le  volume  de  50  est  egal  a  684  multiplie  par  86  plus  grand  que  50 
cgal  ^^7,6.  Si  Ton  se  proposait  d'obtenir  avec  un  esprit  d'une  force 
connue  an  volume  donne  d'un  autre  liquide  spiritueux  d'une  force 
plus  faible,  on  trouverait  la  quantite  d*esprit  qu'il  faudrait  prendre 
en  mullipliant  le  volume  donne  par  la  plus  petite  force  et  divisant  le 
produit  par  la  plus  grande ,  exemple. 
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On  doone  da  86  et  Ton  se  propose  defaire  avec  ce  liquide  458  litres 
de  48.  D'apr^  la  r^lele  volume  d'esprit  queje  dois  prendre  est  egal  h 
458  maltipli^  par  48  plus  grand  que  86  ^gal  244  litres  4  centilitres  ; 
j'obtiefis  le  volume  qui  doit-Stre  ajoute  a  Tesprit  en  cherchant  dans  la 
labte  du  mouillage.  Celui  qui  prendrait  ^,000  litres  du  mdme  esprit 
pour  convertir  en  48,  je  troave  85,4  et  en  multipliant  par  ce  nombre 
244,4  et  divisant  le  produit  par  ^00,  j'ai  205  litres  8  centilitres  pour 
\e  volume  d'eau  de  rMuction.  La  r^uction  d'un  liquide  spiritueux  se 
fait  souvent  avec  un  autre  liquide  spiritueux  plus  faible. 

Les  liquides  spiritueux  n'^prouvent  pas  dans  leurs  melanges  une 
contraction ,  a  beaticoup  pr^  aussi  grande  que  lorsque  Ton  les  mSlent 
avec  de  Teau.  On  peut  obtenir  une  approximation  suffisante  en  suppo- 
sant  la  contraction  nulle. 

La  question  du  mouillage  devieatalors  tr6s*simpleet  se  reduit  k  une 
r^gle  d'alliage. 

t  Supposofis  que  Ton  ait  un  certain  volume  d'esprit  d'une  force 
donn^  et  que  Ton  veuille  Taffaiblir  avec  un  autre  liquide  spiritueux 
plus  faible.  Le  volume  chercb^  de  Tesprit  le  plus  faible  est  egal  au  pro- 
duit du  volume  de  I'esprit  donn^  par  la  difference  de  la  plus  grande 
force  h  la  moyeane,  diviscz  parta  difference  do  la  force  moyenne  a  la 
plus  petite.  Si  Ton  a  par  oxemple  708  de  85  et  qu'on  veuille  en  faire 
du  46  avec  du  54  le  volume  de  ce  dernier  qu'il  faut  prendre  est  ^gai  h 
708  muitiplie  par-^]^-^  egal  2478  litres. 

Par  un  calcul  exact,  c'est-a-dire  en  tenant compte  de  la  contraction, 
le  volume  du  m^me  liquide  est  de  2574  litres,  la  difference  enlre  ces 
deux  volumes  2574  moins  2478  egal  96  litres  ou  a  pen  pr^s  d'un  ^^• 
^  G'est  la  qaantite  du  54  qui  manque  pour  convertir  les  708  litres 
de  88  en  46.  On  sera  done  oblige  apres  avoir  fait  ce  melange  dans  la 
proportion  donnee  par  la  regie  ci-dessus,  d'en  prendre  la  force  reelle 
et  d'ajouter  ce  qui  manque  du  54  pour  obtenir  du  46.  Lorsque  ce  sera 
de  Tesprit  plus  faible  que  Fon  voudra  remonter  en  totalile  avec  un 
esprit  plus  fort,  le  volume  de  ce  dernier  sera  egal  au  volume  du  pre- 
mier. Multipliez  par  la  difference  de  la  force  moyenne  a  la  plus  pelitc  et 
divisez  par  la  difference  de  la  plus  grande  force  a  la  moyenne. 

On  a  par  exeraple  2478  de  54  et  on  veul  en  faire  du  46  en  le 
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m^laut  avec  du  88 ,  le  volamc  de  88  b  prendre  est  cgal  a  2478  litres 
muliiplie  par  -gg-  ~  -^  ^gal  708  litres. 

Enfin  8i  Ton  veut  foire  on  volume  d'un  liqoide  spirUuetrx  d'uoe 
force  coDoue  avee  deux  autres  liqaides,  Vnn  plus  faible  Taatre  plus 
fort  que  le  premier,  on  trouvera  te  volume  de  Tesprit  qu'on  vent  ob- 
tenir,  par  la  difference  de  la  force  moyenne  li  ia  plus  petite,  ct  en 
divisant  le  produit  par  la  difference  de  la  plus  grande  force  a  la  pins 
peiite. 

Lc  volume  du  liquide  spiritueux  le  plus  faible  est  egal  a  la  difference 
du  volume  donne  a  celui  que  Ton  vient  de  (rouver.  On  vent,  par 
exemple,  faire  5486  litres  de  46  avec  du  54  et  du  88 ;  le  volume  5486 

46—34 

muliiplie  par  -gg-  __  -^  egal  2478. 

Si  Ton  veui  connaitre  rigoureusement ,  d'apr^  la  table  de  reduc- 
tion, le  volume  quil  fant  prendre  de  deux  liquides  spirituenx,  Tun 
fort ,  I'autre  faible,  pour  en  composer  un  troisleme  d'une  force  inter- 
moiliaire,  on  emploiera  la  regie  suivante  :  Le  produit  de  la  plus  petite: 
force  par  le  nombre  de  litres  qu'il  faut  pour  reduire  4  00  litres  de  la 
force  moyenne  a  la  plus  petite,  et  au  produit  de  la  force  moyenne  par 
le  nombre  de  litres  d'eau  qu41  fant  pour  reduire  400  litres  de  la 
plus  grande  force  a  la  moyenne ,  comme  le  volume  do  liqnide  le  plus 
fort  est  au  volume  du  liquide  le  plus  faible,  exemple  :  combien  faut-il 
de  54  pour  convertir  708  litres  de.  88  en  46?  54  mnltipli^  par  558 
est  a  46  multiplie  par  964  comme  708  est  a  x  ^  "^f'^!!^/"  1^,1  708, 

■^        "^  34  muUipIi^  par  358  * 

egal  2574  litres  5  centilitres. 

Dans  Texemple  cit^  on  a  trouve  2574  litres ;  la  difference  vient  de 
ce  que  le  dernier  nombre  a  cle  calcule  avec  les  dements  m^mes  qui 
ont  servi  b  faire  la  table  du  mouillage,  et  que  dans  celle-ci  on  a  ete  forc^ 
de  n^liger  jusqu'a  4  dix  milliemes  tant  en  plus  qu'en  moins ;  le  volume 
du  melange  s'obtient  en  multipliant  le  volume  dechacun,  d^composant 
par  sa  propre  force  et  en  divisant  la  somme  des  produits  par  la  force 
moyenne,  708  multiplie  par  88  plus  2576,5  muliiplie  par  54  plus 
grand  que  46  egal  5235  litres. 

La  r6gle  d'alliage  dont  nous  nous  sommes  servi  pour  calculer  les 
proportions  des  liquides  spiritueux  dans  leurs  melanges  ne  donne, 
comme  nous  Tavons  fait  remarquer,  que  des  rosullats  approximalifs 
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donl  la  diffi^rence  avcc  la  veritable  pent  s*elever  a  un  vingt-cinquiemc. 

Afia  de  roieux  faire  coroprendre,  je  r^peterai  que,  lorsque  Ton 
voadra  mouiller  aiie  qaantit^  d'esprit  plus  petite  que  400  litres,  od 
trouvera  h  la  table  du  monillage  le  nombre  de  litres  h  ajouter  par  0/0 
et  en  separant  deux  chiffres  vers  la  gauebe,  le  uombre  de  centilitres  et 
de  millijilres  k  ajouter  par  litres,  exemple  :  Je  veux  reduire  45  litres 
d'esprit  de  86  degr^s  a  52 ;  je  cberchea  la  table  du  monillageau  degr^ 
rdel  86  et  le  nombre  52,  et  je  tronve  56  litres  8  centilitres  a  ajouter  par 
4 00  litres;  ainsi,  en  a?an<^nt  lavirgnlede  deux  chiffres  vers  la  gauche, 
je  trouve  5  centilitres  68  millilitres  ou  568  centilitres  ;  multiplie 
par  45etrelranchant5  chiffres  de  fraction,  25  litres  5  centilitres  k  ajou- 
ter a  45  litres  pour  en  faire  du  52.  Afin  de  mieux  faire  comprendre  le 
inouillago  d'un  spiritueux  avec  un  autre  spiritueux ,  je  vais  donner 
d'aulres  exemples.  Je  suppose  qo'on  ait  560  litres  5/6  a  86  degr^s  et 
qu'on  veuille  en  faire  de  Teau-de-vie  a  52  avec  un  autre  a  46.  Pour 
savoir  conibien  il  faudrait  nieltre  d'eau-de-vie  a  46  dans  les  550  litres 
d'esprit,  on  multiplie  les  550  par  54  qui  est  la  difference  de  86  moios 
52  qui  donne  au  quotient  4  4,900,  divise  par  6  qui  est  la  difference  de 
52  moins  46,  on  obtient  4,985  litres. 

Lorsque  c'est  le  nombre  de  litres  du  plus  fort  que  Ton  veut  connai- 
tre,  par  exemple,  si  Ton  avail  4985  litres  a  46  etqu'on  vouliiten  faire 
du  52  en  le  radiant  avec  du  86,  le  volume  de  86  a  prendre  seralt  egal 
au  produit  de  4985  litres,  multiplie  par  6,  qui  est  la  difference  de  52 
rooins  46,  qui  donne  44 ,900  lequel  divise  par  54  ,  qui  estla  difference 
de  86  moios  52,  donne  pour  quotient  550  litres.  L'op^ralion  est  I'in- 
verse  de  la  pr^c^dente. 

Dans  ces  dernieres  operations,  on  neglige  la  contraction  qui  est 
4  pour  0/0.  On  sera  done  oblige  lorsque  Ton  aura  fait  les  regies  ci- 
dessus  d*en  prendre  la  force  ct  de  Tajouter  an  r^sultat. 

MHanges  ou  coupes  des  eaux-de-vie  5; 6,  etc. 

Dans  le  commerce  des  eaux-de-vic  ou  esprils,  on  precede  aux  coupes  ou 
melanges,  pour  les  reduire  de  leurs  degr^s  deforce,  soil  par  addition 
d'eau  ou  de  peiiles  eaux  preparees  a  cet  usage  ;  soit  par  le  melange  des 
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qualiles  superieures  a  des  inf^rieures  dans  diverses  proportions.  Ces 
operations  sont  souvent  usitees  avant  de  ies  livrer  au  commerce  de 
I'interieur  et  de  I'elranger,  dans  Ies  d^partemenls  de  la  Cbarente  et  de 
la  Cbarente-Inferieure,  et  dans  plasieurs  autres  du  Midi  de  la  France. 
Je  ne  puis  m'occaper  ici  de  ces  melanges  qui  doivent  guider  le  n^go- 
ciant  ou  proprietaire  pour  Ies  expeditions  qu'ii  doit  faire ,  et  Ies  diffe- 
rentes  marcbandises  en  magasin. 

Oter  VdpreU ,  ou  godt  de  chaudiere  d'une  eau-de-vie  nouvelle, 

Prenez  par  cent  litres  d'eau-de-vie  nouvelle,  50  gr.  d'alcali  volalil 
(ammoniaque  liquide) ,  ou  la  valeur  de  4  a  5  gouttes  par  litre  d'eau- 
de-vie;  on  agite  forlement,  et  au  bout  de  quelques  jours,  reau-de-vie 
a  perdu  son  gout,  s'est  adoucie,  et  a  pris  un  goClt  de  vetuste  ;  Talcali 
volatil  a  pour  but  d'absorber  Ies  ar6mes  divers  d'huile,  ou  volalil,  ou 
empyreumalique,  ou  combines  a  quelques  acides;  ainsi  Teau-de-vie 
contient  toujours  de  I'acide  acelique  qu'on  neutralise  par  Falcali ;  je 
dois  ajouter  que  cette  addition  ne  pent ,  dans  aucun  cas,  Stre  nuisible 
a  la  sante. 

Donner  le  gout  de  vieux, 

Prenez  par  cent  litres  d'eaux-de-vie  nouvelles  de  bonne  qualile , 
2  litres  bon  rbum,  bien  moelleux ;  ajoutez  2  litres  ^/2  sirop  de  sucre. 
On  m^le  ce  sirop  dans  6  a  8  litres  d'eau-de-vie,  et  on  filtre;  car  il 
serait  a  craindre,  que  ce  melange  troubldt  Teau-de-vie.  Donner  apres 
avoir  ajoute  le  rbum  et  Talcali,  un  bon  coup  de  fouet. 

Cette  eaa*de-vie,  au  bout  de  quelques  jours,  prend  un  goilt  de« 
vetuste  comme  si  elle  avait  5  ou  6  ans.  J'engage,  avant  d'entreprendre 
cette  operation,  de  r^duire  par  addition  d'eau,  ayant  recours  aux 
tables  du  mouillage ;  car  malgre  Ies  ingredients  employes,  si  elle  n'^tait 
pas  reduite,  la  force  dominerait,  et  Toperation  deviendrait  presque 
inutile;  il  y  a  d'abord  un  grand  avantage,  c'esl  que  vons  augmeirtez  la 
quantite.  Les  eaux-de-vie  vieilles  se  vendent  la  plupart  comme  telles, 
sans  degres  determines.  Voici  leurs  differents  ages  et  leurs  degres  :  a 
cinq  ans,  elles  doivent  peser  60  a  62  degres  cenlesimaux ;  a  40  ans, 
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de  52  a  55  ;  a  ^5 el  20  ans,  45,  48  et  50.  Les  coaleurs  doWenl  varter 
Boivant  leg  dges  ou  les  deaModes  des  clients. 

Je  vais  donoer  la  mani^re  de  faire  le  caramel ,  et  le  choii  des  earn  ^ 
c(  peliles  caox  servant  a  lear  preparation. 

Caramel  V  procedS  (fabrique  d* Arras). 

Prencz  50  kilog.  melasse  de  canne  a  sucre,  mettez  dans  une  bouil- 
loire  en  cuivre  sur  le  feu,  sans  ajouler  d'eau  ;  lorsque  voire  melasse 
brQIe  ou  se  caramelise,  clle  repand  une  odeur  de  brul^  Ires-forle  ,  et 
eJle  devienl  d'un  rouge  noir.  C'est  alors  que  Ton  la  retire  da  feu^  et 
que  Ton  y  ajoule  50  litres  d'eaa  de  pluie,  bien  claire,  ayant  soin  de 
remuer  avec  une  spatulc  jusqu*a  ce  que  ce  soil  parfaitement  lie  et  ne 
forme  aucuns  grumeaux.  On  laisse  reposer  en  le  decanlantdoucement, 
aOn  de  ue  pas  mettre  le  depot.  On  met  en  baril  ou  en  bouteilles.  S'il 
etail  trop  epais  ou  trop  clair,  on  diminuerail  ou  augmenteraitla  quanlite 
d'eau.  Ce  precede  est  aussi  bon  que  par  addition  d'eau-de-vie ,  et  plus 
cconomiquc. 

2*  procide  (fahrique  de  Cognac), 

Faites  choix  de  25  kilog.  de  mdlasse  de  Cannes  ou  25  kilog.  casson- 
nade  brute  el  procedez  exactemeqt  c^mme  ci-dessus,  sauf  que  pour 
remplaeer  Teau  vous  y  ajoutez  45  litres  eau-de-vie  (voir  a  I'article 
Liqueurs  :  teinture  colorante). 

Choix  des  eaux  propres  au  melange  des  eaux-de-vie. 

u  Les  eaux  les  plus  propres  au  melange  des  eaux-de-vie  sont  Feati  dc 
pluie  et  de  rivierC;  cette  derniere  est  meins  bonne  etant  fade  et  ayant 
souvent  un  goi^t  d'herbe ;  les  eaux  de  puits  et  de  fontaines  sont  ordi- 
nairement  inf^rieureS;  ^tant  presque  toojours  eharg^es  de  parties 
calcaires  et  de  chaux  qui  se  d^ompose  et  blanchll  lors  du  melange, 
surloul  dans  les  5|6  (voir  Toxalate  d'ammoniaque  pour  reconnailre  les 
eaux).  Apr^  avoir  ramassenne  certaine  quantity  d'eau  de  pluie,  o»  la 
laisse  reposer  pendant  quatre  k  ctuq  jours,  afin  qn'elle  se  d^harge  de 
toutes  les  matieres  qu'elle  aarait  p«  entralner  des  (oils ;  on  la  tire  au 
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dair  ct  oq  y  ajouie  par  -100  litres  40  lilres  eau-de-vie  ou  5^6  pour  la 
coDseryerau  bcsoia.  Oo  Irouvera  plus  loin  le  procod^  employ^  a  Cognac 
et  qui  ne  laisse  rieo  a  desirer  pour  faire  des  eaux-de-vie  vieilies.  Avant 
jo  vais  doDoer  le  procede  d'un  fiUre  pour  recevoir  Teau  du  ciel. 

Les  fiitres  pour  les  eaux  soot  ordiaairement  en  zing,  de  la  bauleur 
d'un  metre  sur  cinquante  centimetres  de  diam^tre  ct  perce  au  fond 
d'une  infinite  de  petits  trous.  Vous  mettez  pour  la  composition  du  filtre, 
trois  couches  de  sable  de  riviere,  bien  lave  et  passe,  et  trois  couches  de 
cbarbon  de  bois  pile, le  tout  dispose comme  suit  H^  45  centimetres  de 
sable,  2''  20  centimetres  de  cbarbon,  ainsi  de  suite  jusqu'a  la  quatrieme 
couche ;  on  met  une  coucbe  de  gros  sable  et  une  de  gros  qharboa  gro- 
sierement  pile  pour  les  deux  derni^res.  Ce  filtre  se  trouve  suspendu 
sur  une  bailie,  ou  tout  autre  vase,  pour  recevoir  Teau  filtree,  et,  par 
des  tuyaux ,  la  conduire  dans  les  tonneaux  destines  a  cet  usage.  En  cas 
oil  le  filtre  ne  pourrait  pas  fournir  a  pas^r  Teau  ainsi  que  les  ton- 
neaux a  la  recevoir,  il  faut  y  joindredes  tuyaux  de  trop  plein. 

Petites  eaux  pour  reduire  les  eauxde-vie  nouvelles  en  eaux-de-vie 

vieilies. 

Prenez  une  piece  vide  d'eau-de-vie  d'une  contenance  quelconque ; 
defoncez-la  d'un  bout  et  metlez-y  4  0  kilog.  par  hectolitre  de  copeaux 
de  doUange  du  bois  de  Berry  (\).  Vous  remplirez  d'eau,  la  piece  et  au 
bout  de  cinq  a  six  jours  vous  la  retirerez  afin  de  faire  d^gorger  le  bois; 
vous  la  remplissez  d'eau  de  pluie  en  y  ajoutant  un  dixieme  d'eau-de- 
vie.  Cetieeau,  au  bout  d'un  certain  temps,  a  ungoiit  de  ranee;  m^lan- 
gee  en  proportion  convenable,  elle  colore  Teau-de-vie,  lui  donne  bon 
goil^t  et  aucun  reactif  ne  pent  precipiter  cette  couleur  naturell«  de  • 
bois ;  plus  elle  vieillit,  meilleure  elle  devient. 


(1)  Les  merrains  du  Berry  et  du  Limousin  sont  une  espece  de  chene 
blanc  cristalise,  c'est  le  bois  employe  a  Cognac  et  a  Saint-Jean-d'Angely 
pour  la  fabrication  des  f utailles ;  les  bois  de  Baston  et  de  Hambourg  ne 
sont  pas  propres  k  cet  usage.  On  pourrait  remplacer  les  copeaux  par  le 
mSme  poids  de  coquilles  de  noix  bien  fraiches ;  ce  qui  a  pour  but  de 
donner  un  bon  gout,  et  du  rancio  a  I'eau-de-vie. 
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Soas  tolls  les  rapports,  Tavanlage  des  petites  eaux  est  incontestable  ; 
votre  eau-de-vie  est  toajoors  claire,  tandisquepard'aotres  moyens,  Ton 
est  soavent  oblige  de  filtrer.  Cette  operation  est  viciease,  perdaot  uo 
seiueme  d'alcool  par  qoi  se  trouve  absorb^  par  I'alr.  Poor  la  rMcc- 
tion  des  5;6 ,  il  faodrait  beaucoap  trop  de  petites  eaux ;  l*on  omploie 
Feaa  de  plaie  filtrec  comme  ci-dessus. 

Faire  des  vieux  Cognacs,  {Proeede  pour  vieillir,) 

^*"  PROCEDE. 

Prenez  -100  litres  eaa-de-vie  noovelle  ou  rassise, 

Petites  eaux  pour  la  reduire  a  50  degres, 

4  litre  ^|2  vieux  kirch, 

^  litre  ^;2  vieux  rhum, 

4  litre  4;2siropclarifie, 

-122  litre  infusion  alcoolique  de  noix  vertes  (voir  sa  pr^paratioo), 

25  gramines  alcali  volatil. 
Vous  mdlangez  le  tout  ensemble  et  vous  donnez  un  coup  de  fouet ; 
vous  y  ajoutez  Talcali  et  brassez  de  nouveau.  Par  ce  proced^  vous  obtc* 
nez  une  eau-de-vie  vieille  d'un  go(^t  et  d'un  bouquet  agr^bles. 

2^  PROCEDE. 

Prenez  4  00  litres  eau-de-vie  de  Saintooge, 
50  litres  vieux  armagnac , 
2  litres  rhum , 
2  litres  kircb , 
t         2  litres  sirop  bieo  cuit  et  clarifie, 

4  litre  infusion  alcoolique  de  noix  vertes, 
Petites  eaux  pour  reduire  de  48  a  50  degr^s  cen'esimaux. 
On  precede  comme  ci-dcssus,  et  on  y.ajoute  50  grammes  d'alcali 
volatil. 

Plusieurs  personnesemploient  le  th^;  maisces  operations  deviennent 
trop  couteuses  et  neproduisentpas  un  tres-bon  effet.  On  peut,  plus  ou 
moins,  diminuer  ou  augmenter  ces  quantiteS;  suivant  les  goGits  des 
local  it^s. 
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S*"  PROCEDE. 


Pour  un  heclo  eau-do-vie 
Uu  litre  vieux  rbum  dans  lequel  vous  fercz  iufuser  pendant  trois 
semaioes  2  gr.  iris  dc  Florence  en  poudre,  les  zesles  de  deux  oranges , 
le  quart  d*une  gousse  de  vanille.  D'autre  part,  vous  prenez  ^5  gr.  bon 
Ih^vert,  45  gr.  fleur  de  tilleul,  sur  lesquels  on  versera  un  litre  d'eau 
booillante  ;  infuser  pendant  une  demi-heure.  On  ajoutera  les  deux  in- 
fusions, pressees  et  filtrees,  aux  cent  litres  d'eaude-vie.  On  fouelte,  et 
y  ajoute  25  gr.  alcali  volalil. 

A^  PROCEDE. 

Exirmt  Qu  Rcmcio  pour  faire  deux  hectolitres  de 
vieux  cognac, 

Prenez  cachou  en  poudre,  445  grammes, 
Baume  de  tola  en  poudre,  7  grammes, 
Eau-de-vie  a  58  degr^s,  4  litre. 

Faites  infuser  pendant  24  heures  en  ayant  soin  d'agiter  soavent  et 
fortement ;  puis  laissez  reposer  pendant  douze  heures,  et  tirez  au  clair; 
ajoutez  50  gr.  alcali  volatil ,  et  versez  dans  votre  eau-de-vie  le  liquide 
obtenu  ;  fouettez  pendant  cinq  minutes. 

Observation,  —  Quand  on  opere  sur  du  5/6  on  pent  diminuer  la 
dose  du  cachou  de  moiti^  eCtdotibler  celle  dn  baume  de  toln,  et  si 
vous  ae  voulez  pas  colorer  votre  5;6,  n'employez  que  du  baume 
de  lolu. 

Pour  toutes  ces  operations  de  Cognac  Ton  pent  r^uire  a  tel  degree 
que  ce  soit ,  et  d'apres  ces  precedes,  faire  plusieurs  melanges. 

Un  proprietaire  d'une  oommune  environnante  de  G<>gnac,  ramassa, 
en  peu  d'annees,  une  brillante  fortune  en  vendant  des  eauxde-vie 
oouvcdies  pour  des  vieilles  aux  negociants  de  Cognac.  Voici  la  prepa- 
ratiaBqu'il  leurfaisait  subir :  Pour  eeut  litres  d^au-de-vie  nouvelle  ou 
rassise,  prenez  4  kilo  500  gr.  crofite  de  pain  brul6  des  deux  c6t^s, 
l^etites  «aux  dc  ooquilles  de  noix  pour  reduire  de  53  h  55  degrcs  cent^- 
simaux,  Apres  avoir  fait  infuser  peudaul  trois  semenaines  la  crodlc  dc 
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paiD  dans  ^  0  litres  eaa-de-vie,  il  pressait  et  fiUrait  a  la  chaasse  et  ajoa- 
tail  ie  toot  a  Teau-de-vie  avec  25  gr.  alcali  volatil. 

J'eDgage  MM.  les  D^ociaDts  de  Tioterieur,  poor  biea  faire  ou  imiter 
ces  eaax-de-vie  vieilles,  V  "k  tirer  leurs  marchandises  de  premiere 
quality,  sans  falsification.  Beaucoup  de  n^gociants  dans  les  eaax-de-vie 
dites  de  Saintonge  et  de  Cognac,  font  passer  aojoard'hui  one  certaine 
quantite  de  576  d^doubl^;  maiscette  fraade  peat  se  reconnaitre  par  les 
r^actifs,  ^tant  obliges  de  les  reduire  par  addition  d'eau,  on,  s'il  n'y  en 
a  pas ,  Teau-de-vie  est  tr^s-forte  y  et  se  reconnatt  encore  par  son  goiit 
d'Screur  que  n'ont  pas  les  eaax-de-vie  de  Saintonge ;  2<>  d'acheter  ton- 
jours  ccs  eaux'de-vie  (elles  que  le  n^gociant  les  achete  chez  Ie  propri4- 
(aire,  c'est-a-dire  sans  les  faire  reduire  de  58  k  60  degr<^  centi^imaax^ 
pesant  naturellement  65  a  68. 

Je  vais  donner  les  noms  des  principaux  negociants  de  Saint-Jean- 
d'Angely,  dont  je  connais  le  mode  d'exp^dition,  et  vendan(les  prodnits 
du  pays  sans  falsification  : 

MM.  Renou ,  Brisset  jeune  et  C'^" , 
Audonin  Alex. , 
Mousnier  Abel, 
Fromy  fils , 

Vassol  et  TamauU,  ;  >! 

Clouseau,  , 

Audouin  et  Hiriard,  '        .  ;    > 

-     Roux, 

Pernez  freres , 
Sorin  freres , 
^        Gu^rin,  a  Saint-Julien  (pres  Saint- Jean). 

EaU'de-vie  apprapriie  au  gaiit  anglais, 

Les  eaux-de-vieappropri^s  au  goiit  anglais  soot  ordinairement  fortes 
en  esprit  de  58  a  60  degr^^  cbarg^  de  sirop  et  fortes  en  coalear. 
Yoici  leor  preparation,  pour  cent  litres  :  eau'de-vie  h  60  degr^  5  k  ^ 
litres,  sirop  bien  cuit  a  32  degr&  et  couieur  un  peu  fonc^.  Ces  eanx 
de-?ie  s'exp^dient  souvent  en  bouteilles. 
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Coupe  des^f6, 

Prenez  cent  litres  de  5|6  a  86,  pour  reduire,  d'apres  les  tables,  de 
^0  a  52  oa  aatres  degres,  ajoutez  52  grammes  alcali  volatil  et  donnez 
la  couleur  coDvenable  avec  le  caramel.  On  peut  encore  dans  les  coupes 
y  faire  un  melange  d'armagnac  qui  ameliore  beaucoup  aussi;  des  infn- 
sions  de  the  et  tilleul  dans  les  proportions  de  50  gr.  de  chaque  par 
cent  litre. 

Faire  de  bonne  eau-devie  de  Cognac  avec  les  526. 

Prenez  4  00  litres  576  r^duits  k  I'eau  de  pluie  au  degre  voulu  ;  on  y 
ajoute  une  infusion  de  425  gr.  de  tilleul,  60  gr.  de  the,  50  gr.  de 
cachou  pile,  4  gr.  rhubarbe,  4  gr.  noix  muscades,  4  gr.  alo^s  succot- 
tin ;  on  verse  sur  2e  tout  2  litres  eau  bouillante,  et  au  bout  de  liuit 
jours  d'infusion  on  y  ajoute,  par  cent  litres,  9  litres  jus  de  raisin. 

5y6  de  betterave,  en  faire  de  bonne  eau-de-vier  sa  clarification  en 
42  (i  45  heures,  et  les  moyens  de  Vempicher  de  se  decomposer  d 
Vair  libre, 

Depuis  plusieurs  ann^s  la  valeur  de  Talcool,  qui  a  plus  que  qua- 
druple par  la  mauvaise  recolte  et  la  maladie  de  la  vigne,  a  engage  plu- 
sieurs distillateurs  k  s'occuper  de  d^couvrir  un  moyeu  de  fabriquer  de 
Teau-de-Tie  avec  des  plantes  renfermant  soit  du  sucre,  soit  de  la  fecule. 
On  sait  que  ces  deux  subtances  ont  la  propri^t^  de  se  transformer  en 
alcool  par  suite  de  la  fermentation  ;  cette  d^onverle  qui  remonle  ver% 
4720 ,  n'est  point  une  conqu^te  du  jour  :  dans  un  Traite,  publie  par 
Dejean,  on  trouve  quelques  notices  sur  la  distillation  du  sue  exprime 
des  substances  vegetales  sucrees.  Les  semences,  farines,  etc.,  d^lay^s 
dans  une  certaine  quantity  d'eau ,  a  une  temperature  un  peu  elev^, 
sont  les  mati^res  les  plus  propres  a  la  fermentation  spiritueuse  on 
vineuse,  pour  obtenir,  au  moyen  de  la  distillation,  I'alcool.  On  voit 
que,  depuis  pr^s  de  deux  sidles.  Fart  de  distiller  les  subtances  sucrees 
etait  connu ;  mais  ce  n'est  que  depuis  quelques  annees  que  (le  manque 
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de vins  s'etant  fait  sealir  sar  toas  les  fignobles  ea  general) ,  Ton  s'est 
preoccupy  s^rieosement  de  la  distillatioD  de  Falcool  de  betterayes,  qui 
suit  aajourd'hoi  presqae  le  m^me  coors  que  celui  du  vin,  qaoique 
ayaot  un  go&t  plus  desagr^ble,  que  Ton  est  arrive  a  faire  disparaltre. 
Aussi  aujourd'bui  beaucoup  de  sucreries  sont  toornees  en  distilleries, 
et  ont  obteou  un  succes  brillant.  Je  ue  parierai  point  ici  de  la  maoiere 
defabriquer  i'alcool  de  betteraves,  seulement  des  moyeos  emplof® 
pour  son  amelioration  dans  les  coupes  pour  le  reduire  en  eaa-de-fie 

Pour  2  hecio  d'eau-de-yie  de  betteraves  a  50  degres ,  prenez  60  gr. 
carbonale  do  potasse  pure(et  noB  poiaf^se  de  commerce)  que  vous  faites 
infoser  pendant  42  heures  dans  an  demi-litre  d'eau ;  vous  ajoutez  a  vos 
deux  becto  d'eau-de-vie  250  gr.  sel  de  cuisine.  Le  carbonate  de  potasse 
pur  a  pour  but  d'obtenir  une  prompte  clarification,  et  empeche  ia 
decomposition  a  Tair  libre ;  le  sel  a  pour  but  de  retenir  les  matieres 
sucrees  entrainees  dans  Tespritpar  la  distillation.  Pour  donner  un  boo 
gout  a  ces  eaux-de-yie,  il  faudrait  les  couper  avec  des  petites  eaux  pre- 
parees  avec  les  bois  de  Berry  {\). 

Les  5|6  de  betteraves  se  reconnaissent  des  5i6  de  Moopellier  a  ce 
qu'ils  precipitent  des  matieres  sucrees  en  for^nt  un  peu  le  reactif ,  e( 
les  5i6  de  Montpellier  ne  donnent  presque  rien  (4-2). 

Infusion  alcoolique  de  noix  vertes. 

Faiies  choix  de  belies  noix  vertes,  avant  que  le  bofs  ne  soit  l^rnie, 
de  manicre  a  ce  qu'une  epin^^e  puisse  y  pen^trer,  ce  qui  arrive  h  peo 
prcs  du  20  juin  au  40  juillet ;  vous  les  pilez,  et  vous  mettez,  par  ceok 
de  noix,  3  litres  eau-de  vie ;  an  bout  d'un  mois  vous  pouvez  vous  ser- 
\ir  de  Tinfusion. 

B&nifier  les  ecmx-de-vie  de  la  Rochelk  et  auires. 

Pour  200  litres  prenez  400  gr.  the  vert,  60  gr*  th6  noir,  versez 
dessus  2  litres  eau  bouiilante  dans  laqucile  vous  aurez  fait  fondre 


(1)  Voir  leur  preparation. 

(2)  Voir  les  r^actife,  voyez  clarificaiion  de  toutes  especes  do  liquides. 
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500  gr.  de  Sucre;  apres  uue  heure  d'infasion,  passez  ct  Ollrez;  ajoutoz 
ceci  k  Tean-de-yie  en  lot  douaaDt  un  coup  de  fouet,  et  au  bout  de 
^niDze  jours  vous  aurez  d'excellente  eau-de-vie. 

Detruire  les  mauvais  godts  donnis  aux  eaux-devie  par  divers 

accidents. 

Pour  200  litres  eau-de-vie,  prenez  5  kilog.  ooir  divoire ,  500  gr. 
maguesie,  250  gr.  potass^  blanche  et  pur  (et  non  potasse  de  com- 
merce), 300  gr.  chauxvivc,  ajoutezle  tout  a  Teau-de-vie  et  laissez  pen- 
dant trois  semaines  en  ayant  soin  de  remuer  tous  les  jours  avec  un 
fouet,  ensuite  tirez  au  clair  et  filtrez  1e  reste. 

On  pent  encore  enlever  !e  goiit  avec  250  gr.  d'huile  d*olive  pure  et 
bien  fraiche ,  en  agitant  aussi  pendant  quinze  jours. 

Proc6d6  pour  faire  le  Rhum. 

Prenez  25  kilo  melasse  de  canne,  50  litres  eau  de  pfuie,  4  kilo 
500  gr.  tevure  de  bi^re  ^  kilo  500  gr.  pruneaux  de  Radelle,  250  gr. 
^orce  d'orange,  vous  faites  bouillir  le  tout,  sauf  la  levilre  do  biere, 
pendant  cinq  a  six  minutes,  et  vQps  lajssjez  infuser  pendant  quinze 
jours  en  y  ajoutant  250  gr.  de  cnir  de  boeuf  taqn^,  coupe  par  pelils 
morceaux,  pour  le  faire  fermenter  ;  ensuite,  au  boi^t  de  quinze  jours 
encore,  vousajoutez  ^00  litres  esprit  a  8i6  degres  et  vous  filtrez. 

On  pent  encore  imiter  le  rhum  en  se  procurant  des  morceaux  do 
canne  h  sucre  dans  la  proportion  de  8  kilog.  500  gr.  par  ^00  litres 
d'alQpol  a  86  degr&,  et  50  litres  eau  pure.  On  pent  conduire  la  distil- 
lation r^piden^eot  raoyennant  que  Ton  y  ajoute  ^  kilo  de  sel  commun 
par  -!00  litres  de  liquide,  afin  d*emp6cher  les  mati^res  sucrees  de  la 
canne  de  s'elever  avec  Tesprit ;  une  fois  la  distillation  finie,  on  colore 
avec  du  caramel. 

On  pent  aussi  faire  du  rhum  de  la  mani^re  suivante  : 

Eau-<]e*vie  d<^  atela^se,  ceot  litres ;  cuir  de  boeuf  lana£,  quaere  kilo- 
grammes ;  ecorce  de  b<^is  de  cb^oe  fraSqhemcftt  pilee,  cinq  cent?  gram- 
mes. Infuser  le  (out  pendant  un  mois  et  distiller. 
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Kirch' Wa$$er. 

Prenez  50  kilog.  cerises  noires  et  saavages,  ^rasez-les  avec  ua  fori 
piloD;  puis  on  les  met  dans  one  ca?e,  les  eiposaot  a  UDe  temperature 
^\es6e  de  ^5 ^  ^8  degr^.  Une  fois  que  la  fermentatioD  a  cess^,  ce  qui 
arrive  aa  bout  de  quinze  k  vingt  jours,  vons  mettez  le  tout  dans  one 
chaudi^re  et  vous  distillez  afln  que  la  mati^re  ne  briile  pas  ;  on  y  met 
an  grillage  pour  que  rien  oe  tombe  au  food  de  la  cucurbile.  Gomme 
ces  proportions  ne  produisent  gu^re  de  kirch ,  on  pent,  pour  distiller, 
ajouter  de  Tesprit  ou  de  preference  de  reaa<de-vie  de  65  h  68  degr^s. 
Pour  faire  vieillir  le  kirch  on  Texpose  h  une  forte  gei^e  et  on  boache 
les  bouteilles  a?ec  du  papier. 

On  pent  encore  preparer  le  kirch  de  la  maniere  suivante  :  Faites 
infuser  pandant  huit  jours  dans  dix  litres  esprit  ou  eau-de-vie,  ^  kilog. 
250  gr.  de  noyaux  de  cerises  sanvages  pildes,  et  distillez  jnsquli  ce  que 
Yoos  ayez  re^u  vos  dix  litres ;  ajoutez  nn  gr.  essence  de  noyaux , 
80  gouttes  essence  de  n^roli,  et  Teau  pour  le  reduire  h  55  degr^s. 

Vermouth  de  Turin. 

500  gr.  feuille  dementhe  raceme, 
id.     feuille  demeiisse, 
id.      lige  d'ang^lique  fraiche , 
id.      petite  absinthe  de  jardin , 
50  gr.  canelle  concassee , 
*       -18  litres  esprit. 

Infusez  le  tout  pendant  48  hcnres  et  distillez,  ajoutez  60  gr.  sucre 
par  litre,  et  eaux  pour  la  reduire  a  un  degre  convenable ;  mais  il  est 
preferable  de  le  couper  avec  du  vin  blanc  (couleur  jaune  eau-de-vie). 

Rectification  de  Valcool, 

De  tons  les  moyens  adoptes  pour  la  rectification  de  Talcool,  le  plus 
simple  et  le  meilleur  consiste  a  faire  chauffer  jusqo'h  rouge,  de  la  cliaax 
eteinte,  afin  qu'elle  soit  enlierement  privee  d'eao.  (La  meilleur  manidre 
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est  de  la  secber  au  four  et  de  la  concasser  grossierement).  On  Tinlro- 
dnit  pendant  qa'elle  est  encore  chaude  dans  Fatambic  on  chaudt^re  en 
meltant  son  poids  ^gal  d'alcool ;  on  remue,  et,  au  bout  de  24  heures, 
on  dislUIe  au  bain-marie  par  un  feu  tres-moder^ ,  en  ne  laissant  venir 
qu'un  l^er  filet ,  jusqu'au  4;5  de  Tesprlt  que  vous  avez  mis ;  les  pre- 
miers 4}5  sent  de  I'alcool  pur,  et  Tautre  cinquieme  est  charge  de 
flegmesetd'eau. 

Plusieurs  autres  proc^^  sont  employes  pour  rendre  Talcool 
enhydre  ou  alcool  pur  :  les  uns,  pour  le  mettre  de  57  a  58  degres  de 
Cartier,  le  rectifient  sur  le  muriate  calcaire  dcss^hc,  ou  sur  le  sulfate 
de  sonde  effleuri,  ou  sur  la  chaux  Yive,  et  la  potasse  agissant  sur 
Talcool  le  decompose  en  parlie,  lui  donne  une  couleur  rousse  (due  a 
un  pen  de  son  carbone  s^pare  de  Thydrogene) ,  forme  un  liquidc  Ir^s- 
l^ger,  kcTOy  briilant,  tr^s-avide  de  s'unir  k  Feau,  penetrant  d'une 
odeur  agreeable. 

En  le  mSlant  a  I'ean,  il  y  a  une  penetration  vive,  avec  d^agement 
de  chaleur  et  les  deux  liquides  occupent  moins  d'espace  qu'auparavant. 
Les  recliflcations  sur  le  charbon  ou  le  manganese,  diminuent  Todeur 
de  I'empyreume  sans  le  d^truire.  On  a  recommand^  aussi  pour  cela  de 
rectifier  Talcool  avec  de  Facide  muriatiqueou  un  pen  d'acide  nitrique; 
mais  celui-ci  forme  de  Felher.  D'apr^s  un  raisonng  de  Falcom^tre  par 
M.  Gay-Lussac  et  la  table  de  Morozeau ,  je  vals  donner  le  poids  d'un 
litre eaude-vie  ou  alcool,  savoir  :  Feau  au-dessous  de  z^ro  h  ^ ,000  ou 
b  ^  kilogramme ;  et  le  poids  de  Falcool  pur  k  ^  00  k  0,795.  (Voir  le 
tableau  d  /a  p.  59  J 


Table  des  r^actlfs  oa  pr^clpit^s  pour  reconnattre  la 
falsification  des  vins,  eaux-devie^  vinaigres,  etc. 

On  fait  non  seulement  du  vin  avec  du  raisin ,  mais  avec  tons  les 
fruits  ou  liquides  contenant  une  maliere  sucree,  comme  le  cidre,  le 
poir^,  etc. 

Le  vin  de  raisin  est  compose ,  outre  Falcool ,  de  substances  extrac- 
tives du  Sucre,  et  d*uu  pen  de  muscoso  sucre,  indecompose,  d'une 
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matiere  coloraote extractor^inease,  roage4)rune  dans  les  vias  roages^ 
faove-claire  dans  les  viDs  biancs;  de  Tacide  carbonique,  des  aromes 
particuliers  qui  donnent  le  bouquet  et  le  gout  h  chaqoe  viu ,  enfia  da 
surtartrate  de  potasse,  ou  du  tartre,  et  des  acides  msJiques  aoetiques, 
ou  m^me  le  cilrique  qnetquefois  eu  diverges  proportions. 

La  matiere  colorante  des  yins  qui  reside  dans  la  p^licale  du  raisio , 
n'est  pas  seulement  dissoute  par  I'alcool,  mais  encore  par  I'acide  da  tar* 
tre.  II  ne  parait  pas,  anjourd'hui,  que  les  frelateurs  de  vins  y  ajoatent 
de  la  litharge  pour  les  adoucir  et  leur  6ter  leur  verdeur ;  la  chauz  el 
la  potasse  sont  employes  de  preference  :  on  reconnait  la  prince  de  I«i 
cbaux  par  racideoxalique,  et  celle  de  la  potasse  par  Tacide  sulloriqae  ; 
celle  du  sulfate  d'alumine,  ou  par  la  potasse  qui  preciplte  Targile,  oq 
par  la  baryte  qui  s'empare  de  Tacide  sulfuriqne.  L'evaporation  da  ¥Iq 
a  sec  donne  aussi  le  r^idu  des  mati^res  qu'il  tient  en  dissolution. 

Les  hydrosulfures  (foies  de  soufro  en  liqueurs),  recommandes  pour 
precipiter  en  noir  les  oxides  m^talliquescontenusdans  les  vins  frelat^, 
noircissent  les  Tins  tr^-rouges  quoique  purs.  Les  vins  rn^Hs  avec  le 
cidre  et  le  poir^  donnent  comparativement  plus  d'extractifs  par  Veva* 
poration  et  plus  d'acides  maliques;  cet  extractif  exhale  en  brftlaol 
Todeur  du  caramel. 

La  presence  de  la  litharge  se  reconnait  par  Thuile  de  vilriol ;  s'il  est 
adulcore  par  la  litharge ,  il  devient  blanc  comme  du  lait. 

M.  Bouchardat  yient  dindiquer  un  moyen  sur  pour  recoonaitre  Ie9 
vins  surchargi^  d'alcool  et  ^tendus  d'eau ;  il  s'exprime  ainsi  :  «  La 
principale  falsification  des  vins  consiste  a  les  introduire  surchar^ 
d'alcool  oil  les  octrois  sont  considerables  ;  puis,  une  fois  entres,  les 
^tendre  d'eau.  J*ai  cherch^  a  reconnallre  cette  fraude  et  voila  les  prin- 
cipales  donn^es  que  j'invoque  :  je  Gxe  exactement  la  pr(^rtk>n  de 
r^sidu  solide  laisse  par  le  vln  examine.  Les  vins  en  matiere  assez 
d^pouilies  pour  Sire  potables  laissent  en  moyenne  24  gr.  de  r^sidu  sec 
par  litre ;  les  vins  etendus  d'eau  que  j'ai  examines  ne  m'en  ont  laisse 
que  -14  k  ^6  gr.  Je  decolore,  avec  le  chlore,  un  echantillon  de  vin 
normal  et  un  Echantillon  de  vin  soupQonne,  j'ajoute  dans  les  deax 
liquides  un  exces  d'oxalate  d'ammoniaque ,  et  yestime  la  quanlilede 
chaux  pr^cipitee;  j'allache  beaucoup  de  prix  a  ce  caractere  :  en  effet, 
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les  vios  natarels  potables,  qui,  conserves,  sans  addition  aocane,  au 
idoIds  pendant  deux  ans,  sont  depouill^  par  les  d^p6ts  et  par  les 
soulirages  sucee&sifs ,  de  la  plus  graude  partle  des  sels  calcaires  quMIs 
contenaient,  se  sont  precipites  a  Tetat  de  tartrate  de  chaux,  et  don- 
nent  gn  precipite  tres-faible;  tandis  que  les  yins  allonges  le  sont 
ordinairement  av€e  de  Teao  4e  puits  par  le  lofifoh^iid  401  mme  h  faire 
ces  additions  et  qui  craindrait  d'eveiller  les  soupgons  en  faisant  entrer 
che2  loi  des  masses  d'eaa  de  riviere.  Ces  vins  nouvellement  faits  ne  sont 
pas  deponing  de  leor  se!  de  chanx  introduit  avec  Teau ,  et  ils  se  preci- 
piteat  abondamineBt  par  f'oxalate  d'ammoniaqoe.  » 

La  reunion  de  ces  essais  m'a  permis  de  porter  des  jugements  qui 
in*ont  fait  recojinaitre  Texactitude  de  ces  faits^ 

R^actifs.  —  Solution  de  baryte. 

La  baryta  deedle  dans  i«s  eamx  les  addes  carboniques  ec  sulfnriques, 
en  prodoisant  un  sulfate  et  nn  carbooaie  insoluble ;  elle  fait  aussi  con- 
naflre  la  pr^ence  de  Tean  dans  Talcool ;  lorsquo  celui-ci  contieni  de 
Tean,  les  cristaux  de  baryte  se  delitent,  ce  qui ,  dans  le  cas  conlrairc, 
n'arrive  pas. 

Sous-acitnte  de  plemb 

Fait  apprecier  la  quantite  d'alcool  dans  quelques  liqueurs  ou  boissons 
fermentees  que  ce  soit;  il  precipite  dans  ce  cas  les  matiercs  extractives 
et  colorantes  qui  accompagnent  ces  liquides ;  il  ne  reste  pUis  alors, 
quand  lis  sont  fUtres,  que  de  Talcool  plus  de  I'eau  ;  on  s^re  1'alcoo>^ 
a  Taide  de  sous-carbonate  de  potasse  sec  et  cbaud>  dissout  dans  de 
Tcau,  ce  qui  £alt  queTalcool  ou  I'eau-de-vie  suroage  isolee.  L'acelate 
de  plomb  (ou  extrait  de  Saturne) ,  fait  aussi  blanchir  tes  eaux-de-vi^ 
quand  il  y  a  de  Tean ;  permet  encore  de  s' assurer  de  la  coloration  arti- 
ficielle  des  vins;  donne  un  precipite  bleu-fonce  quand  la  mati^re  a  etc 
foumie  par  les  baies  de  sureau,  mjrlHIe  on  le  bois  de  campdebe;  et  un 
precipite  rouge  quand  elle  est  6(i  au  santal ,  aux  betteraves  ou  ao  1k>is 
de  fernambouc ;  il  prdcipite  la  matiere  coloraale  du  vin  naturel  on 
v«rd4tre. 
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Acide  sulfureux. 

11  est  mit  en  usage  poor  muter  les  vios  et  tous  les  liquides  dont  on 
veat  retarder  la  rerroeotaiioD. 

L'hydrochloraU  de  baryte  et  muriate  de  baryte 

Fait  recoonattre  la  pr<^Dce  de  I'acide  sulfurique  dans  les  liquides ; 
on  s'en  sert  particoli^rement  pour  s'assurer  de  la  prince  de  cet  acide 
mineral  dans  le  Yinaigre  dn  commerce.  L'ac^late  de  baryte  fait  recoo- 
nattre Talun  dans  le  yin. 

Sulfate  double  ou  triple  d^alumine,  de  potasse  et  d'ammoniaque 

{alun) 

Fait  connattre  le  principe  colorant  des  vins  en  doonant  un  pr^ipit^ 
violet-clair ;  avec  le  tournesol,  violet-fonce ;  avec  le  bois  d'Inde,  violet- 
bleuAtre;  avec  Thieble  et  le  tro^ne,  couleur  de  lie  sale;  avec  I'airelle 
el  la  lacque ,  rouge. 

Lahool 

Perroet  de  s^parer  le  sucre  incristalisable  du  sucre  cristalisable, 
cehii-ci  est  insoluble  dans  ralcool  a  42  degr^ ,  tandis  que  Tautre  est 
soluble;  ainsi  que  pour  la  matiere  extractive,  c'est  par  des  lavages  que 
Ton  op^re.  L'alcool  pr6cipite  le  (artre  au  vinaigrc  non  distille,  car  son 
affinity  pour  Teau  est  plus  grande  que  celte  de  Feau  pour  le  sel. 

Le  charbon  animal  enl^ve  au  liquide  la  chaux  qu'il  contient  par  la 
^ropriete  dont  il  jouit  de  la  pr^ipiter;  et  on  salt  quil  decolore 
certains  liquides.  Le  papier  tournesol  fait  reconnaitre  dans  le  liquide 
la  pr^ence  d'un  acide;  II  se  colore  plus  ou  moins  fonce,  suivant 
Tenergie  de  I'acide. 

Oxalate  d'ammoniaque 

Sert  parlicolierement  a  reconnattre  les  caux  proprcs  aux  melanges 
des  eaux-de-vie.  Pour  reconnattre  si  Teaa  est  de  bonne  qualite,  il 
suffil  de  prendre  nne  plnc^  d'oxalate  pour  un  verre  d'eau  :  si  Teau 
devient  blanche,  elle  n'cst  pas  bonne ^  elle  est  cbargee  de  parties 
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calcaires  et  de  chaux  qui  se  d^composent  et  blanchissent  lors  da  m^- 
laoge;  si  elle  reste  telle,  elle  est  parfaite. 

N.  B.  —  Toutes  ces  epreuves  ne  se  font  que  sur  un  petit  ^hantillon,  et 
qui  est  regard^  comme  perdu.  Ne  pas  en  boire  apres  I'essai. 


Poids  de 

I'alcool. 

■  8 

-Si 

•Si 

h 

li 

0 

DBmiii. 

IS 

DBTOITE. 

■sZ 

52 

DBHSiri. 

1^ 

78 

•  DBHSITi. 

1,000 

26 

0,970 

0,934 

0,871 

i 

0,999 

27 

0,969 

53 

0,032 

79 

0,868 

2 

0,997 

28 

0,968 

54 

0,930 

80 

0,865 

3 

0,996 

29 

0,967 

55 

0,927 

81 

0,863 

4 

0,994 

30 

0,966 

56 

0,925 

82 

0,860 

5 

0,993 

31 

0,965 

57 

0,923 

83 

0,857 

6 

0,992 

32 

0,964 

58 

0,921 

84 

0,854 

7 

0,990 

33 

0,963 

59 

0,919 

85 

0,851 

8 

0,989 

34 

0,962 

60 

0,917 

86 

0,848 

9 

0,988 

35 

0,961 

61 

0,915 

87 

0,845 

10 

0,987 

36 

0,960 

62 

0,912 

88 

0,842 

11 

0,986 

37 

0,959 

63 

0,909 

89 

0,838 

12 

0,984 

38 

0,958 

64 

0,907 

90 

0,835 

13 

0,983 

39 

0,957 

65 

0,905 

91 

0,832 

14 

0,982 

40 

0,956 

66 

0,902 

92 

0,829 

15 

0,981 

41 

0,955 

67 

0,899 

93 

0,826 

16 

0,980 

42 

0,954 

68 

0,896 

94 

0,822 

17 

0,979 

43 

0,952 

69 

0,893 

95 

0,818 

18 

0,978 

44 

0,950 

70 

0,891 

96 

0;814 

19 

0,977 

45 

0,948 

71 

0,888 

97 

0,810 

20 

0,976 

46 

0,946 

72 

0,886 

98 

0,805 

21 

0,975 

47 

0,944 

73 

0,884 

99 

0,800 

22 

0,974 

48 

0,942 

74 

0,881 

100 

0,795 

23 

0,973 

49 

0,940 

75 

0,879 

24 

0,972 

50 

0,938 

76 

0,876 

25 

0,971 

51 

0,936 

77 

0,874 

, 
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TABLUO   iU   na  IE    L nCT^UTiE   lEAUiE-HE 

Mis  en  rofpart  atec  le  prix  des  vingt-sept  veltes  et  le  jpriac 
de  chaqtie  velte. 


PBIX 

mix 

PBIX 

PRfX   * 

PKEL 

PBIX 

de 

ik» 

de 

de 

des 

de 

I'becto 

27  Teltes. 

la  velte. 

I'becto. 

27  veltes. 

la  velle. 

fr 

fr         c 

fr      c 

fr 

fr        c 

fr        e 

40 

M   49 

5    04 

75 

150    00 

5    55 

44 

85    25 

5    42 

74 

152    05 

5    65 

42 

86    50 

5    49 

75 

154    11 

5    74 

45 

88    56 

5    27 

76 

156    17 

5    78 

44 

90    41 

5    54 

77 

458    22 

5    86 

45 

92    46 

5    45 

78 

460    28 

5    95 

46 

94    52 

5    50 

79 

462    55 

6    04 

47 

96    58 

5    57 

80 

464    59 

6    08 

48 

98    65 

5    65 

81 

466    44 

6    46 

49 

100    69 

5    72 

82 

468    50 

6    24 

50 

102    75 

5    80 

85 

470    56 

6    54 

51 

104    78 

5    88 

84 

472    64 

6    59 

52 

406    84 

5    95 

85 

474    66 

6    46 

55 

108    89 

4    05 

S6 

476    72 

6    54 

54 

110    95 

4    44 

87 

178    77 

6    61 

55 

415    00 

4    48 

88 

480    85 

6    69 

56 

115    06 

A    26 

89 

482    88 

6    77 

57 

117    11 

4    54 

90 

184    94 

6    85 

58 

119    47 

4    44 

91 

187    00 

6    92 

59 

121    22 

4    49 

92 

189    05 

7    00 

1     60 

125    28 

4    56 

95 

491    41 

7    08 

6f 

125    55 

4    64 

94 

495    16 

7    45 

62 

427    59 

4    72 

95 

495    22 

7    25 

65 

129    44 

4    80 

96 

497    27 

7    50 

64 

154    50 

4    87 

97 

499    52 

7    58 

65 

155    55 

4    95 

98 

204    58 

7    45 

66 

155    61 

5    02 

99 

205    45 

7    52 

67 

157    66 

5    10 

400 

205    48 

7    60 

68 

159    72 

5    47 

401 

207    55 

7    60 

69 

141    78 

5    25 

102 

209    59 

7    75 

70 

145    85 

5    52 

105 

244    64 

7    85 

71 

145    89 

5    40 

404 

245    70 

7    90 

72 

147    94 

5    47 

105 

245    75 

7    98 
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mmmm^tm 

PftlX 

PRIX 

PKIX 

pmix 

PRIX 

PUtt 

de 

des 

d« 

de 

del 

I 

de 

rhecto. 

27Telles. 

la  vdte. 

Ukecto. 

27T«Ue». 

lavelie* 

fr 

fr 

c 

fr 

c 

fr 

fr 

c 

fr 

c 

>I06 

247 

80 

8 

05 

444 

295 

8t 

40 

4M 

407 

240 

86 

8 

44 

445 

297 

94 

44 

02 

408 

224 

94 

8 

24 

446 

500 

00 

44 

40 

409 

225 

96 

d 

29 

447 

502 

05 

44 

48 

440 

226 

02 

8 

56 

448 

504 

44 

44 

26 

444 

228 

07 

8 

44 

449 

506 

47 

44 

54 

442 

250 

45 

8 

»2 

450 

508 

25 

44 

42 

445 

252 

48 

8 

60 

,     454 

540 

28 

44 

49 

444 

254 

24 

8 

67 

4»2 

542 

54 

44 

56 

445 

256 

50 

8 

75 

455 

544 

59 

44 

64 

446 
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55 

8 

82 

454 

546 

44 

44 

72 

447 

240 

40 

8 

90 

455 
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50 

44 

80 

,448 

242 

46 

8 

98 

156 

520 

56 

44 

86 

449 

244 

52 

9 

05 

457 

522 

64 

44 

94 

420 

246 

57 

9 

45 

458 

524 

66 

42 

02 

424 

248 

65 

9 

20 

459 

526 

72 

42 

09 

422 

250 

68 

9 

28 

460 

528 

78 

42 

46 

425 

252 

74 

9 

55 

464 

550 

85 

42 

24 

424 

254 

79 

9 

44 

462 

552 

88 

42 

52 

425 

256 

84 

9 

52 

465 

554 

94 

42 

40 

426 

258 

89 

9 

60 

464 

557 

00 

42 

48 

427 

260 

94 

9 

67 

465 
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00 

42 

55 

428 
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00 

9 

74 

466 

544 

42 

42 

62 

429 

265 

05 

9 

82 

467 

545 

47 

42 

70 

450 

267* 

40 

9 

90 

468 

545 

22 

42 

78 

454 

269 

46 

9 

97 

469 

547 

27 

42 

86 

452 

274 

22 

40 

04 

470 

549 

52 

42 

92 

455 

275 

27 

40 

42 

474 

554 

58 

45 

00 

454 

275 

52 

40 

20 

472 

555 

44 

45 

08 

455 

277 

58 

40 

27 

475 

555 

49 

45 

45 

456 

279 

U 

40 

54 

474 

557 

56 

45 

22 

457 

284 

49 

40 

42 

475 

559 

60 

45 

50 

458 

285 

56 

40 

50 

476 

564 

66 

45 

58 

459 

285 

64 

40 

57 

477 

565 

74 

45 

46 

140 

287 

66 

40 

64 

478 

565 

76 

45 

54 

444 

289 

72 

40 

72 

479 

567 

82 

45 

42 

442 

294 

78 

40 

80 

480 

569 

88 

45 

70 

445 

295 

84 

40 

87 

484 

574 

94 

45 

77 
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PRIX 

PRIX 

PRIX 

PRIX 

PRIX 

PBIK 

d« 

del 

de 

de 

dee 

de 

l*hecto. 

37  Tdtes. 

la  velte. 

Vhecto. 

27  Tdtes. 

la  velte. 

fr 

fr         c 

fr        0 

fr 

fr         0 

fr         c 

482 

574    46 

45    84 

492 

594    54 

44     60 

485 

576    22 

45    82 

495 

596    59 

44     68 

484 

578    27 

44    00 

494 

598    64 

44     76 

485 

580    52 

44    08 

495 

400    70 

44     85 

486 

582    58 

44    46 

496 

402    76 

44    90 

487 

584    44 

44    25 

497 

404    S\ 

44    97 

488 

586    49 

44    50 

498 

406    86 

45    04 

489 

588    54 

44    58 

499 

408    94 

45    42 

490 

590    59 

44    46 

200 

440    96 

45    20 

494 

592    64 

44    55 

1 
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3'  Partie. 


FABRICATION  DES  LIQUEURS. 


L'arl  du  distillatear-liqaoristeconsisle,  en  g^n^ral,  a  tireret  s^parer 
des  corps  mixtes  par  le  moyen  de  la  distillation  y  les  eaux ,  les  esseDce% 
h  fabriquer  les  liqueurs  proprement  dites ,  ou  les  ar6inales  distill^  ou 
infus^;  les  fruits  entiers  ou  lenrs  sues  se  trouveut  diverseqient 
combing. 

La  distillation  est  une  des  operations  ^minemment  conaues ;  elle  a 
pris  son  origine  dans  le  laboratoire  des  premiers  hommes  qui  se  sont 
occupy  de  la  medecine. 

La  fabrication  des  liqueurs  et  lenrs  usages  ^talent  d*une  bien  mince 
importance  autrefois.  Par  quel  prodige  reau*de-vie ,  ^  peine  connue  ea 
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^33S  par  les  chimistcs  qui  ayaientdes  pr^aolioos  infinics  et  des  appa* 
reils  muUipli^,  al-elle  pa  devenir,  eD  moios  de  trois  si^les^  la  liqueur 
la  plus  gcDeralemeot  consomm^e?  Quel  a  ^t^  le  fabricant  ou  le  oego- 
ciapt  assez  industrieax  poor  r^uire  cette  op^ralion,  poar  ainsi  dire,  a 
SOD  moindre  terme,  la  fairo  adopter  da  people  et  la  transformer  en 
UD  objet  de  commerce  aussi  aniversel. 

Vers  ^630,  lorsqae  Teau-de-vie  devint  la  boissoo  ordinaire  des 
gens  da  people ,  quelqoes  particuliers  voulurent  en  corriger  la  trop 
grande  violence  en  faveur  des  personnes  dclicates,  el,  en  y  ro^lant  des 
ardmates ,  con?erlir  cello  eau-de-vie  en  one  liqaeur  agreable  et  douce. 
G'est  de  cette  epoque  que  date  I'^rigiftc  el  le  composilion  des  liqueurs. 

Le  premier  ratafia  connu  en  France ,  est  le  rossolio ,  doot  les 
1  (aliens  venas  a  la  saite  de  Cathertne  de  M^dicis,  vers  ^555,  nous 
apporterent  la  recolle.  Je  nc  rapporlerai  plus  aucun  de  ces  fails  que 
rhistoire  se  plait  h  rcprodnire ,  et  qui  n'ont  pour  cet  ouvrage  que  peu 
d'importance. 


tUmTwlatiok  bb  TOUTS8  ssvIkjss  bb  uquidbs 

Moyen  le  plus  simph  t$  h  fhts  prompt  de  filtrer. 

La  fillration  consiste  a  faire  passer  an  liqaide  k  travers  on  tissu 
assez  serr^  pour  que  tooles  les  parlies  grossi^res  du  melange  soient 
relenues  et  s^parees  do  liquide  qui  doit-dtre  clair  et  limpide ;  lorsqne  ce 
sent  des  parlies  hnileases  ou  resineases,  oo  tres-epaisses,  dont  on  vent 
affrancbir  one  liqaeur,  Ton  a  recours  au  lait  frais  :  on  demi-litre  par 
vingt  bou  tellies  de  liquide  qu'on  melange  en  Tagitant  fortement  et  le 
^aissant  reposer  vingt-qualre  beures.  On  enleve  le  depot  qui  garnit  la 
surface  du  vase  {\),  et  on  flltre  de  la  maniere  decrite  d-des$oas ;  ce 
probede  pent  6tre  employe  pour  toutes  especes  de  liqueurs  qui^  par 
le  melange  des  ingredients,  auraient  forme  un  fort  depot,  lorsqae 
Ton  introduit  les  essences,  dont  le  melange  devieat  blanc,  t6l|e  est 
i'essence  d'auis,  etc. 

(] )  Ayaa t  soin  de  ne  filti?er  «e  depoi  q«i^en  dernier. 
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\.e  meilleur  moyen  de  fillrer,  c'est  de  faire  faire  unc  chausse  en 
mollelon  (i)  ou  en  drap  de  Lodeve,  blade,  en  forme  de  c6ne ;  vous  y 
aUachez  quatre  filets  ponr  le  suspendre  soit  sur  des  chaises,  a  Taide  de 
deux  batons,  ou  an  moyen  d'an  cercle  en  fer  le  long  da  mnr  a  I'aide 
(le  grappc. 

Pour  filtrer  vingt  litres  de  liqueur,  comme  pour  cent,  prenez  Irois 
fcnille»  de  papier  blanc  non  colle ;  il  faut  le  dissoudre,  en  le  cliiffon- 
nant  feuille  par  feuille,  dans  un  vase  quelconque,  oil  Ton  aura  mis 
trois  \  quatre  litres  d'eau ;  on  le  reduit  en  forme  de  bouillie  en  le  bat- 
tant  bien  avec  un  morceau  de  bois  ou  sont  attach^es  plusieurs  petites 
branches  de  fil  de  fer  ployees ;  une  fois  reduit  en  bouillie  bien  claire, 
sans  qu'il  y  ait  aucun  petit  grumeau,  il  faut  meltre  le  lout  dans  un 
tamis  afin  de  retenir  le  papier,  on  le  presse  jusqu'a  ce  quil  ne  reste 
aucune  goutte  d'eau  ;  puis  on  le  jette  dans  la  liqueur.  On  le  bat  dc 
nouveau  pour  le  reduire  a  Tetat  quMl  etait  dans  Teau  ;  on  jelle  le  lout 
dans  le  fillre,  ayant  soin  d'avoir  un  autre  vase  dessous  pour  recevoir  le 
liquide;  on  rapporte  ce  q4ii  en  sort  et  on  le  rejette  dans  le  fillre;  on 
continue  celte  operation  jusqu'a  ce  que  le  liquide  soit  bien  clair  et 
transparent.  C'est  la  seule  maniere  de  bien  filtrer  et  promplement 
toute  sorte  dc  liquide.  Avant  de  filtrer,  il  faut  observer  que,  pour 
maintenir  la  limpidile  des  liqueurs,  il  est  neccssaire  de  tremper 
les  bouchons  dans  la  parlie  d'esprit  ou  d'eau-de-vie  que  Ton  emploie, 
et  d*en  passer  un  pen  dans  les  bouteilles.  Servez-vous  de  bouteilles 
neuves  et  bien  rincees. 

Lorsque  Ton  a  une  ou  deux  bouteilles  a  filtrer,  on  prend  une  feuille 
de  papier  non  colle ,  ployee  en  forme  de  cone,  par  plusieurs  plis,  que 
Ton  met  sur  un  entonnoir  de  verre  ou  autre  ;  le  liquide  vicnt  goutte* 
a  goutte  aussi  clair  que  passe  a  la  chausse. 

Ob  filtre  aussi  a  travers  une  couche  de  sable  et  de  charbon  que  i'on 
a  mis  sur  un  enlonnoir  (2).  Celte  maniere  de  filtrer  est  surlout  usitee 
pour  les  matieres  acides  qui  delruiraient  le  papier  et  Teloffe. 


(I)  Les  chausses  ou  filtres  en  feute  donnent  souvent  un  mauvais  gout 
au  liquide. 
(S)  Vovez  Filtration  des  eaux  (article  eaux-de-vie), 

5 
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Eq  suivanl  ces  procedes,  on  pent  GItrer  (onles  especes  de  liquides  de 
nature  quelconque ;  c'csl  Ic  scul  moyen  pour  filtrer  promptement. 


IHaniere  de  faire  le  »lrop. 

Sucre  en  pain  ,  1 0  kilog. 
Eau  J  2  litres. 

Prenez  une  bassine  en  cuivre  rouge,  mcllez-y  le  sucre,  ajoutez  peu  a 
peu  les  deux  litres  d'eau  en  arrosant  le  pain  de  maniere  a  faire 
lomber  Teau  sor  les  parties  exterieures  ;  portez  la  bassine  sur  un  four- 
neau,  el,  a  Taide  d'un  feu  vif  ^  on  opere  la  fusion. 

Prenez  les  blancs  de  quatre  CDufs  avcc  leurs  coquilles  brisees  dans 
deux  litres  d'eau ,  battez-les  bien  a  n'en  former  qu'une  ecume ;  lorsque 
le  sirop  bout  et  commence  a  mooter,  jettez-y  environ  la  moiliede  voire 
eau  albumineuse  :  par  celte  immersion  voire  sirop  s'affaisse  pour 
remonlcr,  et  lorsquMI  remonte,  versez  de  nouveao  une  petite  quantilc 
d'eau;  arr^tez  le  feu  et  il  baisse  enli^rement ;  Tecume  acquiert  plus  de 
consislance,  il  Taut  alors  I'enlever  avec  une  ecumoire,  enentrelenant  le 
sirop  a  une  ebullition  bien  soutenue.  Versez  en  deux  fois  le  reste  de 
Teau  albumineuse  ayantsoin  detoujourslajeter  de  bauteur  et  d'enlevcr 
Tecurae.  Examinez  Tetat  du  sirop  et  ajoulez-y  uu  demi-litre  d*eau 
froidc.  Krgardez  a  Tareometre  de  Baume  s41  porte,  bouillant , 
oOdegrcs,  afln  que,  froid,  il  pcse  52,  consistance  qu'U  doit  avoir. 
Lorsqu'il  est  relirc  du  feu,  il  faut  le  passer  dans  un  filtre  de  molleton, 
m6me  une  seconde  fois,  afin  qu'il  sorteclair;  vous  pouvez  saupoudrer 
le  filtre  d'un  peu  de  noir  d'ivoire.  11  faut  toujours  en  le  filtrant,  le 
conserver  cliaud,  afin  quMl  ne  s'oppose  pas  a  la  filtration.  Gonservez- 
le  dans  des  vases  bien  benches. 

On  peut  aussi  faire  le  sirop  a  froid  et  au  memedegreque  ci-dessus. 

Degres  de  sirop  que  doivent  avoir  les  liqueurs,  suivant  leurs 
qualites. 

Liqueur  des  dislillaleurs  de  Paris,  5  et  4  degres,  au  peso  sirop  areo- 
metre  de  Baumc. 
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Liqueur  extra-fine, 

25  degres 

id.      surCne, 

22     id. 

id.      fine 

^8     id. 

id.      demi-flue, 

n     id. 

id.      ordinaire, 

5    id. 

au  pese  sirop ,  areomelre 
de  Baum^. 


Proportion  pour  les  liqiieurs, 

ORDINAIRE. 

I£sprit  5;6,  6  Hires;  sucre,  2  kilogrammes  500  grammes. 

DEMI-FINE. 

Esprit  5/6,  7  litres;  sucre,  5  kilogrammes. 

FINE. 

Esprit,  8  litres;  sucre,  7  kilogrammes  SOO  grammes. 

SURFINE. 

Esprit,  8  litres  -112;  sucre,  ^0  kilogrammes. 

NoTA.  Apres  loutes  ces  quantity,  cmployez  le  surplus  pour  arriver 
a  20  litres  avcc  de  Teau.  Ayant  toujours  soin  de  ne  melanger  les 
essences  et  les  coolears  qu'avec  de  I'esprit  de  vin. 


Recettes  pour  fabriquer  20  bouteilles  de  liqueurs  sans 
distillation  (1). 

Anisette  ordinaire. 

-12  grammes  essence  d'anis  prepare,  • 

^0  gouttes  essence  de  canelle  de  Ceylan , 

6  litres  esprit. 
Vous  prenez  la  qualil^de  sucre  et  d'eau  indiquee  ci-dessus,  suivant 
la  qualile  que  vous  voulez  faire ;  vous  m^langez  vos  essences  dans  une  • 
cerlaine  quantity  d'esprit  et  vous  ajoutez  le  tout  ensemble,  ayant  soin 

(I)  Voir  la  preparation  des  essences. 
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de  gouKer  s*il  y  en  a  assez,  ce  qui  varie  selon  la  pure  nature  des 
essences,  line  fois  tout  ro^lang^,  vons  fillrez  (voyez  Filtration)  et  suWez 
la  mdine  mani^re  pour  (oules  les  liqueurs  faites  sans  disdllation. 

4  grammes  essence  de  noyaux  et  procMez  de  la  mdme  maoidre 
d^rite  ci-dessous,  obsertaat  toojoors  pour  ffaire  20  bouteilles. 

5  grammes  eesence  de  persicot. 

Httile  de  rose  {couUur  rote). 

20  gouttes  essence  de  rose. 

Huile  de  Menthe  {coufeur  verte) . 

6  grammes  essence  de  menthe. 

Marasiiiun. 

8  grammes  essence  de  marasquin , 
2  litres  kirch. 

AoffoKo  {eouleur  rose]. 

8  grammes  d'extrait  de  vanille , 
20  gouttes  d'extrait  de  rose , 
4|2  kilogramme  fleur  d'orange. 

CHira^o  de  BoUonde. 

*  ( Voyex  eouleur  pour  le  Curasao). 

jl6  grammes  essence  de  cura^^o, 

^  2  gouttes  essence  de  canelle  de  Ceylan , 

Le  jus  et  la  r4pure  de  dix  oranges. 

Oitronnelle  {couleufjaune). 
46  grammes  essence  de  citron. 
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Huile  d'ananas. 

\  kilog.  d'ananas  Mpes,  apres  bait  jours  on  les  presse. 

Eau  d'argent. 

8  grammes  essence  de  c^rat, 
8  gontles  essence  de  rose. 
Apres  avoir  filtre^  on  met  une  feuille  d'argent,  coup^  en  petits 
morceaux ,  par  chaqae  bonteille. 

Eau  d'or. 

^2  goultes  essence  de  canelle, 
20  goulles  essence  de  macis , 

8  grammes  essence  de  citron.  On  colore  jacrne  paille  et  on  y  ajoate 
une  feuille  d'or  comroe  ci-dessus. 

C^r^me  des  nympkes. 

48  gouttes  essence  de  canelle  de  Ceylan , 
24  gouttes  essence  de  muscade^ 
8  gouttes  essence  de  rose. 

Hnile  omnamonum  {couleur  J9une  paillt) . 
4  gouttes  essence  de  canelle  de  Ceylan. 

Aose  blanohe. 

20  gonltes  essence  de  rose , 
^2  gouttes  teinture  de  muse. 

Auga. 

500  grammes  de  rhus;  infusez  bnit  jonrs  dans  de  Tesprit  de  vin. 

de  ehasseur  (couleur  vwt$). 


72  gouttes  essence  de  mentbe, 
24      id    essence  de  muscade. 
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Baume  humain. 


6  goultes  essence  de  rose, 
-16      id.        id,     decanelle, 
48      id,        id,     decedrat, 
-^6      id,        id.     de  macis. 

Hiiilc  de  la  Martinique  (couleur  jaune), 

8  grammes  essence  de  vanille, 
46  goultes      id.     decanelle, 
id,  id,     de  neroli. 

Cannelin  de  Corfou  {couleur  jaune). 

4  grammes  essence  de  canelle  de  Ceylan. 

Huile  de  rhum. 

On  remplace  Vesprit  de  vin  par  le  rhum^  en  proportion  de  sod 
degre. 

Alkcrm^s  de  Florence  {couleur  rose), 

8  grammes  vanille, 

id.      eardamoraum , 
id,       noix  muscade , 
Apres  cinq  jours  d'infusion,  on  prcsse  et  on  y  a  joule  10  goutles 
essence  de  rose. 

Garofolino  {couleur  rose). 

4  grammes  essence  de  girofle. 

Cr^me  de  Portugal  {couleur  jaune) . 

46  grammes  essence  de  Portugal. 

Cr^me  de  jasmin. 

46  grammes  essence  de  jasmin  en  pure  nature. 
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Crftme  de  ileur  d'orange. 

4  kilogramme  d*eau  de  fleur  d'orangc  triple. 

Creme  de  rose  (couleur  rose). 

20  gouUes  essence  de  rose. 

Crdme  de  c^drat  {couleur  jaum)> 

46  grammes  essences  de  ccdrat. 

Huile  de  girofle  {couleur  rose). 

A  grammes  essence  de  girofle. 

Eau  des  belles  femmes  [couleur  rose) . 

8  gramames  essence  de  vanille, 
4  6  gouUes  essence  de  neroli , 
4  gouUes  essence  de  rose. 

mixir  de  n^roIi. 

Infusez  46  grammes  de  myrrlie  pendant  8  jonrs  dans  dc  res(>iit  de 
vin  ;  y  ajouter  ensuite  48  goutles  essence  de  neroli. 

Huile  de  th^. 

42  grammes  de  the  verl;  infusez  pendant  liuil  jours  dans  de  Tesprit 
de  vin.  ^ 

Eau  de  noiz. 

200  noix  vertes  pilees  (qu'elles  soicnt  cueillies  un  peu  avaut  li 
Saint- Jean,  afin  que  le  bois  ne  soil  pas  forme),  • 

62  grammes  clous  de  girofle, 
4  00  grammes  canelle. 

Infuser  le  lout  pendant  trois  semaines,  pressez  el  prooedez  commc 
pour  les  autres  liqueurs. 
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^arfait  aoMvr  {cauUw  rote). 


72  goultes  essence  de  girofle, 
24  goalies  essence  de  macis , 
8  goalies  essence  de  citron. 


C^o^aette  llatleiise. 

42  goalies  essence  de  rose, 
24  goultes  teinlare  de  masc, 
4  5  goa'ttes  essence  de  canelle. 

Hatafia  de  CfrrenoUe. 

Prenez  dix  kilog.  cerises  noires  pil^,  faites-les  fernienler  quaire 
joarsy  ajootez  Tesprit  decrit  ci-dessos, 
42  grammes  canelle , 
8  grammes  noix  moscades  rapees. 
Oil  laisse  infoser  le  toot  pendant  bail  joars,  on  lire  an  clair,   oil  y 
ajoule  le  sirop,  el  on  filtre. 

&atafia  de  coins. 

4  kilogrammes  de  coins ,  infusez  pendant  boil  jours  daiis   de 
Tesprit  de  vin. 

Ratafia  de  fraises. 

Le  Jus  de  5  kilogrammes  de  fraises. 

Batafia  de  framboises. 

|.c  jus  de  5  kilogrammes  de  framboises. 

HuUe  cordiale. 

46  goutles  essences  de  canelle  de  Ceylan , 
42  goutles  essence  de  girofle, 
42  goottes  essence  noix  muscades, 
50  goattes  essence  de  mentbe. 
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HoMoiio  de  Breslaii. 

8  grammes  vanillc , 
8  goutlos  essence  de  rose, 
^2  gouUes  essfpce  de  neroli, 
Le  jQS  de  dix  oranges , 

62  grammes  capillaires.  Faites  bouillir~av6C  la  portion  de  sirop 
qui  y  est  destin^e,  pendant  5  k  6  minutes. 

Huile  de  myrrhe. 

62  grammes  myrrbe  pil^e;  infusez  hait  jours  dans  de  Tesprit 
de  vin. 

Huile  de  violette. 

^20  grammes  fleurs  de  violette  seches,  les  faire  bouillir  5  a  6 
minutes  avee  le  sirop. 

Huile   de  ktnh-'WMfer. 

On  remplace  Tesprit  par  le  kirch  et  on  met  de  Teau  en  proportion 
du  degre. 


Fabrique  de  liqueurs  par  distillation. 

Nota.  Les  alambics  ou  cbaadi^res  propres  a  U  dittitlation  des 
liqueors  doivent  Stre  au  bain-marie.  Let  taytox  de  serpentip  et  le 
bain-marie  doivent  dtre  en  etain  afin  de  iaire  plos  doox  et  moin% 
empyrenmatique. 

REGLE   GENERALE  POUR  VINGT  BOUTEILLES. 

Prenez  denx  litres  esprit  de  vin  et  les  ardmates  qa'on  trouve  dans  • 
les  recettes  suivanles  et  cinq  on  six  litres  d'eau  afin  qae  la  distillation 
soit  plus  donee .  ayant  soin  de  snpprimer  ce  qui  vient  le  premier  et  le 
dernier ,  e'est-a-dire  sur  deux  litres  d'esprit  de  vin  n'en  retirer  qu'un 
litre  et  demi^  afin  que  la  distiUatiou  soit  depoarvue  de  tens  flegmes. 
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Anisette  de  Bordeaux  ordiiiaire  (l). 

500  grammes  anis  vert, 
62  grammes  coriaodre , 
52  grammes  canelle  de  Ceylan.  • 

Concasser  le  tout  el  infuser. 

Cura<:ao    de    HoUande   ordinaire. 

V,  couleur  pour  le  curagao, 

^  kilogramme  ecorce  de  curagao , 
62  grammes  canelle  de  Ceylan, 
lofusez  pendant  cinq  jours  el  proccdez  a  la  disUllatioo. 

Zlixir  degarus  {couleur  jaune). 

^  6  grammes  alo^s  succotin , 
^  6  grammes  myrrbe , 
^  6  grammes  noix  mnscades , 
'1 6  grammes  clous  de  giroflc, 
54  grammes  canelle  de  Ceylan , 
Concassez  le  tont  et  dislillez. 

Eau-de-vie  de  Dantzick. 

250  grammes  cacao  torrefiecomrae  du  cafe, 
54  grammes  macis , 
Les  zesles  de  Iinit  citrons. 
4     Aprcs  avoir  filire,  on  y  ajoute,  par  cliaquc^litre,  une  feuillo  d'or 
coupee  en  pelits  morceaux. 

Sau  de  paradis. 

250  grammes  de  cacao  torrefie, 
.  428  grammes  cardamomnm, 
62  grammes  canelle  de  Ceylan. 


(I)  Observer  que  toutes  ces  reccttes  sont  pour  vingt  bouteilles. 
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Sau  divine. 


62  grammes  canelle  de  Ceylan. 
250  grammes  cacao  torrcSfl^ , 
8  grammes  myrrbo. 


Hoile  de  V^nus. 


62  grammes  cardamomum , 
62  grammes  d'ambrette , 
62  grammes  canelle  de  Ceylan , 
-1 6  grammes  macis , 
Le  jus  de  dix  oranges. 

Iiait  des  vieilles. 

560  grammes  cacao  lorrefie , 

62  grammes  canelle , 

62  grammes  semence  de  carolte. 

Blirabolenti. 

250  grammes  de  mirabolenli, 
^20  grammes  cardamomum. 

▼erdolino  de  Turin  {couleur  verU), 

52  grammes  myrrhe , 

62  grammes  canelle  de  Ceylan , 

46  grammes  cardamomnm. 

Cr^me  de  moka. 

500  grammes  cafd  torr<5fi<^  et  concassc. 

Anisette  de  la  Martinique. 

500  grammes  anis  verl , 

428  grammes  badiane  (anis  eloile), 

52  grammes  canelle. 
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62  grammes  canelle  de  Geylan , 
62  grammes  calamus  aromalique , 
•10  grammes  macis. 

Creme  deoaoao. 

250  grammes  de  cacao,  grille  et  concassd, 

Grtme  d'ang^lique. 

128  grammes  racioe  d'ang^liqae  noovdle. 

Ortme  de  noyaus. 

750  grammes  noyaax  d'abricots, 
250  grammes  noy aox  de  p^bes , 
8  grammes  canelle  de  Geylao. 
II  faut  lescasser  et  les  faire  infaser  avec  le  bois  pendant  vingt  jours, 
et  distiller  ensaite. 

Curasao  (autr«). 

Les  zestes  de  six  belles  oranges  ameres , 
Les  zestes  de  buit  beaux  citrons, 
62  grammes  canelle, 
8  grammes  anis  ?ert , 
8  grammes  de  girofle.     ' 
♦  Infosez  pendant  trois  jours  et  distillez. 

Crtme  d'absinthe. 

560  grammes  herbe  d'absinthe, 
'        -120  grammes  anis  vert.  Les  piler  et  les  distiller. 

Cr^me  imp^riale. 

62  grammes  canelle  deCeylan, 
62  grammes  semence  de  carotte , 
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i20  grammes  semence  d'aogelique, 

^28  grammes  iris  en  poadre.  Concasscz  cl  infuscz  pendaiU  (rois 
jours  et  distillez. 

Cr^me  reyale. 


^20  grammes  de  carvi, 
62  grammes  caaelle , 
62  grammes  clous  de  girofle , 
S  grammes  myrrbe. 


Seubac  d'Irlande  {couleur  jaune  tres-fonce]. 

^  86  grammes  fenouil  de  Florence, 
^  28  grammes  canelle  de  Geylan , 
^  6  grammes  noix  raascades. 

Vespetro. 

'1 28  grammes  graine  d'ang^lique^ 
62  grammes  canelle  de  Ceylan  , 
-1 6  grammes  macis , 
8  grammes  coriandre , 
Les  zestes  de  (rois  cilrons  el  Irois  orangts. 
Distillez  1e  (out. 

Eau  de  Malte. 

62  grammes  canelle, 

A  6  grammes  macis , 

8  grammes  castor^um ,  •       ^ 

Huile  de  o^leri. 

^86  grammes  semences  de  c^leri. 

Huile  d'anis  deslndes. 

^86  grammes  badiane  on  anis  etoile, 
62  grammes  canelle. 
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Sau-de-vie  d*Andaye. 

'1 28  grammes  anis  vert, 
428  grammes  graine  d'ang^lique, 
62  grammes  caaelle , 
62  grammes  genicvre  en  graiD. 
On  ne  met  que  1e  quart  du  sucre  de  ce  qui  est  prescrit  a  la  regie 
g(3nerale. 

Eau  oordialc. 

428  grammes  cardamome, 

62  grammes  canelte, 

8  grammes  girofle , 

46  grammes  myrrhe.  —  Dislillez. 

C^drat  de  la  c6te  Saint-Andr^. 


Les  zestes  de  viogt  beaux  cedrats. 
Dislillez  ensuile. 


Eau  de  la  o6te  Saint-Andr^ . 

Les  zestes  de  viugt  oranges , 

4  kilo  amandes  de  p^*be , 

62  grammes  canelle  de  Ceylau. 

Huile  de  Tupiter. 

428  grammes  canelle , 

4  28  grammes  fenoull , 

62  grammes  cacao  lorr^fie, 

62  grammes  iris  de  Florence  en  poudre. 

Champ  d'asile. 

4  28^  grammes  sentence  d'ambrelte , 
428  grammes  semence  de  carvi. 
62  grammes  de  canelle. 
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Parfait  amour  {couleur  rouge.). 

Alcool,  6  litres. 
4  00  grammes  zesles  de  cedrat, 
48  grammes  zestes  dc  citrons, 
6  grammes  girofle. 
Oq  fait  infuser  pendant  cinq  jours  et  on  distille  au  bain-marie. 

HuUe  de  rose  commune. 

8  litres  esprit, 

2  litres  eau  de  rose  triple , 

8  litres  eau  pure, 

6  kilogrammes  sucre  bourbon.  (Produit  vingt-cinq  bouteilles.) 

Huile  de  jeunes  mari^s  {couleur  jaune) , 

62  grammes  anis  vert , 
62  grammes  de  feuouil , 
54  grammes  moldavique , 
o\  grammes  semence  d'anetb  , 
51  grammes  semence  de  carvi , 
54  grammes  semence  de  cumin , 
t>  litres  alcooL 
Infuser  pendant  dix  jours,  et  on  distille  au  bain-marie. 

C<issis. 

6  litres  d'alcool,  ^ 

4  kilogrammes  cassis  cgrappe, 
4  2  grammes  cacbou , 

4  0  gr.  fleur  d'ceillets, 

5  gr.  anis  etoile. 

Infuser  pendant  trois  seraaines  dans  Talcool ;  on  lire  Talcool  au 
clair  el  on  presse  les  grains ;  on  m^le  Ic  jus  k  Talcool  et  on  y  ajoute  le 
Sucre  necessaire  selon  la  quality  que  Ton  veut  foire.  On^remplace  Teau 
par  Ic  vin  blanc  ou  le  vin  rouge  s'il  n*est  pas  trop  foqce.  On  peut 
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allonger  avec  da  viii,  el  m^nic  j*eDgage  d'ajouter  sur  deux  parlies  de 
jas,  irois  de  vin  blanc. 

Sau  de  noix. 

Prenex  cent  belles  ooix  verles  avaDt  que  le  bois  ne  soit  lout-a-faii 

forme  (bien  les  piler.) 
62  grammes  clous  de  girofle 
4  20  grammes  canelle. 
CoDcassez  et  infusez  pendant  an  mois  au  raoiiis.  On  lire  au  c  lair^  on 
presse  el  on  y  ajoule  le  strop  n^cessaire. 

Brott  de  noix. 

Pren«E  T^orce  exterieure  de  deux  cents  belleis  noix  mdres  el  fralche- 
menl  cueillies;  metlez-les  dans  an  vase,  infusez  avec  6  litres  d'esprit 
et  un  litre  ^/2  d'eau;  ajoutez  canelle,  girofle,  macis,  16  grammei  de 
chaquc  espcce  et  les  zesles  de  4  citrons;  exposez  le  tout  pendanl  (rois 
semaines  ou  un  mois ;  au  bout  de  ce  temps ,  ajoatez  le  sucre  el  I'eao 
necessaires  el  laissez  reposer  encore  pendant  un  mois  a  la  chaleur  du 
soleil ,  cl  filtrez. 

Xxtrait  d'abnnthe  {bonne  recette) . 

Les  distillateurs  de  Geneve,  BSIe,  Znrich,  Neueh&iel,  Berne,  et 
Lausanne  font  un  commerce  considerable  dVxtrait  d'absinlhe,  coi&pose 
de  la  mani^re  suivante  : 

2  kilogrammes  sommites  d'absinlbe  majeure, 
A  kilogramme  sommit^  d'absinlbe  mineurc, 
422  grammes  racine  d'angelique, 
422  grammes  calamus  aromaticus, 
^  64  grammes  semence  d'anis  eloile , 
54  grammes  feuilles  de  dictame  de  crdte , 
42  litres  alcool  k  86  degr^. 
lofuser  pendant  huit  jours  et  on  distille  h  un  feu  dodx  ponr  en  retlrer 
neuf  litres  auxquels  on  ajoute  huit  grammes  essence  d'anis  vert,  el  on 
colore  olive. 
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Liqueur  hygienique  de  dessert,  d'apres  F.  V.  Raspail. 

CurafUio ,  ou  liqvieur  d'^ooree  d'orange. 

Prenez  650  grammes  ecorce  de  Curasao,  iofusez  dans  7  litres 
d'eau-de-vie  ordiDaire,  pendant  quioze  jours  au  soleil,  dans  un  vase 
bien  boucbe,  ayant  soin  de  I'agiter  cbaque  jour;  ce  terme  passe,  faites 
fondre  votre  sucre  sur  un  feu  doux  ;  laissez-le  bien  cuire  et  melanges 
le  tout  en  y  ajoutant  quelques  goutles  d'essence  d'ecorce  d'orange ,  et 
fiUrez. 

Uqueur  de  fleur  d'orange , 

Par  le  meme. 

Eau-de<vie  a  24  degres  de  Carlier ,  7  litres, 
^  kilogramme  750  grammes  fleur  d'orange, 
Le  sucre  et  Teau  necessaires. 

Fabrique  de  Bordeaux. 

Huile  de  rhum. 

6  litres  de  bon  rbum  a  22  degres  {correspondant  a  60  degres 
centesimaux) , 

2  grammes  de  macis , 

228  grammes  d'eau  de  fleur  d'orange, 

5  litres  d'eau  de  riviere. 
Vous  distillez  voire  rhum  et  le  macis  pour  en  retirer  qualre  litres, 
Vons  faites  fondre  votro  sucre  dans  vos  trois  litres  d'eau  et  vous  laissez 
prendre  un  bouillon.  Lorsque  votre  sucre  est  refroidi,  vous  y  ajoutcz 
Teau  de  fleur  d'orange  el  vos  qualre  litres  esprit  de  rhum  ;  vous  mtile? 
bien  le  tout,  et  vous  filtrez  apr^s  avoir  donne  une  couleur  de  vienx 
rhum. 

Veritable  marasquin, 

Suix)ant  Valentin  Scieeoste,  distillateur  a  lara. 

4  litres  de  bon  klrch , 

4  Hires  de  vin  blanc  clairet, 
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CJn  demi-Utre  de  via  blanc  muscat, 

4  litres  d'eau-dc-vie  a  60  dcgrcs,  ' 

Un  demi'lilre  d'esprit  de  frambroises , 

^  28  grammes  d'amaodes  douces  pilces , 

-1 28  grammes  d'eau  de  jasmin , 

Ud  cedrat  pile , 

8  grammes  cardamome  pile. 
Dislillez  le  lout  au  baio-marie  avec  un  fort  filet;  pour  la  premiere 
fois  rctirez  six  litres ;  vous  corroborez  de  nouveau  voire  distillation 
pour  en  oblenir  cinq  litres. 

Vous  distillerez  do  Teau  separement  pour  en  oblenir  trois  et  demi 
daus  laquelle  vous  ferez  fondre  2  kilog.  500  gr.  de  beau  sucre  ;  quaod 
il  sera  refroidi,  vous  y  ajoulerez  le  produit  de  vos  distillations,  et 
vous  fillrerez  ayant  soin  d'eviler  Tevaporalion  (Ires  bonne  recettc). 

Sau-de-vie  de  Dantzick, 

D'apres  un  distillateur  de  ceUe  ville, 

52  grammes  caneile  de  Geylan ,    , 

Les  zesles  de  quatre  citrons , 

52  grammes  orvale  (plante  odoriferanle) , 

64  grammes  carvi  et  4  grammes  coriandre. 
Vous  pilerez  tons  ces  ingredients ;  vous  les  laissercz  infuser  pendant 
douze  jours  ;  ensuile  vous  distillerez  au  bain-marie  vos  infusions  avec 
6  litres  d*esprit  de  vin  pour  en  retirer  5  litres,  et  lorsque  voire  sirop 
sera  melange  et  filtre,  vous  y  ajouterez,  par  bouleille,  une  feuillc 
d'or  coupee  en  pelils  morccaux. 

Crooq  des  Cannes. 

8  Hires  d*eau-de-vic  a  22  degres  (60  degres  cenlcsimaux), 

500  grammes  d'amandes  ameres  coupees  par  pelils  morceaux ,    . 

24  grammes  de  graines  d'ang^liquc, 

64  grammes  de  coriandre  concassee, 

64  grammes  de  caneile  fine  (Ceylan) , 

62  grammes  de  noix  rauscades , 

^2  grammes  de  cardamum  epluche. 
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Vous  faites  infuser  pendant  vingt-quatre  heures  dans  les  huit  lilres 
d*eau-de'Vie ;  vous  distillez  ensuite  vos  infusions  pour  en  retirer 
cinq  litres ;  vous  ferez  votre  melange  de  sirop ;  puis  vous  ajoutez 
62  grammes  d'esprit  de  jasmin  et  un  quart  de  litre  fleur  d'orange 
double.  Fillrez. 

Guignolet  d' Angers. 

-10  litres  sue  de  m^ises, 

8  litres  d'ean-de-vie  a  60  degr^s  centesimaux, 

8  grammes  canelle  de  Ceylan , 

4  grammes  de  girofle , 

556  grammes  feuille  de  cerisier. 
Vous  supprimez  les  queues  d'une  certaine  quanlite  de  mcriseS;  vous 
otez  les  noyaux  que  vous  concassez,  et  vous  reunissez  le  (out  dans  une 
bassine,  sur  un  fen  modern,  en  remuant  avec  une  spatule;  apres  un 
bouillon ,  vous  ajoutez  le  tout  dans  une  terrine ;  lorsque  c'est  refroidi, 
vous  le  pressez  pour  avoir  dix  litres  de  jus  dans  lequel  vous  faites 
fondre  2  kilog.  500  grammes  de  sncre,  vous  versez  ce  melange  dans 
un  petit  tonneau  ou  unecruche;  vous  distillez  la  canelle,  la  girofle  et 
les  feuilles  de  cerisier  dans  -15  litres  d'eaudc  vie  pour  en  retirer 
8  litres  (^),  que  vous  ajoutez  a  votre  jus,  et  aprcs  quelques  jours  de 
repos,  vous  filtrez  la  liqueur. 

▼espetro. 

52  gr.  d'anis  vert , 
64  grammes  de  fenouil , 

52  grammes  de  coriandre ,  • 

^  6  grammes  de  semenee  de  celed , 
52  grammes  de  semenee  de  carvi , 
Les  zestes  de  quatre  oranges  et  ceux  de  quatre  citrons. 
Infusez  daris  huit  litres  d'esprit  pendant  huit  jours.  • 


(I)  Vous  pouvez  lirer  le  reste  de  votre  distillalion  qui  serl  pour  vos 
liqueurs  ordinaires. 
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PersicQl  de  Turin. 


2  kilog.  500  grammes  d'amandes  ameres  (pilez  Ics  amandes  sans 

les  monder). 
^  6  grammes  de  roacis , 
^&  gr.  do  canelle, 
Les  zestes  de  cinq  oranges. 
Infuser  dans  doaze  litres  d'esprit  pendant  trois  jours. 

Parfail  amour. 

A  28  grammes  de  zestes  d'oranges , 
250  grammes  de  zestes  de  citrons , 
4  grammes  de  girofle, 
8  litres  d'esprit ,  et  distillez. 
NoTA.  Avant  de  filtrer,  ajoutez  un  litre  d'eau  de  roseet  50  grammes 
d'espril  de  vanille. 

Or^me  de  vanille  {eouleur  rose  violet). 

52  grammes  de  vanille  en  gousse, 

-I  gramme  d'ambre. 
Vous  pilez  une  petite  quantite  de  sucre  dans  un  morticr  avec  la 
vanille  et  Tambre,  et  vous  faites  bouillir  un  kilog.  de  sucre  que  vous 
jetez  dessus,  dans  une  cruche  que  vous  couvrez  aussit6t.  Lorsque  le 
sucre  est  refroidi  y  ajouter  8  litres  esprit  et  le  laisser  infuser  dix  jours. 
Au  bout  dece  temps  y  mettre  le  sirop  necessaire  a  la  quality  que  vous 
vouiez  faire,  et  filtrer. 

Huile  de  'W^nui. 


*  96  grammes  de  carvi , 
96  grammes  de  chervis, 
96  grammes  d'anis  vert , 
24  gr.  de  macis, 
Les  zestes  de  trois  oranges, 
8  litres  d'espril. 
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tofuser  les  ingredients  ci-dessns  pendant  cinq  jours,  et,  avant  de 
fillrer,  y  ajouler  52  grammes  d'esprit  de  vanille. 

Alkermis  de  Vlorence. 

8  gr.  de  vanille , 
8  grammes  de  cardaroum , 
8  grammes  de  noix  muscades, 
-16  grammes  de  canelle  de  Ceylan. 
Infasez  pendant  trois  jours  dans  6  litres  d'esprii,  pressez  ;  et,  avant 
de  filtrer ,  ajoutez  un  demi4iirc  d'eau  de  rose* 

Gr^me  de  Bloka. 

4  kilog.  500  grammes  cafe  moka  torrefie  jusqu'a  la  couleur  canelle 

et  pile  grossi^rement, 
^6  grammes  macis,  et  les  zestes  de  six  oranges. 
Infusez  dans  douze  litres  esprit  pendant  huit  jours;  dislillez,  ei, 
avant  de  filtrer,  ajoutez  20  grammes  esprit  de  vanille. 

NoTA/Pour  que  la  crdme  de  moka  soit  color^,  il  faiit  reserver  une 
partie  de  rinlusion  pour  ajouter  au  melange  el  finir  de  colorer. 

Cr^me  dc  Blenthe. 

i  kilog.  menthe  frisce ,  scche  ou  verte , 
A  grammes  essence  de  menthe , 
Les  zestes  de  six  citrons, 
Distillez  dans  8  litres  esprit,   moius  Fessence  de   menthe  qu'on 
ajoule  au  produit  de  la  distillation.  *       4 

3Bau  de  Chasseur.  , 

500  grammes  menthe  frisee,  r^cente  ou  seche, 

48  grammes  graine  de  carvi , 

^20  gr.  de  coriandre, 

52  grammes  noix  muscades , 

4  grammes  essence  de  menthe, 

8  litres  esprit.  (Mdme  operation  que  pour  la  crime  de  menthe.) 
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{eatdeur  romge  fimee), 

A%  grammes  candle  concais^} 

4  grammes  de  girofle  eoncasaee, 

5  litres  d'esprit. 

Distillez,  et,  a?ant  de  filtrer,  ajooCez  : 
-112  litre  eaa  de  rose  triple, 
^114  de  litre  flear  d'oraoge, 

4  6  grammes  esprit  de  jasmin , 
46  grammes  esprit  de  vanHle, 

Xlizir  de  Ganii. 

5  grammes  aloes  soccotin , 
8  grammes  myrrhe , 

%  grammes  noix  muscades, 

S  grammes  dous  de  girofle , 

8  grammes  canelle  de  Geylan. 
Infasez  le  tout  coneass^  dans  S  litres  esprit  pendant  dooie  joors ; 
distillez;  a?ant  de  filtrer  ajoatcs  -1)4  de  litre  eaa  de  ienr  d'oraoge, 
nne  infusion  de  -16  grammes  de  capillaires  et  46  grammes  de  safran  , 
dans  un  litre  d'eau  bouillante,  afin  de  donner  un  pen  le  go&t 
de  safran. 

t«iil>Ac  d*XrUnide  {couUur  jaune  fonei) . 

2  grammes  macis  (au  filet  d'infusion) , 
^  Les  zestes  de  quatre  oranges , 
Les  zestes  de  deux  dtrons, 
8  litres  d'esprit.  Apres  quinze  jours  d'infusion ,  distillez. 

4^  Rtifle  de  rlmm. 

Les  zestes  de  six  dtrons, 
2  grammes  macis, 

-12  litres  de  rhum  k  60  degr^  cent^imaox. 
Ajoutez,  avant  de  filtrer,  deux  litres  vieux  rlium. 
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Sau-de-vie  d*Anday«. 

62  grammes  anis  4toile,  concass^, 
96  gr.  coriaodre , 
-120  grammes  iris  en  poudre, 
Les  zestes  de  six  oranges, 
^2  litres  eaa-de-vie  a  60  degr^s. 
Distillez  pour  en  relirer  hiiit  litres  et  procedez  toujours  suivant  la 
quality. 

Cr^me  d'absinthe. 

500  grammes  grande  absinthe , 
250  grammes  petite  absinthe , 
-120  grammes  feuille  de  menlhe , 
96  grammes  feuille  d*byssope. 
Infusez  pendant  huit  jours  dans  -12  litres  esprit,  et  distillez. 

Grdme  de  K.irch-'Wasser. 

6  litres  bon  kircb, 

2  litres  esprit  sans  distillation  ;  njoutez  au  melange, 

-l|2  litre  fleur  d*orange, 

-16  grammes  extrait'de  jasmin. 

Crdme  de  cachou. 

500  grammes  cachou  pil^, 

8  litres  d'esprit.  ^ 

Infuser  pendant  dix  jours  ;  ajoutez,  avant  defiltrer,  un  demi-lilre    ^ 
de  ileurd'orange,  -16  grammes  esprit  de  vanille. 

Or^me  de  jasmin « 

• 

52  grammes  de  noix  muscades , 
Les  zestes  de  quatre  oranges, 
^  0  litres  esprit,  et  distiller  avant  de  filtrer. 
Ajoutez  une  quantile  suffisante  d'extrait  de  jasmin. 
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Xau  d'or  (couUur  jaune  paille. 

20  grammes  macis, 
^6  gr.  de  canelle , 
32  gr.  de  coriandre , 
384  grammes  de  zesles  de  citrons , 
8  lUres  d'esprit. 
DisUIlez  avaot  de  fillrer ;  ajoulez  un  litre  de  flear  d'orange  ;  mettez 
dans  chaque  bouteille  one  feuillc  d'or  coup^  en  petils  morceaux. 

X«u-de-vie  de  Santsaek. 

62  grammes  canelle  fine, 
62  grammes  onrale  (plante  odorif^rante), 
-128  grammes  de  carvi , 
62  grammes  de  coriandre  ^ 
2  grammes  ambrette , 
2  grammes  de  macis, 
2  grammes  de  girofle, 
Les  zestes  de  dix  citrons, 
-10  litres  d'esprit. 
Concasser  les  ingr^ients  et  distiller;   ajouter   a   chaque  litre  de 
liqueur  une  feuille  dV. 

Sau  d'argent. 

MSme  composition  que  pour  Teau-do-vie  de  Dantzick  ci-dessus  poor 
cla  distillation,  et  ajoutez  avant  de  filtrer  un  quart  de  litre  d'esprit 
d'angelique,  un  quart  d'eau  de  fleur  d'orange,  un  quart  d'eau  de  rose 
et  une  feuille  d'argent  par  chaque  bouteille. 

Alksir  d'ang^lique  {couleur  verte). 

756  grammes  tige  et  feuille  d'angelique  fralche , 
^60  grammes  graine  d'angelique, 
128  grammes  de  coriandre, 
4  grammes  semence  d'ambrette , 
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4  grammes  semence  d'anelh , 
Les  zesles  de  7  citrons. 
42  litres  esprit. 
NoTA.  Filer  les  liges  d'ang^liqae  et  concasser  les  graines. 

Cr^me  de  fl«ur  d'orange. 

\2  litres  d'esprit,  4  litres  eaa  de  fleur  d'orango. 

Croq  des  Carmes  {autre). 

756  grammes  amandes  amercs, 
52  grammes  d'angeliqae , 
96  grammes  de  coriandre , 
8  grammes  noix  muscades , 
-16  grammes  cardamum, 
8  litres  d'esprit. 
iDfusez  48  beures  et  distillez  ;  avaot  de  filtrer,  ajoiitez  52  grammes 
d'esprit  de  jasmin  et  un  demi-lilre  fleur  d*orange. 

Crime  de  citrons. 

Les  zesles  de  seize  citrons , 

62  grammes  de  canelle, 

42  litres  esprit  de  vin.  Distillez. 

Orime  d'orangei . 

Les  zesles  de  seize  oranges , 

4  6  grammes  de  noix  muscades ,  * 

64  grammes  de  chervis, 

52  grammes  graine  d'ambretlo.  Distillez. 

Orime  des  barbades.  i 

584  grammes  anis  otoil^, 
48  grammes  graine  d'anetli , 
48  grammes  de  noix  muscades, 
Les  zesles  de  quatre  citrons^ 
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Les  zestes  de  quatre  oranges , 
64  grammes  canelle  de  Ceylan , 
2\  litres  esprit  ^  55  degr^. 

Ortme  de  Gaoao. 

-I  kiiog.  cacao  torr^fie  comme  le  cafe. 
64  grammes  caoelie.  Distiliez. 
4|4  de  litre,  iofasioo  de  vanille. 

Cr^me  d'onllets. 

428  grammes  de  girofle, 
492  grammes  anis  etoil6, 
52  grammes  de  macis, 
64  grammes  baume  du  Perou  en  larmes, 
64  grammes  canelle, 
42  litres  esprit. 
Distiliez,  et  ajoatez,  avant  de  filtrer,  un  litre  d'eau  de  rose. 

Grande-CAiartrease . 

4  kilo  bales  de  genidvre , 

90  grammes  ^orce  de  cara^ao , 

20  grammes  camomille , 

20  grammes  romarin, 

20  grammes  marjolaine  en  fleor, 

4  5  grammes  semence  d'ang^liqoe , 

4  0  grammes  canelle  de  Ceylan , 

•H  grammes  de  girofle , 

4  0  grammes  ambrette , 

6  litres  esprit.  —  Distiliez  au  bain-marie. 

Dessin  et  type  de  l'etiquette.— Une  montagne,aubasaneabbay6j 
un  voyageur  et  des  fr^res  cbartreux.  Au  bas  de  T^tiquette  est  ^rit  : 
Cette  liqueur ,  composie  de  plantes  hygiiniques  herborisies  sur  Ic 
montagne  de  la  Grande-Chartreuse  y  sUu4e  au  bas  des  Alpes ,  esi 
tris-digestive  et  stomachique. 
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Ratafia  de  Grenoble. 

4  5  kilog.  cerises  noires  sauvages , 
750  grammes  fraises , 
-1  kilogramme  framboises , 
25  Hires  eau-de-vie, 
2  litres  esprit. 
Eeraser  et  faire  bouillir  les  censes,  les  presser  afin  d'enexprimer  le 
jus ,  et  les  mettre  avec  I'eau-de-vie.  lufnser  pendnit  un  mois. 

Crignolet  d* Angers. 

^  2  grammes  canelle  de  Ceylan , 

6  grammes  de  girofle , 

500  grammes  feuille  de  cerises , 
8  litres  esprit,  et  distillez. 

Ajoulez  au  produit  de  la  distillation  -15  litres  jus  de  guindoux  ou 
m^rises;  puis,  mettez  votre  sirop  et  proc^dez  de  la  maui^re  suitante  : 

Supprimez  les  queues  d'une  certaiae  quautite  de  cerises,  6tez  les 
noyaux  pour  les  concasser,  et  reuoissez  le  tout  dans  une  bassine,  sur 
vn  feu  moder^,  en  remnant  avec  use  spatule;  apres  un  bouillon,  jetez 
le  tout  dans  une  terrine  jusqu'h  ce  que  ce  solt  refroidi ;  pressez  pour 
€n  obtenir  le  jus  que  vous  ajoutez  au  produit  de  la  distillation ;  mettre 
le  tout  dans  un  touneau ,  et  filtrer  au  bout  de  quinzc  jours. 

MarascUno  du  Zara. 

4  5  kilogrammes  de  guignes ,  *       0 
\  5  kilogrammes  cerises  noires  (6lez  les  queues) , 

7  kilogrammes  500  grammes  groseillcs, 
-12  kilogrammes  500  grammes  framboises, 
7  kilogrammes  500  grammes  fraises , 

\  kilogramme  500  grammes  fleur  d'orangc, 
\  kilogramme  500  grammes  feuilles  de  cerisier, 

5  kilogrammes  feuiUes  de  pinchers , 
50  litres  d'esprit, 
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20  litres  bon  vin  blaoc  ou  roage  ordinaire, 
lofaser  un  mois  et  distiller  pour  retirer  54  litres  esprit  a  72  degres 
centesimaux. 

GouUe.de  Halle. 

52  grammes  graioe  d^aDgelique , 
32  grammes  de  girofle, 
Les  zestes  de  doaze  citrons, 
Les  zestes  de  doiise  oranges ; 
-18  litres  d'esprit. 
Ajouter  au  produit  de  la  dislillalion  deaic  Jitres  via  blanc  et  deoi 
litres  rhum. 

Ckina-Chiiui ,  ^liicir  vital  {COuUur  jaufie  fonce), 

^20  grammes  rbubarbe  en  poadre. 
62  grammes  aloes  succotin , 
250  grammes  feuilles  de  m^lisses  secbes^ 
500  grammes  ccorce  d'oranges  scches , 
62  grammes  de  noix  muscades , 
32  grammes  clous  de  girofle , 
32  grammes  racines  d'angdique. 
Distiller  et  ajouter  au  produit  un  litre  d'esprit  de  canelle. 

Huile  de  rose. 

5  litres  eau  de  rose  double,  ^0  litres  esprit, 
veritable  Curasao  de  Hollande. 

2  kilog.  ecorce  de  curagao  de  Hollande,  en  rubans  dc  Provence, 

52  grammes  de  macis , 

Les  zestes  de  dix  citrons , 

24  litres  d'esprit. 
Jelez  8  litres  d'cau  bouillante  sur  les  ecorces  aGn  de  les  deirempcr, 
et  le  teodemain ,  ajoutez  vos  24  litres  d'esprit ;  infusez  pendant  viogl 
jours  cl  dislittez. 
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NoTA.  Le  Sucre  doit  ^tre  cuit  a  52  ou  55  degres,  afin  que  la  liqueur 
melangee  pcse  22  degres  de  sirop. 

Anisette  surfine  {bonne  recette). 

750  grammes  anis  vert, 

^  20  grammes  de  fenouil , 

-120  grammes  de  coriandre, 

4  grammes  semence  d'anelb , 

A  grammes  semeoce  d'ambretle , 

-12  litres  d'esprit. 
Relirer  9  litres  pour  la  surfine  et  5  litres  pour  Pordinaire ;  le  reste 
en  flegme.  Ajoutez  au  melange,  -16  gr.  iris  de  Florence,  ct,  au  moment 
de  filtrer,  un  peu  de  poudre  d'amandes  donees,  afin  que  lorsque  Ton 
verse  de  Teau  dedans  elle  devienue  blanche  comme  du  lait. 

Cr^me  de  noyaux. 

2  kilogrammes  amandes  de  p^cbes  et  de  cerises, 
8  litres  d'esprit. 
Monder  lesnoyaui,  faire  inf user  pendant  quinze  jours  et  dtslillcr. 
Ajoutez  au  melange  un  litre  d'eau  de  fleur  d'orange. 

Cr^me  de  Cachou. 

250  grammes  cachou  en  poudre , 
4  grammes  de  vanille, 
8  litres  d'esprit. 
Infuser  pendant  huit  jours  et  distiller.  Ajoutez  au  produit  de  la  dis- 
tillation un  demi-litre  d'eau  de  fleur  d'orange,  et  filtrez. 

Eau  des  amis. 

^4  gouttes  d'e^sence  de  bergamotte, 

24  gouttes  d'essence  de  cedrat ,  ^ 

On  fait  macerer  dans  7  litres  d'eau  distillee  pendant  quatre  jours. 
250  grammes  de  figues , 
250  grammes  de  raisins.  On  prcsse  cl  on  precede  au  mielange. 
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BVoyau  de  Phabbourg. 

750  noyaux  d*abricots , 
250  grammes  noyanx  de  p^bes, 
250  grammes  noyaux  de  prunes, 
-1 0  litres  d'alcool. 
Iiifusez  trois  semaine!(  et  concassez  les  amandes.  On  y  ajeuie,  avaDt 
de  flllrer,  un  litre  d'eau  de  fleqr  d'orange. 

Or^me  de  pucelle. 

250  grammes  fleur  d'orange, 
-185  roses  muscades. 
On  distille  au  bain-marie;  apr^  on  ajoute  62  gr.  alcool  de  res^Ja. 

Huile  d'amour  {eouleur  violet  te), 

52  grammes  semences  fleuries  de  romarin , 
64  grammes  semences  de  moldavique, 
62  grammes  sommites  de  m^lisses , 
62  grammes  sommil^  de  cilronnelle, 
6  litres  d'alcool. 
Infuscr  pendant  trois  semalnes  et  distiller  au  bain-marie. 

Xi'aini  de  la  sant^. 

64  grammes  graines  d'angelique, 
185  grammes  amandes  ameres, 
62  grammes  tiges  d'angeliqne. 
Concasser  le  tout  et  infoser  pendant  quinze  jours  daas  six  Hires 
^  d 'alcool. 

Wectar  des  dieux. 

\  25  grammes  de  miel  blane , 

62  grammes  de  coriandre , 

51  grammes  d'ecorce  fratcho  de  citrons, 

8  grammes  de  girofle, 

46  grammes  de  storax , 
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•I  6  grammes  de  beajoin , 
6  litres  d'alcool. 
Concasscr  le  lout,  infuser  pendant  quinze  jours  et  dwlilter  au  bain- 
raarie  ;  ajoulez  2  grammes  leinture  de  vaniUe  et  un  quart  de  litre  dc 
fleur  d'orange. 

AniseUe  de  Bordeaux. 

^25  grammes  anis  vert, 
250  grammes  badiane  (anis  vert) , 
62  grammes  fenouil , 
62  grammes  the  vert, 
-16  grammes  ambrette, 
62  grammes  bois  de  sassafras  rap^ , 
62  grammes  de  coriandre , 
8  litres  d'alcool. 
Concassez  et  infusez  au  bain-marie.   On  distille  et  on  ajoute  au 
melange  un  litre  d'eau  de  fleur  d'orange. 

Crtoae  de  oriole  {couhur  rose)* 

5  \  grammes  semence  d'ambrette , 
^  5  noix  d'acajou , 

48  grammes  bois  de  sassafras  rape, 

4  grammes  de  girofle, 

5^  grammes  sommites  de  grande  absinthe , 

Les  zestes  de  quinze  citrons , 

6  litres  d'alcool. 

Infusez  pendant  quinze  jours  et  dislillez  au  bain-marie.  ^ 

Kxtrail  d^absinthe  Suisse  {on  colore  olive) . 


500  grammes  absinthe , 
500  grammes  petite  absiulhe, 
500  grammes  anis  vert, 
500  grammes  de  fenouil , 
62  grammes  badiane , 
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420  grammes  m^lisse, 
-120  grammes  hyssope, 
500  grammes  de  coriandre, 
500  grammes  des  qualre  fleurs, 
62  grammes  calamas , 
420  grammes  citronnelle, 
46  litres  4/2  esprit  a  55  degrcs  centesimaux , 
40  litres  d'eaa  simple. 
Apres  qaiaze  jours  d'infasion ,  on  distille  au  bain-marie. 

Aimable  ▼ainqueur. 

4  6  grammes  essence  de  citrons , 
4  6  grammes  essence  de  carats , 
4  6  grammes  essence  de  neroli , 
48  grammes  tige  d'angelique, 
4  grammes  teinture  de  vanille, 
On  procede  an  melange,  et  on  filtre. 

China-Ohina,  Elixir  vital  (jaune  avec  du  iafran). 

500  grammes  amandes  ameres , 

62  grammes  semence  d'angeliqoe , 

4  grammes  macis , 

6  litres  alcool. 
Infusez  le  tout  pendant  qainze  jours  et  distillez  au  bain-marie. 

4  litre  d'eau  de  fleur  d'orange. 
Ajoutez  au  melange,  4 0  gouttes  essence  de  canclle. 

Plaisir  des  dames. 

.  250  grammes  amandes  ameres  concassees , 
62  grammes  graine  d'ang^lique, 
4  6  grammes  caaelle  de  Ceylan , 
46  grammes  coriandre, 
6  litres  d'alcool. 
Infusez  pendant  buit  jours,  et  concassez  le  tout. 
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Gaiety  natioDale, 

46  grammes  caDelle  de  Ceylan, 
Les  zestes  de  six  oranges , 
Les  zesles  de  six  citrons , 
250  grammes  cardamome, 
46  grammes  de  girofle, 
6  litres  alcool. 
Concassez  et  infusez  le  tout  pendant  quinze  jours.  On  distille  au 
bain-marie. 

Sau  des  abb^f . 


250  grammes  de  zestes  de  citrons , 

425  grammes  de  zesles  d'oranges, 

96  grammes  de  geni^vre , 

64  grammes  de  menthe, 

62  grammes  de  sauge , 

96  grammes  d*anis  vert, 

6  litres  d'alcool.  —  Distillez  le  lout. 


Sliadr  vital. 

46  grammes  de  canelle, 
46  grammes  de  girofle, 
8  grammes  de  noix  muscades , 
92  grammes  de  coriandre, 
4  88  zestes  d'oranges , 
6  litres  d'alcool. 
Infusez  pendant  huit  jours  el  distillez.  Ajoulez  4  grammes  essence 
de  menthe. 

Slucir  stomaohique. 

52  grammes  anis  vert , 
52  grammes  iris  de  Florence , 
52  grammes  galanga , 
52  grammes  de  canelle, 
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-16  grammes  fleur  dc  lavande, 
^6  grammes  feaille  de  romariu , 
8  grammes  de  macis, 
8  grammes  de  noix  muscades^ 
8  grammes  de  cardamome, 
6  litres  d'alcool. 
Infusez  pendant  huit  jours  et  distillez. 

Eau  de  Napoleon  {couleur  ^leue). 

80  grammes  zesles  de  citrons , 
•1 6  grammes  clous  de  gunofle , 
60  grammes  fleur  dc  jasmin , 
1 6  grammes  de  noix  muscades , 
-16  grammes  de  canelle^ 
6  litres  d'alcool. 
Infusez  et  distillez  au  bain-marie. 

Elixir  de  Raspail.  Uqueur  hy^^niqire  de  dessett 

{couUur  olive  claire  avee  du  safran). 

560  grammes  sommites  et  racines  d'angelique^ 

50  grammes  calamus  aromaticus , 

25  grammes  de  myrrhe, 

25  grammes  canelle  de  Ceylan , 

^  2  grammes  alo^s  y 

24  grammes  de  girofle , 

24  grammes  de  vanille, 

5  grammes  de  noix  muscades, 

6  litres  esprit  ou  eau-de-^io,  pour  arriver  a  vingt  bouteifies. 
Infusez  pendant  quinze  jours.  Cette  liqueur  doit  peser  au  pese  sirop 

-1 5  a  1 4  degres. 

veritable  Scubac  d'Xrlande  {eouUur  jauni  fence), 

Lcs  zestes  de  qualre  citrons, 
8  grammes  graine  d'angelique , 
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8  grammes  de  coriandre , 

8  grammes  anis  vert , 

^6  grammes  de  canelle, 

4  grammes  de  macis , 

4  grammes  de  girofle. 
Concassez  et  infusez  dans  7  litres  esprit  pendant  cinq  jours  et  dislil- 
lez  au  bain-marie.  On  fail  cuire  dans  l*eaa  ^25  grammes  jujubes, 
425  grammes  dattes  et  -125  grammes  raisins  de  Malaga  ;  apres  les  avoir 
mondes  de  leurs  noyaux  et  pepins,  passez-les,  en  exprimant  le  marc, 
el  m^iez  le  jus  sm  prodnit  de  la  dislillalion ;  ajoutez  24  goutles  essence 
de  neroli  el  laissez  reposer  le  lout  pendant  quinze  jours  avant 
de  filtrer. 

Ziannes  des  veuvfts  du  Malabar  (couleur  jaune  fonce). 

40  grammes  canelle  concassee, 
8  grammes  de  girofle , 
8  grammes  de  macis, 
Esprit  516,  6  litres,  et  dislillez. 

Zinzibert  ijaune  des  arabeSy  couleur  de  curapao  un  peu  mains  fonce), 

5^^  grammes  zesles  verls  de  citrons, 
-185  grammes  zesles  verls  de  cumin , 
425  grammes  de  canelle, 
250  grammes  ^corce  de  curagao , 
5^  grammes  de  noix  rouscades, 
48  grammes  girofle, 

62  grammes  g^taAga ,  62  grammes  tbyra ,  • 

22  litres  alcool ,  el  dislillez.  Ajoutez  deux  litres  d'eau  de  fleur 
d'orange. 

Bouquet  de  la  marine  {couleur  rouge).  ^ 

425  grammes  de  canelle, 
62  grammes  galanga , 
48  grammes  de  girofle, 
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54  grammes  de  noix  roascades , 
54  grammes  zeslesd'orange, 
54  grammes  zestes  de  citron , 
25  grammes  giogembre, 
46  grammes  cabebe, 
42  litres  aleool,  et  distillez. 


Aimable  bretonne  ieouleur  rote). 

Esprit  5|6 ,  6  litres, 

Esprit  oa  eau  de  rose  distill^  en  qaantite  saffisantt. 

San  noptiale  [eouUur  jaunti, 

485  grammes  semence  de  persit , 
455  grammes  semence  de  carottc, 
62  grammes  semence  d*anis, 
62  grammes  iris  de  Florence , 
48  grammes  macis, 
22  litres  esprit. 
Distillez,  et  ajoatez  apres  2  litres  d'eaa  de  rose. 

NoTA  Je  ne  donnerai  point  ici  la  mani^re  de  faire  les  alcoofat  on 
infusion  de  differents  ingredients  ponr  saturer  les  liqueurs.  Ces  iofa- 
sions  se  font  en  petite  qnantile  comme  si  on  Yonlait  les  preparer  a  la 
distillation,  et  au  bout  d'un  certain  temps,  on  s'en  sert  poor  en 
salurer  les  liqueurs,  selon  le  godit  du  fabricant. 


«  TSZWTUaSS   GOLORAITTSS. 

Couleur  rose. 

Versez  sur  54  grammes  de  cochenille  et  8  grammes  d'alun  reduii  en 
poudrc  4|4  de  litre  d'eau  bouillante ;  facilitez  la  solution  en  remuant 
avec  un  pilon  de  ?erre ;  exposez  la  couleur  a  la  cbaleur,  dans  uo  ?as6 
de  verre  ou  de  terre,  au  bain-marie,  pendant  Shenres,  ct  filtrez.  Voas 
metlez  on  pen  d'alcool  afin  de  la  conseryer. 
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Couleur  rouge. 

Leg  deux  meilleures  couleurs  sonl  :  du  bois  du  Bresil  ou  des  boules 
d'orseilles  iofus^  dans  de  Tesprit  de  via. 

Couleur  jaune. 

3^  grammes  de  safran  du  Gatioais;  versez  dessus  un  quart  de  Hire 
d'eau  bouillanle,  et  laissez-Ie  infuser  pendant  cinq  jours;  vous  y 
ajoutez  nn  litre  d'esprit  de  vin. 

Couleur  verte. 

On  colore  la  liqueur  d*un  beau  bleu-de-ciel  et  on  y  ajoule  de  la 
couleur  jaune. 

Le  vert  le  plus  solide  s*oblienl  en  infusanl  des  feuilles  d'orlies  pous- 
sees  vigoureusement  dans  de  I'esprit  de  vin,  pour  un  vert  vif;  ies 
feuilles  de  trefle  pour  la  couleur  feuille  morte. 

Les  verts  oblenus  au  moyen  de  Tindigo  ne  sont  pas  solides ;  its 
passent  a  Tair. 

Couleur  bleue. 

46  grammes  d'indigo  en  poudre  tres  fine, 
62  grammes  d'acide  sulfurique. 
Facilitez  la  solution   k   Taide  d'une  douce    chaleur,   et    ajoutez 
485  grammes  d'eau. 

Couleur  olive. 

On  colore  d'un  beau  bleu-de-ciel  et  Ton  y  ajoute  de  la  couleur  *pour 
I'eau-de-vie. 

Couleur  violette. 

On  colore  la  liqueur  couleur  rose  pfile  et  I'on  y  ajoule  de  la  couleur 
bleue. 
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Couleur  pour  C eau-de-vie  et  le  rhum. 

On  met  h  fondre  dans  uoe  bassiuc  de  cuivre  rouge,  nou  elamey 
5  kilog.  cassonnade  bruoe  (qualite  inferieure),  avec  2  Hires  d'eaa  aJfilA 
qu'elle  ne  brule  pas  avant  de  fondre  ;  quaod  elle  est  fondue  et  que 
)'eau  s'cst  evaporee ,  la  cassonnade  brule  alors  el  devient  noire.  Dans 
celle  situation  elle  repand  une  odeur  de  brul^  tres-forte  et  lorsqa'elle 
est  bien  brulee,  on  r6te  de  sur  le  feu ,  et  au  mdme  instant  on  y  ajoate 
5  litres  d'eau-de-vie,  ayant  soin  de  remuer  le  toat  afin  que  ce  soit 
parfaitement  lie  et  dissoul.  On  filtre  apre»,  afin  d'en  rellrer  les  parties 
les  plus  grossieres,  et  on  la  met  en  bouteilles  bien  bouchees.  Je 
donnerai  a  Tarticie  Eau-de-vie  la  preparation  du  caramel  plus  econo- 
mique,  d'apr^s  le  mode  de  fabrication  d'Arras. 

Teinture  pour  le  curagaOy 

LA.    SEULE    AUJOUBD'HUI    ADOPT£b    POUR    OBTETVIR     SA.    COULEUR 
VERITABLE. 

500  grammes  bois  de  fernambouc  , 
5^  grammes  cocheoille  en  poudre, 
^5  grammes  acide  tartrique  pulveris^e. 

Vous  failes  bouillir  dans  qnatre  litres  d'eau  le  bois  et  la  cochenille, 
vous  les  failes  rcduire  b  moitie,  vous  y  ajoutez  de  nouveau  2  litres 
d'eau  et  vous  reraeltez  sur  le  feu  afin  de  les  faire  encore  reduire  h 
moitie.  Yous  versez  le  liquide  dans  un  linge  pour  en  separer  le  bois, 
vous  pressez  et  vous  repetez  Toperation  encore  deux  fois,  pour  en 
r#iirer  un  litre  ;  cinq  minutes  avant  de  le  relirer  du  feu  vous  y  ajoutez 
Tacide  tartrique  en  remnant  avec  une  spatule ;  et ,  apr^s  quelques 
bouillons,  vous  vcrsez  voire  liquide  dans  une  terrine  verniss^  Pcnir 
conserver  votre  teinture,  ajoutez  un  peu  d'eau-de-vie  ou  d'alcool. 
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VRVITS   JL    L'EAU-BE-VIE. 


PREPARATIONS  EN  GENERAL. 


Temfs  pour  les  cueillir  ;  precautions  ginerales. 

Les  frnits  doivent^tre  cuelllis  par  un  temps  bien  sec  el  un  pen  avant 
leur  mattirit^,  en  choisissaot  les' fruits  de  natare  saioe  et  sans  laches, 
lis  doiveot  conscrver  uq  peu  de  fermet^  afin  de  supporter  un  l^ger 
degr^  de  cuisson  sans  trop  s'amollir  ;  car  un  fruit  trop  mttr  slmpr^gne 
facilement  d'une  grande  quantity  d'ea^-de-vte ,  ce  qui  le  rend  d^sa- 
gr^ble  ^  manger. 

On  pent  confire  a  Peau-de-vie  tons  les  frnits  dou^s  d'une  certaine 
fermel^,  ainsi  que  plusieurs  portions  charnues  des  vegetaux ,  tels  que 
prunes,  poires,  coins,  jeuues  citrons,  noix,  raisins  des  meilleures 
quatit^s,  liges  d'ang^llque,  etc. ;  en  un  mot,  tout  les  fruits  dont  on 
croit  en  tirer  un  goiit  agreable.  Tons  les  fruits  a  I'eau-de-vie  doivent 
gen^ralement  recevoir  plusleiirs  preparations  que  je  vais  d<^crire 
cl-dessous. 

Blanchiment. 

Immedialement  apres  avoir  cucilli  les  fruits,  on  prend  Icg^rement 
cbaque  fruit  que  Ton  pique  avec  ube  epingle  en  divers  endroits  (5  on 
6  trous),  puis  on  Ic  jette  dans  Teau  froide,  afin  d'eviter  que  la  pean 
creve  et  qu'il  soit  plust6t  penetredu  liquide  {i).  kprks  eel te operation, 
on  les  tire  avec  une  grande  ecumoire  pour  les  plongcr  dans  de  l'e|p 
bouillante  et  on  les  laisse  jusqu'k  ce  qu'ils  tombent  d'eux-m^mes  au 
fond  de  la  bassine  ;  a  cet  instant  on  couvre  la  bassine  et  on  dteint  le  • 
feu ;  on  laisse  refroidir  pendant  trois  a  quatre  heures  ;  on  rallume  le 
feu  et  les  fruits  reviennent  a  la  surface,  il  faut  les  enlever  avec  unet 


(1)  S'ils  etaient  couverls  de  poussier^,  on  les  essuie  avec  un  linge  fm; 
on  on  les  frotte  avec  une  brosse ,  s'ils  sont  converts  de  duvet. 
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ecumoire  el  forcer  le  feu  s'ils  ne  montaieut  pas  ;  on  ies  oiet  au  for  d 
a  roesure  dans  Teaa  froide  dans  laqoelle  on  aara  fait  dissoudre 
50  grammes  d'atun  par  42  litres  d'eau.  Le  premier  blaochinient  fait 
p4lir  Ies  fruits  et  ies  ramollit ;  mais  le  second  leur  rend  In  coalear  et 
la  fermete  (I'alun  a  la  propriele  de  raaintenir  la  couleur  du  fruit  et 
aide  a  sa  conservation). 

Le  blanchiment  qui  enl^ve  I'&cret^  contenue  dans  I'ecorce  du  frait, 
detruit  son  eau  de  vegetation,  tout  en  lui  conservant  sa  forme  et  sa 
couleur  primiiives.  Pour  bien  operer  le  blanchiment  des  fruits ,  il  fact 
4°  que  Teau  soit  bien  en  Ebullition  ;  2^  meltre  Ies  fruits  tous  k  la  fois 
dans  Teau  bouillante  afin  de  concentrer  le  jus  dans  leur  iot^rieur  ;  car, 
h  d^faut  de  ceci,  ils  deviendraient  en  compotes,  et  la  peau  fendae  et 
rid^e,  leur  ferait  perdre  tout  leur  cbarme. 

Lorsque  Ics  fruits  sont  bien  refroidls ,  on  Ies  retire  de  I'eau  avec 
beaucoup  de  precaution  ;  on  Ies  met  a  Egoutter  sur  des  linges  ou  des 
lamis,  en  Ies  rangeant  avec  ordre;  pendant  qu'ils  s'egoultent,  oo  pre- 
pare Ies  vases  qui  doivent  Ies  renfermer.  Ces  vases  sont  ordinairement 
de  gr^s,  et  doivent  dire  plus  larges  d'entree  que  la  grosseur  du  frail, 
ufln  de  pouvoir  Ies  ranger  avec  precaution. 

On  a  eu  soin  de  faire  son  melange  de  sncre  et  d'eau-de-vie  avaot, 
afin  qu*aussi(6t,qu'ils  sont  dans  Ies  vases  qui  doivent  Ies  contenir  poor 
Ies  conserver,  ce  melange  s'opere  dans  Ies  proportions  suivantes  :  de 
425  a  4  80  grammes  de  sucre  fondu  dans  un  peu  d'eau,  par  litre  d'eau- 
dc-vie  blanche  de  20  a  22  degres  de  Cartier  ;  aprcs  quoi  on  filtre  a  la 
chausse  (voyez  Fi/^raf ion) ,  pour  avoir  la  lirapidite  des  liqueurs.  On 
recouvre  le  fruit  de  cetle  preparation  et  on  bouche  bien  hermetique- 
m^nt  Ies  vases  si  on  veut  Ies  conserver  longtemps ;  pour  cela  il  faut  Ies 
mettre  dans  ug  endroit  frais,  sec  et  obscur,  afin  que  la  fermentation 
ne  s'etablisse  moins  facilement;  carc'est  TaTagent  de  destruction  quMIs 
out  le  plus  a  craindre. 

^  Si  Ton  metlait  ces  fruits  sortant  de  Tarbre  dans  I'eau-de-vie,  sans 
operer  le  blanchiment,  on  obtiendrait  un  manvais  r&ultat  :  Teaa-de- 
vie  chasse  Teau  produite  par  la  vegetation  ;  sans  CtIa  le  fruit  devlen- 
drait  noir,  d'une  4creur  et  d'un  goiit  desagr^ables. 

Les  fruits  pr^pards  par  ces  procEd^s  peuvent  se  conserver  pendant 
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deax  ans ;  au  boot  de  ce  temps  la  mac^ratioD  les  ramollit  et  finit  par 
les  r^daire  en  marmelade. 

Prunes  de  reine-claude  a  teau-de-vie. 

Od  fait  cboix  de  prunes  de  reine-claude  a^ant  leur  parfaite  maturity, 
on  les  pique  jusqu'aux  noyaux  par  cinq  ou  six  trous ,  on  les  jette  dans 
Teau  froide ,  on  place  nne  bassine  snr  le  feu  et  lorsqu'elle  est  en 
Ebullition,  jettez-y  vos  prunes  toutes  a  la  fois  ;  vous  aurez  soin 
d'ajonter  a  voire  eau  bouillante,  20  grammes  d*alun  par  ^2  litres 
d'eau.  Lorsque  les  prunes  se  pr^cipitent  .au  fond  de  Teau,  eloignez  le 
feu  ;  laissez  refroidir  deux  heures,  apr^s  ce  temps  ranimez  le  feu,  et 
lorsqu'elles  montent  a  la  surface  de  Teau  en  Ebullition ,  enlevez-les  au 
fur  et  a  mesure ;  puis  vous  les  plongez  dans  de  Teau  tr^s-froide.  Apr^ 
deux  ou  trois  heures  vous  les  metlez  a  egoutler,  apr^s  quoi  vous  prE- 
parez  le  sirop  et  Teande  vie  comme  II  estdit  h  Tarticle  Blanchiment, 
et  au  bout  d'un  mois  elles  sont  bonnes  a  manger.  On  a  toujours  soin 
de  conserver  la  queue  des  prunes. 

Si  on  voulait  mettre  les  prunes  au  sirop,  il  suffirait  de  Ids  prendre 
apres  qu'elles  sont  egouttees ,  c'est-a-dire  apres  les  dix  degres  de 
cuisson  cidessus.  On  faitcuire  son  socre  k  la  nappe,  on  y  verse  de  Teau 
pour  le  mettre  au  petit  lisere,  et  on  place  les  prunes  qu'on  laisse 
bouillir  trois  k  quatre  minutes;  on  les  retire  deux  ou  trois  beures 
aprEs,  et  le  lendemain  on  proc^de  a  la  mSme  operation  en  sEparant 
toujours  le  fruit  du  sucre,  donnant  un  degre  de  cuisson  a  ce  dernier 
a  la  derni^re operation ;  on  laisse  bouillir  le  fruit  avec  le  sucre  et  on  le 
retire  comme  il  est  dit  ci-dessus  pour  le  laisser  egoutter.  Le  sirop  doji 
peser  bouillant  50  degres  et  a  defaut  de  peso  sirop  on  doit  Pessayer 
dans  un  verre  d'eau ;  il  faut  qu'il  soit  presque  cristalllse.  Apr^s  jqu'il 
est  froid ,  on  le  met  sur  le  fruit  range  dans  des  bocaux  ou  vases  bien 
boucbEs,  dans  lesquels  on  ajoute  le  quart  de  son  volume  d>au-devie  < 
et  quelqnes  goulles  d'essence  de  roeulhe ,  afin  d'empEcher  la  fermenta- 
tion du  sirop. 

En  suivant  exactementcc  procEde,  on  est  sur  d'arriver  a  un  bon 
rdsullat,  car  leur  beaute  depend  de  la  precaulion  apportEe  au  blan- 
cbiment. 
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Prunes  mirabelles  a  feau'^Ue'vie. 

Oo  procMe  absolament  de  la  mSme  mani^re  que  poor  la  reme- 
Claude. 

Abricots  a  feaU'de^vie. 

Go  suit  le  mSme  proc^e  que  pour  les  prunes,  saufqu'on  leurenl^re 
avec  un  couleau  bien  poioUi  la  queue  jusqu'aux  noyaux,  saos  que  cela 
paraisse.  (Voyez  (oojours  rarlicle  Blanchiment.) 

PSches  a  teau-de-vie. 

M6ind  operation,  afant  toiiijoars  soiu  de  choisir  de  beaut  fruits,  pa» 
ttop  tuArs ,  d'ude  belle  couleur  el  saos  Sire  piqoics. 

Cerises  a  t'eau'de'vie. 

Preoez  2  kilog.  de  censes  precoces  et  biea  mures,  ecrasez-les^  apr^s 
avoir  6te  les  queues,  et  concasse  les  noyaux.  Ob  met  le  tout  daos  une 
bassioe  de  cuivre  rouge  avec  500  grammes  de  suere,  250  grammes  de 
fraatboises,  4  grammes  de  girofle  ou  vanille,  6  clous  de  girofle,  et  on 
fait  beuillir  le  tout  jusqu'h  reduction  d*un  tiers ;  on  le  verse  dans  un 
pot  de  faienoe,  et  on  y  ajoute  2  litres  d'eau-de-vie blanched  60  degres. 
I'exposant  au  soleil  pendant  qoinze  jours  ou  trois  semaines.  On  prend 
des  cerises  de  Montmorency,  h  peino  mAres,  quantite  sufisante  pour 
etre  convert^  de  la  preparation  ci-dessus,  que  Ton  a  eu  soin  de  biea 
fi|lrcr;  et  on  met  ces  nouvelles  cerises  qui  slmpr^gnent  du  ratafia 
aromalise.  Par  ce  procede,  elles  conservent  leur  grosseur,  lenr  cou- 
ieor  et  unesaveur  des  plus  agr^ables.  (i) 

Chinois  a  I' eau-de-vie. 

Petiles  ispeces  de  citrons  verts  qui  vlennent  de  P^trang^r  ;  mais ,  h 
defaut  dc  cenxci,  on  peut  fort  bien  se  servir  de  ceux  recolt^s  dans  le 

(I)  On  peut  anf?menter  la  quantite  dans  les  m^mes  Jiroportions. 
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Midi  de  la  France.  Yoici  leur  preparatioa :  Failes  choix  de  peliis  cllrons 
ou  oranges  longtemps  avant  leor  maturite,  on  les  pique  dc  Irois  h 
quatre  coups  d'(^pingle,  on  les  jelte  dans  I'eau  frolde,  puis  dans  une 
basstne  querofi  place  sur  Ic  feu,  et  on  les  tail  bouillir  ^  petits  bouillons 
qoatre  a  cio<}  minutes;  pour  prolonger  Tinfusion  on  apaise  le  feu  (11  ne 
fa«t  pas  donneraux  fruits  le  temps  decuire).  Apr^s  on  les  jate  dans  Teau 
froide  en  ayant  soin  de  la  rcnouveler  de  demiheure  en  demi-heure , 
pendant  quatre  fois ;  puis  on  les  laye,  on  les  egoutte  bien  et  on  les  fait 
cmre  dans  un  sirop  asset  leger,  afin  quo ,  Torsque  vous  en  piquerez  un, 
son  propre  poids  suffise  pour  le  faire  tomber  au  fond.  Apres  ces 
divcrses  operations,  vous  preparez  un  sirop  en  consistance  conveuable 
[M  h  52  degres],  bien  cult,  que  vous  melangez  d'un  quart  de  la 
quantity  d'eau-de-vie.  Vous  les  rangez  dans  des  vases  convenables  bien 
bouch^s  et  dans  un  lieu  temp^rd. 

Noix  vertes  a  f  eau-de-vie. 

Faites  cboix  d'uoe  cerlaine  quanlite  de  noix  vertes ,  cueillies 
quelques  jours  avant  le  24  juin,  que  le  bois  ne  solt  pas  forone,  ea  sorie 
qu*une  epingle  la  traverse  facilement ;  il  faut  le»  peler  avec  precouiioai 
jusqu'li  ce  que  vous  ddcoavriez  la  petite  membrane  blanche  qui  seft  de 
coquille,  qu'elle  soil  totalement  decouverte.  Vous  les  jetez  dans  une 
eau  alunde  dans  les  m^mes  proportions  qne  pour  les  prunes  a  I'eau- 
de-vie,  ayant  soin  de  les  faire  baigoer  el  de  changer  d'eau  au  fur  et  a 
mesure  qu'elles  se  colorent,  aGn  d'eviter  qu'elles  noircissent.  Apres 
quelques  instants,  vous  les  jetez  cgalement  dans  une  bassine  d'ea% 
alunee  avec  environ  250  grammes  de  cendre  renferm^  dans  un  linge 
pour  les  lessiver,  et  vous  les  mettez  sur  un  feu  doux  ;  vous  leis  Ijlisses 
bouillir  legerement  afin  de  prolonger  Tinfusion  ;  purs  vous  les  relirez  et 
les  passez  dans  trois  ou  quatre  eaux  froides ;  les  egoutter  et  le»  passer  ^ 
au  sirop  leger,  afin  que  lorsque  vons  en  pique;  une  det  9ua4re  a  einq 
trous,  elle  tombe  de  son  propre  polds  au  fond  de  la  basaioe;  alors  etn 
les  retire  et  on  les  laisse  egoutter.  Procid«z  ensuite  exadement  coraoje 
pour  les  chinois. 
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Raisins  a  t eau-de-vie. 

Od  fait  choix  de  Irois  kilogrammes  de  raisin  muscat ,  le  plus  gros  et 
pas  trop  mur;  on  Tegraine  avec  precaution  sans  le  m4cher  ;  on  lui 
donne  trois  ou  quatre  coups  d*epingle  et  on  le  jetle  dans  an  baqnei 
d'eau  fralche  pour  le  laver ;  puis  on  Tegoutte ;  on  les  essoie  avec  an 
linge  fin  avec  precaution;  d'un  autre  c6te,  on  exprime  dn  mdme  frait, 
dont  aura  aussi  fait  cboix,  de  quoi  reproduire  un  litre  de  jus^  qae 
voas  meiangerez  avec  un  litre  d'eau-de-vie  et  quantity  de  sirop  que 
vous  jugerez  convenable ;  vous  filtrerez  et  verserez  sur  votre  fruit  que 
vons  aurez  mis  avec  precaution  dans  un  bocal  ou  autre  vase  que  Ton 
tient  bien  ferme,  dans  un  lieu  tempere  et  obscur.  On  peutproceder  de 
la  memo  maniere  pour  toute  sorte  de  raisin  ;  et  si  Ton  desirait  ajooler 
un  goftt  etraoger  a  cclui  du  raisin,  on  aurait  rccours  a  une  legcre  infu- 
sion de  fleur  de  sureau ,  ou  a  un  morceau  d'aogeiique ,  ou  a  toutes 
aulres  plantes  ou  aromates  que  Ton  jugera  convcnables. 

Poires  a  t'eau-de-vie. 

On  fait  cboix  d'une  certaine  quantite  de  poires  connues  sous  le  nom 
de  poires  de  rousselet.  Ces  fruits,  par  leur  parfum ,  sont  les  plus 
estimes ;  voici  leur  preparation  :  Apr^s  avoir  choisi  ces  fruits  on  les 
p^le  avec  soin  par  pelites  lames  minces,  en  conservant  toujours  la 
queue  dont  on  coupe  Textremite ;  on  les  jctte  au  fur  et  a  mesure  dans 
une  eau  fraicbe  alunce  dans  ia  m^me  proportion  que  pour  les  prunes, 
afin  qu*elles  ue  noircissent  pas.  Apres  cette  operation  on  les  precipite 
(J^ns  une  eau  bouillante ,  et  lorsqu'elles  commencent  a  flechir  sous  les 
doigts,  on  les  retire,  on  les  plonge  dans  Teau  froide  dans  laquelle 
on  aul'a  ajoute  le  jus*de*quelques  citrons  :  en  cas  ou  Teau ,  par  la  cha- 
leur  des  poires,  s'ecbaufferait,  ou  la  remplace  par  de  ia  fraicbe.  Quand 
le  fruit  est  froid  on  regoulte  et  on  le  range  dans  des  bocaux ,  qu'il  y 
ait  le  moins  de  vide  possible,  ayant  toujours  soin  deconscrver  la  queue. 
Pendant  que  Ton  arrange  les  fruits ,  on  fait  cuire  son  sirop  que  Ton 
verse  bouillant  sur  les  peaux  des  poires  mises  en  reserve,  afin  d'en 
exlraire  le  parfum  et  le  gout  qui  resident  dans  la  peau  de  ce  fruit ;  on 
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laisse  infuser  jusqn'k  ce  qu'il  soit  froid  et  on  ajoute  sur  5  litres  da 
strop ,  2  litres  d'eau*de-vi6  a  22  degres.  On  fiUre  a  la  chausse  et  on 
verse  sur  ie  fruit,  on  boncbe  bien  et  on  le  met  dans  un  lieu  tempM. 

Verjus  a  f  eau-de-vie. 

Faitcs  choix  d'une  certaine  quantitc  de  verjus ,  le  plus  gros  ; 
egrainez-le,  6tez  les  p^pins  et  suivez  les  mSmes  preparations  que  pour 
les  raisins  muscats. 


Strop  d' absinthe. 

Sommitesde  grande  et  petite  absinthe  secbes,  de  cbaque  espece, 

48  grammes.  0  k.  96  gr. 

Failes  infuser  pendant  vingt-quatre  heuresdans  ^  litre  4/2  d*eau  bouil- 

lante,  ou  4  k.  500  gr. 

Sirop  de  sucre  cuit  aux  54  degres ;  bouillant,  4  k.  750  gr. 

On  filtre  et  on  met  en  bouteilles. 

Sirop  de  sucre  simple  (1). 

Sucre  blanc,  6  k. 

Eau  commune,  2  litres  ou  2  k. 

Blanc  d'oeufs,  2. 

On  casse  ie  sucre,  puis  on  le  met  dans  une  bassine;  remuez  de 
temps  en  temps  avec  une  spatule  afin  d'arriver  k  une  dissolution  par- 
faite ;  prenez  alors  les  deux  blancs  d'oeufs  delayes  dans  un  litre  d'eau 
de  maniere  k  no  former  qu'une  ecume ;  lorsque  poussant  le  feu  le  sirop 
monte,  reprimez-le  en  versant  4/5  de  I'eau  albumineuse;  enlevez 
r^ume  qui  se  forme,  et,  a  mesure  qu'il  monte,  ?ersez  en  deuxautres 
fois  Yotre  eau  albumineuse,  un  peu  de  bauteur  afin  de  faire  baisser  Ic  J 

(1)  Voir  sirop  aussi  a  rarticle^Xt'guetir^. 

La  regie  gen^rale  pour  les  sirops  est  de  les  condenser  k  32  degres. 


au 
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ftirof.  II  doit  avoir  54  degres  bouillaDt;  on  ^e  retire  du  feu  et  on  le 
frasse  k  hi  ehausse;  ^ne  fois  frofd,  on  le  met  dans  des  vases  bien  boacbes 
pour  8^en  servir  an  besoin. 

Observation,  —  On  pent  preparer  ce  mSme  sirop  sans  le  secoars 
dn  feu ;  en  faisant  dissoodre  deux  parlies  de  snore  dans  une  partie 
d'eaa  froide,  ce  qu'on  appelle  sirof  fait  4  frwi,  (4). 

Sirop  de  gomme. 

Gomme  arabique  blanche  coneass^  et  lavee,  0  k.  500  gr. 

Can  commune,  0  k.  500  gr. 

Sirop  simple,  2  k.  000  gr. 

Apr^s  avoir  lave  voire  gomaie  mettez^t  dans  500  gr.  d*eau  froide  , 
dissondre ;  apres  qn'elle  est  dissoute,  vous  ajoutez  voire  sirop  a  la  dis- 
solntion  ;  faites  bouHlir  pendant  trois  k  quatre  minutes,  ^nmez  et 
passes  b  la  chausse  ;  apres  le  refroidissement  on  met  en  booteilles.  Ce 
sirop  doit  avoir  50  degres  bonillant. 

Strop  de  framAoises. 

Framboises  Ir^-mures,  5  k. 
Sucre,  5  k. 
Eau ,  4  Hire. 

Apres  avoir  fait  choix  de  vos  framboises  anxqnelies  vous  avez  6l^  les 
queues,  on  verse  dans  le  sirop  qu'a  prodnit  vos  cinq  kHog.  de  sucre ;  on 
fait  bouillir  le  melange  quelques  minutes,  puis  on  le  verse  dans  un 
vase  vemi,  et,  lorsqu'il  est  presqae  froid,  on  le  passe  sans  expression, 
et  on  le  met  en  bouteilles. 

Une  fois  la  salson  des  framboises  passees,  par  le  sirop  ci-dessus  il 


(1)  Peur  bien  clariiier  le  sirop,  il  soffit  de  k  d^rasser  att  blanc  d*oeiifs 
et  de  le  passer  a  la  cbau$8e  pour  hhvL  le  fiUrer.  Et  pour  le  conserver  sans 
qu'il  fermcnte,  il  faut  1<»  qu'il  soit  bien  cuit ;  S*»  que  les  bouteilles  soient 
bien  bouch^es  ;  3®  qu'elles  soient  a  une  temperature  pas  trop  ^lev^e,  et 
surtout  k  Tabri  des  rayons  du  8(^1 ;  &°  que  les  bouteilles  soient  bien 
pleines. 
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<?st  faeile  de  se  procurer  du  sirop  de  YiDaigrc  fraatbois^,  «a  venant 
one  suf^ante  qtiaotH^  de  ce  sirop  daos  lo  strop  de  Yinalgre  ordmiire. 

Sirop  de  capHtaires. 

Capiliaires  du  Canada  on  do  MonipdWar,  0  k.  12$  gr. 

Eau  bouillante,  5  litres  ou  5  k. 

Sirop  4a  aoore,  2  k. 

Eau  de  fleur  d'orange,  0  k.    5f  gr. 

Od  fait  inluser  le  capillaire  daos  I'eau  peodant  24  heures ;  on  ni^le 
an  strop,  et  I'on  fait  cuire  k  5<i  degr^s  bouillaat;  t'ou  ajoute  ensuite 
I'eau  de  fleur  d'orange.  On  filtre  et  on  met  en  bonteilles. 

Sirop  de  guimauve. 

Racines  de  guimauve  s^es,  bien  blandies  et  pilees,        0  k.  290  gr. 
SSf  op  de  Sucre ,  8  k.   > 

Eau  commnoe,  ^  litre  4/2  4  k.  5*00  gr. 

On  coupe  cette  racine  par  petits  morceaux  eton  la  fait  mac^rer  pen- 
dant buit  jours  dans  Teau  ci-dessus  ^ooncee ;  on  filtre  Teau  saos  expri- 
mer  la  planle  et  on  ajoute  le  sirop  an  bout  de  quatre  k  cinq  minutes 
d^ebottition  ;  on  le  ram^ne  h  50  degr^  bouillant.  On  le  passe  au  ta^iis 
fin  et  on  le  met  en  bouteiiles. 

Sirop  d' argent. 

Ce  sirop  ayant  le  d^avantage  de  se  separer  avec  le  temps ,  plusieurs 
distillateurs  et  pharmaciens  out  cberch^  k  le  rendre  faomogdne.  De  Ions 
les  moyeos  propos^  voici ,  seLon  moi ,  le  meilleur  :  \   4 

Amandes  donees  bien.cboisies,  0  k.  7^0  gr.  ^. 

Amandes  am^res,  0  k.  SOO  gr.    * 

Eau  filtr^e,  5  litres  ou    .  5  k.  | 

Eau  de  fleur  d'orange,  0  k.  460  gr. 

Essence  de  citrons,  six  gouttes,  5  k. 
Sucre  de  belie  qualite. 
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Od  monde  les  aiuandes  k  Teau  booillanie,  od  les  lave  a  Tean  froide, 
on  les  pile  avec  le  quart  de  sacre  a  employer  jusqu'a  ce  que  Thuile 
surnage  de  beaucoup  la  masse,  en  ayant  soin  de  ne  pas  ajouler  d'eau 
qu'elle  ne  soil  a  ce  point.  A  cet  ^tat  on  Tajoute  peu  k  peu  pour  former 
Temulsion  ;  on  la  soumet  h  la  presse  et  on  y  ajoute  le  sucre  qui  resle. 
On  cbauffe  de  50  h  55  degres  environ ,  puis  on  passe  au  tamis.  On 
laisse  refroidir  et  on  met  en  bouleilles. 

Cn  suivant  exactement  cette  formule ,  on  est  toujours  cortaia  d'ob* 
tenir  un  sirop  homogene. 

Sirop  de  vinaigre  framboise. 

Bon  vinaigre  rouge ,  1  k. 

Sucre  ou  sirop  1  k.  500  gr. 

Framboises,  1  k.  250  gr. 

L'on  suit  le  mdme  procede  que  pour  le  sirop  de  framboise ;  si  Ton 
veut  faire  du  sirop  de  vinaigre  simple,  on  supprime  la  framboise  et  on 
le  porte  a  50  degres  bouillant. 

Sirop  de  groseille. 

Groseilles  rouges  egrappees,       .'  5  k. 

Cerises  aigres,  0  k.  560  gr. 

On  prend  cinq  kilogrammes  de  groseilles  bien  mures ,  on  separe  les 
rlifles,  on  les  ecrasc  dans  un  vase  de  gr^s  avec  les  cerises,  puis  ensuite 
vous  les  mettez  dans  un  lieu  frais,  a  la  cave,  pendant  50  k  56  heures ; 
on  presse  alors  le  sue  et  on  ajoute  par  500  grammes  de  ce  sue 
896  grammes  de  sirop  ou  de  sucre.  On  filtre  et  on  met  en  bouteilles. 

; 

NoTA.  On  pent  augmenter  ou  diminuer  la  quantity  des  strops ,  en 
suivant  les  mSmes  proportions  sus-enoncees,  dans  les  precedes  decrits 
cidessns. 
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Tableau  (Its  degrds  que  presenient  les  sirops  a  I'areo- 
metre ;  difference  de  degres  entre  le  sirop  bouiilant 
et  le  sirop  froid. 


DENOMINATION 

des  divers  degres  de  sirop; 

DENSITY 

a  la  temperature 
de  t2  degres. 

DENSITY 

au  point  de  son 
^bullilioc. 

1 

Sucre  candi  ou  cristallise- . . 

Sucre  blanc  ordinaire 

Sirop  de  capillaires 

—     de  gomme 

33  73 

33 '/. 

3472 

30 

31 

3472 

35 

34 

30 

30 

31 

31 

31           ' 

31 

31  74      ' 

31 

—  d*orgeat .- 

—  de  vinaierre 

—  de  groseille : 

—  d'absinthe 

50  kilog.  <)c  sirop  de  suerc  tres  blanc,  contiennent  26  kilogrammes 
562  grammes  d'eau. 

-I  kilog.  562  grammes  d'eau  pure  demandent  5^   grammes  de  sucre 
pour  indiquer  un  dcgre  au  pese  sirop. 

51  grammes  d't^au  ajoutee  a  300  grammes  de  sirop  a  54  degres ,  le  foul 
descend  re  a  55  degres. 

500  grammes  de  sirop  de  sucre  a  56  au  point  de  rcbullilion,  exigeA 
M9  grammes  d'eau  pour  le  ramener  a. 55  4/2  de  consislauceacquise, 
(Tableau  de  M.  Leclerc).  *  ' 


Punch  ordinaire. 

Eau-de-vie  h  22  degres,  5  litres, 
Jus  de  six  citrons  et  deux  oiiingcs, 
Sucre,  2  kilogrammes. 


y 
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On  fait  fondre  le  sucre  avec  4/2  litre  d'eau,  on  le  condense  a 
52  degres,  puis  on  y  ajoiiie  le  jus  des  cilrons  ct  oranges  ;  one  fois  froid, 
on  y  mOle  Ics  5  lilrcs  d'eao-de-vie,  on  fillre  et  on  met  en  boafeiUes, 
pour  servir  aa  besoin.  Lorsquc  Ton  veul  s'en  servir  on  met  Afida 
verre  d'eau  bouillante.  On  pent  faire,  par  ce  mOme  procede,  le  punch 
au  rhum ,  au  kirch  et  au  rack  :  on  remplace  reau-de>vie  par  ie  rham 
ou  le  kirch ,  etc. 

Faire  h  punch  a  la  minute. 

Prenez  deux  verrcs  de  sirop  de  capillaires  , 

Un  ?ere  de  rbum,  an  ?erre  de  Curasao ; 
Mettoz  le  tout  dans  one  bouteille  ayant  soin  do  bien  la  sccouer. 
Lorsque  vous  voulez  le  servir  mettez  4/5  da  verre  h  punch  d*eaa 
bouillante. 

Bichoff  ^  ou  punch  froid. 

Vin  blanc  de  Cbablis  ou  de  Cbampagne,  \  litre, 

Sucre  ou  sirop ,  575  grammes. 
Un  cilron  coupe  par  tranches  et  un  verre  de  kirch  ;  on  ro(ile  le  (out 
ensemble ;  on  a  cu  soin  auparavant  de  faire  fondre  son  sucre  pour  le 
rcduirc  en  sirop  ;  on  pent  remplacer  le  kirch  par  le  rhum  ou  Teaa-de- 
vie,  ou  toule  autre  liqueur. 


; 


Fabrication  des  essences  pour  h^s  liqueurs  faites  sans 
distillation. 

PREPARATION  DE  L^ESPRIT  DE  VIN  POUR  LES  CONSERVER  ET  EES 
EMPl;CHER  DE  RANCIR. 

Prenez  un  litre  d'esprit  de  vin  a  40  degres  ou  A2,  dans  lequel 
vous  mcltez  50  grammes  de  potasse  et  5  grammes  d'a!un  reduit 
en  poudre;  secouez  la  bouteille  matin  et  soir  pendant  trois  jours. 
Vous  leservcz  cettc  preparation  p^r  couper  les  essences  ci-dcssGs 
den  ora  races. 
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La  potasse ,  (erre  absorbante ,  a  poor  but  de  se  saCarer  de  ia  pariie 
d'eau  contenae  dans  Tesprit,  et  Talan  enlcve  rSpret<S  des  essences. 
Cetle  combinaison  de  Talan  avec  la  potasse  et  Tesprit,  dissout  telle* 
ment  bieo  les  essences,  que  les  liqueurs  faites  a  frold  se  conservenl 
aassi  bien  que  celles  distillees,  et  ontplus  de  finesse. 

Plusieurs  essences  se  dissolvent  difficilemenl  a  I'alcool  prepare.  J« 
donnerai  k  cet  ^gard  le  precede  pour  faire  Tesprit  de  muriate,  pour 
conper  aussi  les  essences. 

Dissolvez  les  essences  a?ec  Tesprit  indlqu<i  ci-dessus ;  par  ce  ^roddi 
elles  ne  rancissent  pas,  et  se  conservent  trcs-longtemps. 

Essence  d'anis. 

Prenez  54  grammes  essence  d'anis  que  voos  m^langere^  avec  54  gf . 
d'esprit ;  pr^parez,  avant  de  m^langer  les  essences  :  elles  doivent  dtre 
en  pure  nature,  c'est>b-dire  telles  qu'on  les  achate  chez  le  marchand. 
Coupez  de  la  mSme  manidre  tous  les  essences  suivantes  : 


Canelle 

Canelle  de  Ceylan , 

Coriandre, 

Amandes  am^res, 

Calamus  aromaticus, 

Celeri, 

Cumin, 

Curacao, 

Ang^lique, 

Bigaraudes, 

Badiane, 

Citron , 

C^rat, 

Mentbe  poivree  miglaise, 

Mentbe  poivr^ , 

Muscades, 

Myrrhe, 

Girofle, 

Lavande, 


Macis , 

Marjolaine, 

Genicvre, 

Hyssope , 

Laurier, 

Gingembre^ 

Carvi, 

Fenouil, 

Ndroli, 

M^lisse, 

Valeriane, 

Portugal , 

Tbym, 

Rose, 

Patchouli , 

Persil , 

Roniarin , 

Serpolet, 

Piment  de  la  Jamalque.  etc. 
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VtB^ente  de  jismk)  s'emploie  telle  tfti'oh.  Pieh^e  chet  les  pnrfa. 
mears. 

D'apr^  la  coape  de  loutes  ees  essences,  toos  poovez  fabriqoer  Unites 
esp^s  de  Hqneurs  en  les  tn^ogeani  dans  les  mdmes  proportioos 
qu'elles  soDt  donnees  a  I'arlide  Fabrication  des  liqwttrs  faiies  muu 
distillation.  Exemple,  je  vcnx  faire  dti  carac.io  : 

Je  prends  ^6  grammes  esseuce  de  Curasao , 

\2  goultes  essence  de  Ceylau,  el  le  jus  et  la  rSpurede  40  oranges. 

D'apr^s  la  fabriqne  des  peres  dominicains  de  Sainte-Marie-Noavelle 
de  Florence,  50  grammes  saffisent  poor  fabriqaer  $0  bouteilles  de 
liqueur. 

Esprit  de  muriate  pour  couper  les  essences. 

Prenez  de  Tacide  mnrialiqne  dans  une  terrine  bu  vase  de  terre 
quelconque,  mettcz  egale  quantite  de  chaux  vive  en  poudre  bien  palv^- 
risee  el  passee  au  tamis,  remuoz  jusqu*a  ce  que  vous  ayez  forme  une 
pSie  dure;  puis  failes  sccber  celle  pale  au  four,  jnsqu*a  ce  qu'elle  soit 
ferme  comroe  une  pierre ;  on  la  broie  ponr  s'en  servir.  Prenez  douze 
litres  de  5|6  a  86  dcgres,  mcttezle  dansun  alambic  el  vous  dislillerez 
pour  en  recevoir  9  lilresqui  auronl  alors  56  degres;  vous  raeitrez  de 
Douvcau  ces  9  litres  avec  2  kilog.  d'esprit  de  muriate,  prepaid  comrae 
ci-dessus ,  vous  dislillerez  pour  en  avoir  7  litres ,  qui  pcseront 
42  degres.  Vous  couperez  aussi  de  cetle  maniere  toutes  vos  essences 
pour  les  conscrver. 

Moyen  de  reconnattre  si  les  essences  sont  falsifiees  soit  par  Vesprit 
.      jff  de  vin,  soit  par  Vesprit  de  muriate ,  ou  par  Vhuile  rectifiie. 

On  met  dans  une  iiole  trois  on  quatre  goultes  d'eau  avec  une  petite 
quantite  d'essence  par  dessus,  si  elle  est  debortnoi  qnalile  etie  doit  se 
Uroubler  :  il  pourrait  y  avoir  cependant  de  Thulle  reclifi6e.  En  prenant 
du  papier  a  filtrer  el  versanl  dessus,  de  celte  mome  essence  denx  ou 
irois  goultes,  on  faft  sccber  la  tacbe  a  une  douce  cbaleur  ;  si  elte  di^pa- 
rait  enlieremenl,  res^enceest  bonne,  si  elle  laisse  rempreintc  de  la 
goulte,  elle  est  cbarg6ie  d'huile  reciiOee.  En  raeltanl  ogalfe  quantite 
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d*espril  ^  42  dcgres^  die  doit  venir  plus  clairequequand  elleest  seule, 
81  elle  n*6st  pas  fraudce.  Lorsqiie  Ton  a  mis  quelques  goultes  d'cau,  {'es- 
sence nese  Irouble  pas  ;  il  y  en  a  aussi  pour  Iromper  rachclcur.  Malgre 
ces  essais,  on  peso  alors  dans  une  pelile  dole  ^5  grammes  d'eau ;  une 
fois  reposee  Ton  marque  la  hauteur  juste  avcc  de  I'encre,  el  on  y  met 
•15  grammes  d 'essence ;  en  secouant  la  fiole  el  laissant  reposer,  vous 
voyez  si  voire  marque  esl  bien  jusle  au  volume  d'eau ,  Tessence  restanC 
par  dessus ;  8*il  y  a  de  Tespril  ou  aulre  liquido,  il  se  lie  avec  I'eau  et 
aagmenle  la  hauteur  marquee.  On  voit  par  \h  si  elle  est  falsifiiSe. 

NoTA.  Pour  eclaircir  vos  essences,  il  suffll  de  meltre  cinq  on  six 
goultes  d'esprit  de  muriate ;  elles  redcviendront  claires  comme  si  elles 
u'avaient  jamais  ete  troublees. 


> 
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Oegr^s  de  sirop  que  doivent  avoir  les  liqueurs,  suivant  leurs  qualiies ,  6Q 

lheeU9$  pour  fabriquer  SO  bouleiUeM  dt  liqueur$  $ans  ditiilhtivn. 

Anisette  ordinaire,  67 

Huilede  iioyaux,  9$ 

P«rsicK>i ,  58 
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H uile  de  roit ,  couleur  rose ,  68 

Kaile  de  Menthe ,  couleur  verte  ,  68 

llarasquin ,  68 

RossoiiOf  68 

Cura^o  de  Bollando,  68 

Citronnelle ,  couleur  jaune ,  68 

H uile  d'anaaas ,  69 

Eao  d'argent ,  69 

Eau  d*or,  69 

Cr^me  des  nymphes«  69 

Huile  ciDoaroonniD ,  couleur  jauDO  pallia ,  69 

Rose  blaoche ,  69 

Ruga ,  69 

Eau  de  chasseur,  couleur  veite,  69 

Baume  humain ,  70 

Huile  de  la  MarUDique,  couleur  jaune ,  *70 

Gannelin  de  Corfou,  couleur  jauue,  70 

Huile  de  rhum ,  70 

Alkerm^s  de  Florence ,  couleur  rote ,  70 

Garofolino,  couleur  rose ,  70 

Gr^roe  de  Portugal ,  couleur  jauna ,  70 

Grdme  de  jasmin ,  70 

Grdme  de  fleur  d*orange ,  71 

Gr^me  de  rose ,  couleur  rose »  71 

Cr6ine  de  c6drat,  couleur  jaune  71 


Huile  de  girofle,  couleur  rose, 


71 


Eau  des  belles  femmes  couleur  rose,                                                                           71 

Elixir  de  n^roli,  7! 

Huile  delh*.  71 

Eau  de  noix ,  71 

Parfait amour,  couleur  rose ^  72 

^Goquelte  flatteuse ,  7S 

Ratafia  de  Grenoble ,  *^^ 

RA^fia  de  corns,  7J 


Raiana  de  fraises  7S 

Ratafia  de  framboises,  73 


K 

V    Huile  cordialc ,  71 

Rossolio  de  Breslau  ,  73 

Huile  de  myrrhe,  73 

Huile  de  violeUe ,  '^^ 

Huile  de  Kirch-Wasser,  ''^ 
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Fairique  de  liqu^urt  par  dittillatkn' 

Anisette  de  Bordeaux  ordioaire  ,  74 

Curacao  de  Hollande  ordinaire,  74 

Elixir  de  Garus,  coulcut  jaune  ,  74 

Eau-de-Tie  de  Danlziek ,  74 

Eau  de  paradis,  74 

Eau  divine »  '^^ 

HuiledeVdnus,  75 

Lait  dea  vieillea ,  75 

Mirabolenti ,  '75 

Verdolino  de  Turin ,  coulenr  verte ,  75 

Greme  de  moka ,  75 

Aniselle  de  la  Martinique.  75 

Eau  romaine,  76 

Creme  de  cacao ,  76 

Greme  d'ang^lique ,  76 

Greme  de  noyanx ,  76 

Guracao,  76 

Grdme  d'absinthe ,  76 

Greene  impeHale ,  76 

Grdme  royale,  77 

Scubac  d'lrlande,  couleur  jaune  trii- fence,                                                             77 

Vespelro  77 

Eau  de  Make  77 

Huile  de  c^leri ,  77 

Huile  d'anis  des  Indes ,  77 

Eau-de-vie  d'Andaye,  78 

Eau  cordiale.  78 

G^drat  de  la  c6le  Saint- Andre  ,  78 

Eau  de  la  cdte  Saint-Andre,  78 

Huile  de  Jupiter , 

Ghamp  d*asile, 

Parfait  amour ,  couleur  rouge ,  /   'nl 

Huile  de  rose  commune  ,  79 

Huile  de  jeunes  mari^s  ^  couleur  jaimo  ,                                                                      79 

Gassis,  79 

Eau  de  noix,  80 

Broudenoix,  80 

Exirait  d'absinthe ,  80 

Curasao ,  ou  liqueur  d'ecotce  d'orange  ,  d'apr^s  Raspail ,  81 

Liqueur  de  fleur  d*orange^  81 


8 
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Uuile  d«  rbum,  6i 

V^riiable  inara!i«|iiin  ,  ftuiv«iit  Vffl«Min  Sc'^cotte ,  dfff HUtetfr  i  2^ra ,  81 

Eflode-vie  de  Danizick,  d'aprdi  ud  disiillateur  d«  ctlle  tiUe.  8^ 

Crocq  des  Carme*  82 

G  uignelet  d'Aogert ,  S3 

Veapelra,  83 

Persicol  de  Turin ,  84 

Parftil  amour,  84 

Crdroe  de  tanille,  couieur  rote  violeC,  84 

Uuile  de  T«du»«  84 

Alkermet  de  Flerence ,  85 

Cr6me  de  Moka'.  85 

CrdmedeM^-iilhe,  &5 

Eau  de  Chasseur ,  85 

Rossolio,  eouleur  roug3  foncd,  86 

Eliiir  de  Garus ,  86 

Scubao  d'lrlande .  couieur  jauue  foncd^  ^6 

Builederhum,  86 

Eau-de-vie  d'Audaye,  87 

Cr^me  d'absiolbe,  87 

Grdme  de  Kirch-Wasser  ,  87 

Cr6roe  de  cachou ,  87 

Cr^me  de  jasmin ,  87 

Eau  d'or,  couieur  jaune  paille  .  88 

Eau-de-vie  de  Danuick ,               .                                                                  -  88 

Eau  d'argent ,                          *  88 

Alksir  d'ang^lique ,  couieur  verle  ^  8S 

Cr6roe  de  fleur  d'orange ,  89 

Crocq  des  Carmes ,                                                                .  89 

Gr^rae  de  ciirons ,  89 

Cr^me  d'oranges ,  89 

Crdme  des  barbades  r  89 

^ilr^me  de  cacao  ,  80 

C^^e  a'flMllels,  SO 

(jfraiiae-Charlreuse ,  90 

"?      Raiafia  de  Grenoble,  91 

V    Gignolel  d'Angers ,                                                                    '  91 

Marascbino  du  Zara,  ^i 

Gouile  de  Malie,  93 

Cbina-Cbina  ,  dlisir  vilat ,  couieur  jauM  fonci^  ,  92 

Huile  de  rose ,  98 

V^itablo  curacao  de  Hollande,  91 


S 

S 
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AniseHe  surfine, 

Cr^me  de  noyaax  , 

Cr^mQ  de  Cachou . 

I?au  des  amis , 

Noyau  de  Phalsboarg , 

Crdme  de  Pucelle, 

Huile  d*amour ,  couleur  violeUe  , 

L'ami  de  ia  santd , 

Neclar  des  dieux, 

Aniseilc  de  Bordeaux , 

Crfime  de  cr6oIe  ,  couleur  rose  , 

Extrait  d'absinlhe  Suisse ,  on  colore  olive , 

Aimable  vainqueur, 

China-China,  dixir  vital,  jaune  avec  du  safran  , 

Plaisirdes  dames, 

Gaiei^  nationale, 

Eau  des  abb^s, 

Elixir  vital. 

Elixir  stomachique , 

Eau  de  Napoleon,  couleur  bicue, 

Elixir  de  Raspail.  Liqueur  hygidnique  de  dessert,  couleur  olive  clalreavec  du 

safran , 
Veritable  Scubac  d'lrlande  couleur  jaune  fonc^, 
Larmes  des  veuves  du  Malabar,  couleur  jaune  fonc^ , 
Ziiizibert,  jaune  des  arabes,  couleur  dc  cura^no  un  peu  moins  tonc^, 
Bouquel  de  la  marine,  couleur  rouge  , 
Aimalile  breionne,  couleur  rose, 
Eau  nupiiale ,  couleur  jaune, 

Teinturtt  color  ante*. 


93 
93 

93 
94 
94 
94 
94 
94 
95 
95 
95 
96 
96 
9G 
97 
97 
97 
97 
^8 

98 
98 
99 
99 
99 
100 
100 


Couleur  rose , 

Couleur  rouge , 

Couleur  jaund, 

Couleur  verie, 

Couleur  bleue, 

Couleur  olive , 

Couleur  violelte , 

Couleur  pour  Teaa-de-vie  el  le  rhum , 

Teinlure  pour  le  Curasao*. 

FruUt  d  l^enU'de-vie, 
Temps  pour  Ics  cueillir  *  precautions  generates , 
Blancliimeni , 


100 
iOl 
101 


101^ 

fyk 

iot     mf 
101     p 


101 
101 
102 

102 

"103 
103 
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Prunes  de  reine-claude  a  I'eau-de- vie,  105 

Prunes  mirabelles  h  I'eau-de-vie,  196 

Abricols  k  I'eau'de-vie;  196 

P6ches  h  Teao-de-vU),  196 

Cerises  i  I'eau-de-vie,  116 

Oiinois  A  I'eau-de-vie,  116 

Noix  vertesi  reau>de-vie,  _              197 

Raisins  i  I'eau-de-vie,  i.               ,  .19S 

Poires  &  Teau-de-vie,  IM 

Verjus  A  Teau-de-vio,  .         *,.     \^ 

Sirop  d'absinlhe ,  IW 
Sirop  de  sucre  simple  ^                                                                    .199 

Sirop  de  gom me  ^                                                                            ,    ,.,,„.  ^ 

Sirop  de  framboises,  .  r     .    ^^* 

Sirop  de  capillairet,  :  ^ii 

Sirop  de  guimauve,  .     .  .     ^^ 

Sirop  d'argent ,  1^^ 

Sirop  de  vinaigre ,  ^^* 

Sirop  de  groseille,          '  **' 
Tableau  dcs  degr^s  que  pr^sentent  les  strops  k  Tar^omdlre ;  difference  de  degrds 

•nire  le  sirop  boaiUant  et  le  sirop  froid ,  ^^^ 

Punch  ordinaire,  *^' 

Faire  le  punch  k  la  minaie,  ^^^ 

Birboif,  ou  punch  froid.  ^^^ 

Fabrication  dei  eitenete  pour  let  liqueun  faiUi  to9i$  diiiiilMion. 

Essence  d'anis,  *^* 

Esprit  de  muriale  pour  coaper  les  essences,    •  "° 

Moyon  de  reconnaltre  si  les  essences  sent  faisiS^s,  ^^ 


V 
s 


Fougeres.  —  Imprifn«rie  Ailge  Jumelais.  -*•  Aoftt  1854. 
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